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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WEDNESDAY, Fesruary 2, 1955. 


STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES P. MITCHELL, SECRETARY OF LABOR 

ARTHUR LARSON, UNDER SECRETARY 

ROCCO C. SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AND MANPOWER 

J. ERNEST WILKINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR AFFAIRS 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee will now officially open its hearings 
on appropriations for the Department of Labor, and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and related agencies. 

As chairman of this subcominittee for the next 2 years, I want to 
welcome back with us again this year: Mr. Fernandez, who served 
with such distinction over the past 2 years on this subcommittee; 
a new Member on the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. Lanham, 
of Georgia, who | think will find this is one of the most interesting 
subcommittees of the Appropriations Committee; and I welcome 
back to this committee, after an absence of 2 years, Mr. Denton, of 
Indiana, who also served with distinction on this committee for 2 
years in 1951 and 1952. 

Of course I am glad to have with us a man who has forgotten more 
about appropriations, I think, than I will ever know and one of the 
most valuable Members of the House, my friend and former chairman 
of the full committee, Mr. Taber, of New York; also Mr. Hand, of 
New Jersey, who is serving his first term on this subcommittee; Mr. 
Jensen, an old-timer on the Appropriations Committee, who served 
with distinction on this subcommittee during the last Congress and is 
one of our most valuable members. 

We have before us this morning the Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell, we are very pleased to have you with us this morning; 
also Mr. Larson, Mr. Siciliano, Mr. Wilkins, and an old standby on 
the Hill, Mr. Dodson, and Mr. Hudson. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF SECRETARY MITCHELL 


We are very happy to see you back again, Mr. Mitchell. I under- 
stand you have a prepared statement, but it is quite a lengthy one, 
without objection, I would prefer that the statement be inserted in the 
record, because you do a pretty good job without a prepared state- 
ment in front of you. Suppose you tell the committee just what 
you are doing, what the Labor Department is doing, and touch on the 
highlights of your prepared statement. Is that satisfactory to you? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir; that is very satisfactory. 

Mr. Focarry. You may proceed. 

Secretary Mircneti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

; (The statement submitted for the record by Secretary Mitchell is as 
ollows:) 











STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF LABOR ON THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR 1956 






The appropriation being requested by the Department of Labor is for the 
purpose of carrying out programs developed as a result of public law which 
have as their objective the conservation, protection, and development of our 
human resources, the wage earners of the Nation and their families. You are 
aware of these programs which have been in existence for years: Employment 
service, including the veterans’ service; apprenticeship training; unemployment 
insurance, including such insurance for veterans; workmen’s compensation for 
Federal employees; reemployment services to veterans; labor standards; minimum 
wage and overtime; international labor; services for women wage earners. These 
are the major program areas. 

Because of the growth in our population and increased workload and the 
general desire to provide more adequately for our wage earners, relatively small 
increases are being requested to provide expanded and more adequate programs. 

Programs for which increases are requested include: Employment service and 
unemployment insurance (grants to States) ; unemployment insurance for veterans 
and Federal employees; employment and unemployment statistics; Federal em- 
ployees’ compensation; workmen’s compensation standards; veterans’ reemploy- 
ment rights; apprenticeship training; and minimum wage and overtime. ; 

New programs for which funds are requested: Developing a program which 
will point the way to increasing jobs for older workers through eliminating dis- 
crimination against employment of this age group; developing manpower mobili- 
zation and civil-defense plans and programs as requested by the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

This budget request does not provide for new or expanded programs to carry 
out legislation which the Congress may pass this year such as those relating to 
Federal fair labor standards, industrial safety, and those relating to Federal 
employees’ compensation. 

The amounts requested for current programs might have been greater had 
careful attention not been given to improving the management and administration 
of the Department’s programs. 

Shortly after I took office, I initiated a project to evaluate the Department’s 
program and organization. This evaluation was done by the staff and a group of 
outside consultants. The evaluation resulted in clarifying objectives providing 
new program emphasis and strengthening departmental administration, super- 
vision, and direction. 
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WHERE THE DOLLARS GO 





The total amount of the estimate for 1956 is $514,816,000 and is allocated 
as follows: 







Percent 
Federal employee compensation benefit payments_-_-__-.......---.------- 9 
Unemployment compensation benefit payments to veterans_---_--------- 29 
Unemployment compensation benefit payments to Federal workers - - - - -- 7 
Grants to State employment security agencies__..........-..--.------- 49 
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You can see that the first 3 items amounting to 45 percent of the total dollars 
are not subject to administrative control, but are for benefit payments, and that 
49 percent is paid out to the States for administering the employment security 
program. That leaves only 6 percent of the total under Federal administrative 
control. 

MANPOWER MOBILIZATION AND THE OLDER WORKER 


I am requesting a new appropriation of $473,000 for the Office of the Secretary. 
This is to enable the Department to carry out delegated responsibilities from the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and Federal Civil Defense Administration and to 
initiate a project directed toward eliminating employment problems of the older 
worker. 

It is only of recent date that the continental United States has been in any 
real danger of physical attack. The long-range bomber and the atom bomb are 
responsible for this change. 

The United States must deter any prospective aggressor by being able to 
effectively retaliate. This means that skilled, scientific, and engineering man- 
power must be developed to conceive, design, and produce effective weapons 
and to generally keep United States defense capability up to date. 

In case of full mobilization or attack on the United States, realistic, practical 
manpower mobilization plans must be ready to provide the manpower for the 
rehabilitation of living facilities, and of plant and equipment, and for the produc- 
tion of military and civilian goods and services. 

In addition to the Department of Labor’s statutory responsibility in the man- 
ie field, the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization has delegated to the 
Secretary of Labor responsibility for manpower mobilization planning. The 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator has delegated responsibility to the Secre- 
tary for planning manpower programs to meet the civil-defense emergency and 
for programs to maintain income of the unemployed and those injured in line of 
civil-defense duty. 

An extremely vexing and important problem is the failure of employment prac- 
tices to adjust to profound population changes. Since 1900, the total population 
has doubled, but the number of people in the age bracket of 65 and over has 
quadrupled and those in the 45-to-64 group tripled. Life expectancy has increased 
while work life expectancy has decreased. About 33 million people are in the 45- 
and-over population. Population trends will aggravate this problem and will 
result in a declining rate of labor force participation by these age groups. The 
Department is deeply concerned about this problem and believes that a long range 
employer educational program is necessary to bring about a fundamental change 
in attitude concerning the worker of 45 and over. The specific explanation of the 
need for these programs and the Department’s proposal for carrying them out 
will be explained when you take up this particular item. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


The wide variety of legal activities of the Office of the Solicitor continues to 
be carried on efficiently and effectively. 

The increase here of $50,000 is related to (1) the employment-security program, 
because of new legislation in this field; (2) the wage,-determination program, 
particularly in the coordination of enforcement of the labor standards provisions 
of the various statutes relating to Federal construction, and the improvement of 
wage data evidence on which the wage determinations themselves are based; and 
(3) the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board program for which the Solicitor’s 
Office renders legal services and assistance in the preparation of Board decisions. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


I depend on the Bureau of Labor Standards to serve as a clearinghouse and 
center of information on labor legislation and to give technical guidance and 
assistance to the State labor departments. The increase of $125,000 will provide 
a program for improvement of workmen’s compensation standards, expand the 
safety activities, and accelerate the program for employment of the physically 
handicapped. I think I should mention here that the physically handicapped 
program is administered by a President’s Committee. The Department furnishes 
housekeeping services for the program. 

Last year Congress approved $50,000 for a project to begin a program for 
eliminating some of the detrimental aspects of employment of domestic migrant 
labor. I am glad to report to you that through the President a Committee has 
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been appointed made up of the Secretaries of Agriculture, Interior, Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Administrator of the Housing and Home 
i Finance Agency. They have met, working committees have been appointed, and 
the program is moving forward. 












BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 






" This Bureau administers the reemployment laws, carrying out the obligation of 
the Federal Government to provide job protection for those interrupting civilian 
pursuits to serve in the armed services. It serves ex-servicemen, reservists per- 
forming training duty, persons rejected for military service, employers, and labor 
organizations. 

I am requesting an increase of $92,000 to enable the Bureau to keep abreast of 
a growing workload and reduce its backlog to a manageable level. 

Figures which the Bureau will present in more detail will show that the work- 
load has increased 62 percent since 1952 without any increase in staff. There 
have been developed various techniques to fscilitate the handling of the cases, 
but it is believed we have reached the point where additional staff is the only way 
to get operations on a current basis. 















BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 





The apprentice training program has contributed to improvement of the skill 
and versatility of thousands of workers. As our economy continues to expand 
and with the rapid application of automatic processes, there is a demand not 
only for more skilled workers, but for expansion of skills of the present force to 
meet technological advances. The additional $100,000 requested will enable the 
Bureau, which is the operating organizational unit of the Department in the field 
of training, to increase its effectiveness in providing information, stimulation and 
technical assistance to labor and management in the training of workers to higher 


skills. 











BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


The $2 billion paid to unemployed workers by the Federal-State employment 
security system in calendar year 1954 and the 14.2 million placements made 
by the employment service were an important stabilizing force in cushioning 
the recent economic downturn and in enabling the economy to make a rapid 
recovery. 

The principal role of the Bureau of Employment Security is to provide leader- 
ship and technical assistance to the State employment security agencies. The 
increase of $307,500 for this Bureau relates primarily to the new responsibilities 
growing out of the legislation enacted by the last Congress to which I have 
referred, and to the need for more current and detailed information on employ- 


ment and unemployment. 
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VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 







It is proposed to keep the Veterans’ Employment Service in 1956 at its 1955 
level of operations. However, the problems with which it must deal are increasing. 
For example, as of November 30, 1954, there were 21,205,000 living veterans, of 
whom 3,315,000 had had service since the start of the activities in Korea. The 
recently-announced reductions in the Armed Forces will increase these numbers. 
The problems of integrating these veterans into the work force are increasingly 
difficult, and require continual emphasis to be resolved. There was an increase of 
. 58 percent (from 36,974 to 58,402) in the number of disabled veterans registered 
in local offices for employment between June 30, 1953, and June 30, 1954, and 
i recent figures show no diminution. 

| For administrative expenses of the State employment security agencies, I am 













requesting an increase of $20,780,000. Of this amount, it is estimated that salary 
increases of State employment security personnel will require approximately 
$5 million. Salaries of employment security personnel are related to those of other 
agencies of State government. 

Approximately $7 million of the increase is to enable the employment services 
to do a more adequate job. The staff available for the Employment Service to 
assist workers in finding jobs and employers to find workers, has declined steadily 
over a period of years. In trying to serve as many workers and employers as 
possible, an inadequate job has been done in some functions, and service has 
been curtailed for some groups. An example is the decline in placements of 
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skilled and professional workers because such placements entail more work, 
while at the same time the number of domestic and short-term placements has 
been rising. The Bureau of Employment Security has made a 2-year study to 
determine the time required to perform adequately such functions as taking new 
applications, counseling, testing and placements. The increase requested will 
provide funds for the time required to adequately perform these functions and 
will permit more emphasis on the placement of skilled and professional workers. 
In my opinion, the most important activity of the employment security program 
is the placing of workers in jobs. Let me cite this simple example. In the third 
quarter of 1954 unemployment insurance benefit payments averaged $44 million 
per week. If the 1,800,000 workers drawing those benefits had been employed 
they would bave earned $153,125,000, purchasing power would have been increased 
by $108 million and the unemployment trust fund would not have disbursed 
$44 million. 

The balance of the increase relates primarily to pregrams authorized by new 
re og other workload increases, related costs, and to provide contingency 
unds. 

Unemployment compensation for veterans’ program.—The unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans’ program, since it became effective on October 15, 1952, 
has assisted about 525,000 of the more than 3,400,000 discharged Korean veterans 
in making the transition to civilian life smoothly. For periods of unemployment 
while seeking jobs, Korean veterans have been paid in excess of $150 million 
through December 31, 1954. Under a recent Presidential proclamation, these 
benefits, along with others provided in the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952, will not be available for veterans who have not acquired eligibility 
by January 31, 1955. The proclamation will not affect the amount of benefits 
to be paid in 1956, but may result in some reduction for 1957. For 1956 an in- 
crease of $24 million is required, due to the increased number of eligible veterans 
in the labor force. 

Unemployment compensation for Federal employees’ program.—The new program 
for unemployment compensation for Federal employees which began on January 
1, 1955, will provide the same protection for Federal employees during periods 
of unemployment that more than 36 million workers in private enterprise now 
enjoy. The program will provide benefits under the terms of the State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. We have negotiated agreements with all of the States to 
administer the program as contemplated by the legislation. We are requesting 
$40 million for tt e payment of benefits in 1956. 

Meaican farm labor program.—The Mexican farm labor program includes funds 
for the half-year July 1 to December 31, 1955, only, due to the expiration of the 
legislation. 

In both 1955 and 1956, approximately 350,000 Mexican workers will be con- 
tracted to agricultural employers. The number is far greater than has ever been 
contracted in this or any similar program. The increase is due, not to any 
substantial increase in the size of the agricultural labor force but rather to the 
success of the Immigration and Naturalization Service in keeping out illegal 
workers and the replacement of some of these with “‘legal’’ contract workers, 
provided through the Farm Placement Service. Due to the absence of cheap 
wetback labor, employers are offering more attractive wages to domestic workers. 
As a result, there has been a significant increase in the use of domestic labor in the 
border areas of all States contiguous to Mexico. An outstanding example is the 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas where the employment of domestic labor increased 
by 75 percent, from 20,000 in 1953 to 35,000 in 1954. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


I am requesting an increase for this Bureau of $227,000. The purpose of this 
increase is twofold. We must remember that the benefit payments made under 
this program are made primarily to Federal civilian employees who have been cut 
off from their regular income because of injury or disease arising from their 
employment; or to their families if the injury or disease should result in death. In 
one respect, they are very similar to payments under the unemployment compensa- 
tion program—they are to enable individuals and families to continue to meet 
their living expenses in the face of suddenly discontinued income. It is obvious, 
therefore, that they must be made promptly if they are to meet this need. 

Two years ago, as you know, a pilot decentralization project was set up in San 
Francisco to test the advantages of handling claims in the geographic area in 
which they arise. One of the results has been that in 70 percent of the cases 
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received in the San Francisco office, the first payment is made within 1 week of 
receipt of the claim as contrasted with 1 percent of claims processed in the central 
office. Complete decentralization is not sought at this time because of the prelim- 
inary costinvolved. Hcewever, we are planning to reorganize the claims processing 
operation into a series of units on a geographic basis which we are convinced will 
produce some but not all of the advantages apparent in the San Francisco opera- 
tion. It will involve some initial additional cost, but, at the same time, it will 
make for easy transition to complete decentralization when that goal finally can 
be achieved. This change to the ‘‘unit system” is in line with the most modern 
and efficient procedures worked out in the States. 

An improvement in the reporting practices of the employing agencies is another 
step which can contribute to the speedy handling of claims, and funds are ineluded 
in the increase for a campaign to accomplish this result. 

The second part of the twofold purpose of the increase is to assure that, despite 
the need for speed in processing claims, Federal funds are not dissipated through 
improper payments. This can be accomplished only by investigation of doubtful 
claims and by checking continuing liability in certain cases already on the rolls. 
This phase of the operation has been woefully weak in the recent past through 
lack of funds, and we propose to strengthen it at least to the point where we feel 
that reasonable protection is afforded. The savings to the Government should 
offset the cost many times over. 

Rehabilitation of the permanently disabled is another of our authorized functions 
which has not received its proper emphasis. When we consider that one per- 
manent disability case can cost the Government as much as $100,000, it becomes 
evident that we can no longer afford this neglect. Just one of these cases returned 
to gainful employment would cover several times the increase requested. Private 
insurance companies which have made substantial investments in rehabilitation 
report that the outlay is much more than offset by the decrease in medical and 
benefit payments. 

Funds for the operation of the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board are 
included in this section of the budget and no increase is requested for 1956. 
However, I would like to say that this Board has made considerable progress 
during the current fiscal year in reducing both the number of cases on hand and 
the average time required for processing a case. The additional legal services 
which are being requested for the Solicitor of the Department will make further 
improvement in this situation possible despite a still increasing caseload. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The Department of Labor in its program for 1956 has placed great emphasis on 
better factfinding for Government and for the public. This involves new statis- 
tics, improvement of existing statistics, and more detailed analysis of these re- 
ports so that we can apply them more effectively to action programs and to policy 
decisions. I have been much impressed during the past year with the fact that 
we did not have the information we needed to answer certain critical questions on 
unemployment, wages, and other important problems. For 1956 I am asking for 
an increase of $1,495,000 which will enable us to fill some very important statisti- 
cal gaps that became apparent during the economic adjustments of 1953-54, and 
that have been the subject of special requests of the Council of Economie Advisers 
and of the hearings of the Joint Committee on the Economie Report. Further, 
this increase is a part of a governmentwide effcrt to get a balanced statistical 
svstem, and increases have been provided in other agencies of Government having 
activities in this field for this purpose. 

In carrying out this statistical program, especially in the fields of unemploy- 
ment, employment, and labor turnover statistics, and of industrial injuries and 
workmen’s compensation, the Bureau of Labor Statistics will work in close coopera- 
ticn with other bureaus of the Department, other Federal agencies, and State 
agencies. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has long had a policy of collecting its 
statistics jointly with the States, wherever this is practicable, to avoid duplication 
and to improve both State and Federal studies. It is proposed in fiscal 1956 to 
strengthen and build this system. The Department of Labor has set up a Central 
Statistical Committee to see to it that all the statistical activities in the Depart- 
ment are utilized most efficiently, coordinated with each other, and so planned 
as to avoid duplication. 

You will note, in reviewing the Department’s proposes, thet I am stressing the 
development of better facts on employment and unemployment. I feel that this 
Government and, indeed, the publie generally have been handicapped this past 
year by lack of information on who the unemployed are, how people move about 
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from job to job and into and out of the labor market, the varying impacts of 
unemployment in local labor-market areas, the extent to which unemployment 
insurance benefits are inadequate in emergencies, and the like. 


WOMEN’S BUREAU 


The Women’s Bureau program for the next year is a comprehensive one. It 
will include studies on the critical shortages in teaching and nursing; the improve- 
ment and extension of State minimum-wage programs; the problem of older 
woman workers; equal pay; the social and economic problems of married women 
working; and employment opportunities for women. 

To insure the coordination of the work of the Women’s Bureau and that of 
other bureaus, the Director of the Women’s Bureau has been appointed Assistant 
to the Secretary for Women’s Affairs. 

The Assistant to the Secretary for Women’s Affairs will provide leadership and 
coordination of the Department’s activities which relate to women’s affairs, and 
will plan and review Bureau and Office programs to make certain that programs 
and materials are developed which will contribute to the improvement of the 
status of women. 

WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


Enforcement of the Federal wages and hours laws contributes directly to the 
maintenance of a stable and prosperous economy. This is accomplished by pre- 
venting depressed wage scales among sizable groups of unorganized workers in 
particular and all labor in general, insuring the judicious use cf child labor in 
industry and agriculture, discouraging unsafe and insanitary working conditions, 
and generally contributing to the maintenance of fair competitive conditions 
among employers. The results of the past year indicate the need for continuing 
a Vigorous investigation progiam. During 1954, investigations were made in 
39,430 nonagricultural establishments, and 52 percent of these were found in 
violation of one or more of the basic provisions of the Fair Labor Standards or 
the Public Contracts Acts. The investigations disclosed that 141,368 employees 
were underpaid in the total amount of $13,774,248, of which employers have 
agreed to pay $6,485,545. During the same year, 3,592 farms were visited, and 
of these 1,193 were found to be employing 4,389 children illegally. 

The number of investigations completed during 1954 was at the same level as 
1953 even though there was a sizable reduction in staff. This was possible be- 
cause of the introduction of simplified and improved investigation procedures. 
The results of the first 6 months of the current fiscal year indicate that approxi- 
mately the same level of program will be attained in fiscal 1955. 

The increase of $45,500 requested for 1956 is primarily to provide for two 
additional industry committees to be held in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
for the purpose of reviewing wage rates in several industries. The increased 
program is necessary in order to counteract the effects of the considerable lag in 
these islands’ wages compared to the wage changes on the mainland, which has 
resulted from convening annually only one or two committees during the past 
few years. Not only is this situation reacting to the detriment of workers in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, but it is also resulting in serious competitive 
problems for industries on the mainland. 

An active program of making wage determinations under the Walsh-Healey 
Act has been planned for 1955 and 1956. The budget provides for six industry 
hearings to be held during 1955 and during 1956, and it is anticipated that during 
the current fiscal year wage determinations will be issued in at least three indus- 
tries, including paper and pulp, metal business furniture and storage equipment, 
and envelopes. 

AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER FUNDS 


I want to say a special word about our request to restore limited authority to 
transfer funds between appropriations. This authority was eliminated by the 
joint conferees last year. We had this authority for several years and I under- 
stand our record has been good in the use of it. Annual reports to Congress were 
made whenever it was used and all transfers were subject to approval by the 
Bureau of the Budget. Thus, techniques were available which afforded good 
protection against abuse, yet it also made possible the handling of small unforeseen 
emergency items which otherwise would result in the processing of small supple- 
mental budgets. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


This budget designation is a misnomer. It includes salaries and expenses for 
the Secretary’s Office, the international labor program and centralized services to 
all bureaus. 

One of the weaknesses that I have found in the Department, with respect to 
the staff available in my own immediate office, is that I am unable to provide 
necessary leadership in labor legislation, policy formulation and program direction. 
To remedy this defect, I am requesting one position to assist me in the develop- 
ment of legislation and a professional assistant and clerk for the Under Secretary 
and similar assistance for the Assistant Secretary for Standards and Statistics. 

Funds are requested to develop a new program affecting the skills of the work 
force. Maintaining a strong growing economy and effective preparedness for 
national defense will depend largely upon the skill and versatility of our work 
force. Increased productivity resulting from technological progress has made 
possible employment of workers of limited skills at wage levels adequate to 
maintain high consumption levels. The introduction of automatic processes will 
limit employment possibilities of unskilled and semiskilled workers at the same 
time it increases the requirements for skilled workers to produce and maintain the 
complex machinery necessary for such processes. 

Further needs for skill and versatility in the work force will be imposed by such 
factors as shifts in employment from manufacturing to service occupations and by 
the adoption of more complex extractive processes for basic materials. The com- 
bination of these evident trends results in a requirement that for the future there 
must be greater attention given to the training of the work force not only of those 
entering employment but those already employed. 

Dean J. Douglas Brown, of Princeton, has recently emphasized the changing 
character of the demands on our manpower resources as follows: 

“The new problem is that of adjusting our manpower resources to the pattern 
of demand required by the mass production of a rapidly changing stream of com- 
plex goods. We have come to the painful realization that mass production of such 
goods places pressure upon our manpower resources not so much at the rank-and- 
file level of fabricators, assemblers, and distributors but, most of all, upon the far 
scarcer manpower which creates the ideas, designs, processes, and equipment 
which in turn makes thousandfold duplication desirable and possible.” 

The Nation then has the problem of— 

1. Guiding and motivating capable individuals to enter the skilled trades and 
the scientific, technical, and professional fields in sufficient numbers. 

2. Seeing that training and education have proper content and that the cumula- 
tion of training and education produces a skilled and versatile work force. 

3. Seeing that on-the-job and related training is done and is accomplished with 
the most effective methods. 

It is not being proposed that these problems are for the Federal Government 
to solve. These problems are those which parents, elementary and secondary 
schools, and institutions of higher learning, and employers and labor must face 
and solve. 

The Federal Government, including the Department of Labor, can provide 
assistance to these groups in solving the Nation’s problem of developing a skilled 
and versatile work force. Many things are being done, additional steps need to 
be taken and particularly there is need for the pieces of program to be placed 
in proper and effective relationship to each other in order to achieve our goals. 

The Department of Labor develops and publishes occupational outlook mate- 
rial to assist individuals in making sound occupational choices; the Department 
develops counseling techniques and through the Federal-State employment offices 
provides counseling services to individuals to help them in selecting training or 
educational programs in line with their capacities and interests and with the 
Nation’s needs for trained workers; the Department promotes apprenticeship 
programs in industry to meet the needs of the growing economy and national 
security. 

Funds are requested to provide for 5 positions at a total cost of $40,000 to 
prepare a new program in the development of the skills of the work force. This 
will involve— 

1. Developing programs and techniques for studying the current and 
long-range trends in economic and technological developments and preparing 
information which will be helpful to all groups in dealing with the problem 
of developing required skills; 

2. Developing new devices for coordinating the Department’s programs 
and for seeing that the Department’s programs deal with the right problems; 
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3. Developing new ideas for strengthening the Department’s occupational 
outlook, counseling and apprenticeship programs; 

4. Developing new programs to assist industry and labor in improving 
on-the-job training. 

In the field of international labor, an increase of $100,000 is requested to 
enable the Department to discharge its responsibilities. International discussion 
of fair labor standards, trade-union rights, forced labor, international trade, 
opportunities for productive employment, all have basic implications for the 
well-being of American workers. The admission of Russia and its satallites to 
the ILO, improvement of the labor attaché program, increasing calls for pro- 
viding qualified experts for interagency committees, are all recent developments 
which place increasing demands on the Department. The requested increase 
is for 15 new positions. 

For centralized administrative services to all bureaus, I am also requesting 
a small increase for three additional duplicating-machine operators necessary 
because of the increase in Department programs. 


(Attachment 1) 


OBJECTIVES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The act creating the Department of Labor provides ‘“‘The purpose of the 
Department of Labor shall be to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States, to improve their working conditions, and to 
advance their opportunities for profitable employment.” 

In furthering these general objectives, the programs and policies of the Depart- 
ment of Labor are designed: 

1. To aid, through an effective Federal-State employment service system, in 
getting the best possible job for the worker, and the best possible worker for the 
job; and, when suitable jobs are not to be had, to insure the availability of a 
en provides adequate unemployment compensation with dignity and 

ispatch. 

2. To help employees, employers, and the States in making work practices 
and work places safe and healthy, and, when injury or illness do occur, to aid in 
the provision of workmen’s compensation which will not only prevent hardship 
to the injured worker and his family, but whenever possible restore him to health 
and useful employment. 

3. To provide a framework within which employers and employees can conduct 
their affairs and fairly work out their differences with a minimum of Government 
intervention; but where practices exist that offend American standards of decent 
wages or hours or working conditions, to blot out these substandard conditions 
by vigorous enforcement of labor-standards legislation. 

4. To sponsor training programs and vocational guidance which bring out the 
best potentialities in individuals of all ages, and which will produce a body of 
skilled and versatile workers to meet the needs of our expanding economy and of 
national defense; and to anticipate the demands of a possible mobilization period 
by manpower planning that, within our traditions of freedom and protection of 
labor standards, will effectively safeguard the national security. 

5. To supply the factual information needed to develop sound judgments and 
policies on employment, unemployment productivity, wages, hours of work, 
working conditions, labor relations, work injuries, prices, cost of living, and the 
like; and to undertake assist and stimulate economic and social research which 
promises new knowledge to aid in furthering the well-being of working people. 

6. To make provision for the particular needs and opportunities of individuals 
in special circumstances, such as: older workers, whose ability to contribute to 
the economy must be better understood; women, whose skills are vital to the 
Nation’s labor force; young workers, who require both added protection from 
damaging work surroundings and also special guidance and training; handicapped 
workers, whose capabilities, properly analyzed and developed, can be a valuable 
resource to themselves and to the country; minority groups, who possess great 
untapped resources of talent and strength that must not be wasted through dis- 
criminatory rules, attitudes, or practices; and veterans, who, through special 
placement efforts and guarding of reemployment rights, may be assisted to regain 
their competitive position in the labor market without undergoing a penalty 
because of the interruption of their careers by military service. 

7. To promote public and private programs which, as a means of improving 
international harmony, will help the workers of this country and other countries 
to a better understanding of each other’s attitudes, aspirations, and institutions. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY MITCHELL 


Secretary Mircuety. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this appro- 
priation request includes appropriations for programs which have been 
in existence for years and with which you are well acquainted. We 
have “Employment Service,’ including the Veterans’ Service; ‘“‘Ap- 
prenticeship training’; Unemployment insurance,” including such 
insurance for veterans; ‘‘Workmen’s compensation for Federal em- 
ployees’”’; ‘“Reemployment services to veterans”; “Labor standards”’; 
“Minimum wage and overtime’’; ‘International labor,” and ‘‘Services 
for women wage earners.” 

Of these services, we request an increase for “Employment service” 
and “Unemployment insurance—grants to States’; ‘Unemployment 
insurance for veterans and Federal employees’; ““Employment and 
unemployment statistics’; ‘Federal employees’ compensation”’; 
‘“‘Workmen’s compensation standards’; ‘Veterans’ reemployment 
rights’; ‘“‘Apprenticeship training,’ and “Minimum wage and over- 
time.” 

NEW PROGRAMS FOR WHICH FUNDS ARE REQUESTED 


We have several new programs for which funds are being requested. 
One which we consider very important is that of developing a program 
which will point the way to increasing jobs for older workers through 
eliminating discrimination against employment of this age group. 
Another new program is developing manpower mobilization and civil 
defense plans and programs as requested by the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and the Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

Our budget request does not provide for any new or expanded 
programs to carry out legislation which the Congress may enact this 
year, such as those relating to Federal fair labor standards, industrial 
safety, and those relating to Federal employees’ compensation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1956 BUDGET BY PROGRAMS 


In dollars, the total amount of the estimate for 1956 is $514,816,000, 
allocated as follows: Federal employee compensation benefit pay- 
ments, 9 percent; unemployment compensation benefit payments to 
veterans, 29 percent; unemployment compensation benefit payments 
to Federal workers, 7 percent; grants to State employment security 
agencies, 49 percent, and Federal program operation, 6 percent, 
making a total of 100 percent or $514,816,000. 

I might say that shortly after I took office I initiated a project to 
evaluate the Department’s programs and organization. This evalua- 
tion was done by the Department staff and a group of outside consult- 
ants. I think the evaluation resulted in a clarification of the objectives 
of the Department and with particular emphasis on strengthening 
departmental administration, supervision, and direction. Some of the 
budgets requests are a reflection of that evaluation and the first one 
which I would like to talk about, which is a direct reflection of the 
evaluation of our activities in our programs, is a request for a new 
appropriation of $473,000 to enable the Department to carry out 
delegated responsibilities from the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, and to initiate a project directed 
toward eliminating employment problems of the older workers. 
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MANPOWER MOBILIZATION 


As to the first one, delegation from ODM on manpower mobilization, 
it seems to us that the need for research and study as to the availability 
of manpower in the event of attack on the continental United States 
is a vital necessity. The manpower problem in the event of attack will 
be one which we must think through and which we must have plans 
to meet. The planning is, I believe, part of our statutory responsi- 
sibility in the manpower field. In addition to our own responsibility, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization has delegated to our Department the 
responsibility for manpower stabilization planning cc that Office 
might have to do. 


PROBLEMS OF THE OLDER WORKER 


As to the second part, which is the development of the programs 
and policy as to what to do about the older worker, I think it is one 
of the most vexing and important problems which we have in employ- 
ment practices in the manpower, field. Since 1900, the total popula- 
tion has doubled in this country, but the number of people in the age 
bracket of 65 and over has quadrupled, and those in the 45 to 64 group 
has tripled. Life expectancy has increased and, as a result of the 
increase in life expectancy, the worklife expectancy has decreased. 
There are 33 million people in this country over 45 and present 
population trends will aggravate this problem and will result in a 
declining rate of labor force participation by these age groups. 

I think employers, Government officials, labor unions, and, of course, 
the people affected, are deeply concerned about this problem and we 
believe there must be a long-range study which will help employers and 
the public at large to work it out. 

The specific needs for these programs will be explained later. How- 
ever, I might say that insofar as we have dealt with the problem to 
this point, it is our belief that this is a major national education job 
after we have obtained the full facts. One of the apparent facts in 
the whole situation seems to be the employment practices of many 
companies which make it difficult for a man 45 years of age or over to 
get a new job, and the personnel practices of many companies which 
tend to downgrade older people, and also those pension plan practices 
that make retirement at age 65 mandatory. All of those contribute 
to a lessened employment opportunity for people in the older age 
bracket. And, as we can see, if a greater percentage of our population 
becomes older, we may lose as a national resource the services and 
productivity of a large group of our male population. I think it 
needs highlighting and study. I speak of this first, because that is a 
new request. 

OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Now I would like briefly to refer to some of the various bureaus and 
offices in the Department. 

The first is the Office of the Solicitor, where we are requesting an 
increase of $50,000. This increase is related to the employment 
security program and the legal services necessary there because of new 
legislation in this field—that is, the inclusion of Federal workers; 
second, the wage determination program, particularly in the coordina- 
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tion of enforcement of the labor standards provisions of the various 
statutes relating to Federal construction and the improvement of wage 
data evidence on which the wage determinations themselves are based; 
and, third, the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board program 
for which the Solicitor’s Office renders legal services and assistance in 
the preparation of Board decisions. 

You may recall last year we mentioned in the testimony that the 
Federal employee who is entitled to compensation for injuries in 
accidents while at work often had to wait many, many months before 
a decision was made on an appeal and, for the last year, we have been 
successfully driving that backlog down; but there is still more of a 
backlog than I would like to see. 


Bureau or LABor STANDARDS 


For the Bureau of Labor Standards, we are requesting an increase of 
$125,000. This Bureau serves as the center and clearinghouse of in- 
formation on labor legislation, and gives technical guidance and assist- 
ance to State departments which are concerned with labor matters. 
This increase will provide a program for improvement of workmen’s 
compensation standards in the States; an expansion of the safety 
activities in the States; and an acceleration of the program for em- 
ployment of the physically handicapped in the States. 

I think I should mention here that the physically handicapped pro- 
gram is administered by a President’s Committee in the Department 
of Labor, and the Department of Labor only furnishes the house- 
keeping services for this program. 

I might say, in connection with the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
that last year Congress approved $50,000 for a project to begin a 
program for eliminating some of the detrimental aspects of employ- 
ment of domestic migrant labor. By that I mean American domestic 
workers; not Mexicans. I am glad to report that with those funds 
allocated the President set up a committee consisting of the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture, Interior, Labor, and Health, Education and 
Welfare, and the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. This Committee has met and working committees have 
been appointed and the program is moving forward. We hope this 
program will solve many of the very difficult problems in connection 
with American migratory workers. This program, we believe, is a 
recognition of the problem and the development of knowledge in the 
communities as to how they might meet the problem. 

I might say we believe, basically, that the solution of this rests at 
the local level with the towns, communities, and States, and the 
Federal Government can only provide leadership, knowledge, and 
information to help the communities solve their own problems. 


BuREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


The next bureau which I would like to mention is the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. We are requesting an increase 
here of $92,000 to enable the Bureau to keep abreast of a growing 
workload, and reduce its backlog to a manageable level. This Bureau, 
as you know, has the obligation to provide job protection for those 
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who are interrupted in their civilian pursuits by military service. 
It serves ex-servicemen, reservists performing training duty, persons 
rejected for military service, employers, and labor organizations, 
It is interesting to note that this Bureau, which is a comparatively 
small one in terms of personnel, has done a most excellent job. The 
workload has increased some 62 percent since 1952 without any in- 
crease in staff. The Bureau has managed to develop techniques to 
facilitate the handling of cases, but we believe now it has reached 
the point where additional staff is the only way to get operations 
on a current basis. 

Now may I introduce the Under Secretary, Mr. Larson, who came 
in late? 

Bureau OF APPRENTICESHIP 


The next is the Bureau of Apprenticeship. This Bureau is one of 
the major bureaus of the Department of Labor. I believe as our 
economy expands and particularly with the rapid introduction of 
automatic processes there is a demand for more and more skilled 
workers and there is a demand, also, for expansion of skills of the 
present force to meet technological advances. We request $100,000 
additional to enable this Bureau, which is the operating organizational 
unit of the Department in the field of training, to increase its effective- 
ness in providing information, stimulation, and technical assistance to 
labor and management in the training of workers to higher skills. 

I might say in the last year that some 3,000 additional labor- 
management apprenticeship-training activities have been launched. 
This cae: ie Patterson will give you the details later—I think 
has a major role to play in meeting this problem of providing skilled 
workers. 

BurEAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


For the Bureau of Employment Security, we are requesting an 
increase of $307,500. This increase for this Bureau relates primarily 
to the new responsibilities growing out of legislation enacted last year, 
to which I have referred, and to the need for more current and detailed 
information on employment and unemployment. We paid $2 billion 
to unemployed workers in the Federal-State system in the calendar 
year 1954, and 14.2 million placements were made by the Employment 
Service. I think this activity was an important factor in stabilizing 
and cushioning the recent economic downturn and enabling the econ- 
omy to make a rapid recovery. I will go into some of the aspects of 
this program a little later. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Veterans’ Employment Service we propose to keep at its 1955 
level of operations. I might say, however, that the problems with 
which it must deal are Jncreasing. For example, as of November 30, 
1954, there were 21,205,000 living veterans, of whom 3,315,000 had 
had service since the start of the activities in Korea. The problems 
of integrating these veterans into the work force are increasingly 
difficult and require continual emphasis to be resolved. 

I might say that the employment services of the State bureaus of 
Employment Security play an important role in the actual place- 
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ment of veterans. The Veterans’ Employment Service personnel 
have the job of coordinating activities of the various State employ- 
ment services as they relate to veterans, and seeing that the veterans 
are adequately taken care of in the normal employment process. 

For the administrative expenses of the State employment security 
agencies, we are requesting an increase of $20,780,000. Approxi- 
mately $7 million of this increase is to enable the employment services 
to do a more adequate job, and the staff available for the Employment 
Service to assist workers in finding jobs and employers to find workers 
has declined steadily over a period of years. What has happened is 
that in an effort on the part of the State employment security agencies 
to handle the unemployment compensation program, oftentimes ad- 
ministrative help which is required for the effective administration of 
the employment offices, under the pressure of payment of claims and 
determination of claims for unemployment compensation, that help 
has been transferred to the payment of claims rather than to the 
securing of jobs. And we believe that this increase in funds is a highly 
necessary one, because we need to strengthen the employment activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Employment Security to a greater extent than it 
has been. It goes without saying, from the point of view of the 
Government and the taxpayer, the employer and the worker, that it is 
much more desirable for the worker to have a job than it is to be draw- 
ing unemployment compensation. And more and more we find that 
this shift of emphasis has damaged the employment services in the 
States, and we propose to try to strengthen it. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


As to unemployment compensation for veterans, we have assisted 
some 525,000 veterans of the more than 3,400,000 discharged Korean 
veterans in making the transition from military life to civilian life, 
and, for the periods of unemployment while they were seeking jobs, 
Korean veterans have been paid in excess of $150 million through 
December 31, 1954. 

As you know, under a recent Presidential proclamation, these 
benefits, along with others provided in the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, will not be available for veterans who have 
not acquired eligibility by January 31, 1955. This proclamation will 
not affect the amount of benefits to be paid in 1956, but it may result 
in some reduction for 1957. For 1956 an increase of $24 million is 
required, due to the increased number of eligible veterans in the 
labor force. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES PROGRAM 


Next is the unemployment compensation for Federal employees 
ore: This is a new program, as you know, passed by Congress 
ast year and began on January 1, 1955. It will provide the same 


protection for Federal employees during periods of unemployment 
that more than 36 million workers in private enterprise now enjoy. 
The program will provide benefits under the terms of the State unem- 
ployment insurance laws, and we have negotiated agreements with 
all of the States to administer the program as contemplated by the 
legislation passed by Congress last year. 

We are requesting $40 million for the payment of benefits in 1956. 
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MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


For the Mexican farm labor program our request includes funds 
for the half year July 1 to December 31, 1955, only, because this 
legislation expires as of December 31, 1955. 

In both 1955 and 1956, we believe approximately 350,000 Mexican 
workers will be contracted to agricultural employers. This number 
is far greater than has ever been contracted for in this or any other 
similar program, and the increase is due mainly to a substantial rise 
in the legal agricultural labor force, due to the activities and the 
success of the program of the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
in keeping out wetback labor. As wetback labor has been denied 
access to our borders, the employers, many of whom formerly used 
wetback labor, have contracted for legal services. This has increased 
the load of the Labor Department under the Mexican farm labor 
program considerably. It has also done what I consider to be a 
major accomplishment: it has increased the use of domestic labor in 
all of the border areas. After all, I think our major concern in the 
Labor Department, under directions of Congress, is the concern for 
domestic American workers and labor standards. 

An outstanding example of the increase in domestic labor use is 
in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas where the employment of domestic 
labor increased by 75 percent from 20,000 in 1953 to 35,000 in 1954. 

I might point out as far as we in the Labor Department are con- 
cerned that we believe firmly our major job in this area is the protection 
of labor standards of domestic American workers and furnishing the 
foreign help only when its definite need can be proven. 


Bureau or Empioyeres’ COMPENSATION 


For the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, we are requesting an 
increase of $227,000. The purpose of this increase is twofold. The 
benefit payments made under this program are primarily to Federal 
civilian employees who have been cut off from their regular income 
because of injury or disease arising from their employment, and to 
their families if the injury or disease should result in death. In one 
respect, they are very similar to payments under the unemployment 
compensation program. They enable individuals and families to 
continue to meet their living expenses in the face of suddenly dis- 
continued income. It is obvious, therefore, that they must be made 
promptly if they are to meet this need. 

Two years ago, as you know, a pilot decentralization project was 
set up in San Francisco to test the advantages of handling claims in 
the geographic area in which they arise. One of the results has been 
that in 70 percent of the cases received in the San Francisco office, 
the first payment is made within 1 week of receipt of the claim, as 
contrasted with 1 percent of claims processed in the central office. 
Complete decentralization is not sought at this time because of the 
preliminary cost involved. However, we are planning to reorganize 
the claims processing operation in the Washington office into a series 
of units on a geographic basis, which we are convinced will produce 
some but not all of the advantages apparent in the San Francisco 
operation. It will involve some initial additional cost but, at the same 
time, it will make for easy transition to complete decentralization when 
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that goal finally can be achieved. This change to the unit system is 
in line with the most modern and efficient procedures worked out in 
the States. 

We have one other objective in requesting this money, that is, to 
bring about an improvement in the reporting processes of the employ- 
ing agencies, that is, the other agencies of the Government, and we 
need money to bring about a more speedy handling of claims by 
education of the other agencies. 

The second part of this twofold purpose is also to assure, despite 
the need for speed in processing claims, that Federal funds are not 
dissipated through improper payments. This we believe can be 
accomplished only by investigation of doubtful claims and by check- 
ing continuing liability in certain cases already on the rolls. This 
phase of the operation has been woefully weak in the recent past 
through lack of funds and we would like to strengthen it at least to 
the point where we feel reasonable protection is afforded. We believe 
the saving to the Government by this investment in investigation will 
offset the cost many times over. 

Rehabilitation of the permanently disabled is another of our author- 
ized functions which we believe has not received proper emphasis. 
When we consider that one permanent disability case can cost the 
Government as much as $100,000, it becomes evident that we cannot 
afford to neglect this area too long. Just one of these cases returned 
to gainful employment would cover several times the cost of the total 
increase. Private insurance companies which have made substantial 
investments in rehabilitation report that the outlay is much more 
than offset by the decrease in medical and benefit payments. 

Also, funds for the operation of the Employees’ Compensation 
Appeals Board are included in this section of the budget and no in- 
crease is requested for 1956. As I said earlier, this Board has made 
considerable progress during the current fiscal year in reducing its 
backlog, and a further reduction can be achieved by increased activity 
on the part of the Solicitor’s Office in the handling of cases. 


Bureau or Lasor STAtTIstics 


In the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for 1956 we are requesting an 
increase of $1,495,000, which will enable us to fill some very important 
statistical gaps that became apparent during the economic adjust- 
ments of 1953-54. These requests to some extent have been the 
subject of special requests of the Council of Economic Advisers and 
the hearings of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. Fur- 
ther, this increase is a part of a governmentwide effort to get a bal- 
anced statistical system, and increases have been provided in other 
agencies of Government, having activities in this field, for this pur- 
pose. 

In carrying out this statistical program, especially in the fields of 
unemployment, employment, and labor turnover statistics, and of 
industrial injuries and workmen’s compensation, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics will work in close cooperation with other bureaus of the 
Department, other Federal agencies, and State agencies. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has long had a policy of collecting its statistics 
jointly with the States, wherever this is practicable, to avoid dupli- 
cation and to improve both State and Federal studies. It is proposed 
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in fiscal 1956 to strengthen and build this system and the Department 
of Labor has set up a Central Statistical Committee to see to it that 
all the statistical activities in the Department are utilized most 
efficiently, coordinated with each other, and so planned as to avoid 
duplication. 

You will note, in reviewing the Department’s proposals, that I am 
placing particular stress on the development of better facts on employ- 
ment and unemployment. I feel strongly that the Government and 
public need to know more about employment and unemployment than 
we do now. We have been handicapped in the past year in not know- 
ing what was the extent of our unemployment load, what were the 
characteristics of the unemployed. For example, the worker in De- 
troit who was the head of a family with four dependents has the same 
statistical value, if he is unemployed, as the part-time worker in 
Macy’s New York store who is a supplementary wage earner and does 
not have any economic responsibility as the head of a family. We 
need to have that kind of information. We need to know how long 
our people are unemployed; we need to know how much of this unem- 
ployment is young people, old people; we need to know many aspects 
of this unemployment picture, which we do not now have any basis 
for judgment or information on, if we are to correct or to help the 
unemployed. We need to know the varying impacts of unemploy- 
ment in local market areas and the extent to which unemployment- 
insurance benefits are inadequate in emergencies. We need informa- 
tion of that sort. 

We believe that money invested in this kind of research will repay 
in dividends many times. 


WomMEN’s BuREAU 


The Women’s Bureau program for next year is a very comprehensive 
one. It will include studies on the critical shortages in teaching and 
nursing, the improvement and extension of State minimum-wage 
programs, the problem of older women workers, equal pay, the social 
and economic problems of married women working, and employment 
opportunities for women. 

We are not asking for any increase for the Women’s Bureau, 
because due to the reorganization we have brought to bear on the 
women’s problem all of the activities of all of the bureaus of the 
Department. We have appointed the Director of the Women’s 
Bureau as assistant to the Secretary for Women’s Affairs. As such, 
she has the job of coordinating, planning, and reviewing the programs 
of all Department activities as they involve and apply to women. 
So I believe we have been able to strengthen women’s activities by 
bringing into play on the women’s problems all of the bureaus in the 
Department which have a part to play in it. 


WaGeE AND Hovr Division 


In the Wage and Hour Division, we believe that the enforcement of 
the Federal wages and hours laws contributes directly to the mainte- 
nance of a stable and prosperous economy, and the results of the past 
year indicate the need for continuing a vigorous investigation pro- 
gram. During 1954, investigations were made in 39,430 nonagri- 
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cultural establishments and 52 percent of these were found in violation 
of one or more of the basic provisions of the Fair Labor Standards or 
the Public Contracts Acts. These investigations disclosed that 
141,368 employees were underpaid in the total amount of $13,774,248, 
of which employers have agreed to pay $6,485,545. 

During the same year, we visited 3,592 farms and, of these, over 
1,100 were found to be employing 4,300 children illegally. 

The number of investigations completed during 1954 was at the 
same level as 1953, even though there was a sizable reduction in staff. 
This was possible because of the introduction of simplified and 
improved investigation procedures. The results of the first 6 months 
of the current fiscal year indicate that approximately the same level 
of program will be attained in fiscal 1955. 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEES FOR PUERTO RICO 


We have requested an increase in this bureau of $45,500 for 1956. 
That increase is primarily to provide for two additional industry com- 
mittees to be held in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands for the pur- 
pose of reviewing wage rates in several industries in those islands. 
The increased program is necessary in order to counteract the effects of 
the considerable lag in these islands’ wages, compared to the wage 
changes on the mainland, which has resulted from convening annually 
only 1 or 2 committees during the past few years. Not only is this 
situation reacting to the detriment of workers in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, but it is also resulting in serious competitive problems 
for industries on the mainland. 

There has been, particularly in some of the soft-goods industries, 
American industries, a decided move toward cheaper labor that is 
available in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, to move from the 
mainland. We believe an active program of making wage determi- 
nations under the Walsh-Healey Act needs to be planned for 1955-56. 
The budget provides for 6 industry hearings to be held during 1955-56 
and it is anticipated that during the current fiscal year wage determi- 
nations will be issued in at least 3 industries, including paper and pulp, 
metal business furniture and storage equipment, and envelopes. 

I want to say a special word here about our request to restore 
limited authority to transfer funds between appropriations. This 
particular authority was eliminated by the joint conferees last year. 
We had this authority several years ago and I understand our record 
has been good in the use of it, due to Mr. Dodson’s good work. Annual 
reports to Congress were made whenever it was used and all transfers 
were subject to approval by the Bureau of the Budget. Thus tech- 
niques were available which afforded good protection against abuse; 
yet it also made possible the handling of small unforeseen emergency 
items which otherwise would result in the processing of small supple- 
mental budgets. We earnestly request restoration of this authority 
for transfer. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Now I come finally to the Office of the Secretary. And may I 
say I believe this budget designation is a misnomer, because it in- 
cludes the salaries and expenses for the Sec retary’s Office, the inter- 
national labor program, and centralized services to all the bureaus 
of the Department, such as duplicating services, and so forth. 
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One of the weaknesses that I have found in the Department with 
respect to the staff available to my own office is that, with the limited 
staff, I have been hampered in my ability to provide leadership in 
labor legislation, policy formulation, and program direction. . To 
remedy this defect, | am requesting one position to assist me in the 
development of legislation, and a professional assistant and clerk 
for the Under Secretary, and similar assistants for the Assistant 
Secretary for Standards and Statistics. 


SKILLS OF THE WORK FORCE 


Funds are also requested to develop a new program affecting the 
skills of the work force and I would like to dwell a little on this request 
if I may, because we primarily believe that maintaining a strong 
growing economy and effective preparedness for national defense 
will depend largely upon the skill and versatility of our work force 

Increased productivity resulting from tee hnological progress has 
made possible the employment of workers with limited skills at w age 
levels adequate to maintain high consumption levels. I think we are 
faced in the foreseeable future—we have already seen some effects 
of it—with the introduction of automatic processes which will limit 
employment possibilities of unskilled and semiskilled workers at the 
same time that it increases the requirements for skilled workers to 
produce and maintain the complex machinery necessary for such 
processes. 

Further needs for skills and versatility in the work force will be 
imposed by such factors as shifts in employment from manufacturing 
to service occupations and by the adoption of more complex extractive 
processes for basic materials. 

The combination of these evident trends results in a requirement 
that for the future there must be greater attention given to the train- 
ing of the work force not only of those entering employment but those 
already employed. 

We believe that the National Government, the Nation as a whole, 
then, has the problem (1) of guiding and motivating capable indi- 
viduals to enter the skilled trades and the scientific, technical, and 
professional fields in sufficient numbers; (2) seeing that training and 
education have proper content and that the cumulation of training 
and education produces a skilled and versatile work force; and (3) 
seeing that on-the-job and related training is done and is accomplished 
with the most effect methods. 

I want to make clear it is not being proposed that these problems 
are for the Federal Government to solve. These problems are those 
which parents, elementary and secondary schools, institutions of 
higher learning, and employers and labor must face and solve them- 
selves. The Federal Government, including the Department of 
Labor, can provide only assistance to these groups in solving the 
Nation’s problem, and helping them to point up the problem, and 
helping them learn some of the facets of the problem, so that they 
can in time carry them out. 

The Department of Labor does many things now which are help- 
ful in this area. We want to do more. We develop and publish 
occupational outlook material to assist individuals in making sound 
occupational choices; we develop counseling techniques and, through 
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the Federal-State employment offices, provide counseling services to 
individuals to help them in selecting training or educational programs 
in line with their capacities, and the Department, of course, promotes 
apprenticeship programs in industry to meet the needs of the growing 
economy and national security. 

We are requesting funds to provide for 5 additional positions in 
the Office of the Secretary at a total cost of $40,000, to prepare a new 
program in the development of the skills of the work force. This 
program will involve four things: (1) Developing programs and tech- 
niques for studying the current and long-range trends in economic and 
technological developments and preparing information which will be 
helpful to all groups in dealing with the problem of developing re- 
quired ekills; (2) developing new devices for coordinating the Depart- 
ment’s programs and for seeing that the Department’s programs dea] 
with the right problems; (3) developing new ideas for strengthening 
the Department’s occupational outlook, counseling and apprentice- 
ship programs; and (4) developing new programs to assist industry 
and labor in improving on-the-job training. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 


In the field of international labor, an increase of $100,000 is re- 
quested to enable the Department to discharge its responsibilities in 
this field. The international field involves, of course, the problem of 
the American ILO; the whole problem of international trade as it 
affects labor opportunities for productive employment, and all of 
the other things that have an effect on the well-being of American 
workers. The admission of Russia and its satellites to the ILO, im- 
provement of the labor-attaché program meeting, increasing calls for 
providing qualified experts for interagency committees are all recent 
developments which place increasing demands on the Department. 
The requested increase is for 15 new positions. 

For the centralized administrative services to all bureaus, I am also 
requesting a small increase for three additional duplicating machine 
operators necessary because of the increase in Department programs. 

Now, if I may, I would like to go off of the record for a moment on 
international labor affairs. 

Mr. Focarry. Go ahead. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Mircueiyi. Gentlemen, that completes my formal state- 
ment. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Mr. Focartry. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

I notice in the budget we have before us that you have asked for 
increases in every bureau but the Women’s Bureau. Why has not 
the Women’s Bureau budget been increased? Is that all they need? 

Secretary MircuHe.t. It is our belief and the belief of the Director 
of the Women’s Bureau that the present budget is sufficient. And 
the reason for that, as I sketched in my statement, is that in the past 
the Women’s Bureau has been an isolated bureau within the Depart- 
ment of Labor engaged in developing in the States minimum wages, 
for example, as it applies to women; engaged in the development of 
statistics that have to do with the employment of women, and so 
forth. What we have done is to take all of the bureaus of the Depart- 
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ment and make thieir services available to the Women’s Bureau. | Let 
me give you an example. You may have noticed that one of the 
activities of the Women’s Bureau for 1956 is getting at this whole 
problem of the nursing shortage. In the past the Women’s Bureau 
would never have had available to it the personnel or talents of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the gathering of statistical background 
to get at this problem. Now, under this new form of relationship 
in the Department, whatever the Women’s Bureau needs in the way 
of statistics for the development of a new program they will get from 
other bureaus of the Department. So actually while the work of 
the Women’s Bureau will be greatly increased, they will be able to 
handle it only because we are able to provide services of the other 
bureaus which in the past the Women’s Bureau has tried to do itself. 
That is our explanation. 

Mr. Focarty. Was not some thought given to abolishing the 
Women’s Bureau a while back? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Last year. 

Mr. Fogarty. And setting up those functions in various other 
bureaus of the Department? 

Secretary Mircueuy. Last year I spoke of that here. My feeling 
was that the problem of women workers pervaded every one of our 
activities, and this step which we have taken now is the more sensible 
step. After a very thorough study of the problem, we are able to 
bring to the study of the women’s problem, the institution of programs 
for women, all of the activities of the Department, which was my 
original objective, and we will keep centralized this cohesive group of 
people who are technically expert. 


ToraL BupGet or DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Fogarty. I think in your prepared statement you said the 
budget came to a total of $514,816,000. 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. The sheet I have before me is $470 million. You 
include the employees’ compensation fund, which is an indefinite ap- 
propriation? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. And that $44 million added to the $470 million 
would bring it up to $514 million? 

Secretary Mircue.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. For your definite annual appropriations an increase 
of $77 million is being requested? 

Secretary Mircueu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. And your largest increase is in the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

Secretary Mircuziu. Which is in the amount of grants to States. 

Mr. Fogarty. Grants to States and unemployment compensation 
for veterans, and the new program of unemployment compensation 
for Federal employees. 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is there a supplemental request for $20 million in 
this Federal employees’ program up before us now? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir, it is not up before you at this time; but the 
President, in sending the budget to Congress, indicated the possibility 
that he would have to send forward a $20 million request. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





1954 actual 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred from— 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security,” 
pursuant to Public Laws 170 and 286____ 
“Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour: Division,’’ pur- 
suant to Public Law 170 


; Adjusted appropriation or estimate. -.-_-_-__--- bKbeen ps | 
Reimbursements from other accounts.__..........---- shite a | 12, 005 
Total available for obligation eh 1, 391, 005 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings__............--- ted’ | 


Obligations incurred 








Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual 


Direct Obligations 


. Executive direction and program coordination 
2. International labor affairs __ 
3. Central administrative services 


106, 757 


Total direct obligations--_. _- satan 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 


3. Central administrative services_-___...-- swing ghvdeime tehede ee | 


12, 005 


Obligations incurred _-_-.-- 


$1, 350,000 | 


15, 000 | 
| 1,379,000 | 


—457 | 


1, 390, 548 


$333, 547 | 
938, 239 | 


1, 390, 548 | 


1955 estimate 


$1, 327, 000 


1, 327, 000 
6, 780 





| 1955 estimate 


85, 000 
897, 844 


327 000 


1, 333, 780 | 





1, 333, 780 


$344, 156 | 


1956 estimate 


1956 estimate 


$431, 583 
185, 000 
910, 417 


, 527, Of 0 


6, 780 
1, 533, 780 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Ave rage s salary 
Average grade 
Ungr: ede ‘po sitions: 


$4, 957 
GS-6.5 
Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 1, 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52 week base 
Payment above basi 


238, 814 
10, 455 
4, 792 
rates 6, 247 


‘Total personal service obligations , 260, 308 


Direct Obligations 


$1, 248, 934 
18, 903 

1, 083 

22, 007 

6, 465 

11, 354 

37, 295 

22, 789 

8, 408 

1, 305 


1, 378, 543 


Personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of thiags 
Communication services 
Priatiag and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
‘Taxes aud assessments 


Ol 
02 
03 
O4 
06 
07 
Os 
oy 
15 


lotal direct obligations... 


4, 000 


1955 estimate 


$5, 007 | 


GS-6.5 


4,170 


, 210, 060 


4, 735 
6, OVO 


, 220, 795 


$1, 214, 415 
25, 000 
1, 000 


23, 000 | 


6, 000 
7, 385 
23, 000 
24, 000 
2, OOO | 
1, 200 


l, 327, 000 


1956 estimate 


, 383, 835 


5, 479 
6, 000 


, 395, 314 


$1, 388, 934 
40, 200 
1, 000 
24, 450 
6, 000 
8, 056 
23, 0OO 
29, 000 
5, 000 
1, 360 


1, 527, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Oh, Peel GANG fo x8 ge oho n hes - act opendes sex edatee $11, 374 $6, 380 $6, 380 
07 Other contractual services. _______-- aud baead 631 400 400 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
CUNGNODEIOUEE, 21 i oa 2 523452 sees A lc Aud 12, 005 6, , 780 6, 780 
Obligations incurred__..............---..--.------ ; 1,390, 548 | 1, 333, 780 1, 533, 780 


Analysis of expenditures 


omen 5 for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward ___-_---__- BLS DAP ed $42, 380 $50, 789 $48, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year____..._...___________-- 1, 390, 548 1, 333, 780 1, 533, 780 
, 1, 432, 928 1, 384, 569 1, 581, 780 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years. ____.___-- Bens —9, 098 
Reimbursements__-- —12, 005 —6, 780 —6, 780 

Obligated balance cz arried to certified claims account __- ‘ —412 
Obligated balance carried forward __._______- , : £4 — 50, 789 —48, 000 —55, 000 
TRIE INOUE a Sieg een Gn eigen guere 1, 360, 624 1, 329, 789 1, 520, 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 

Out of current authorizations __-- 1, 327, 776 1, 279, 000 1, 472, 000 
Out of prior authorizations__.____.._---- So saten eaees 32, 848 50, 789 48, 000 


Mr. Focarty. As usual, we will have the heads of all of these 
bureaus follow you, Mr. Secretary. I understand that you will testify 
on the details of the request relating to your office, including the inter- 
national labor affairs—and you have this new program of ; manpower 
mobilization, and civil defense, and the promotion of employment for 
older workers. 

Secretary MircHeE.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. In your own office you are asking, in salaries and 
expenses, for $200,000 more than you had available in 1955. As I 
look at the record of 1955, you had available $1,327,000 and you are 
asking in 1956 for $1,527,000. 

Secretary MircuHety. That is right. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION 


Mr. Focarry. In executive direction and program coordination, 
which is directly under you, you are asking for an increase of 10 
positions which amounts to $87,000. Is that correct? 

Secretary MitcHELL. I do not quite understand what vou mean 
by “directly under me.’ 

“Mr. Focarty. The description of executive direction and program 
coordination says vou have 39 positions now and are asking for 49. 
Secretary Mircue iy. That is right. We are asking for plus 10. 

Mr. Focarry. For what are those positions? 

Secretary Mircreii. There is 1 permanent position which I men- 
tioned of $10,800 for a special assistant to the Secretary in the legis- 
lative field. 
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Mr. Focarry. That position will notbe filled, of course, until 
July 1 if this appropriation is made; is that correct? 

Secretary Mircuetu. That position will not be filled permanently 
until July 1. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have that filled already? 

Secretary Mircuety. We have someone in that field now who is 
operating on a temporary basis, which has come out of our budget up 
until now, and we are asking for it to be permanently placed in our 
budget. 

Mr. Focartry. How did you establish that position? Did you 
have some lapse money in here this year? 

Secretary Mircue.u. I believe we did; yes, sir. We have had a 
vacancy for some time of the Assistant Secretary and there have 
been some lapses from turnover during the course of the year. 

I might say that this position—we have two people assisting Mr. 
Siciliano, Assistant Secretary, in the whole field of congressional liaison 
and this position is one of them. 


POSITIONS VACANT 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Focarry. What happened to the Assistant Secretary of Labor; 
why has that not been filled? 

Secretary Mircuety. Because, so far, I have been unable to find a 
person who meets the standards I would like to see in that job. We 
have been actively searching and we have had many conversations 
with many people. The job has been offered to several people whom 
I felt met the standards that I wanted in that job; but they did not 
see fit to come to Washington to take it. I am still hoping in the 
very near future that that job will be filled. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is it that they did not see fit to take it, or is it 
because they could not afford to take it? 

Secretary Mircuetu. I think the latter may be one of the reasons; 
but in one particular case, the man I felt was best qualified for the 
job, it was not a question of he could not afford it, but because he 
had too much at stake in the activity in which he was in, and he felt 
he could be more valuable in what he was trying to achieve. 

Mr. Focarty. How long has this position been vacant? 

Secretary Mircuewu. Since July 15, last year, when Mr. Hobart 
returned to the railroad. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is it your intention to try to get someone from the 
ranks of industry, or labor, in this position? 

Secretary Mrircueuu. Labor. 

Mr. Fogarty. What are the lapses you have had? 

Secretary Mircne i. The outstanding one is the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Labor Standards, which would include also a secretary. Mr. 
Dodson perhaps is in a better position to go into detail on the lapses 
we have had. 

Mr. Dopson. The principal lapse is the one related to the Assistant 
Secretary. The labor turnover, other than that, has not been very 
great, so that there is very little otherwise in the way of lapses. 

Mr. Focarry. What are those other nine positions? Tell us what 
they will be and the type of men you expect to get. 
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ASSISTANT TO UNDER SECRETARY 


Secretary MircHe.u. One is to provide an assistant to the Under 
Secretary and Secretary. We have two permanent positions. I mean 
the man we want to fill that job is a man who can assist the under 
Secretary in the supervision and administration of the bureaus of the 
Department; a man who can take special projects and carry them 
through and act for the Under Secretary in coordinating activities of 
the bureau. There are two jobs there. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much does the assistant get? 

Secretary Mircuety. The total would be $17,250. It would be a 
grade 15, and then the secretary —— 

Mr. Dopson. The secretary would be a grade 5 or 7. 

Mr. Focarry. How much would the assistant get; what salary? 

Secretary Mircuet.. That would be a grade 17 at $13,000. 

Mr. Focarry. And when do you expect to fill that position? 

Secretary Mircuety. We have now a man who just came on duty, 
as I mentioned, who I believe will adequately fill this job. And if 
this position is made permanent, he will be very seriously considered 
for it. 

Mr. Focarty. What is his background? 

Secretary MircuHe.u. He is a young man, a graduate of Cornell 
Law School, a practicing attorney in New York, and was on the staff 
of the Federal attorney in New York, and we think he is an outstand- 
ing, bright young man. 

Mr. Fogarty. He is an attorney? 

Secretary Mircueuu. He is an attorney; yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. Has he any other background? 

Secretary MircHE.u. No. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Focarty. Then we go down to the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary. 

Secretary MircuE.i. We would like to provide an assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Standards and Statistics, which is the one 
that is vacant. There is no one in that job. We are setting it up. 

Mr. Taner. Is there a budget estimate for that? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir. There are 2 jobs; 1 at $13,000, 
and the secretary, making a total of $17,205. There are two jobs 
there. That is a total of five jobs so far. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you mean to tell me you are asking for an assist- 
ant to an assistant secretary that is not in being? 

Secretary Mircue ty. That is right, sir. We certainly expect to 
fill this Assistant Secretary’s job. If we fill it, we certainly will fill it 
before July 1 this year and he will need an assistant to do the job. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have not named the assistant yet? 

Secretary MitcHe.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have anybody in mind who is qualified? 

Secretary Mircue.y. No, sir. 


58736—55——3 
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PROGRAM FOR DEVELOPING SKILLS OF THE WORK FORCE 


The other 5 positions are the 5 permanent positions which we are 
requesting, to develop and coordinate programs in the skills of the 
work force which I mentioned. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why could that not be done by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship as it is set up now? Is not that related to the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship? 

Secretary MircHe uw. It is partially related, but not entirely. I 
conceive this group to be a research group with experience and knowl- 
edge that the Bureau of Apprenticeship does not have. The Bureau 
of ‘Apprentic eship is an operating group who have been mainly devoted 
to the development and promotion of labor-management apprentice- 
ship throughout the country. Much of their activity has been in the 
area of the skilled trades. The enlargement of the training programs 
of the Government in areas beyond the skilled trades I think is of 
vital necessity. My own feeling is that you have to embrace a larger 
perspective than the Bureau of Apprenticeship has in order to get 
this job done. 

Mr. Focarry. Would such a program have some bearing on sec- 
tions of the country where there is high unemployment at the present 
time because certain old industries are moving out? 

Secretary Mircue.y. I think one of the areas such a group should 
study is “‘What are the problems created by industries moving out in 
terms of retraining existing skills in a given area?’ 

Mr. Focarty. I am thinking specifically now of New England 
where they have lost much of their textile industry.. Would this 
type of program help in retraining those people to be reemployed in 
other jobs? 

Secretary MrrcHe.yi. In some retraining in ways of development of 
programs. They would not do the retraining themselves. 

Mr. Fogarty. No; but in the development of programs to employ 
the skills of those people. 

Secretary Mircueuy. That is right. That is one ares 

Another area I mentioned: We believe there is going to be in the next 
10 years, perhaps, considerable displacement of workers due to tech- 
nological advances—this thing we call automation—and there has to 
be attention paid, I think, to what are you going to do with the people 
who are displaced by machines and what avenues of livelihood are 
going to be opened to them; what kind of training does the employer 
need to give them; where could the employer look for the kind of 
people he needs. There is going to be a transition in my belief in 
many areas from manufacturing to service activities so far as many 
people are concerned. I do not think it is a problem which the 
Federal Government can sit by and just let drift. Our proposal here 
is to have a small, integrated, able staff of people who can look at the 
whole problem and maybe suggest ways of ameliorating it. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for a sizable increase in International 
Labor Affairs. 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. I understand, Mr. Wilkins, you will handle that? 
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Mr. Witkins. There are 15 permanent positions we are asking for. 

Mr. Focartry. How many do you have at the present time? 

Mr. Witkins. We have 11 positions; 6 professional and 5 stenog- 
rapher-secretaries. 

Mr. Focarry. That is all you have? 

Mr. Wixxins. That is all I have. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. When is the next ILO meeting? 

Mr. Wirkins. The conference, on June 1. 

Mr. Focartry. At Geneva? 

Mr. Wivxins. At Geneva. The governing body meets four times 
a year. The next governing body starts February 21. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where? 

Mr. Wiikins. In Geneva. What we call the Board of Directors 
of ILO meets the latter part of February, or the Ist of March; it 
meets just prior to the meeting of the annual conference the latter 
part of May; it meets at the end of the confere nce, 2 days after the 
June conference closes, and it meets the fourth time in November of 
each year. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you attend all of those meetings? 

Mr. Wiuxins. I have only attended two since I have been here. 
The Assistant Secretary in charge of the international affairs is the 
permanent representative of the United States Government on the 
governing body. 

Mr. Foaarry. This committee last year talked of attending one 
of these conferences, but did not get around to it. 

Mr. Wiuxrns. I think it would be a fine thing. 

Mr. Fogarty. It might be a good idea to go over there this year, 
or at some time, and see what these conferences amount to. 


NEED FOR INCREASING FUNDS FOR INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


This is a pretty substantial increase you are asking for. Just how 
important is it? 

Mr. Wiuxins. I think you bave to start out, as you indicated 
before, with your statement that this, perhaps, was one of the neg- 
lected agencies of the Government. We only had $85,000, as you 
remember, for the fiscal year 1955, which was woe fully inadequate 
to do any ‘kind of effective job for the Government in this field. We 
only had 6 professionals and 5 clerk-secretary-stenographers. We 
just could not perform our job aheanhils: 

For instance, we asked for an assistant tome. As I have indicated, 
it is necessary for me to go at least three times a year, because one of 
the governing body meetings is held after the annual conference, and 
there was never anybody here at these times to perform the duties 
of my office. 

Frequently the Secretary requests information which only my office 
can supply, and nobody was here to give him that information. And 
it is important, because we serve on | or 2 other interdepartmental 
committees that meet frequently and, when I am away, of course 
there is no representation from the Department of Labor on those 
committees. 
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We have one man in the Department now who has handled all of 
the documentation work; he is handling reports from ILO, preparing 
documents for our sessions with employers and workers, and trying 
to reach a common objective in our position at the ILO. That man 
has to handle all of the correspondence involved in the recommenda- 
tions and reports that we make to the ILO, and it is just physically 
impossible for him to do it. We need a sizable increase in that area. 

Mr. Focarty. Suppose you break down these 15 positions for me. 

Mr. WIvkrns. One is an assistant to the Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Focarty. Have you hired him yet? 

Mr. Wiixins. No, sir; he has not been hired yet. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you hired any of these 15 positions? 

Mr. Wirxins. None have been hired. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about this lapse of $13,000? 

Mr. Witkxins. As I understand it—Mr. Dodson is better able to 
explain it—over a period of years, from the time the man is hired he 
only works 10 months out of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Focarry. It is not any one position, then? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir; not any one position. 

Mr. Wivxtins. Then there is a secretary-stenographer for the assist- 
ant. Those are two positions. We have only 1 professional who takes 
care of all the documentation with 1 administrative assistant. We 
are asking for 4 additional positions: 2 professionals, 1 secretary, and 
1 clerk-typist. 

FOREIGN SERVICE DIVISION 


In the Foreign Service Division we have one professional who 
handles all of the work in connection with the reports from the labor 
attaches and the foreign reporting officers, and tries to supply them 
with answers to questions for information respecting the labor move- 
ment here in the United States. In addition to that, he has also been 
serving as a member of the Appointment and Assignment Board of 
the State Department; he has been serving as a hearing officer and, 
as I say, it is physically impossible with all of the changing circum- 
stances which have taken place, for him to do this work, and particu- 
larly in view of Soviet Russia and her satellites’ return to the scene 
last June. We are asking for one additional job there. 


UNITED NATIONS 


In connection with the United Nations, we have no one handling 
this work now. Frequently in some of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, such as UNESCO, WHO, and the Economic and 
Social Council, various labor problems are raised where we are called 
upon to give information and advice and are consulted. In that 
connection we are asking for 1 professional and 1 clerk-secretary. 

In the other area, we are asking for four. This is new, also. We 
are asking for 4 professional area specialists and 2 secretaries. 

I think you will understand quite clearly that in most of the 
organizations of our Government we have these area specialists for 
Europe, Latin America, Africa and the Near East, and the Far East. 
All of the labor problems, I would say, in these areas are different 
and it is imperative that we have someone who will develop a com- 
petence in each particular area. 
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I can say to you from my brief experience with the ILO that we 
are lagging far behind the Soviets in the kind of public relations we 
have with the other nations, particularly in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world, and the labor problems in these areas are entirely 
different in each area. For that reason, I think we ought to have 
these 4 specialists and 2 secretaries. 

That makes up the 15. It does seem like a substantial increase; 
but, as I say, to determine how large the increase is I think you must 
start from the base where we start. I think if we are to do an adequate 
job in this particular field, which is so important to our Nation, we 
must be adequately staffed to do it. 


ATTITUDE OF EMPLOYEE AND EMPLOYER GROUPS 


Mr. Fogarty. Have you had any expression from employees and 
employers? 

Mr. Wikins. Yes, we have talked with them. I may say that 
one of the other functions we have, we do have a trade union advisory 
committee that meets approximately once a month, where we discuss 
with them problems affecting labor around the world. I think it is 
fair to say our trade unions have played an important role in building 
good relations so far as labor is concerned. And it is important that 
particularly the international branch of the Department of Labor 
keep and maintain good relations with them. 

At all of the meetings of the ILO we have conferences with employer 
representatives and worker representatives prior to the time we go 
to those conferences, trying to work out a common objective on the 
part of all three—Government, workers, and employers. 

Mr. Foaarry. Have you talked in general with those groups or 
representatives of labor and employer groups about the request you 
are making to Congress? 

Mr. Wiuxins. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. For these appropriations? 

Mr. Wixxins. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. And have put it up to the employers? 

Mr. Wiuxins. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. What do they say about it? 

Mr. Wikins. I talked to Mr. McGrath, the employer delegate to 
ILO, just last Sunday. He called me and he indicated he would sup- 
port us 100 percent in trying to get this increase. 

Mr. Fogarty. He evidently has changed his mind in the last year 
about ILO. 

Mr. Wivxrns. I do not want to make a categorical statement, but 
I will say this: He feels that the employers will walk out of ILO 
unless certain things happen, but I think he is convinced that to do 
that would only aid the Soviets, who would be happy if that happened. 

Mr. Focarry. I have never talked to Mr. McGrath, but you say 
you have had a conference with him recently? 

Mr. Wixxins. That is right. 


SOVIET DELEGATES TO ILO 


I think I ought to say to you we have one item that is coming up at 
the meeting of the governing body at the end of this month, involving 
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the question of appointing a committee to determine whether or not 
the ILO constitution can be amended to prevent Iron Curtain coun- 
tries from sending employer.and worker delegates to the conference. 
I cannot predict whether the committee will be appointed; I do not 
know. 

Mr. Fogarty. There is nothing to bar any representatives the 
Soviet might have at any conference? 

Mr. Wixxrns. I do not think there is now; no. I may say to you 
that at the last conference when it came to the question of seating 
employer and worker delegates from Russia and her satellites, every 
representative from the United States, including Government, 
employee, and employer, not only voted against it, but talked against 
it. 

Mr. Focarry. Is it safe to say that now the representatives of 
labor and the employers, are together on this program this year? 
Would you say that it would be good for this Government to be 
interested in it to this extent? 

Mr. Wiukins. I can only say that they are united on this one 
question, the question of trying to keep the worker and employer- 
delegates out of the conference on the ground that the Soviet nations 
are monolithic nations. There are some other substantive matters 
that come before the ILO on which there are some questions. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am not talking about that specifically. I am 
referring to the fact that we have an Office of International Affairs. 
Are they of the opinion now that it is a good thing or is a necessity? 

Mr. Wivxrns. It is a little difficult for me to make a statement on 


that. I have to accept my own conversations with Mr. McGrath 
who represents the employers to whom I have talked. The employers 
indicate that, despite the fact that this statement was made at the 
last conference, perhaps the employers should withdraw. I think 
most of them have agreed that it would be a bad thing if we did with- 
draw. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Secretary, you made some statement with 
respect to an evaluation being made by your staff and outside con- 
sultants. How much did that cost? 

Secretary Mircue yu. In 1954, $10,399. 

Mr. Fogarty. Was that for everything? 

Secretary MircHe.u. So far in 1955 it is $5,848, making a total 
of over $16,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there any place in the budget where you show 
any estimates of savings that have resulted from this evaluation? 

Secretary MircuHe i. I think the savings as such are not shown 
in the budget. They will show in better administration and the 
effectiveness of the Department of Labor and in the redirection of 
our thinking. The greater emphasis is on our law enforcement. 
Certainly the evaluation we have made, for example, has been largely 
instrumental in bringing about our ability within the decreased 
budget of the Wage and Hour Division to do as effective a job as we 
have done in enforcement in this past year. 

I can think of another example. Because of the high level of 
construction activity last year, the workload, just in the determina- 
tion of wages and the issuance of wage determinations, under Davis- 
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Bacon and related acts, has increased considerably. Through better 
organization and administration, with the same staff, we have been 
able to turn out more determinations more quickly for the con- 
tracting agencies than we have ever been able to do before. That is 
the sort of benefit that we have received from this complete evaluation 
of our administrative details and of our programs in general. 

I consider it to be an investment that has been of extreme value 
to the Department of Labor and the administration. 


REHABILITATION OF THE PERMANENTLY DISABLED 


Mr. Fogarty. You spoke of the rehabilitation of the permanently 
disabled. Is that under the Employees Compensation Bureau? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. What part do they play in rehabilitation? 

Secretary MircHe.y. They play very little. We are endeavoring 
to see that they do play a greater part. I would like Mr. Larson, 
who is familiar with that program, to speak on that subject. 

Mr. Larson. As you know, the whole trend in workmen’s compen- 
sation, where we get into this, is to rehabilitate people, put them back 
on the job physically and occupationally, and, thereby, save a lot of 
money in outlay for workmen’s compensation benefits and medical 
benefits. The first stage in that process is, when he is injured, to 
determine whether he is capable of rehabilitation. That is what the 
workmen’s compensation setup has to do. I think we have one man 
on rehabilitation, but we do not actually execute the rehabilitation 
program. There are regular rehabilitation centers for that. 

Mr. Focarty. That is the reason I asked. I was wondering if you 
did anything else in addition to referring these people to the State 
agencies and the vocational rehabilitation centers. 

Mr. Larson. That is the ultimate place where the rehabilitation 
takes place. There is more to it than just rehabilitation. You have 
to analyze who is good subject for rehabilitation. There is a good deal 
of educational work involved with the man ,in the first place, to make 
him amenable to rehabilitation and so on. All of the better State 
administrations are moving strongly in this direction, and we should 
not be behind the others. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET CEILINGS FOR ENTIRE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Foaarty. Mr. Secretary, what was the original budget figure 
that the Bureau of the Budget gave you? 

Mr. Dopson. Under the ceilings, they do not include these types of 
appropriations, grants to States or fund appropriations which are pay- 
ments to veterans. The figure is $27% million. That would be for 
operation expenses. 

Mr. Focartry. What do you have in this budget? 

Mr. Dopson. Our estimate is $29,836,000. 

Mr. Foaarry. In other words, you were able to get the Bureau of 
the Budget to increase the ceiling by almost two and one-half million. 

Mr. Taser. What was the appropriation for the comparable activi- 
ties for 1955? 

Mr. Dopson. $27,305,000 for 1955. 
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Mr. Fogarty. You were able to get about $2! million out of them. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Dopson. In the $27% million ceiling there was only ceiling in 
there for one-half a year for the Mexican farm program because the 
legislation expired. 

Mr. Focarry. When was this changed? When did you receive this 
$27 million ceiling? 

Mr. Dopson. About the last of June or the Ist of July. 

Mr. Fogarty. When was it changed? 

Secretary Mircue.u. I might say, Mr. Fogarty, that these changes 
have been brought about to some extent by certain changes in the 
responsibilities of the Department of Labor, which were not con- 
templated in the original ceiling of $27 million, such as the manpower- 
mobilization and civil-defense responsibilities that we have, and by, 
of course, the addition of our own programs of the older worker and 
the setting up of our statistical activities, which is part of the adminis- 
tration’s program, as indicated by the Joint Committee on Economic 
Affairs and also the Council of Economic Advisers. 

I might say also—and I say this modestly 
that the Bureau of the Budget changed its mind was the fact that all 
of us here at this table, myself included, followed this process through 
the Bureau of the Budget personally. We took seriously our own needs 
and sat with the Bureau of the Budget people hour after hour and day 
after day in an attempt to convince them that our needs were justified 
and proper. The result of all of those things, I think, brought about 
this increase in the budget itself. 

Mr. Focarty. When did you get the final figure from the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

Mr. Dopson. About the middle of December. 


INCREASE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Foaarry. You are asking for three permanent positions in the 
Office of the Administrative Assistant Secretary. What are they for? 

Secretary Mircueiit. Mr. Dodson can explain them. They are 
mainly duplicating-machine operators. 

Mr. Dopson. They are related to the increased workloads. 


MANPOWER MOBILIZATION AND CiviL DEFENSE 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred)—1956, $473,000. 


Obligations by activities 








| | | 
Description | 1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 





1. Development of economic and statistical manpower mobili- | 
zation data | $65, 000 
. Relating civilian and military uses of manpower : Eat, leninchica being 19, 830 
. Development of methods and plans for the recruitment and | | | 
utilization of civilian manpower. a 136, 810 
. Development of plans and methods for maintenance of | 
income during emergencies. ---.........-..------.-------- | 68, 715 

. Research on restrictive employment practices oo the | 
SCONE. acc tokct secu. cencctdate bit tiaek:, 173, 000 
. Administrative services. .............---.--- iinet onl | 9, 645 
| 
| 
| 








Cs RI i dais nctnkc. Sains coke RA ee ses te 473, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955estimate| 1956 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions. -__- 
Average number of all employees- - - 
Number of employees at end of year. - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary : “s cee $5, 106 
Average grade_-______-_- ties ; ce Gs-8.0 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions__ ‘ s + ; $416, 180 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - 1, 685 
Total personal services ; 417, 865 
Travel___- 22, 795 
Communication services. ; : 4, 150 
Printing and reproduction. .-_____- 700 
Other contractual services. -- - 1, 940 
Supplies and materials_- 4, 350 
Equipment_____- ; 17, 000 
Taxes and assessments 4, 200 


Obligations incurred ; ; : 473, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligations incurred during the year _- 7 il 473, 000 


73, 
Obligated balance carried forward___- — 22, 000 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) ___- 451, 000 


Mr. Fogarty. This manpower mobilization and civil defense is 
something new, is it not? 

Mr. MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarrty. This is a new item in the budget, is it not? 

Mr. MircHeE.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why is it here? 

Mr. Srcriano. I might give you just a little background on this. 

Mr. Focarry. I think it would be best to insert your prepared 
statement in the record at this point and then ask you to summarize 
it for the committee. 

(The statement follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Rocco C. Sici_LiANo, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AND MANPOWER 


MANPOWER MOBILIZATION AND CIVIL DEFENSE PLANNING 


In his state of the Union message, the President points out the need for this 
Nation to be prepared for any eventuality, even though the outlook for peace is 
better than in a long time. 

The evidence appears clear that, if this Nation ever gets involved in another 
worldwide conflict, it will be under atomic attack. The Department of Labor is 
proposing to develop manpower preparedness plans to deal with problems resulting 
from a possible atomic bomb attack. It is not proposing to develop manpower 
plans for another war of World War II type. 

A lot of study has been given to the effects of atomic bombing. Although 
precise conclusions have not been reached, it is clear that destruction to facilities 
and people would be serious wherever it occurs and would create difficult con- 
ditions. 

It is expected that American workers will do the necessary things in defense of 
the Nation and to do them well. The ability of workers to approach normal work 
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habits will depend a great deal upon the existence of well-thought-out plans which 
are known in advance and which are put into effect in an orderly fashion. 

The Department of Labor’s job is to develop manpower plans, test them with 
labor and management, and see that they are widely known and understood in 
every community and that local-leadership is informed and able to act in emer- 
gencies. With this appropriation we can get this work started. Public education 
and understanding will not get done until the 1957 fiscal year and consequently 
this request is limited; until we have more experience precise estimates cannot be 
made. 

One of the first projects which the Department of Labor must undertake is to 
spell out more carefully the conditions and situations which will exist after atomic 
bombing. This is essential as a basis for realistic and effective manpower pre- 
paredness planning. 

With the best possible understanding of conditions, planning can go forward. 
It will include: 

1. Developing plans and programs and determining policies to provide for 
the recruitment, training, conservation and utilization of manpower resources; 

2. Developing methods and techniques for estimating workers killed and 
injured and estimating the occupational characteristics of the survivors; 

3. Developing plans, methods and techniques for staffing the regular and 
emergency functions of civil defense; 

4. Developing plans and programs to provide compensation to workers 
unemployed due to disruption of normal economic processes and to bombing 
of work places; 

5. Developing plans and programs to provide workmen’s compensation to 
workers injured in line of civil defense duty. 

Although most of the planning is long range, there are current actions which 
must be taken as a part of manpower preparedness planning. 

Due to the long lead time to train skilled craftsmen, plans and actions must be 
executed now to produce skilled workers to meet every current need of a given 
skill and to induce workers to gain varied skill and experience. This appears to 
be the most effective way of achieving preparation, since there are no acceptable 
methods for developing a nonworking reserve of skilled manpower. 

The Department must continue and do better the job of analyzing the military 
manpower pool to provide the facts and information needed for military man- 
power policy decisions, as was done in connection with the development of the 
new military reserve program legislation which is before the Congress. The 
manpower resources of the Nation can be more effectively used now and in the 
future if we had more complete knowledge of the relationship of civilian and 
military occupations. 

New methods and techniques must be developed and currently applied in 
translating full mobilization, military and essential civilian production programs 
into manpower requirements. This knowledge and information is needed not 
only to help develop manpower-preparedness plans but to do more effective 
production and military planning. 

The Department must continue to determine which occupations will be in 
critically short supply currently and under mobilization. This information will 
serve as a guide to Selective Service and the Defense Department in deferring 
those men critically needed in defense and essential activity now, such as atomic 
and other research. The information will also be needed by Defense Department 
to screen out of the ready reserve those men who may be critically needed for 
military and civilian production. 

We are asking for $290,355 covering 50 positions to initiate development of 
these plans. 

PROMOTION OF EMPLOYMENT OF THE OLDER WORKER 


We have asked for a relatively small sum to begin studying a difficult and 
constantly growing problem—the problem of finding work for older people. I can 
only take enough of your time here to cover the highlights of the problem, but, 
for amplification, I should like to make available to you copies of an article in 
the January 7, 1955, issue of Collier’s by Secretary Mitchell. Medical advances, 
and the generally beneficial circumstances of the life we enjoy in these United 
States, have enabled many more of our people to survive to later years. Since 
1900, while total population has doubled, the number of persons aged 45-64 has 
tripled, the number 65 and over has quadrupled. Employment practices have 
failed to change with the change in the age composition of our population. Life 
expectancy has increased; work-life expectancy has decreased. 
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Older people may be divided into two groups: (1) those 65 and over—many 
of whom have the choice of continuing at work or of retiring; and (2) those 
between 45 and 64—those who are too young to retire but seemingly too old to 
hire. Men in these middle ages have dependents to support, mortgages to pay 
They must find jobs when they are out of work, and these are hard for the 40-plus 
to find even in the best of times. 

There are 33 million people between 45—64 of whom 21 million are in the labor 
force. In November 1954, according to a BES study and census data, about 
one-half million men between 45-64 were unemployed. A November count of 
the active files of the State employment services showed 682,000 unemployed 
men and women 45—64 and a total of 815,000 unemployed 46 and over. 


Older workers at the employment service 


The problems of older workers are clearly seen in the State employment service 
offices. Limited studies in 1950 and 1952 showed that older workers were 28 
percent of all applicants but made up 42 percent of unemployment compensa- 
tion claimants. However, about 60 percent of the jobs listed by employers in 
“want ads’ or in the employment offices were restricted to persons under 45 
(for Women mainly under 35). The duration of unemployment and the rate of 
exhaustion of benefits rose directly with age. Consider the situation of men 
who at 45 or 50 cannot find work and yet have 22 to 26 years of life expectancy. 
Those years would look bleak indeed. 

Workers 65 and over 

I have been speaking mainly of the middle-aged. The average older person 
65 years and up presents a somewhat different problem but still a difficult one. 
Many of them neither want nor can afford to retire. When we look at trends in 
the ¢osts of retirement, it is extremely doubtful that the Nation should want them 
todoso. OASI benefit payments in 1952 were $2.3 billion. In the present fiscal 
year they will be $4.7 billion. With the 1954 amendments and with high employ- 
ment in 1970 they will be $11.3 billion. To these amounts must be added an 
indeterminate amount in private pensions and other public and private welfare 
programs. ‘The present typical retirement age is not 65 but 69. If the trend 
toward earlier retirement continues or increases, costs obviously will rise above 
these estimates. A major factor affecting these costs is the opportunity for con- 
tinued employment for older people. If we increase rather than decrease employ- 
ment for older people, costs would be lowered and standards of living would be 
higher for them and for the rest of the population. 

The Department of Labor must seek solutions to the older-worker problem. 
We are seeking to avoid measures of compulsion in favor of persuasion and educa- 
tion based on facts. The studies we are hoping to undertake would make a good 
beginning toward determining the actual underlying causes of these problems, and 
in working toward solutions. 

One of the frequent reasons given by employers for age limitations in hiring is 
the extent and costs of pension and insurance programs. We need to find out 
what these costs are and if there is any way in which this impediment can be mini- 
mized. This is one important area of research to be initiated in 1956. We would 
like to initiate some pilot studies on hiring, utilization, transfer and separation 
policies, problems, and practices, and to gather facts on the productivity of older 
workers, their accident and absenteeism rates, etc. We would hope to find some 
examples of desirable policies and practices in particular industries and occupa- 
tions which ean be publicized for the use of other employers. Employers are going 
to be convinced only by facts, especially facts about firms in situations similar to 
their own. Some of these studies will be one-time projects but others will enable 
us to determine efficient methods of gathering needed information through our 
usual reporting channels. As sufficient material for educational purposes accumu- 
lates, it will be put to use in improving the Department's services to older workers. 
We are asking for $173,000 covering 34 jobs to initiate the program which I 
have just described. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


A small amount of $9,645 for 3 positions is requested to cover the costs of 
duplicating reports and material which are prepared as a result of these 2 programs. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY SICILIANO 


Mr. Focarry. We will be glad to hear at this time the statement of 
Assistant Secretary Siciliano on employment and manpower. 

Mr. Sicri1ano. As the President indicated in his state of the Union 
message, we should be prepared for any eventualities. We know that 
the outlook for peace is good, and we should maintain that statement 
in view of the activities of the past week. 

On August 15 the Office of Defense Mobilization, which has the 
paramount interest and authority in this whole field of planning for 
any kind of an emergency, delegated to the Secretary of Labor cer- 
tain responsibilities. I have to relate these two together, Mr. Chair- 
man, because just about 4 days later, on August 19, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator gave a delegation of authority to the Secretary 
of Labor. 

These enumerated points overlap somewhat, and that is possibly 
because of the lack of clearcut distinction between ODM and FCDA. 
As far as we are concerned, we have all of the delegation. So it then 
becomes necessary for us to carry out the responsibilities that have 
been given to us. 

MANPOWER STATISTICAL DATA 


Now what are these responsibilities? We have enumerated them 
into four broad categories. One is to develop the economic and 
statistical manpower data which we have shown in the charts. There 
is a total of some 12 jobs for that. 

What do we mean by this? We have to consider the impact of 
military requirements which are a constantly changing thing today 
on the civilian work force. We actually furnish to the military 
services—and we have done so in the past to » limited extent—some 
figure as to the makeup of the civilian labor force. We also have to 
consider the impact of proposed production requirements on the 
civilian labor force. That is, the production requirements that are 
going to have to be set by other agencies such as the Department of 
Defense and the Department of Commerce. Again, we will have to 
work very, very closely in relating those to any kind of effect on our 
manpower. This is the first one, the so-called manpower statistical 
data assignment. 


CIVILIAN AND MILITARY MANPOWER 


The second broad one, for which we are asking a very few jobs, four 
jobs, is a relating of civilian and military uses of manpower. Here we 
know that the military forces take in great numbers of people and give 
them various types of training. Unfortunately, however, when a 
person is released to the civilian labor force very often that training 
which the military services have given him has no real relationship to 
something we know in the civilian labor market. The title itself 
may be an obstacle. He may be called something that means nothing 
in the civilian labor force, yet a place could be found for him. Nothing 
has been done with relation to civilian and military use upon dis- 
charge of an individual from the military service. 

We have set up people to try to make a study as to duties that the 
military people might give in the way of their people as well as the 
simple one I have indicated already, of just a job title itself which 
may be an obstacle to finding employment in a particular job. 
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RECRUITMENT AND USE OF CIVILIAN MANPOWER DURING DISASTERS 


The third broad category which we have, which is really the largest 
one as far as we are concerned, is the development of methods and 
plans for recruitment and the utilization of civilian manpower. I do 
not think I should get into something that I am not particularly 
equipped to talk about, and that is mainly the military assumption 
we would have to use here in case of a disaster. From time to time— 
although they are of a restricted nature—we get certain military 
assumptions. By that I mean what kinds of attacks we can expect. 
Would it be an atomic attack on 30 cities or 60 cities? We know the 
effect on the labor market. Without trying to paint a horrible pic- 
ture, there could be and might easily be some kind of disaster, but, 
as far as the labor force is concerned, what does this mean? 

We may have, for example, a labor surplus in communities that 
have been bombed. We often think of a labor scarcity, but we may 
have just the opposite because production facilities will be destroyed. 
As a result we will have people but no jobs and no food. Conse- 
quently, under this whole broad No. 3 category, we have the greatest 
number, 22 positions. 

We have to try to study how to bring into the work force the number 
and the kinds of workers that are needed in various labor market areas. 
Throughout all of our approach here we are not using, and we cannot 
use, the World War II approach because we do not contemplate a 
World War II type of situation. This is going to be something a little 
bit different. 

We would have to look into volume training. How do you train 
masses of people in an emergency for certain kinds of work? Maybe 
the No. 1 function will be a policing function, a cleaning up of the 
streets, at least initially. This would probably require quite a lot of 
different and original thinking. 

At the same time we are going to have to be concerned with job 
rights because there might be some kind of requisition—that is a bad 
word to use—but actually the directing of people to various places 
where they might work. They may have job rights that they may 
not want to give up, so we will have to study that aspect of it also. 

This is all in the broad, general category in the way of studying and 
utilizing our manpower in such an event. 


MAINTAINING INCOME 


In the fourth broad, general category we have to think of main- 
taining income during such periods. People would be injured or 
would be out of work and need some type of income to keep 
going. You would also have people who would be engaged in defense 
work. Would you give them other types of pay or the same type of 
pay as those engaged in nondefense activities? I am just throwing 
these out at random, but these are the types of things on which studies 
will have to be made. 

We have here a total of 50 jobs for which we are asking for this 
particular function if we are to carry out the delegations that have 
been given us. As the Secretary indicated, this is something new. 
Thus far no one has indicated that they are doing it, and it appears 
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that we may have the best research and best staff to do this work. 
For that reason we have been given the task. 
I think that is a quick and sketchy picture. 


ASSIGNMENT OF MOBILIZATION RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Fogarty. Why should not the Department of Labor be 
reimbursed by the other agencies which are affected by the work you 
are doing for them? 

Mr. Sicir1ano. Actually the work that we will be doing is not of the 
kind that you can get reimbursement for. For example, we will be 
getting materials, yes, from other agencies. However, at least in this 
field of production goals, for example, other agencies will also be asking 
their own funds for production goals. I assume the Department of 
Commerce has a similar type of assignment from ODM, and I know 
that that is in their budget. 

Mr. Dopson. This is a practice that has been established. Each 
agency will go and ask for the amount that it needs to carry out such 
delegations as are made to them by ODM and FCDA. 

Mr. Focartry. Who was responsible for these delegations? 

Mr. Srcrm1ano. Mr. Flemming, as far as the Office of Defense 
Mobilization is concerned, and Governor Peterson, as far as the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration goes. 

Mr. Focarry. Does he just say to the Department of Labor “I 
want you to do this for me.’’? 

Mr. Stciz1ano. The delegations are specified, and that is about it. 

Mr. Focarry. Suppose we say to Mr. Peterson, “Do it yourself.” 

Mr. Stcrnrano. That might be an alternative prerogative, of course. 
I think Mr. Peterson’s reason in this instance was that they are 
looking for those agencies of Government which they feel are best 
qualified to do the job for the least amount of money and as quickly 
as possible. 

Mr. Taser. I am wondering how much of this activity has hereto- 
fore been carried on in some way by the civil defense setup. 

Mr. Stcmrano. I really cannot answer that, Mr. Taber. I do 
know that, as far as some of the assignments that have been given 
us are concerned, there appears to be very little done in discussions 
with members of the defense group. 

Mr. Taser. I have noticed a general assignment of functions of 
this agency to other departments in other parts of the budget. I am 
wondering if you would be in a position to ask for and put in the 
record at this point those assignments or transfers of activities. 

Mr. Srcrt1ano. Yes, sir; we can put the assignments into the 
record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

FEDERAL CiviL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
FCDA DELEGATION No. 1 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 201 (b) of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1248), and in the interest of the development of 
the national civil-defense program contemplated by the said act, including action 
in support of the States during a civil-defense emergency, I hereby delegate to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare the following-described responsi- 
bilities: 

1. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with financial assistance for the temporary relief 
or aid of civilians injured or in want as the result of attack. 
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2. Plan, program, and develop technical guidance for the States and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the acquisition, transportation, and payment 
for clothing of civilians in want as a result of attack. 

3. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal civil-defense activities concerned with research with respect to, and 
detection, identification, and control of: (1) communicable diseases in humans, 
(2) biological warfare against humans; (3) chemical warfare against humans, and 
(4) other public health hazards. 

4. Plan, develop, and direct Federal activities concerned with a national 
program designed to provide Public Health Service reserve professional personnel 
from support areas to those damaged by enemy attack. 

5. Plan, develop, and distribute through appropriate channels, training materi- 
als for incorporation in the curricula of schools and colleges throughout the 
United States in order to integrate the teaching, in all possible courses, of civil- 
defense skills, and knowledge and fundamentals of behavior during emergencies. 

6. Plan, develop, and distribute, through appropriate channels, technical 
guidance concerning the provision of shelter and other protective measures, 
designed to minimize injury to personnel and reduce damage to vital functional 
components of educational institutions and hospitals and of water, sewer, and 
other public-health facilities. 

7. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the emergency restoration of community 
facilities essential to health or functional components thereof for which the 
Public Health Service normally has regular operating programs. 

8. Plan a national program, conduct research, develop technical guidance for 
States, and direct Federal activities designed to meet the extraordinary needs for 
food and drug inspection and control in attacked areas. 

9. During a civil-defense emergency, employ temporarily additional personnel 
without regard to the civil-service laws and incur such obligations on behalf of 
the United States as may be required to meet the civil-defense requirements of 
an attack or of an anticipated attack. 

10. Disseminate such civil-defense information as may be approved from time 
to time by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

In carrying out its responsibilities hereunder, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall be governed by the following: 

1. The Federal Civil Defense Administrator shall provide basic assumptions, 
criteria, and standards relating to the said responsibilities and shall review and 
coordinate the carrying out of such responsibilities. 

2. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall take into consider- 
ation assignments respecting mobilization preparedness measures made to it 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

3. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, as the agency having 
primary responsibility for the matters hereby delegated to it, shall undertake to 
coordinate directly with other Federal agencies concerned. 

4. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall be responsible, 
after consultation with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, for requesting 
such appropriations as may be required for its delegated responsibilities. 

5. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall make such 
reports as may be required by the Federal Civil Defense Administrator to insure 
consistency with national civil-defense policies and standards. 

The provisions hereof shall become effective upon the date of approval by the 
President. 

(Signed) Vat PETERSON, 
Federal Civil Defense Adminisirator. 

Date: July 14, 1954 

Approved July 14, 1954: 

(Signed) Dwicutr D. E1seENHOWER. 


FEDERAL CriviL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 


FCDA DELEGATION NO, 2 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 201 (b) of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1248), and in the interest of the development of the 
national civil-defense program contemplated by the act, including action in sup- 
port of the States during a civil-defense emergency, I hereby delegate the follow- 
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ing-described responsibilities, as indicated, to the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Attorney General, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Housing and Home Finance’ Administrator: 


The Secretary of Agriculture 


1. Plan a national program and direct Federal activities concerned with re- 
search, diagnosis, strengthening of defensive barriers, and control or eradication 
of diseases, pests, or chemicals introduced as agents of biological or chemical war- 
fare against animals or crops. 

2. Plan and direct Federal activities, and provide technical guidance to States, 
in connection with an overall food program aimed at maintaining adequate emerg- 
ency food supplies for attacked or support areas. 

3. Plan a national program, direct Federal activities, and provide technical 
guidance to States concerned with the prevention and control of fires caused by 
enemy attack in rural areas of the United States. 


The Secretary of Commerce 


1. Provide advice and guidance to State highway departments in the designa- 
tion of State civil-defense emergency highway routes. 

2. Coordinate interstate and State designated civil-defense highway systems to 
assure uniformity of designation for civil-defense emergency purposes. 

3. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerning emergency clearance and restoration of highways, 
streets, and bridges in damaged areas. 

4. Provide technical guidance to States concerning highway traffic control 
problems which may be created during a civil-defense emergency. 

5. Provide data and assist the States in conducting analyses of potential target 
and support areas for the purpose of providing basic statistics and maps essential 
to the completion of Federal, State, and local civil-defense operating plans. 


The Secretary of Labor 


1. Plan and develop a national program relating to the utilization of the labor 
force during a civil-defense emergency, consistent with the responsibilities of 
the Department of Labor with respect to manpower mobilization. 

2. Conduct research and provide a method of estimating survivors, by occupa- 
tional and social characteristics, and for determining their availability for employ- 
ment during a civil-defense emergency. 

3. Provide technical guidance to the States and direct Federal activities con- 
cerned with coordination of the nationwide system of employment service offices 
for determining requirements of, and recruiting, referring, and utilizing workers 
to meet, civil-defense needs. 

4. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the methods of compensation for authorized 
workers in a civil-defense emergency. 

5. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the provision of compensation payments for 
the injury or death of authorized workers while engaged in civil-defense activities. 

6. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with financial assistance for temporary aid to members 
of the labor force during periods of idleness due to destruction of working places 
through enemy action. 


The Attorney General 


Provide technical guidance to States concerning the protection of penal institu- 
tions and the control and utilization of prisoners and facilities during a civil- 
defense emergency. 


The Housing and Home Finance Administrator 


1. Conduct research and provide technical guidance to the States concerning 
protective standards for new.housing construction and temporary shelter in 
existing housing facilities. 

2. Plan a national program, provide technical guidance to the States, and 
direct Federal activities concerned with the provision of temporary emergency 
housi 1g in support of areas subjected to enemy attack. 

3. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the emergency restoration of essential housing 
and those related community facilities damaged by enemy action for which the 
agency normally has legal responsibility, 








General delegations 

I hereby delegate to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce 
the Secretary of Labor, the Attorney General, and the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator: 

1. The authority during a civil-defense emergency whenever needed to carry 
out their responsibilities hereunder, to employ temporarily additional personnel 
without regard to the civil-service lews and to ineur such obligations on behalf 
of the United States as may be required to meet the civil-defense requirements of 
an attack or of an anticipated attack. 

2. The authority to disseminate such civil-defense information as may be ap- 
proved from time to time by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


General provisions 

In carrying out their responsibilities hereunder, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the Attorney Generel, and 
the Housing and Home Finance Administretor shall be governed by the following: 

1. The Federal Civil Defense Administrator shall provide basic assumptions, 
criteria, and standards relating to the said responsibilities and shall review and 
coordinate the carrying out of such responsibilities. 

2. The designated officials shall t2ke into consideration assignments respecting 
mobilization preparedness measures made to them by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

3. Each of the designated officials, as the official having primary responsibility 
for the matters hereby delegated to him, shall undertake to coordinate directly 
with other Federal agencies concerned. 

4. Each of the designated officials shall be responsible, after consultation with 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, for requesting such appropriations as 
may be required for his delegated responsibilities. 

5. The designated officials shall make such reports as may be required by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator to insure consistency with national civil- 
defense policies and standards. 

The provisions hereof shall become effective upon the date of approval by the 
President. 

(Signed) VAL PETERSON, 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

Date: September 8, 1954. 

Approved September 8, 1954: 

(Signed) Dwicut D. EIseENHOWER. 


I-Gen—DMO-11 
Avueust 31, 1954. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER-—I~11 


Subject: Delegation of authority to issue payment certificates under section 168 
(g) of the Interne] Revenue Code of 1954. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10480, dated 
August 14, 1954, and pursuant to ODM Reguletion No. 2, dated August 31, 1954, 
my authority to issue payment certificates under section 168 (g) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (formerly sec. 124A (g)) in regard to peyments for the 
unamortized cost of emergency facilities, is hereby delegated to: 

(1) The Secretary of Defense in regard to such payments authorized by the 
Secretary or his designee. 

(2) The Administrator of General Services in regard to such payments author- 
ized by the Administrator or his designee. 

This order shall take effect on August 31, 1954. 

OFFIcE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 
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VII—Prod—DMO-5 
OcToBER 7, 1953. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, OrricE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


PRODUCTION REQUIREMENTS AND PROGRAMS 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER-VII-5 


Subject: Designation of supply and requirements agencies. 

1. Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended (50 U.S. C. 
App. 2061), section 124A of the Internal Revenue Code, and Executive Order 
10480 of August 14, 1953 (18 F. R. 4939), the following officers and agencies of 
the Government are hereby designated to present supply and requirements infor- 
mation to the Office of Defense Mobilization for the programs and areas specified: 

(a) The Secretary of Defense with respect to (1) the programs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, including military equipment and supplies under the Mutual 
Defense Aid Program, (2) military construction and all housing on military 
bases and reservations, (3) the military and civilian requirements of foreign areas 
under military administration, (4) the program requirements of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the Coast Guard, and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and (5) Munitions List items, as defined in Presidential Proclama- 
tion 2776, purchased by foreign governments through domestic commercial 
channels, excepting commercial transport aircraft for civil-air carriers, and 
components, parts, and accessories therefor: 

(b) The Secretary of the Army with respect to (1) civil-construction projects 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Army except projects having 
electric power generating capacity or facilities not specifically exempted by the 
Secretary of the Interior, (2) the Panama Canal, and (3) the Panama Railroad; 

(c) The Atomic Energy Commission with respect to the programs of that agency 
including programs for the account of or sponsored by that agency; 

(d) The Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense Administration for Federal, 
State, and local programs of that agency; 

(e) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare with respect to (1) all 
school and library construction, (2) all hospital and health facility construction 
other than Veterans’ Administration and military hospitals, and (3) the domestic 
distribution of all supplies and equipment needed in the fields of health (including 
sanitation), education, welfare, recreation, and related activities; 

(f) The Administrator of the General Services Administration with respect to 
(1) requirements for the needs of all Federal Government agencies not covered 
otherwise for common-use items listed in the GSA Stores Stock catalog, or pro- 
cured under Federal Supply Schedule contracts, or otherwise designated as com- 
mon-use items by the Administrator of General Services, except for such items 
specifically designated for the Secretary of Defense by agreement between the 
Secretary of Defense and the Administrator, (2) requirements for Federal Build- 
ings not elsewhere designated, and (3) the production and processing of the metals 
and minerals listed in column 1 of appendix A of NPA Delegation 5 by or in the 
respective facilities listed in column III of that appendix, 

(g) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs with respect to the hospital program 
of the Veterans’ Administration; 

(hk) The Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency with respect 
to housing construction, alteration, and repair, except housing and community 
facilities owned property under the control of the Atomie Energy Commission, 
and housing on military reservations; 

(7) The Secretary of Agriculture with respect to (1) farm production, (2) farm 
construction, and (3) food processing and distribution within the limits of the 
memorandum of agreement between the Administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration and the Administrator of the National Production 
Authority (NPA) (16 F. R. 3410) as from time to time amended or supplemented ; 

(j) The Seeretary of the Interior, or his designees, with respect to (1) depart- 
mental programs including the Alaska Railroad; (2) the production, preparation, 
and processing of solid fuels, (3) the generation, transmission, and distribution 
of electric power, (4) the production and processing of fishery products as set forth 
in the Secretary of Agriculture’s delegation dated October 13, 1950; 

(k) The Petroleum Administrator for Defense with respect to (1) production, 
(2) processing and refining, and (3) distribution of petroleum and gas; 

(1) The Administrator of the Defense Transport Administration with respect to 
(1) domestic transportation, except programs elsewhere specifically designated, 
(2) storage, and (3) port facilities; 
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(m) The Secretary of Commerce with respect to (1) Maritime Administration 
programs for coastwise, intercoastal, and overseas shipping, and merchant ship 
construction and repair, (2) Bureau of Public Roads prog:ams for highway con- 
struction and maintenance, including urban streets, regardless of financing, (3) 
civil aviation programs for which the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board are responsible, including air-navigation facilities, civil 
airports, new civil aircraft and concurrent spares, for air-carrier and non-air- 
carrier aircraft, and maintenance, repair, and operation of equipment and facili- 
ties, (4) all export programs not elsewhere designated, and (5) programs for the 
production of materials and products not elsewhere assigned herein, including 
(i) related production equipment, (ii) related industrial facility c« nstruction, 
(iii) civilian communications, (iv) water and sewage facilities, and (v) programs 
of State and local governments, including construction of community facilities not 
elsewhere spe: ifically designated, such a. fire and policy, and penal administrations 
(vi) consumer goods, including items of common use not elsewhere specifically 
designated, (vii) wholesale, retail, and service trades, (viii) religious institutions, 
(ix) private industrial facilities not elsewhere designated, (x) private, social, and 
recreational activities, and (xi) Canadian programs; 

(0) The Director of the Foreign Operations Administration with respect to 
requirements for (1) all nonmilitary exports to MS countries; (2) exports for 
additional military production under the Mutual Defense Aid Program and com- 
mon-use items under other approved military programs. 

2. As used in this order, unless the context forbids, the terms ‘‘materials,” 
“petroleum,” ‘“‘gas,’’ ‘‘solid fuels,” “electric power,’’ ‘‘metals and minerals,”’ 
“food,” ‘‘farm equipment,” ‘fertilizer,’ and “domestic transportation, storage, 
and port facilities,’ have the same meaning as in Executive Order 10480. 

3. Upon approval of the Office of Defense Mobilization, an officer or agency 
assigned responsibilities under this erder may authorize the presentation of supply 
and requirements information for any program or area within his jurisdiction by 
another officer or agency. 

4. This order supersedes Defense Production Administration Order 1, as 
amended (16 F. R. 4913, 11038; 17 F. R. 899), which is herebv revoked. 

5. This order shall take effeet October 7, 1953. 

OFrricE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArTHUR 8. FLEMMING, Director. 


I—-Gen—DMO-8 
FEBRUARY 10, 1954. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER—I-8 


Subject: Assignment of defense mobilization responsibilities to the U. 5S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

3v virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3 effective June 12, 1953: the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; Executive Order 10480 of August 15, 
1953; the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act of 1946, as amended; 
and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and programs for 
current defense activities and readiness for any future mobilization, it is hereby 
ordered: 

1. The Secretary of Commerce will be responsible for the development and 
administration of preparedness measures relating to those industries assigned to 
him by Executive Order 10480 and Defense Mobilization Orders-I-—7 and VII-—5. 
Such preparedness measures should be undertaken within a work program which 
is consistent with the defense mobilization assumptions and objectives for the 
Government as a whole. To assure such consistency, the work program will be 
submitted to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization for review. 

2. The measures for which the Secretary of Commerce is responsible are as 
follows: 

(a) Current administration of the priorities and allocations program under 
title I of the Defense Production Act. 

(b) Development and maintenance of a simplified production control 
system including the necessary supporting orders and regulations for use 
in event of stepped-up or all-out mobilization; cooperation with the Office of 
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Defense Mobilization and other appropriate agencies in planning other dis- 
tribution controls related to those under his jurisdiction. 

(c) Development of estimates of defense-supporting and civilian require- 
ments and of the materials and facilities needed to supply those requirements 
under conditions of a stepped-up or all-out mobilization; and the preparation 
of detailed studies and analyses of potential mobilization deficiencies for such 
items together with the problems involved in meeting them. 

(d) Analyses of the problems involved in maintaining an adequate mobili- 

zation base in defense-supporting industries and recommendations regard- 
ing necessary programs. 

(e) Current activities relating to the expansion of productive capacity and 
supply; recommendations for the establishment or modification of expansion 
goals and the programs needed to meet those goals in order to overcome 
deficiencies in the mobilization base; screening and making recommendations 
on reauests for rapid tax amortization and for loans end procurement con- 
tracts under the Defense Production Act and maintaining the records required 
to measure progress in achieving expansion goals. 

(f) Provides the Office of Defense Mobilization with estimates of require- 
ments of industrial consumption in connection with the stockpiling of strategic 
and critical materials. Assists the Office of Defense Mobilization in for- 
mulating plans for the stockpiling of strategic and critical materials and, to 
the extent necessary, in the acquisition of such materials and the expansion 
of domestic sources of supply. 

(g) Guidance and leadership to industry in the development of plans and 
programs to insure continuity of essential production in event of attack; 
identification and rating of facilities, including materials, products, processes, 
and services, based on the rels.tive importance thereof to military end defense- 
supporting production and the essential civilian economy. 

(h) Guidance to local dispersion committees; and the review and approval 
of local dispersion programs. 

(i) Development and maintenance of plans to insure the continuity of 
the essential functions of the Department in event of attack on the United 
States. 

3. The work program to be undertaken by the Department of Commerce shall 
indicate the priority and scope of the work to be carried on in each of the areas 
enumerated above and the industries to be covered. Periodic reports of progress 
shall be submitted as requested. 

4. This order is not intended to affect any delegation of authority heretofore 
conferred upon the Secretary of Commerce. 

OrFicE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtHuR §. FLemMina, Director. 


I—-Gen—D MO-9 
FEBRUARY 25, 1954. 


EXEcUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER-I-9 


Subject: Assignment of defense mobilization responsibilities to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953; the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; Executive Order 10480 of August 
15, 1953; the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act of 1946, as 
amended; and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and 
programs for current defense activities and readiness for any future mobilization, 
it is hereby ordered: 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture will be responsible for the development and 
administration of preparedness measures relating to food and the domestie dis- 
tribution of farm equipment and commercial fertilizer. Such preparedness 
measures should be undertaken within a work program which is consistent with 
the defense mobilization assumptions and objectives for the Government as a 
whole. It should also take account of the delegation of authority and responsi- 
bilitv from Federal Civil Defense Administration. To assure consisteney with 
the mobilization program as a whole, the proposed work program will be sub- 
mitted to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization for review. 
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2. The measures for which the Secretary of Agriculture is responsible are as 
follaws: 

(a) Periodic evaluation of the estimated requirements (including military, 
export and civilian) and supplies of food (including probable imports), as 
defined by Executive Order 10480, together with related nonfood materials 
and facilities for the current period and for full mobilization, so as to permit 
the best use of resources and the identification of any deficiencies in the 
mobilization base. 

(6) Current activities relauing to the expansion of productive capacity 
and supply; recommendations for the establishment or modification of 
expansion goals and the programs needed to meet those goals in order to 
overcome deficiencies in the mobilization base; screening and making recom- 
mendations on requests for rapid tax amortization and for loans and pro- 
curement contracts under the Defense Production Act and maintaining the 
records required to measure progress in achieving expansion goals. 

(c) Cooperation with other departments and agencies in correcting 
apparent deficiencies in food processing er distribution capacity or the 
capacity of supporting industries such as fertilizer, farm machinery, chemicals 
and containers; consideration of mobilization requirements in planning and 
carrying out regular programs of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 

(d) Development of standby controls relating to food allocation and 
distribution, and the domestic distribution of farm equipment and commercial 
fertilizer designed to insure rapid and orderly conversion to meet needs 
arising from full mobilization, or full mobilization with atomic attack; 
cooperation with the Office of Defense Mobilization and other appropriate 
agencies in planning other distribution controls applicable to food requisites. 

(e) Cooperation with the Office of Defense Mobilization in developing 
stabilization measures for food which would be suitable in the event of full 
mobilization, or full mobilization with atomic attack. 

(f) Cooperation with the Department of Labor and other agencies to 
insure the availability of manpower needed to carry out the food program 
currently and in full mobilization, including full mobilization with atomic 
attack. 

(g) Assistance to the Office of Defense Mobilization in formulating plans 
for the stockpiling of critical and strategic materials, and to the extent 
necessary, in the acquisition of such materials and the expansion of domestic 
sources of supply. 

(h) Guidance and leadership in the development of plans and programs to 
insure continuity of operation of vital food facilities in event of attack. 

(7) Development and maintenance of plans to insure the continuity of 
the essential functions of the Department in event of attack on the United 
States. 

3. The work program to be undertaken by the Department of Agriculture 
shall indicate the priority and scope of the work to be carried on in the assigned 
areas. Periodic reports of progress shall be submitted as requested. 

4. This Order is not intended to affect any delegation of authority heretofore 
conferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


I—-Gen—DMO-10 
May 20, 1954. 


EXEcUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER-I-—10 


Subject: Assignment of defense mobilization responsibilities to the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor 

By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security Act of 
1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953; the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended; Executive Order 10480 of August 15, 1953; 
and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and programs for 
current defense activities and readiness for any future mobilization, it is hereby 
ordered: 

1. The Secretary of Labor will be responsible for the development of prepared- 
ness measures relating to the expansion of the labor force, to improving its skills, 
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and to the distribution and utilization of the civilian labor force. Such preparedness 
measures shall be undertaken within a work program which is consistent with the 
defense mobilization assumptions and objectives for the Government as a whole. 
It should also take account of delegations of authority and responsibility from 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. To assure consistency with the mobiliza- 
tion program as a whole, the proposed work program will be submitted to the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization for review. 

2. The specific measures for which the Secretary of Labor is responsible are ag 
follows: 

(a) Assemble and analyze information on and make a continuing appraisal 
of manpower requirements and resources in event of mobilization or attack 
on the United States, identifying present or potential manpower shortages 
which should be relieved in the interest of national security. 

(b) Develop plans and programs for meeting defense-supporting and essen- 
tial civilian labor requirements. 

(c) Develop, in cooperation with the Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the National Labor Relations Board, the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, and the National Mediation Board, measures for the 
maintenance of effective labor-management relations during a national 
emergency. 

(d) Appraise the effect on manpower resources of projected production and 
procurement programs and of proposed armed forces strength levels. 

(ec) Provide other departments and agencies with the manpower informa- 
tion required by them for the proper discharge of their responsibilities for 
mobilization preparedness. 

(f) Consult with and advise other delegate agencies concerning: 

(1) The effect of their contemplated programs and actions on labor 
supply and utilization; 

(2) The impact of labor supply on materials and facilities require- 
ments and utilization; and 

(3) The establishment of production programs and priority and allo- 
cations functions consistent with effective utilization and distribution 
of labor. 

(g) Assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in the development of man- 
power policies suitable in the event of mobilization or attack on the United 
States. 

(h) Develop and maintain plans to insure the continuity of the essential 
functions of the Department in the event of attack on the United States. 

3. The work program to be undertaken by the Department of Labor shall 
indicate the priority and scope of the work to be carried on in the assigned areas. 
Periodic reports of progress shall be submitted as requested. 

4. This order is not intended to affect any delegation of authority heretofore 
conferred upon the Secretary of Labor. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtTHUR 8. FLEMMING, Director, 


VII—Prod—D MO—7 
Avuaust 25, 1954. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER—VII-—7 


Subject: Maintenance of the Mobilization Base (Department of Defense, Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Maritime Administration). 


1. It is essential to the national defense that the facilities, machine tools, pro- 
duction equipment, and skilled workers required to meet minimum wartime 
mobilization needs for the Department of Defense, Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Maritime Administration be maintained in the manner which will permit 
their prompt use or conversion in time of emercency. 

2. Selection of the Mobilization Base-—A. The Department of Defense shall 
select, for its mobilization base, those facilities which produce or are capable of 
producing critically important military items or components (military class A 
components used entirely in the production, maintenance, or repair or military 
items) which meet one or more of the following criteria: 

1. Items requiring a long lead-time or long manufacturing cycle; 
2. Items currently not in production or which are required in quantities 
far in excess of peacetime production; 
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3. Items requiring the conversion of an industry or a number of plants 
within an industry; 

4. Items requiring materials or manufacturing processes essentially 
different from those in current use; 

5. Items for which industry does not have production experience. 

The Department of Defense shall do its initial planning for those items found in 
the ‘‘Department of Defense Preferential Planning List.”’ 

B. The Atomie Energy Commission and the Maritime Administration in 
cooperation with the Office of Defense Mobilization shall determine the items and 
facilities which meet the above criteria for their respective maintenance base 
programs. 

3. Maintaining the Mobilization Base.—A. Facilities selected as a part of the 
mobilization base shall be maintained to the fullest extent possible. 

1. Procurement agencies shall integrate current procurement with their 
industrial mobilization plans to the greatest possible extent with the objective 
of supporting the mobilization base within authorities and funds available. 

2. Data assembled on essential mobilization suppliers by the industrial 
mobilization planning of these agencies shall be used in planning current 
procurement. The poliev of using contractors and facilities essential to the 
mobilization base is considered to be in the best interest of the Government. 
Suppliers that are deemed to be a part of the mobilization base normally will 
be invited to participate in appropriate current procurement. The general 
policy in cases where suppliers who are part of the mobilization base are 
unable to compete successfully on a bid basis shall be to reexamine the mobi- 
lization base to determine if the capacity of the base can be maintained without 
inclusion of high cost producers. 

3. Upon expiration of current procurement contracts in a facility, the 
procuring agency shall take the following actions: 

(a) Government-owned Facilities and Tools: Within the limitations 
that may be imposed by Congressional appropriations, the sponsoring 
department or ageney shall place government-owned facilities and tools 
in standby status and establish provisions for their adequate main- 
tenance. 

(b) Privately. owned Facilities and Government-owned Tools: 

(1) Arrange with management of privately owned facilities, 
wherever possible, to place Government-owned tools and produc- 
tion equipment in the status provided by DMO—VII-4, taking into 
account the desirability of safe location. 

(2) Arrange with management, wherever possible, to keep a 
group of key managers, engineers, and skilled workers familiar with 
the items planned for mobilization production. 

(3) Determine the gaps which exist in government-owned pack- 
ages of tools and production equipment needed to produce mobiliza- 
tion requirements in privately owned plants. Within the limit of 
funds availability, plan the procurement of such tools and equipment 
with priority being given to long lead-time tools and equipment or 
those not used in general manufacturing. These tools and equipment 
when procured, should be placed in the status provided by DMO-— 
VII-4, taking into account the desirabilitv of safe locations. 

(4) Determine which government-owned tools and equipment 
have become obsolete, or which would not be used in event of 
mobilization, and plan for their disposal. 

4. Establishment of the Defense Facilities Maintenance Board.—A. To provide 
the necessary coordination and review of the execution of this program, there is 
hereby established a Defense Facilities Maintenance Board. This Board, com- 
posed of representatives of the Department of Defense and each of the three 
Services, the Department of Commerce, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
under the Cheirmanship of the Office of Defense Mobilization, will perform the 
following functions: 

1. Recommend to the Director of ODM policy necessary to carry out the 
mobilization base maintenance program. 

2. Establish the interagency procedure necessary to assure and measure 
progress in implementing established policy, and advise the Director of 
ODM on the status of the program. 

3. Make recommendations to the Director of ODM as to additional 
methods and procedures beyond the authorities of the procuring agencies 
for assuring the maintenance of both government-owned and _ privately 
owned facilities essential to the mobilization base. 
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4. Obtain from the agencies named in this order an annual report on the 
maintenance programs of their agencies. 

Bb. The Board may at any time request the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to ask the heads of other departments and agencies to designate 
representatives to meet with the Board on specific problems. 

5. This Order shall take effect on August 25, 1954, and shall supersede Defense 
Mobilization Order—I—5 (former DMO-24, 18 F. R. 386) and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Order—-I—5, Amendment 1 (18 F. R. 8871). 


OrricE or DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


I-Gen—D MO-12 
OcToOBER 1, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER I-12 


Subject: Assignment of defense mobilization responsibilities to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Defense 


By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953; 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; Executive Order 10480 of August 
15, 1953; the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act of 1946, as amended; 
and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and programs for 
current defense activities and readiness for any future mobilization, it is hereby 
ordered: 

1. The Secretary of Defense will be responsible for development and adminis- 
tration of the industrial mobilization measures listed in paragraph 2 below. The 
functions listed are those upon which the development of the coordinated indus- 
trial mobilization program for the Government as a whole requires advice or 
action by the Department of Defense. 

2. The industrial mobilization measures for which the Secretary of Defense is 
responsible are as follows: 

(a) Provide specific strategic guidance as required for mobilization plan- 
ning and programming, including, for example, advice regarding such factors 
as geographic accessibility of overseas areas and estimated shipping losses 
in the event of war. 

(6) Develop and furnish quantitative military production requirements 
for selected end items, consistent with defined military concepts, and support- 
ing requirements for materials, components, production facilities, production 
equipment, petroleum, food, transportation and other services needed to 
‘arry out specified Department of Defense current and mobilization procure- 
ment, construction and production programs. The items and supporting 
resources to be included in such requirements, the periods to be covered, 
and the dates for their submission to the Office of Defense Mobilization will 
be determined by mutual agreement between the Secretary of Defense and 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

(c) Advise and assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in developing a 
national system of production urgencies. 

(d) Advise and assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in developing a 
system for the international allocation of critical materials and products 
among the United States and the various foreign claimants in the event of 
mobilization or attack on the United States. 

(e) Administer priorities and allocations authority delegated to the De- 
partment of Defense. Authorize procurement and production schedules and 
make allotments of controlled materials pursuant to program determinations 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

(f) Assist the Department of Commerce and other appropriate agencies 
in the development of the production and distribution controls plans for 
use in event of mobilization or attack on the United States. 

(gq) Develop with industry plans for the procurement and production of 
selected military equipment and supplies needed to fulfill mobilization 
requirements, making maximum use of plants in dispersed locations, and, 
where essential and appropriate providing for alternative sources of supply 
in order to minimize the effects of enemy attack. 
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(h) Develop with industry plans and programs for minimizing the effect 
of attack damage to plants producing selected major items of military 
equipment and supply. 

(t) Recommend to the Office of Defense Mobilization measures for over- 
coming potential deficiencies in production capacity to produce selected 
military supplies and equipment needed to fulfill mobilization requirements, 
when necessary measures cannot be effected by the Department of Defense. 

(j) Furnish information and recommendations, when requested by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, for purposes of processing applications for 
accelerated tax amortization certificates or Section 302 defense loans. 

(k) Furnish advice and assistance on the utilization of strategie and critical 
materials in defense production including changes that occur from time to 
time. 

(1) Analyze problems involved in maintaining an adequate mobilization 
production base in military-product industries and take necessary actions 
within the limits of the authority and funds available to the Department 
of Defense. 

(m) Assist the Secretary of Commerce with respect to the identification 
and rating of facilities important to defense mobilization. 

(n) Assist the Department of Agriculture in the review and analysis of 
mobilization requirements for food. 

(0) Advise and assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in the develop- 
ment and review of standards for the strategic location and physical security 
of industries, services, government and other activities for which continuing 
operation is essential to national security, and exercise physical security 
cognizance over the facilities assigned to him for such purpose. 

(p) Advise and assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in the develop- 
ment of a damage assessment system and in the preparation of estimates 
of potential damage from enemy attack. 

(q) Develop a system for rapid and comprehensive assessment of enemy 
attack damage to industrial facilities producing vital items of military 
equipment and supply. 

(r) Advise and assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in the develop- 
ment of overall manpower policies to be instituted in the event of mobiliza- 
tion or attack on the United States, including the provision of information 
relating to the size and composition of the Armed Forces. 

(s) Advise on current military communications facilities and military 
requirements for communications facilities and services in planning for and 
in event of a stepped-up or all-out mobilization or attack on the United States. 

(t) Advise on requirements for the military use of and the type of control 
considered necessary for all forms of transportation and transportation facili- 
ties in the event of national emergency. 

(u) Develop plans for the immediate activation, in event of national emer- 
gency, of the wartime air priorities system developed in coordination with the 
Department of Commerce, for the effective control utilization of air transport 
resources. 

(v) Advise and assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in the develop- 
ment of stabilization policies and plans suitable in event of mobilization or 
attack on the United States. This includes coordination of policies affecting 
military price determinations. 

(w) Assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in preparation of legislative 
programs and plans for coordinating government support of mobilization 
programs. 

(x) Develop plans for the utilization of nonindustrial facilities in the event 
of mobilization in order to reduce requirements for new construction and to 
provide facilities in a minimum period of time. 

(y) Advise and assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in (1) determining 
what key foreign facilities are important to the security of the United States, 
particularly those producing raw materials, and (2) obtaining through appro- 
priate channels protection against sabotage. 

(z) Develop to a state of operational readiness, plans for the continuity 
of the Department’s essential wartime functions, including emergency reloca- 
tion and emergency action steps. 

(aa) Develop internal procedural instructions, organizational arrangements, 
and staffing patterns, needed to execute quickly Department of Defense 
responsibilities in each of the above areas in event of mobilization or attack 
on the United States. 
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3. The program to be undertaken by the Department of Defense shall be sub- 
mitted to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization indicating the priority 
and scope of work to be carried on in the areas enumerated above. Reports of 
progress shall be submitted in accordance with a schedule to be agreed on by the 
Secretary of Defense and the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization. 

4. This Order is not intended to affect any delegation or authority heretofore 
conferred upon the Secretary of Defense. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 


I-Gen—-DMO-13 
NOVEMBER 12, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER-—I~-13 


Subject: Assignment of defense mobilization responsibilities to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior 

By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3 effective June 12, 1953; the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amended; Executive Order 10480 of August 15, 
1953, as amended; the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock-Piling Act of 1946, 
as amended; and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and 
programs for current defense activities and readiness for any future mobilization, 
it is hereby ordered: 

1. The Secretary of the Interior will be responsible for the development of 
preparedness measures relating to those industries assigned to him by and pur- 
suant to Executive Order 10480 as amended and DMO-I-7 and DMO-VII-5. 
These industries include: (1) solid fuels; (2) petroleum and gas, including pipe- 
lines; (3) electric power; (4) metals and minerals for assigned aspects of production 
and processing, listed in Appendix A to DMO-—VII-—5, as amended, and for the 
encouragement of exploration, development and mining; and (5) fisheries’ com- 
modities or products as assigned by the Secretary of Agriculture. Such pre- 
paredness measures should be undertaken within a work program which is con- 
sistent with the Defense Mobilization Assumptions and Objectives for the 
Government as a whole. To assure such consistency, the work program will be 
submitted to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization for review. 

2. The Secretary of the Interior shall: 

(a) (1) Exercise as required, the priorities and allocations authority 
assigned to him by and pursuant to Executive Order 10480; (2) when desig- 
nated, serve as allotting agency under the Defense Materials System; and 
(3) advise with respect to orders, regulations and directives as they may 
affect industries assigned to him. 

(b) Develop, assemble and evaluate data as to the productive capacity 
and supplies of products, including both domestic and foreign sources, of the 
assigned industries under partial and full mobilization conditions. 

(c) Recommend establishment or modification of expansion goals and 
develop and recommend expansion programs, including advice regarding 
probable financial incentives and aids, for overcoming shortages of capacity 
or supply under partial or full mobilization conditions. 

(d) Analyze the problems involved in maintaining an adequate mobilization 
base and recommend necessary programs. 

(e) Develop, assemble, and evaluate data as to materials, equipment, 
transportation, and other requirements of such assigned industries under 
partial and full mobilization conditions. 

(f) Assemble, as requested by the Office of Defense Mobilization, data 
on requirements for the products of the assigned industries as presented by 
or obtained on behalf of other agencies of the Federal Government. 

(gq) Develop programs for the encouragement of the exploration, develop- 
ment, and mining of critical and strategic minerals and metals, and administer 
exploration programs including programs of development relating thereto. 

(h) Sereen and make recommendations on requests for tax amortization, 
loans, guarantees, and procurement contracts for the assigned industries. 

(7) Develop and maintain programs, including the necessary orders and 
regulations, for the operation of the assigned industries under partial and 
full mobilization conditions, and cooperate with the Office of Defense 
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Mobilization and other appropriate agencies in planning other production 
and distribution controls related thereto. 

(7) Provide guidance and leadership to assigned industries in the develop- 
ment of plans and programs to insure the continuity of essential production 
in event of attack, and cooperate with the Department of Commerce in 
the identification and rating of essential facilities. 

(k) Assist the Office of Defense Mobilization in formulating plans for the 
stockpiling of strategic and critical materials and, to the extent necessary, 
in the acquisition of such materials and the expansion of domestic sources 
of supply. 

(1) Develop and maintain plans to insure the continuity of the essential 
functions of the Department in event of an attack on the United States. 

3. The work program to be undertaken by the Department of the Interior 
shall indicate the priority and scope of the work to be carried on in each of the 
areas enumerated above and the industries to be covered. Reports on progress 
shall be submitted as requested by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

4. This Order is intended to state the responsibilities of the Department of 
the Interior and does not affect any delegation of authority heretofore conferred 
upon the Secretary of the Interior. 

5. This Order shall take effect on November 12, 1954. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


VII-Prod—DMO-5 
Amendment 1 
November 12, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER-VII-5 
Amendment 1 
DESIGNATION OF SUPPLY AND REQUIREMENTS AGENCIES 


1. Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, and Executive 
Order 10480 of August 14, 1953, as amended, DMO-—VII-—5, dated October 7, 
1953 (18 F. R. 6408), is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 1 (f) is hereby amended by substituting the word ‘‘and’’ for the 
comma immediately preceding ‘(2)’, by substituting a period for the comma 
after the words ‘‘not elsewhere designated”’ and by striking the rest of the sentence. 

(b) Section 1 (j) is hereby amended by substituting a comma for the semicolon 
at the end thereof and adding: 

(5) The Secretary of the Interior with respect to (i) production, (ii) 
processing and refining, and (iii) distribution of petroleum and gas, and 
(6) the production and processing of metals and minerals listed in Column 
I of Appendix A of this Order by or in the respective facilities listed in Column 
II of said Appendix. 

(c) Delete section 1 (k) and redesignate subsequent subsections with the letters 
{k), (1), and (m). 

2. This amendment shall take effect on November 12, 1954. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8. FLEMMING, Director. 
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APPENDIX A.—Areas of responsibility of the Department of the Interior for the 
production and processing of metals and minerals 


Commodity, column I 


Abrasives: 


ve and sharpening stones (natu- 
ral). 

Grinding pebbles and mill 

Pumice 

Quartzite (silica quartz) 

Tripoli, amorphous silica, rottenstone | 

(crude). 

Aluminum 


Antimony 

Arsenic 

Asbestos. _.______- 
Barite and witherite 


Beryllium 


Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromine_. 

Cadmium.__.___- 

Calcium chloride (natural) __....___._.___- 
Cerium and other rare-earth metals - 


Chromium 
Clays: 





Kaolin_.__... Es 

Ball clay 

Bentonite 

Fuller’s earth. - 

Fire clay 

Common clay 
Cobalt 


0 RE REE IE 


Cryolite 
eS eee 
Fluorspar 


Germanium 

Graphite ; 
Se ee 
Indium _.___- 
Tron and steel 
Kyanite......- 

Lead 

Limestone and marl_.......-- 
Lithium ____. 

Magnesite 

Magnesium ...- 
Manganese............. 

ee 

Mieca.. 

Molybdenum 

Monazite, bastnasite___. 
Nickel 


Nitrogen compounds..............--- 
Olivine 
Perlite. _- 





Phosphate rock... 2 oe 
Platinum-group metals_.- 
rotem....... =4 


Quartz, raw.......-- 
Roofing granules... . 
Rutile 
Salt ; : 
Sand and gravel____ 
Selenium. . 
Slag__. 
Slate. pa eSB Els SR SE ee a 
Ea 
Stone: 
Dimension stone.............------ ih i 
eo ee 
Strontium minerals-. _- 
Sulfur and pyrites 


Facilities, column II 


Diamond mines and mills. 
Diatomite mines and mills. 
— crushing and grading plants. 
0. 
Mines; concentrating, crushing, and grading plants. 
Quarries and stone-cutting mills. 


Quarries, concentrating and cutting mills. 
Mines; crushing and grading plants. 

Mines; quarries, crushing, and grading plants. 
Mines; crushing and grinding plants. 


Bauxite mines, drying and calcining plants; alumina plants, 
reduction plants. 

Mines, mills, smelters, refineries. 

Concentrators, primary smelters, and refineries. 


| Asbestos mines and mills. 


Deri mineral mines, beneficiating, grinding, and grading 

plants. 

Mines, mills, and plants, processing ore and producing 
beryllium chemicals, metals, and alloys. 

Concentrators, smelters, and refineries. 

Mines; concentrating plants. 

Recovery plants. 


| Concentrators, smelters, and refiners. 
| Brine processing plants. 
| Mines, dredges, mills, and chemical plants processing ore, 


and producing rare-earth chemicals and metals. 


| Mines, concentrating plants, sintering plants. 


Mines, mills. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


| Clay pits and mines. 


Mines, concentrating plants. 
D 


0. 

Mines, mill concentrates; leaching plants, electrolytic plants; 
primary smelters and refineries. 

Mines, concentrating, grinding, and grading mills. 

Feldspar mines, flotation grinding, and grading mills. 

Mines, mills, excepting exclusively drying plants. 

Gem-stone mines and synthesis plants. 

Concentrators, smelters, and refineries. 

Graphite mines and mills. 


| Gypsum mines 
| Concentrators, smelters, and refineries. 


Mines, concentrating plants, sintering plants. 
Mines, mills, mullite plants. 


| Mines, mills, primary smelters and refineries. 


Mines, quarries, and lime plants. 

Mines, mills, plants producing lithium concentrates. 

Mines, magnesium-compound recovery, and burning plants. 
Dolomite and magnesite mining. 


| Mines concentrating plants, sintering plants. 


Mines, mills, and retorts. 
Mines, mica-synthesis units, splitting or processing plants. 


| Mines, concentrating plants. 


Mines. 

Mines, concentrators; plants producing nickel matte, and 
oxide. 

Mines and refineries. 


_.| Mines, mills. 
Perlite mines, mills, and expanding plants. 


Mines, mills, and reduction plants. 
Mines, dredges, mills, smelters, and refineries. 


__| Potash mines and mills, refineries, and brine-processing 


plants. 
Mines, grading and cutting plants, synthesis plants. 


__| Granule plants. 
| Rutile mining and primary milling and concentrating plants. 


Mines, mills, evaporated salt plants; salt brine wells. 
Sand pits, sand, and gravel plants. 

Selenium producing and refining plants. 
Slag-processing plants. 

Mines, mills. 

Brine wells, mines, and refineries. 


Quarries and mills. 

Burning plants, stone crushing, and grading plants. 
Mines and mills. 

Mines producing sulfur or sulfur-bearing ores. 
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AppENDIxX A.—Areas of responsibility of the Department of the Interior for the 
production and processing of metals and minerals—Continued 


Commodity, column I Facilities, column IT 


Tale, pyrophyllite.. aston 3 Mines and mills, block-tale processing plants. 

Tantalium _.__- = Mines; concentrating plants. 

Tellurium... Tellurium producing and refining plants. 

Thallium. --- Mills, plants producing compounds or metal. 

,; ae Mines, mills, primary smelters, and refineries. 

Titanium. -- Titanium ore mining, concentration, and plants for the pro- 
duction of titanium sponge. 

Mines, dredges, and concentrating and grinding plant. 

Mines; concentrating plants; synthetic scheelite plants west 

of the Mississippi. 

Vanadium -_-- Mines, concentrating plants. 

Vermiculite__- Vermiculite mines, mills, and exfoliating plants. 

Wollastonite __- Mines and mills. 

MR aie ks Mines, mills, primary smelters, and refiners. 

Zirconium Zirconium ore mining and concentration plants. 


eR nas 
Tungsten _- -- 


VII-Prod—D MO-7 
Amendment 1 
NOVEMBER 12, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER-—VII-—7 
Amendment 1 


Subject: Maintenance of the Mobilization Base (Department of Defense, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Maritime Administration). 


1. Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3 of 1953, and Executive Order 10480, as amended, the first part 
of section 4A of DMO—-VII-7, of August 25, 1954 (19 F. R. 5395), is amended to 
read as follows: 

4A. To provide the necessary coordination and review of the execution 
of this program, there is hereby established a Defense Facilities Maintenance 
Board. This Board, under the Chairmanship of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, shall be composed of representatives of the Department of 
Defense and each of the three Services, the Department of Commerce, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the General Services Administration, and 
will perform the following functions: 

2. This amendment shall take effect on November 12, 1954. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 


V1II-Prod—D MO-7 
Amendment 2 


NOVEMBER 23, 1954 


’ 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER-VII—I 
Amendment 2 


Subject: Maintenance of the Mobilization Base. 
Defense Mobilization Order—VII-—7 is hereby amended as follows: 

1. In subparagraph 3A2, delete the last sentence. 

2. Delete subparagraph 4A4. 

3. Add a new paragraph 5 reading as follows: 

“The Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Maritime Administration shall furnish the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization with such periodic and special reports as he may require of 
their activities affecting the maintenance of the mobilization base.’’ 

4. Renumber'‘old paragraph 5 to read ‘‘6’’. 

‘This amendment shall take effect immediately. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 





I-Gen—-DMO-14 
NOVEMBER 26, 1954 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF TEE PRESIDENT, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER-I-14 


Subject: Assignment of Defense Mobilization responsibilities to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 1?, 1953: the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; Executive Order 10480 of August 15, 
1953; and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and programs 
for current defense activities and readiness for any future mobilization, it is hereby 
ordered: 

1. The Housing and Home Finance Administrator will be responsible for the 
development and administration of preparedness measures relating to housing and 
those community facilities for which the Agency has responsibility. Such pre- 
paredness measures should be undertaken within a work program which is consist- 
ent with the defense mobilization assumptions and objectives for the Government 
asa whole. It should also take account of the delegation of authority and respon- 
sibility from Federal Civil Defense Administration. To assure consistency with 
the mobilization program as a whole, the proposed work program will be submitted 
to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization for review. 

2. The measures for which the Housing and Home Finance Administrator is 
responsible are as follows: 

(a) Develop requirements for housing and community facilities construc- 
tion, repair, and rehabilitation in event of mobilization or attack on the 
United States and translate these needs into resources required. 

(6) Develop plans for and be prepared to undertake such housing and 
community facilities programs as will be necessary in event of mobilization 
or attack on the United States. 

(c) Under the policy direction and coordination of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, develop programs and regulations relating to the financing, 
rent stabilization, and allocation of housing for varying mobilization 
assumptions. 

(d) Develop and maintain plans to insure the continuity of the essential 
functions of the Housing and Home Finance Agency in event of attack on 
the United States. 

3. The work program to be undertaken by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency shall indicate the priority and scope of the work to be carried on in the 
assigned areas. Periodic reports of programs shall be submitted as requested. 

4. This Order is not intended to affect any delegation of authority heretofore 
conferred upon the Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8. FLEMMING, Director. 

NOVEMBER 26, 1954. 

Mr. Fogarty. As I understand it, Mr. Secretary, the various 
bureaus in the Department of Labor will be assigned various tasks 
under this appropriation. -Is that correct? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. As a result of that assigning all of these bureaus will 
be increased to some extent, will they not? 

Secretary Mircuetyi. The workload; yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. Who is going to tell us about the 34 jobs you are 
asking for to help the older worker? 

Secretary Mircne.ty. Mr. Larson. 


POSSIBILITY OF DUPLICATION OF ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Hann. Before you leave that subject, Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask one question. 

Mr. Siciliano, do you want to consider that if this setup were under- 
taken by the Department of Labor it would be unavoidable to have 
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duplication of your efforts, the efforts of the Department of Defe nse, 
ODM, and so on? They are making analogous studies, are they not? 

Mr. Sicru1ano. As I understand, Mr. Hand, in my talks with other 
agencies, these specific assignments are not duplicated. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is concerned with production goals that have to 
be set per industry, for example, and then they are calling on us to 
translate that in terms of what kinds of people would be necessary. 
I am not, of course, acquainted with what the other agencies are doing 
in detail, but at least we have been given the impression that this is 
not a duplicating kind of assignment. I can say this: certainly, when 
we deal with manpower, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, I think, is 
generally regarded as one of the outstanding agencies of government 
as a source to which you can go for statistical information, and it is 
right in the Department of Labor. Naturally, therefore, we are going 
to have to rely on that. 

Secretary Mircueity. Mr. Chairman, may I talk to that point for 
a moment? 

It seems to me that if this work is necessary to be done there are 
two ways of doing it. One, the whole problem of manpower mobiliza- 
tion planning and civil defense can be done centrally by one agency, 
and you build up these tremendous superstructures and agencies. 
The other alternative is the one that the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and Civil Defense have elected to 
pursue. That is to decentralize or delegate to that agency of govern- 
ment most proficient to perform the job and with the basic interest to 
do a job that otherwise a central agency would do. 

As far as the Department of Labor is concerned, we welcome the 
opportunity to do this job as opposed to having a centralized agency 
such as ODM because we believe that we are better equipped, since 
it concerns the manpower of the country and the interest of the work- 
ers of the country. We feel we are better equipped to develop policies 
and procedures than is an agency of government which is not as close 
to the problem as we are. 

In looking at this problem I think we have to look at the alterna- 
tives, assuming, of course, in the beginning that this type of mobiliza- 
tion planning 1 is a very necessary thing to be done. 

As far as this overlapping and duplication is concerned, I agree 
with Mr. Hand that it is inherent in all government. It is inherent 
in any enterprise. We have the protection of the Bureau of the 
Budget in supervising this to see that there is no overlapping, and 
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we also have what protection there may be in good administration. 
REIMBURSEMENT BY OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Foaarty. I can appreciate how you feel about it, but I just 
do not happen to agree with you on your approach to this problem. 
I think it would be much better for all concerned if the appropriations 
were justified by the agencies with the primary responsibility before 
the proper appropriations subcommittee. Then if this work has to 
be done and you have the manpower to do it or you have the organ- 
ization to do it in the Department of Labor, then I think that may 
be the place where it should be done on a reimbursable basis. It 
does not seem right to me for the Department of Labor to come in 
and justify appropriations for functions which concern the Depart- 
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ment of Defense and the Department of Commerce and are the pri- 
mary responsibility of the civil defense agency. 

Secretary Mircueu. I gather that whatever disagreement there 
may be goes to the point that it is a proper function of the Depart- 
ment of Labor except in the financial stages of it. 

Mr. Focarty. That is my personal opinion. That is the way it 
was done during the last war. The appropriations were justified in 
total, and before the appropriations subcommittee that had jurisdic- 
tion. 


DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Taser. For a moment I have been looking at just what these 
people we have been talking about would do. I am referring to page 
MCO-12, activity No. 3. These activities relate almost entirely to 
regular, routine activities of these bureaus. They do not relate 
specifically to the activity that has been transferred from the civil 
defense setup. Then we come over to the next block, and there you 
have 12 employees. I doubt if there is a single item there that would 
relate to the operations that have been transferred from the civil 
defense setup. 

I would like to hear somebody address themselves to that if this is 
the proper place for it. 

Mr. Sicrurano. Mr. Taber, I would like to refer to page MCO-8, 
which has part of the assignments given by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration to the Department of Labor. No. 5 there says that 
we are to plan a national program concerned with the provision of 
compensation of payments for the injury or death of authorized 
workers while engaged in civil-defense activities. 

Actually that fits in with this point that you mentioned on MCO-14. 
We have no such national program contemplated or worked out as 
to what kind of payment will be involved, what the amount of pay- 
ment should be, how many civil defense workers there will be, what 
kind of civil defense workers there will be, and so on. In other 
words, if a man is engaged in cleaning up the rubble after a bombing, 
would he be considered part of a local system, a defense worker, or 
what? We just have not done any planning in this field. That is 
my point there as far as that assignment is concerned. 

Would it be operative to local employment offices or should we 
have the States set up a force to carry out this assignment, or what? 

Mr. Taser. This activity has always been regarded by the Appro- 
priations Committee as an activity which the States should carry on. 
This is embarking on a new field as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Stcrt1ano. We are not proposing that it be a Federal program. 

Mr. Taper. I know that those of us who served on that subcom- 
mittee felt that the civil defense people were in agreement with us. 

Mr. Srcim1ano. It will have to be at least a nationally planned 
program. If bombs should hit a great many cities at one time, al- 
though the action may be local, there will still have to be some type of 
national coordination. We are not saying that it should be directed 
from another type of Washington setup. 
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PROBLEM OF OLDER WoRKERS 


Mr. Focartry. Who is going to talk to the committee with respect 
to helping the older worker? 

Secretary Mircue.u. Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Larson. I think many of you are aware of this problem. It 
really comes about as a result of two very simple facts: one is the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of people who are in the older worker 
group, and secondly, the very definite increase in the policies of dis- 
crimination against this i increasing group and the combination is very 
rapidly building up to a major national problem which we already 
have on our hands. 

The statistics, of course, are quite well known. The Secretary gave 
you some of them. About a third of the work force is over 45 5, and it 
may very well be a half by 1975 

The evidence of discrimination is all around us. You have only to 
pick up a paper or inquire at an employment service office to find that 
about 60 percent of job orders that we get have an age limitation on 
them of 45 or under, and, in the case of women, sometimes 35 and 
under. That is 60 percent. We run into it in the unemployment 
business very badly because only a third of the work force is over 45. 
However, sample studies show us that 60 percent of the people who 
exhaust unemployment i insurance are not in this group. It is totally 
disproportionate. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you mean 60 percent of the people on unemploy- 
ment insurance are over 45 years of age? 

Mr. Larson. No; 35 percent of the work force is over that group, 
but, of the people who exhaust and run out of unemployment insur- 
ance, 60 percent of these people who exhaust benefits are in this 
older group, over 45, which shows a totally disproportionate number 
of people over 45 run right through all of their unemployment insur- 
ance benefits for sometimes as long as 6 months. Evea after that 
they have a long time finding jobs again. Some of them never find 
jobs again. 

Mr. Denton. What are you going to do about them? 

Mr. Larson. That is what we want this special project for. There 
is a lot of talk about this. There is hardly a week that goes by that 
someone does not hold a conference on what to do about the older 
worker. We do not seem to do anything more than fight a losing 
battle for this older worker. We have sketched out what we think 
is a pretty concrete attack on this whole business. There are, | 
would say, probably four main parts to it. We want to do something 
tangible. A good part of this program is to conduct or start up a 
study of just how good the older worker is, after all, because that 
goes right to the part of the question of whether there is any real 
good businesslike basis for this discrimination. We want to know 
about his productivity, his absenteeism, his loyalty, and so forth. 
We have bits and pieces, and there are local studies here and there, 
and they all seem to indicate that if you had really a first-class study 
it would probably show that the older worker is good business, but 
we do not have anything that we can hand to the employer that 
really convinces him of that. 


58736—55——_5 
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The average employer in this country still operates on this assump- 
tion, that the older worker must slow down and he is probably off 
sick a good deal of the time and so on and so forth. If we could get a 
study that is big enough that it really convinces employers, we might 
make a dent in this problem. However, we do not seem to be doing 
so by holding conferences under private auspices here and there once 
in a while. 

First, then, we would like to start up a good study on the per- 
formanc e, productivity, absenteeism and so forth. We tinned’ do 
that whole job overnight, but we want to get it started and then try to 
see if we cannot work out a way to use the resources that we have. 
We have lots of resources in the States, in the State employment 
services, and we must determine how we can utilize all of these 
resources to feed into this study so that we can build up a real record 
on the productivity and the record of older workers. 


EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


The second thing we would like to do is find out what the real 
facts are about employment practices in this country. Again our 
information is very sketchy. Until we really know what goes on we 
do not know how to attack it in the very best manner. Again, this 
would be done through the State agencies. From them we would find 
out what the practices are with regard to age patterns and hiring. 
Conversely—and this is an important part—to get up a study of what 
the good hiring practices are with respect to older employees. Lots of 
employ ers have worked this problem out for themselves, and we would 
like to pool together the best experience of all of these better employers 
and make it available to others. No one has ever done that. 

The third thing we have at our disposal but we have not had the 
money to exploit is the collective-bargaining agreements which are 
sent in to us. With a little expenditure of time and money we could 
analyze what is in those agreements that bears on this problem what 
is the pension story, what is the reserve job provisions, the seniority 
as they transfer outside of normal seniority, and all of the other 
procedures, and all of these collective- bargaining agreements that 
have a direct bearing on discrimination or the tréatment of older 
workers. Not only do we want to analyze these contracts on paper 
but we want to check back with the unions and the employers involved 
in these contracts to find out what actually has been going on under 
these different kinds of agreements. 


PENSION COSTS 


Additionally, and this is one of the most tangible things of the 
whole business, we want to look into this whole business of the effect 
of pension costs on the employment of older workers. You know it 
is one of the pathetic things about this whole business that in trying 
to do something beneficial for the older workers, providing them with 
a lot of private pensions, group life insurance and so on, I am afraid 
we have unwittingly done them a very serious harm. 

You see, if you are an employer and you have one of these private 
pension plans, you begin with an employee who is, say, 60 years old 
and you want to put “him into your. pension plan so that he would 
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come out even with the others. In order to do that you have to 
pay in $5,000 in back credits to bring that man up even. To put it 
bluntly, that is the essence of the problem. It does not work out 
quite as directly as that in many cases, but that is the essence of the 
problem. There are thousands and thousands of these private 
pension plans, and if a worker shows up in this older age group he 
frequently is told that a company cannot afford to hire him because 
the company cannot afford to bring him into the pension plan because 
of the extra premium or back wage credit costs that the employer 
would run into. 

If that is true, some of the insurance carriers and employers deny 
this. They say it is just an excuse. But I am pretty sure it is a 
problem, and we have to get to the bottom of it. Somebody has to 
get to the bottom of it and find out if we are really making things 
worse than they have to be by putting in these pension plans. 

There ought to be some way of having pension plans and life 
insurance plans and still not have this discrimmation. We think, 
with a little study and work, working with the actuaries of the insur- 
ance companies and so forth, that this problem can be worked out— 
it has got to be worked out. 

Mr. Focarty. I think this is something that someone has to do 
something about. One of the most pressing problems we have in the 
country today is the problem of the aging. 


COORDINATION WITH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Do you know whether the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is making a study of the aging problem? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. We have very close coordination with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the line between 
what they concentrate on and what we concentrate on is very clear cut. 
They study the whole science of retirement, how to prepare people 
for retirement, their health problems, their adjustment problems, and 
so forth. We concentrate on employment. 

Mr. Focarty. They have not accomplished much. 

Mr. Larson. They are working on something that is much more 
intangible than that with which we are working. All we want to see 
is that workers are not discriminated against as to job opportunities. 
We have, I may say, close liaison with their committee on aging, and 
our man who specializes in this attends their meetings. I have met a 
number of times with Assistant Secretary Perkins on this. 

We send the results of our action committee on the older worker 
to them, and we work very closely back and forth. I think we have 
things worked out so that there is no overlapping. 

Mr. Focarty. As I understand it, you would have 19 positions in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 15 in the Bureau of Employment 
Security. Is that correct? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. It is a departmental program in the 
sense that the activity would cut across several bureaus. The 
Women’s Bureau, within its framework, would take care of part of 
that. But the main bulk of the work would fall on these two Bureaus, 
Labor Statistics and Employment Security. 

Mr. Focarty. Have you hired any of these 34 people? 
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Mr. Larson. No. 
Mr. Focarty. Have any of these other 50 positions been filled? 
Mr. Sicri1ano. No. 


New LE&EGISLATION 


Mr. Focarty. Mr. Secretary, what new legislation do you antici- 
pate this coming year, and how much will it cost? 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Secretary MircHe.u. First, I propose the increase in the minimum 
wage and the expansion of coverage, and we have an estimate of 
$2 million which results in increased personnel for the Wage and 
Hour Division, having to do with the increase in the minimum wage, 
but that does not take into account any additional money that will be 
required in the expansion of coverage because we had no way of know- 
ing to what degree Congress may decide to expand the coverage. 

Mr. Focarry. Would it make any difference whether the minimum 
was raised from 75 cents to $1.25 or from 75 cents to 90 cents? 

Secretary Mircne.u. If it went up higher we believe there would 
be more enforcement activity involved. The $2 million covers 
the 90 cents. 

Mr. Foaarry. If Congress raised it to $1 it may take more? 

Secretary Mircue.ty. Undoubtedly it would. It does not cover 
any expansion of coverage. 

We are proposing new Teele with respect to assistance to State 
labor agencies in providing safety practices in industry, and that cost, 
as I recall it, would be $2 million in the event that it is passed. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAWS 


To go on to other labor-standards legislation, we propose a revision 
or recodification of the 8-hour laws. These laws have to do with the 
hours of work on Federal construction projects. Under the present 
legislation as it now exists it is possible for a contractor to work his 
men 56 hours a week at straight time, and it is a perfectly legal thing 
to do. There are some contractors who are doing it. The present 
law provides for overtime only after 8 hours. This legislation calls 
for a complete recodification of the 8-hour laws, and will provide for 
overtime after 8 hours or 40 hours a week. We see no additional cost 
in that legislation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


We have additional legislation having to do with the District of 
Columbia unemployment Compensation Act. As you know, last 

ear the Congress increased the maximum for the District of Colum- 
bia from $20 to $30. The additional recommendations have to do 
with eligibility and qualifications in the District of Columbia—an 
improvement in the District law. 

On the District of Columbia temporary disability compensation 
we are proposing new legislation to introduce into the District of 
Columbia occupational temporary disability compensation for workers. 
The preliminary draft of that legislation is being worked over. What 
additional costs are involved we do not know at the moment. 
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We are proposing legislation for a cutoff on verteans’ unemploy- 
ment compensation claims, and that will require no additional money 
but, in time, it will save money. 

We are proposing legislation to revise the Longshore and Harbor 
Workers Compensation Act. This would increase the benefits and 
would strengthen the act both as it applies to longshore and harbor 
workers and the District of Columbia. Both are included under 
this act. 

Mr. Larson. That would not cost anything because that is pri- 
vately insured. 

MEXICAN FARM-LABOR PROGRAM 


Secretary Mircuextu. The extension of the Mexican farm-labor 
program, which expires as of December 31, as I mentioned earlier— 
a bill will be introduced to extend that, and the additional cost would 
be $650,000 for the last half year. 

Mr. Foaarty. It would be extended for how long? 

Secretary Mircuett. We have not determined that yet, Mr; 
Fogarty. I think it should be at least 2 years. 

Mr. Foaarry. Have you reached any agreement with Mexico? 

Secretary MircHEe.tt. We have a working agreement with Mexico 
now under the present law which holds until December 31. 

Mr. Foaarry. This calendar year? 

Secretary MircHe.ty. Yes, sir. May I make a comment off the 
record? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Secretary Mircneti. Those are the major legislative items which, 
plus one more, will not cost money. 

We propose an amendment to the Federal Employees Compensation 
Act which would provide for charging back the cost of the employee’s 
compensation to the employing agencies of the Federal Government, 
which is sound business practice, really. That, generally, is our 
legislative program. 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEES FOR PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Secretary, you are asking for $40,000 for 2 
additional industry committees to make wage studies in Puerto Rico; 
is that correct? 

Secretary MircHE.LL. Yes, sir, $45,000. 

Mr. Focarry. I want you to know I am very much in favor of that. 
What particular industries are you going to make these wage studies 
in? 

Secretary Mircue.y. I do not know offhand. Generally it is in 
the soft-goods field attention should be paid to. 

Mr. Focarry. I have been led to believe that the Government of 
Puerto Rico was willing to cooperate with this country in raising the 
wages in some of these industries. 

Secretary MircHeu. Very definitely. 

Mr. Focarry. Someone told me that was true with the exception 
of the needlework industry where there is competition that they 
might get from the Philippines or Japan on needlework. 
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Secretary MircuEe.u. Yes; there is some needlework competition 
from the eastern countries. 

Mr. Foaarry. I noticed a full page or half a page ad in the New 
York Times a week or so ago trying to induce industries to move to 
Puerto Rico. It is mainly on the wage rates that are paid and a 
10-year tax grant that they give. 

Mr. Srcrirano. Yes. 

Mr. Foacarry. How are we doing in these wage studies? Are we 
making any progress? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir; we just won a court case where the 
employers attempted to enjoin us from setting the wage we wanted 
to set. 

Our problem has been that we have not had enough money to estab- 
lish enough committees. With this additional fund we would be able 
to accelerate our program. 

In the past we have had money only for 1 committee, or at the most, 
2 committees. 

I would hope that with this additional money plus a change in the 
method and procedures—as a matter of fact, Mr. Rothman, our 
Solicitor, is down in Puerto Rico this week. He went down to try a 
case, but in addition he is studying the possibility of changing our pro- 
cedures to accelerate these hearings and bring about a faster deter- 
mination. 

If we are going to prevent this low-wage competition I think it is a 
very important item. 

Mr. Focarry. I do, too. I agree with you. 

Would you supply for the record what committees have been in 
operation this past year, what their recommendations have been, and 
what progress has been made? 

Secretary MircuHEe ui. Yes; that is for the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Foaarry. Let us make it calendar year 1954. 

Secretary MircHELL. Yes. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 315). 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. Focarry. How are you progressing on this migratory labor 
problem? How long ago was that committee established? 

We appropriated $50,000; is that correct? 

Secretary Mircuetu. Yes. The committee was established last 
fall. There has been staff hired which is part of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards appropriation, and that staff has been working with 
other departments of the Government concerned and with some of 
the local communities. 

We are just getting underway. 

Very frankly, I think we could have proceeded at a faster rate than 
we did, but as always in these new programs, it is difficult to get 
people off the ground. 

I am hopeful in the next 6 months there will be tangible evidence 
of the committee’s activity. 

Mr. Larson has met with the interdepartmental committees in 
this whole field and for the first time—this is the tangible result— 
for the first time I think with the impetus that Congress gave us last 
year there is a real coordination among all the agencies of the Govern- 
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ment that have a stake here so that the problem will work toward 
solution. There never was any coordination before. 

Mr. Focarry. I agree with you. It is a real problem. 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Larson. Everybody involved is pleased with the way the 
group has worked. ‘They never were under one roof. We have had 
several meetings with the working group, the technicians and staff 
people, and the other day we had meetings of the deputies of the 
cabinet committee, plus the working group, together. 

There are a half dozen task forces working on such things as specific 
transportation problems, specific housing problems, and a good many 
other tangible programs. 

Secretary MircHEe.u. May I say this as one example: the Bureau 
of Employment Security through State employment offices and 
through a program which the Bureau of Employment Security 
initiated, has now gotten agreements from some of the users of 
migratory labor on the east coast whereby migratory workers will be 
worked in crews and hired that way so that their transportation, 
their housing, and all the other things that the workers need, are 
adequately taken care of. 

In the past they were hired almost on a transient basis. We 
consider that quite an improvement. 

Mr. Larson. The worker has a program almost all year around in 
some cases. He is scheduled. He does not have to move around 
and just hope for the best. He knows he has a job at each place, 
and up and down the coast. 

Mr. Focarry. Of course, it is not much of a problem in Rhode 
Island, although we have some fairly large potato farms in Rhode 
Island, and they import labor. 

I think they are hired by a contractor that supplies labor in the 
potato fields. They tell me the living conditions that they live under 
are something that animals should not live under. 

Secretary Mircuetu. That is right. In some States it is pretty 
bad. 

This housing problem is one of the reasons we have the President’s 
committee established. The Federal Housing Administrator is on 
that committee, because he has an important role to play in the hous- 
ing problem. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Fernandez, who is the authority on the Mexican 
labor program, is here, and | presume he is going to ask you some 
questions about that. So I will not. 


SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Secretary, what kind of security program do you have? That 
is, how many do you have working on just your security program? 

Secretary Mircuetit. We have one man who is in charge, Mr. 
Miller, and we have Mr. Sohns, with an assistant. Mr. Miller does 
not work full time. The other two do. 

Our security problem in the Department of Labor is one that is 
not troublesome. For example, since May 28, 1953, under the security 
order 10450 there were a total of 6 people in the department removed 
under that security order; that was up until October 1, 1954. 
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From October 1, 1954, until January 1 of this year, there was an 
additional employee removed pursuant to that security order. 

Since issuance of Executive Order 10450, there have been 20 people 
who resigned and whose files contained derogatory information. 

Of course, some of those people, had they remained in the depart- 
ment might have been cleared. 

That is the sum total of our security program. Now, you have to 
relate that, I suppose, to the number of sensitive positions that we 
have in the department. We have a total of 499 positions which are 
determined to be sensitive. We have cleared for occupancy of those 
sensitive positions within the department since May of 1953 some 
532 people. Of course, there is overlapping in the change. 

Mr. Focartry. Have you hired any of these people who have re- 
signed or been discharged? 

Secretary MircHewu. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. What do you figure it costs you to run your security 
program? 

Mr. Dopson. Roughly, not including the salary of the Security 
Officer who is part time and works on other duties or the costs of 
investigations made by the Civil Service Commission or the FBI, 
it is costing in the neighborhood of between fifteen thousand and 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Focarry. As I remember it, the chairman of this committee a 
year ago said some very complimentary things about the security 
program in the Department of Labor, did he not? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; so did you, sir. 

Mr. Focarrty. I have always known that, but he was the chairman 
for the past 2 years and he has been recognized in Congress as one who 
has been very much interested in the loyalty of the Federal workers 
in the country. 

Coming from him, I thought it was a real compliment. 

Mr. Dopson. We are very happy to hear his remark. 


SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET REQUESTS, 1955 AND 1956 


Mr. Focarty. Now, would you supply for the record a list of all 
supplemental requests, or deficiencies that were made for fiscal 1955? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. And also supply for the record the supplementals 
that you think might be asked for fiscal year 1956? 

Secretary MircHetu. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 
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Supplemental requests to Congress for the years 1955 and 1956 


| Amount ap- 


; 956 
propriated For 1956 


For 1955 





Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
ee $119, 000 | 
Salaries and sepraees , Bureau of Labor Standards (phy sically 


handicapped) -- dtcndbd Recessed len osael 25, 000 $12, 500 | 
Salaries and expenses, ‘Dakine of stwipieges ment Security _- { ontaas 7, 500 


Mexican farm-labor program, Bureau of Employment Security | 350, 000 | 175, 000 1 2 $650, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics ---._- i 110, 000 |_-- So ; » & 


Grants to States, Bureau of Employment Security---- i > ons oa } 13, 100, 000 


Unemployment compensation for veterans, Bureau of Em- 

ployment Security ----- : 88, 400,000 | 70, 400, 000 
Unemployment compensation for Federal employees... 25, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 
Unemployment compensation for Federal employees_--- 2 20, 000, 000 |. ..- ~s 
Grants to States for safety -- -- aus Speer ae Som i : 122,000, 000 
Increase in minimum wage : se be al oie eles 12 2,000, 000 


! Proposed legislation. 
2 For later submission. 


Mexican Farm Lasor PROGRAM 


Mr. Frernanpez. I would like to ask some questions about the 
Mexican-labor program, but they are as to detail. I suppose they 
could more properly be done when the detailed presentations are made. 

Mr. Focarry. To expedite these hearings, | would hope if we want 
to get into the real details or specifics of any of these bureaus, that it 
would be done with the bureau heads who will follow during the 
next few days. 

The next one this afternoon will be the Bureau of Labor Standards. 
We will go from there right down the list as they appear in the budget, 
with the exception of the Solicitor, who is away on business. He w ill 
be put off until the end. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes, I will reserve my questions until that time, 
but while the Secretary is here, I do want to suggest that any recom- 
mendations with respect to the extension of the law should be pre- 
sented as early as possible to the Congress so that we will not find 
ourselves in the same situation we were in a year ago., 

Secretary MircHetui. We will try to follow that recommendation. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I hope we can get that legislation through 
Congress early, at least in this session, and not wait until the next 
session as we did 2 years ago. 


OLDER-WORKER PROGRAM 


Mr. Denton. I notice you have 10 new employees in the Secre- 
tary’s office, and 5 of them are to coordinate this civil-defense program 
and the research as to aged employees. 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denron. If the committee should see fit to eliminate that 
appropriation for civil defense, how many of those men could you get 
along without? 

Secretary Mircue.ui. My recollection is that the five are for the 
older worker program. There are five people under this appropria- 
tion of $473,000. 

Is that what you mean, sir? 
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Mr. Denon. Now, that $473,000 is broken down, $173,000 for the 
research on aged and the balance is for the civil-defense program. 

Now, if that part was eliminated, which provides for civil defense 
in this appropriation, how many of those five could you eliminate? 

I understood the Secretary to say they would coordinate the new 
program. 

Secretary Mircue.y. There were five people in the Office of the 
Secretary being asked for whose job would be the development of 
programs and policies and methods in the development of the skills 
of the work force. They were not in any way tied up with Federal 
civil defense. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Mr. Denton. There is one other thing. I want to ask you about 
this foreign labor attaché program. Those labor attachés are not 
under the Labor Department; are they? 

Mr. Wiuxrns. No, they are appointed by the Department of State. 

Mr. Denton. Didn’t I read something in the paper to the effect 
that they were all going to be transferred to the Labor Department 
like the agricultural attachés were? 

Mr. Wixxrins. If you read that that is merely a rumor. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have any figures as to what the appropriation 
was last year? 

Mr. Wiuxrns. I think it was $114,000 for fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Dopson. Between $106,000 and $107,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Why don’t you supply for the record what you had 
over the past 6 years? 

(The following statement was supplied later:) 


Funds included in the Office of the Secretary for the Office of International Labor 
Affairs, 1950-56 
til | 


| Positions| Amount || | Positions| Amount 





ecenpiiphndeod ewlticins = iiiaiiameage 


$110,517 
1955... ’ | 11 85,000 || 1¢ Sacer 19 137, 829 
1954__. bebtbonks ‘ 13 106, 757 | f . 18 126, 204 
Peep cto sion — ‘ 14; 109,779 


1956 (estimated) 26 PURGRD 1) CI Riiak sap cctcnetannwesne oe 14 


Mr. Denton. Is there any reason why you need almost that 
double increase other than that you did not start out with much? 

Mr. Wikins. I think to adequately do the job we are required to 
do, Congressman, we will require that money. We have been operat- 
ing almost with a skeleton crew. I do not think we can render the 
kind of service that we are expected to render with the kind of appro- 
priation that we have. 


Rate or Osuiieations, Fiscan Year 1955 


Mr. Taser. You are asking for an increase of about $174,000 
above your current appropriation for personal services. Could you 
give me the obligations down to date of the $1,214,415 for 1955? 

Mr. Dopson. I have it here, only with regard to total appropria- 
tion. I do not have it by objects. The obligations as of December 
31—— 
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Mr. Taser. That relates to the $1,327,000? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. That is $731,658. 

Mr. Taser. That is to December 31? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That means that you are in line to incur a deficiency 
of approximately a couple hundred thousand dollars, does it not? 

Mr. Dopson. We do not plan to have any deficiency. We have our 
appropriation apportioned in such a manner that we will finance our- 
selves throughout the year without a deficiency and we have not vio- 
lated any apportionment we have filed with the Bureau of the Budget 
at this point. 

Mr. Taser. Which items are there that your Department would 
require more of in the forepart of the year? It would not be travel, 
would it? 

Mr. Dopson. One of the larger items that requires more is our con- 
tractual relationships with Public Health for public health services 
for all the employees in the Department. That is paid from this 
appropriation. 

Mr. Taser. That is a $23,000 item, that is all. You could not get 
very far with an average monthly figure out of that. 

Mr. Dopson. Then under contractual services, if you are looking 
at this table, SEC-1, it also includes services performed by other 
agencies. That is part of the $23,000. 

Mr. Taser. They run $30,000. How much of that $30,000 has 
been used up to December 31? 

Mr. Dopson. I am sorry I do not have a breakdown. 

Mr. Taser. I did not know, but you might have an idea of that. 

Mr. Dopson. Another item, Mr. Taber, in the first quarter, is 
supplies and material. 

Mr. Taser. It would not be very much. Maybe the taxes and 
assessments will go up, too, but they will not go up too much. 

Mr. Dopson. Our equipment is another item that will come in at 
this point. 

PERSONNEL OF OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Taper. You are taking on a special assistant to the Secretary 
in this setup for next year at $10,800. Is that position currently 
filled? 

Secretary Mircue.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Who fills that? 

Secretary Mircue.u. Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Taser. That seems to be the only position in that first block 
directly in the Office of the Secretary that is new. In the Office of 
the Under Secretary, there seems to be an assistant to the Under 
Secretary at $13,000, and an additional secretary—I expect that 
means stenographer 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; grade 7 

Mr. Taser, At about $4,400. Why do you need those two posi- 
tions? 

Secretary Mircueii. Mr. Taber, if we are going to supply to the 
Department of Labor overall polic: vy; direction, and supervision, it 
is necessary that the Secretary and the Under Secret ary have people 
who can assist them in the doing of that job. 
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Our method of working, which I think may be somewhat new in 
the Labor Department, brings this about. We believe we can effectu- 
ate better programs with more economy; render a better service to 
the public, if we give to the bureaus of the Labor Department the 
kind of coordination and direction which is required. 

And that requires people. It requires people with some assistants. 

Mr. Taser. In the next office, in the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary, you have a Deputy Assistant Secretary for Standards and 
Statistics. That is $13,000. Does he take the place of someone 
in your statistical setup? 

Secretary Mircueti. No, sir. May I explain that under our 
organization, Mr. Taber, our table of organization calls for three 
Assistant Secretaries, Mr. Wilkins of the International Labor Affairs; 
Mr. Siciliano in the field of Manpower and Employment, and this 
function here in Standards and Statistics. 

Now, those gentlemen have line responsibility for the supervision 
of a number of bureaus. For example, the Assistant Secretary for 
Standards and Statistics would have the responsibility for supervising 
and coordinating the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Wage and Hour 
Division, and all other bureaus of the Department that have to do 
with standards and statistics. 

It is only in that way that we can get the full advantage of the work 
of those bureaus. 

In the past the Assistant Secretaries of Labor, as I understand it, 
did not have a line responsibility; that is actually supervising the 
bureaus. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that the bureaus were not supervised? 

Secretary MircuHe.yi. They are being supervised more closely now 
than they were before, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is that position presently filled? 

Secretary Mircue.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Taper. There are seven new ones in the overall picture. The 
others outside of that one seem to be a special assistant to the Secre- 
tary and another one at $13,000 and a technical expert at $10,000. 
A program technician at $8,000. That is in connection with whose 
office? 

Secretary Mircueti. Under the budgetary designation that is the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Manpower and Employment. 

Mr. Taser. Those are the ones at page 2, section 6 of this book? 

Secretary Mircue i. The special assistant to the Secretary has to 
do with the program that we discussed earlier this morning on the 
employment of the skills of the work force. These five positions are 
all new positions which are now unfilled. They do not exist. 

Mr. Taser. They were with which staff, this older worker pro- 
gram? 

Secretary MircuHe.u. No, sir; that would be a complete integrated 
staff which would develop and coordinate a program to improve the 
skills of the work force which is discussed here earlier. They would 
not get into the older worker program. 

Mr. Taser. There seems to be in the next group, ‘International 
a affairs,’ 15 new ones ranging in salaries all the way from $10,000 

own. 

Now, I notice two of them are what you call Foreign Service opera- 
tions officers. One of them seems to be there now and the other one 
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seems to be in prospect. Is that in connection with some activity 
of the Foreign Operations Administration? 

Secretary MircuEuu. No, sir; it has to do with the liaison and the 
job that we have to do in connection with labor affairs in the main, 
which are part of the State Department. 

Mr. Taper. I am going to go through the personnel picture before 
I tangle with any of the other items. 

In the branch of reproduction processes there seems to be an in- 
crease of three employees. That means your mimeograph operators 
and your multicopy jobs of different types. 

Secretary MircHetu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need three extra ones? 

Mr. Dopson. If we are going to perform the additional services 
which this budget contemplates, such as, for example, the increased 
statistical activity of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, we will require 
additional duplication operations. 






































FUNCTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 





Mr. Taper. Now, just what does this international labor organiza- 
tion do? 

Secretary Mircuett. I will ask Mr. Wilkins to supplement this as 
I go along, but I think it is important that I try to put this in its 
proper light and indicate its importance to the administration of the 
country. 

The function of the International Labor Office is to, one, perform 
the responsibilities of the United States Government in connection 
with international labor organizations affairs. We are a member of 
the ILO and under the general foreign policy direction of the State 
Department it is our job to (1) represent the United States Govern- 
ment at all international labor conferences and other meetings; (2) 
to pass on the nominations of both employers and unions to member- 
ship on these bodies; (3) to coordinate the activities of the various 
industry committees that are part of the ILO setup. 

If ILO is deemed to be an important international body in which 
we should participate, then the function of the International Labor 
Office is an extremely important one. 

Another function of the International Labor Office is the recom- 
mendation to the State Department of candidates for positions of 
labor attachés who serve the State Department on the staff of the 
American Ambassador. 

It is believed that that function properly belongs in the Labor 
Department because presumably we have the means and the know- 
how of selecting and recommending candidates who can perform the 
job. 

In connection with labor attaché problems, we are also on the 
receiving end of reports of labor attachés so that we would have a 
concept and an evaluation of what goes on laborwise in some of the 
countries where we have labor attachés. 

In that connection I think that the activities of the United States 
in this field in European countries is of extreme importance. 

A third function of the International Labor Office is that of seeing 
to and coordinating the activities in the United States of the foreign 
exchange programs, of bringing into this country, at FOA expense— 
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but we undertake the training and the education and exposure to 
the United States—of groups of professional people, educators, labor 
union people, employers from all over the world who come to the 
United States to see how we live and work, which I think is a very 
important function. 

Frankly, in the past, last year, we do not feel that we were able 
to perform the job as adequately as we have wanted with the limited 
funds we have had at our disposal. 

Mr. Wilkins may want to fill in on this. 

Mr. Wivxins. I think you have probably described everything 
except perhaps the function to serve on the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee Foreign Service Board. 

They also serve on the Assignments and Promotion Board of the 
Foreign Service, where matters of promotions and assignments come 
up, matters of terminations of Foreign Service employees for one cause 
or another in violation of the law. 

I think that just about covers it. 

Secretary Mircue tu. There is one other general area in which we 
feel it is important that we participate. It is related to some extent 
and comes under this general International Labor Organization super- 
vision. 

That is that the Department of Labor representing as it should the 
welfare of the wage earners of this country should have a voice in the 
interdepartmental deliberations with regard to foreign trade agree- 
ments and tariffs. 

We serve on these interdepartmental committees which examine 
and study these problems. We have a point of view which needs to 
be presented. 

I think that generally is the function as we see it. 


COMMUNISM IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. Taper. I have been studying the foreign picture for a long 
time, especially since the so-called Marshall plan was adopted. I am 
going to project this because I think it is about time some of the folks 
in the Government began to wake up. Your trouble with the Com- 
munist trend in the Western European territories is very largely be- 
cause your workingman over there is paid a lot less than his fellow 
worker in the United States. 

When they get up against financial trouble they are unable to find 
any market except the United States for their low-cost stuff; they 
begin to yell for a reduced tariff and they also yell for government 
subsidies and the ruling classes over there seem to be trying to main- 
tain that situation. 

Now, I appreciate what I am saying is not orthodox. I do not 
care. Our operations of economic relief under the Marshall plan 
itself and its successors and the nature of our relationship with these 
foreign labor organizations has rather tended to perpetuate that 
condition instead of getting at the heart of it. ! 

Now, I appreciate that there is a limit to what we can do in educat- 
ing these folks into a situation where they can actually begin to break 
away from that condition, because there is a limit to what we can say. 

But there certainly is a way of putting considerable pressure on 
those folks. There has been a beginning in some spots over there of 
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trying to break that, especially in spots in the northern and extreme 
southern parts of Italy; in educating those people to make something 
that their own people can buy, like the cheaper type of cloth and 
garments that their folks would have money enough to buy. 

There has been some progress in two or three spots in France, but 
not enough. 

Now, if we have any conception of ever getting those people solidly 
on the right track, more of that kind of approach has to be made. I 
do not know whether you folks care to say anything about it, or not. 
I am-putting it in the record. 

Secretary Mircuetyt. May I make this comment, Mr. Taber: 
With all due respect, I believe that our basic objective in the Inter- 
national Labor Office as far as we are concerned would necessarily 
be the protection of the standards of the American workmen. 

Mr. Taser. I agree with you there. 

Secretary Mircuex.u. Therefore, whatever we may do through our 
efforts in raising the standards, helping to raise the wages, and the 
level of working conditions through ILO and other means, of the 
foreign worker, to that extent we are benefiting the American worker. 
I believe this activity of ours goes a long way toward that objective, 
not dramatically, not overnight, but consistently well done it will 
help toward that end. 

Mr. Taser. But you cannot do it when you are working both ends 
against the middle. Do you see what I mean? When you have this 
foreign setup and you have these reciprocal trade agreements and all 
that kind of business, you have one end working against the other. 

When your relief is not distributed with the idea that that labor 
situation has to be built up you are just freezing a condition which 
you recognize is not right. That is about all I have to say. 





BENEFITS FROM ILO 





Mr. Hanp. Mr. Secretary, I hope this is not an embarassing ques- 
tion. I will ask Mr. Wilkins to excuse me for asking it. 

Can’ you point to any tangible or intangible benefits that have 
resulted to the American worker as a result of the operations of ILO? 

Secretary Mircueuu. No, sir; I do not think that off the cuff I can 
point to any tangible advantages. I think that the intangible benefits 
are the result of the whole piece of cloth we are dealing with. Cer- 
tainly the [LO which is one part of the responsibility here in the Labor 
Department field, does provide a forum whereby the United States 
Government, the workers and the employees, can make clear to the 
seventy-odd other members the interests of the United States 

Now, as far as tangible benefits to the American worker, the 
American workers’ standards, hours, working conditions, are so far 
beyond any other workers in the world, and are so far beyond any- 
thing that the ILO could possibly propose in terms of conventions or 
recommendations, that it is not in that area that I see any benefit of 
the ILO. 

The benefit is that whatever we can do in an international organi- 
zation such as ILO to help raise the standard of the rest of the world, 
we are thereby benefiting the American workmen. 

To say that such a forum has no value to the United States, or to 
the American worker, or the American employer, would be a grave 
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mistake, although in many of the international organizations the 
deliberations are slow and the results evolve very slowly and always 
in the future. 

I think that is all I would like to say on the ILO unless you have 
some further questions. 

Mr. Hanp. Has it in your opinion tended to raise the standards of 
living and working conditions of the European worker? 

Secretary MircHeE.u. I believe so, sir; yes, sir. 

If I may, here you have an international organization which is 
unique and peculiar. It is the one organization where the deliberations 
are not carried on exclusively by diplomats. It is the one organization 
where employers can speak to employers and workers to workers. 

And to the extent that that is done and can be done, I think it is 
a distinct advantage to us. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. Hann. Going to another field, you are asking something in 
the order of $20 million for additional grants to the States for 
administration of the unemployment compensation program. 

Secretary Mircue.u. I| believe so. 

Mr. Hanp. Do I understand you correctly to indicate that that 
money is largely for the purpose of permitting more effective adminis- 
tration so that you would not be bogged down with the payment of 
claims, and also investigating the claims. 

Secretary Mircueu. As | recall the testimony, $7 million of the 
$20 million was for the purpose of improving the functioning of the 
employment offices, not the payment of claims, but the employment 
offices. 

The remainder of the $20 million, some of it is for the purpose of 
providing better administration on this point that you are making. 
We believe that progress can be made in the States in seeing to it 
that only the eligible worker, the worker eligible to receive benefits, 
gets benefits. 

There has been a great deal of publicity and a great deal of mis- 
understanding of this whole fraud problem, which you are talking 
about. 

We believe there is enough there, because everybody is human, 
to make it necessary and mandatory that under the general supervision 
of the Bureau of Employment Security States tighten up their pro- 
cedures so that we can be reasonably assured that only eligible em- 
ployees receive benefits. 

We are asking for some money for that purpose. 

An amount of about $5 million is for salary increases which must 
necessarily take place in the States, under some of the States’ civil- 
service laws, automatic increases, and the remainder is for new legisla- 
tion enacted by the last Congress and for general improvement in the 
administration and management of these funds. 

Mr. Hanp. What has been concerning me, Mr. Secretary, and 
T am sure concerns us all from our observation and personal experience, 
is not so much the type of petty fraud we saw in the papers the other 
day about the two English women who were taking in each other’s 
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wash, but the apparent lack of any attempt on the part of some of 
the local employment offices to see to it that, before the people get 
on the unemployment roll, the office itself, or the employee, makes a 
bona fide effort to find employment. That has rapidly become a 
scandal in.the areas I have observed. 

Do you think the additional appropriation will help to strengthen 
the administration in that respect? 

Secretary Mircue.u. That is its purpose to help strengthen the 
administration. Certainly this problem varies from State to State, 
and from office to office within the State. 

It goes without saying that everyone of us is concerned to see that 
this money which is appropriated is properly spent, and outright 
fraud will not be tolerated by anyone, or an attempt on the part of 
people to secure benefits when they are not entitled to them should 
not be tolerated. 

That can only be done by good administration, 


INTERNAL MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 


Mr. Hanp. You spoke of the evaluation which your own Depart- 
ment made, which appeared to me at quite moderate cost. Did that 
evaluation go further than to determine matters of general policy? 
Did it attempt to investigate whether or not you have some super- 
numeraries in your employ, clerical help that is not needed, or stenog- 
raphers not putting in a full day? 

Secretary MircHe.u. That, sir, is a continuous job. Mr. Dodson 
and his associates are engaged continuously in constant management 
surveys throughout the Department to eliminate unnecessary help. 

In my opinion in the Department of Labor we have been fairly 
fortunate in keeping our force down to a reasonable level. 

Mr. Hanp. You are satisfied with the present situation in that 
respect? 

Secretary Mircue uz. I am not satisfied, and I hope I never will be. 

Mr. Hanp. Are you satisfied. with the reasonableness of the situa- 
tion. Nobody expects 100-percent perfection. 

Secretary Mircue.u. I am satisfied that the people who are doing 
it are pursuing it to the utmost. I still think that as we get deeper 
into these problems, by mergers, elimination of functions, physical 
setup, changing the physical setup, we can do more. 


THE OLDER WORKER 


Mr. Hanp. I am very much interested, Mr. Secretary, in the 
beginnings of the attempt of your Department to investigate the ever- 
increasing problem of employment of older people. I, for one, 
welcome the beginnings of that attempt. 

Who is going to be in charge of it? 

Secretary MircHexu. Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Hanp. Are you satisfied that what you are planning to do will 
be no serious duplication of the work of the other departments, includ- 
ing the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare? 

Secretary MircHE.LL. Yes; we are. 


58736—55——_6 
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PAY INCREASES IN THE STATES UNDER GRANTS TO STATES PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. May I ask 1 or 2 questions here? 

I note on page 8 of your statement you said that you are asking for 
an increase of $20, 780, 000 for State grants. And of that amount, 
$5 million is for pay increases. Has any analysis of that been made 
so that vou have any idea as to whether or not those increases are at 
all reasonable? 

Secretary Mircnenu. Yes; I believe the Bureau of Employment 
Security has one and Mr. Goodwin will be prepared to testify on that 
when he appears. 

That $5 million figure is based on our own evaluation of the informa- 
tion we have at hand from the States. 

Mr. Taser. Mr. Goodwin will be here to testify on that particular 
item? 

Secretary MircHeiyu. Yes, sir. 


DELAY IN PROCESSING CLAIMS 


Mr. Denton. In my State they got behind as much as a month, 
and over, in paying these unemployment claims. It is a handicap to 
a man who is out of work and who does not receive any money from 
this fund. 

Has anything been done to correct that situation? 

Secretary Mircue uy. I do not know the exact situation in Indiana. 
Mr. Goodwin may know when he appears, but it would seem to me 
that if they are behind a month it is due in part to terrifically unex- 
pected increases in the workload with not enough clerical assistance 
and help to manage the increased workload. 

That is one of our problems in the allocation of these funds, to see 
that there is sufficient help. 

Certainly none of us want to tolerate this kind of delay and I do 
not think it is too prevalent. 

Mr. Denton. It seems to me when a situation like that hits you 
it hits every place. There seems to be no elasticity to take care of 
this condition. 

Secretary Mircuetu. That may be so. A part of the elasticity 
has been the practice of some of the States to take the people off the 
employment-service functions because of the pressure of the complaints 
and put them on compensation functions. That is one of the things 
I mentioned this morning. We need more attention paid to the 
employment service, not only to get people jobs, but to see that 
people are seeking jobs before they are paid unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Mr. Drenron. It was a question of getting payments. 

Mr. Larson. I think this new budget is an attempt to get more 
elasticity, making it possible to take on part-time workers during peak 
periods instead of taking people off employment service. 

Mr. Denton. How much is in that fund that the Government 
receives from collecting three-tenths of 1 percent of the payroll, and 
which is used to administer this law? How much is in that fund now? 
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Mr. Larson. They put in about $65 million last year. 

Mr. Dopson. The taxes collected during 1954 were $275,279,000. 
There were charges against that in the way of appropriations, and 
this is under the Reed bill, for charging the cost of administration of 
this service back to the States tax collection, the charges against it 
were $210,900,000, leaving a balance of $64,287,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary MircHeti. Thank you, gentlemen. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1955. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF LABOR 
STANDARDS 


WITNESSES 


PAUL E. GURSKE, DIRECTOR 
BEATRICE McCONNELL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF STATES SERVICES 
ROBERT P. VAN ZANT, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified 1 


1954 actual 


Appropriation or estimate $700, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. 


Total available for obligation 
nobilgated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 735 R60. 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


. Development and promotion of sound labor laws and labor 
practices 
(a) Legislative standards and State services 
(b) Safe working conditions 
(c) Youth employment 
(d) International labor- 
(e) Employment of the physically handicapp 
Registration of labor union data 
Executive direction and management services 


Obligations incurred 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat 


Total number of permanent positions___- ccAdaws Meeue bs 93 97 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__.__----- ia 2 ae 

Average number of all employees ; oy 95 6 
Number of employees at end of year. - -- ee ee aa er 90 06 


Average salaries and grades: 
General! schedule grades: 
Average salary-.--- : ame { $6. 303 
Average grade. __- oP ont Lee ; 3 GS-9. 1 
Personal] services: 
Permanent positions. _- a > as : 186 $601, 464 
Positions other than permanent.-. : », O74 oer 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. -- ‘ : 2, 094 2, 381 
Total personal services___- 193, 354 603, 845 
Travel_- . ; = 35, 382 43, 900 
Transportation of things ‘ ‘ 2, 192 2, 100 
Communication services_.....-..- : 2, 128 13, 885 
Printing and reproduction 31, 674 45, 000 
Other contractual services san 3, 145 1, 950 
Services performed by other agencies-_- ; . 200 12, 500 
Supplies and materials_- fa Pee oe Se a , 838 9, 120 
Equipment. . ; 121 1, 900 
Taxes and assessments... -- cables a 997 800 


Obligations incurred... _- ae beaten 698, 031 735, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat: 


Obligated balance brought forward ; : ceunpoese $30, 247 $34, 551 $40, 5 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years- -------- 7 4, O86 > ‘ 
Obligations incurred during the year__- . : Fenok 698, 031 735, 000 860, 0 


732, a4 769, 551 900, 5 
Reimbursements. ____- ae take , —e E —992 
Obligated balance earricd forward se ; — 34, 551 — 40, 584 
Total expenditures__._- . i 606, 821 728, 967 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 5 a 662, S40 604, 967 
Out of prior authorizations ee 33, 9S1 34, 000 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it at this time the Bureau 
of Labor Standards. 

Mr. Gurske, we are very happy to welcome you here this afternoon. 

Mr. Gurske. Thank you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF DirEcTOR GURSKE 


Mr. Focarry. The committee would prefer that you file your 
statement and briefly tell the committee what you are doing and 
any new functions that you expect to assume in the coming year und 
why. 

Mr. Gurskr. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF PauL E. GurskE, Director, BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARD 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad of this opportunit) 


to appear before you and discuss the work of the Bures.u of Labor Standards 
While I served as cheirmen of the Oregon State Industrial Accident Commission, 
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[ had many occasions to use the services of the Bureau and know from experience 
the valuable help it gives to the State lebor departments. 

The Bureau’s appropriation for 1955 is $735,000. The request for 1956 is 
$860,000, anh inere ase of $125,000. Of the 1955 appropriation, SS7.653 IS for the 
work of the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. For this work, $130,000, or an increase of $42,347, is requested for 1956 
The President’s Committee’s budget is included in this Bureau’s approprietie: 
for housekeeping purposes only. General Maas, Chairman of the Committee, 
will discuss it separately. 

Elimination of the amount for the physically handicepped progrem mekes 
2Vveilable to the Bureau of Labor Standards $647,347 for 1955 
$82,653, to $730,000, is reauested for 1956. 

The Bureau develops and encourages the adoption of sound labor standards, 
designs and promotes programs eimed at the reduction of occupational injuries, 
promotes impraved conditions for young workers, promotes improvement in 
working and living conditions of domestic agricultural workers, serves as 2 clear- 
inghouse on all types of labor law and administration, and edministers the union- 
registration functions of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947. 


955. <An inerease of 


LEGISLATIVE STANDARDS AND STATE SERVICES 


This activity is concerned with the development and maintenance of good 
working conditions, sound labor-management relations, and the well-being of 
workers, which at the same time promote efficient production. It is the core of 
the Department’s and the Bureau’s work in improvement of working conditions 
carried out through assistance to and strengthening of State labor departments, 
It gives technical assistance not only to State labor departments but to legislative 
committees, labor organizations, management, and interested civic groups and 
individuals. The States have built up a body of labor law and administrative 
practices which they are constantly trying to improve and make more effective 
The progress made by one State can be useful to other States faced with similar 
situations. The Bureau attempts to keep abreast of such State developments 
and to make information available. In so doing it gives technical assistance in 
applying the experience of one State to a related problem in another State as 
requested, 

The Bureau negotiates and services Federal-State agreements for elimination 
of duplication of inspections and other administrative functions. Under these 
azreements, 2 State labor departments inspect for compliance with the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, 25 make safety inspections required under the Publie 
Contracts Act, and 44 issue employment and age certificates provided for under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. These safety inspections and the issuance of age 
certificates carried on bv the States save the Federal Government large sums of 
monev everv vear. Through these cooperative agreements the State functions 
are strengthened, and a close and harmonious working relationship is maintained 
hetween the State and Federal Departments of Labor. 

The Bureau gives continuing service to the Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials (composed of the labor commissioners of all the States) and the Associa- 
ion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions (composed of the workmen’ 


compensation boards of the States), giving assistance in program development, in 


I 
carrving forward these associations’ aims for improvement of labor law and 
administration. 


servicing committees preparing technical reports, and in cther wavs assisting in 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


In the current fiscal vear, $50,000 was made available to the Bureau to initiate 
a program to improve the conditions of domestic migratory workers and their 
families. The conference report on this item indicated the need for coordination 
of Federal activities in this field. Our first step, therefore, was to recommend the 
appointment of a Federal Interdepartmental Committee on Migratory Labor. 
In August the President appointed a Committee made up of the Secretaries of 
\griculture, Interior, Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Secretary Mitchell was 
named Chairman. In appointing this Committee, the President expressed the 
hope that it would aid the various Federal agencies in developing and encouraging 
more effective services for migrants and in providing assistance to State and local 
areas through the State agencies with which they work. The Committee has set 
up a working body of Bureau representatives from the various departments and 
agencies represented on the Committee. They have met together and progress 
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has been made in better understanding of each agency’s programs and services 
and in seeing how their activities can supplement and build on each other’s with- 
out duplication. Furthermore, subcommittees to deal with specific problems 
have been set up, bringing together the combined knowledge and experience of all 
the interested Federal agencies to try to work out the most effective and practical 
approach to such problems as safe transportation of workers, adequate housing 
for temporary workers, including the exploration of means of financing such hous- 
ing, and encouragement of a cooperative State apporach through State migratory 
labor committees. The Bureau provides staff services for the Interdepartmental! 
Committee, 

In addition, the Bureau has extended its services to the States in this field. 
tequests have come from a number of States for help in organizing a State 
migratory labor committee, and consultant services have been given 9 States this 
year. In answer to repeated requests for information on how other States have 
organized such committees, a report giving information on the various types of 
State committees, how set up, and their purpose and objective, has been prepared 
This is being used not only by this Bureau but by other agencies of the Federal 
Government. We have also prepared a report on State experience in regulating 
truck transportation of workers, cither through safety codes or under motor- 
vehicle law. We have had inereasing calls from State labor commissioners and 
other State groups for technical assistance on such matters as the provision for 
workmen’s compensation coverage for agricultural workers and for advice on other 
States’ experience in regulating labor contractors. A number of national organ- 
izations have requested assistance in developing programs for their State and 
local groups and for informational material. There is a tremendous interest in 
this country today in finding ways by whieh citizens ean mobilize voluntary 
interest and action to meet the objectives of this program “to improve the working 
and living conditions of migratory workers and their families’? and this Bureau 
is giving every assistance possible, with the resources it has, to the States and 
local communities in this endeavor. 


SAFE WORKING CONDITIONS 


The national injury-frequeney rate for all manufacturing, although declining 
from 14.3 in 1952 to 13.4 in 19538, is an enormous drain on the manpower and 
economic reserves of the Nation. The Bureau of Labor Standards has an impor- 
tant role to perform in the further reduction of these high rates. For example, 
reductions in accident-frequency rate for recent special industry programs con- 
ducted in the States | ave ranged from 25 to 79 percent in 6 months. In order to 
do its part in helping to reduce large manpower wastages, the Bureau provides the 
following services: 

1. Provides staff for the Federal Safety Council, which acts as a clearinghouse 
on safety information between Federal departments and also is active in promoting 
greater safety activities among the Federal agencies. 

2. Conducts safety training courses in both basic and specialized subjects for 
safety personnel of State labor departments, management, labor, and Federal 
agencies. 

3. Develops special industry programs for the various States, which are designed 
to reduce accidents in high-hazard industries. 

4. Conducts investigations to determine occupations particularly hazardous 
for minors for use by the Secretary of Labor in issuing findings under the child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

5. Provides consultative service and conducts safety promotion activities for 
the stevedoring, harbor, and ship-repairing industries. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


The Bureau promotes good practices in hiring and supervising young workers 
and works for correction of harmful child-labor conditions 

During the past year the Bureau has carried forward its program to improv 
conditions in the employment of boys who set pins in bowling alleys with th: 
cooperation of bowling organizations, organizations interested in youth, and 
State labor department officials. The code of good practice, My Pinsetters and | 
which was referred to in the hearing last year, has since been issued by the pro 
prietors’ association. Through this cooperative effort, remarkable progress Is 
being made toward clearing up one of our worst child-labor spots, 

The enthusiastic response from employers and others to the Bureau’s latest 
publication, The Youth You Supervise, shows that it is serving a very real need 
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The bulletin, prepared with the assistance of a committee of personne 
experts, is addressed to on-the-job supervisors. It is helping supery 
to understand their voung beginners and to enlist voung people’s i 
giving their best to the job. The Bureau is continuing to work with 
ment, vocational educators, schools of industrial relations, probatio 
and others to advance good employment opportunities for voutl 

During the past veer services were given to 124 n: LZ 
cific requests and projects on child lebor and youth employmer 
oeccesions, services were given to Stste and locel agencie 
individuals. 

The Bureau prepares child-lebor reguletions under the 
of the Feir Lebor Standerds Act, end advises the Secretary 
Solicitor, and the Wage end Hour Division on child-labor p 
in the administration of the act. 


REGISTRATION OF LA R-UNION 1 


The Bureau meinteins the files of union organ 
required to be filed with the Secretarv of Lebor bv the 
Relations Act, 1947. \s of December 31, 1954, 36,213 
completed one or more annual registrations with the Depart: 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1956 


The Bureau is requesting an increase of 12 positions at a 
for 1956. These increases are covered in the budget subn 
like to summarize them here. 

Workmen’s compensation: 

An increase of six positions at 9 cost of $40,000 is requested to step up the 
Bureau’s program for assistance to the States for improvement of workmen’s 
compensation standards. Many State laws are full of defects and omissions 
There are an estimated 12 million workers in the United States not covered by 
State laws. The protection a worker may receive varies widely from State to 
State. For instance, the range in death benefits, in States which limit the total 
amount of payments, is from $6,500 to more than $20,000. The Department is 
giving special emphasis to this field of worker protection and the requests from 
the States for assistance have gone far beyond the ability of the Bureau to pro- 
vide. If it is to give the States the help they need and are asking for, the Burea 
must have resources to obtain current and up-to-date information and to give 
the technical and consultative services to the States required to achieve coor- 
dinated and effective action. 

Workmen’s compensation is the oldest social-securitv program and 
one which is completely State-administered, without Federal financing 
ards. It is constantly under attack because it has failed to keep benefit 
with increased wages and the rising cost of living. In fact, resolutions 
passed by organized-labor groups calling for its federalization I have 
vears’ experience on the State end of this problem, and know from thi 
ence how much this help is needed and how important it is for a Stat 
istrator, and other interested groups in the States as well, to be able 
kind of information and technical assistance this | i 
staff and resources required. 

Many of the workers now covered by State laws receive inadeq 
much less than the two-thirds average wage intended when the 
enacted. In fact, the average maximum weekly benefit is now | 
cent of the worker’s average weekly wage. There is als 
benefits for specific permanent disabilities such as loss of member. For exar 
the amount a claimant may receive for loss of a hand varies from $3,100 to 89,000 
Disability rating poses many difficult technical problems, and study and develop- 
ment of realistic and uniform standards in this field are greatly needed. 

With the increased funds requested for 1956, the Bureau would give 
assistance to the States to help them in dealing with the difficult problem 
in extension of coverage and to bring benefits more in line with wages a1 
costs. It would also assist States in working out some of the problems \ 
fronting them on such matters as second-injury fund legislation, occupati 
disease coverage and administration, disability rating, rehabilitation, and effecti 
techniques to simplify and promote payments of benefits. 


1 
2 
» 


ureau can give 
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Federal safety 

President EKisenhower has requested ell Federel departments and agencies t 
strengthen existing safety programs, and where none exist to establish adequate 
programs. Preliminary figures show thet, while reported injuries to Federal 
civilian employees declined from slightly less then 86,000 in 1953 to slightly less 
than 83,000 in 1954, fatalities inereesed from 212 to 239. Estimated direct costs 
of injuries for 1954 was $26,056,378. Adding to this the estimated indirect cost 
of $104,233,512 would bring the total cost for 1954 to $130.291,890. The 4-to-1 
ratio for computing indirect costs wes originally developed by H. W. Heinrich of 
the Travelers Insurence Co. It bas been used for many vears and has general 
acceptance by most sefety engineers. Examples of indirect cost are loss of pro- 
duction due to low morele following a fatel injury, damage to machines, eauip- 
ment or meterial, spoilage, and legal expenses. 

The Department of Labor has the responsibilitv under section 33 of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensetion Act and Executive Order 10194 to help reduce this 
toll of injuries and eost. To fulfill this responsibility we have been conducting 
training clesses for Federal personnel and giving pertiel service to the 93 field 
councils of the Federel Safety Council. Unfortunstely, we have been pble to 
meet only a very smell percentege of the requests for these end similer services. 
The effectiveness and need for this assistance is reflected in correspondence we 
have received which indicates thet material gains in reducing injuries have 
resulted from our services. 

However, as there are 25,000 locations where Federal employees are working, 
much remains to be done before an appreciable reduction can be made in the 
accident rate. 

In order to expand our existing services to Federal agencies, an increase of five 
positions at a net cost of $39,653 is requested for the fiscal year 1956. This is 
approximately the average cost of a single fatal injury to a Federal worker, which 
in 1953 was $39,714. If we could prevent just one death by stimulating greater 
safety activity on the part of Government agencies, the service which we hope to 
give would have paid for itself. This appropriation is in every sense an invest- 
ment of Government funds. 

Registration of labor-union data 

A net increase of $3,000 is requested for 1956 to provide 1 more position. 

Sections 9 (f) and (g) of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, require 
that unions which wish to use the facilities of the National Labor Relations Board 
must file certain financial and organizational data with the Secretary of Labor 
Consequently, the workload is not subject to administrative control. During the 
past fiscal vear, a total of 24,245 different unions registered. It was also necessary 
to write to 3,667 of these unions requesting that information omitted from the 
registration form be supplied. 

On January 31, 1954, a backlog of 2,413 cases had accumulated. This backlog 
increased to 6,427 on February 28. In addition to the backlog, the staff had to 
cope with letters and long-distance telephone calls from unions (800 letters and 
116 calls in March) protesting the delay in issuance of registrations. It was 
necessary to assign employees temporarily to this work so that the unions would 
not be out of compliance with the act through no fault of their own. If this work 
is to be kept current, one more position is necessary. 


PROGRAMS OF THE BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


Mr. Gursxr. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, | 
would like to touch briefly on the modest increase that we are asking. 

Mr. Focarry. First, for the benefit of the committee, would you 
take a couple of minutes and tell the committee in a general way 
just what the Bureau of Labor Standards is and what you are doing? 

Mr. Gurskr. Yes; the Bureau of Labor Standards, of course, 
develops standards for wage earners and standards for youth employ- 
ment and develops cooperative agreements with the States for issuance 
of certificates of employment and makes investigations of hazardous 
employment so that the Secretary can issue orders; and particularly 
promotes occupational safety in the States, in the maritime industry, 
and in the Federal Government. 
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SAFETY 


We are charged by law under the Longshore and Harbor Workers 
Act, to promote safety in the maritime industry and, of course, also 
in the Federal de ~partments and agencies. 

I should like to point out that in the United States as a whole, the 
frequency rate dropped almost 1 point, from 14.3 to 13.4. 

However, in the Federal Government in 1953, in round figures, 
there were 86,000 accidents reported, and 212 fatalities. 

In 1954 there were 83,000 accidents reported, with an increase of 27 
in. fatalities. 

They jumped from 212 to 239. As the average cost in 1953 per 
fatality was slightly more than $39,000, that amounted to slightly 
more than $25 million direct cost. 

As you know there are other costs involved in the accidents, so that 
our figures show that it cost the Government more than $100 million 
for these 83,000 accidents, including the fatalities. 

As you know, when a fatality occurs, the morale drops, production 
drops, and new employees must be trained. There is wastage of 
material and legal expenses and damage suits and so on. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


We also service the State labor departments and labor laws, par- 
ticularly on workmen’s compensation. 

As you know, workmen’s compensation was the first social-security 
law passed in this country. It was passed in 1911 in Ohio and the 


State of Washington and other States followed. 

Every State and every Territory now has a workmen’s compensation 
law. The law has been under attack for many vears because it has 
failed to keep up with the great increase in the cost of living and also 
in the increases in wages. 

When the laws were originally passed they usually provided for 66% 
percent of wages for time lost. The law called it temporary total 
disability. Due to the laws not being kept up with the increased cost 
of living and wages today, the average is slightly less than 40 percent 
of wages. 

Now, certain groups, particularly labor groups, are pressing that 
the law be federalized, since the States have been very slow in im- 
proving their workmen’s compensation law. 

So the administration wants to provide the technical know-how and 
provide the various States with the information on what is necessary 
to improve their workmen’s compensation laws to bring them up to 
standard. 

SECOND-INJURY FUND 


We are also keenly interested in providing a liberalized second- 
injury fund in the laws. Most States have the second-injury fund 
law, but it is so restrictive it is of very little value. 

Now, may | take a few moments to explain how a second-injury 
fund operates. Let us take a worker who has lost one eve. The 
employer employs him and if he should have another accident and 
lose the other eye, he would become a permanent total disability. 

So there is resistance from the employer in employing handicapped 
workers. 
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With a second injury the employer pays only for the loss of a second 
eye that occurred on the job in his employment and the balance of 
the money to pay off the injured worker as a permanent total dis- 
ability is charged. against the second-injury fund to which all em- 
plovers contribute. 

Now, a liberalized second-injury fund removes the resistance of 
employers in employing handicapped workers. 


REHABILITATION 


The last Congress appropriated many millions of dollars to step 
up rehabilitation, retraining of handicapped workers, but that is just 
one-half of the step. 

After the worker is retrained he must be placed in gainful employ- 
ment before the job is completed. 

Mr. FoGarty. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Gurskr. Yes. 


REQUESTED INCREASES IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Fogarry. Now, in 1955 you had available $735,000. You are 
asking $860,000, which is an increase of $125,000; is that right? 

Mr. Gurske. Including the physically handicapped. 

Mr. Foearry. Including the physically handicapped, which shows 
an increase of about $4: 5,000 and 4 positions. 

Does that mean 4 of those 16 will be for the employment of the 
physically handicapped? 

Mr. Gurske. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. [ understand that General Maas will be here to 
justify that. 

Mr. Dovson. General Maas is out of town and he will be available 
either Friday or Monday. 

Last vear the committee heard him separately from the Bureau. 
So we planned on a separate hearing for General Maas 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, in your legislative standards and State services 
operations you are asking for an inc rease of 6 positions and $40,000. 
Is that all for the work on workmen’s compensation law that you have 
just explained? 

Mr. Gurskr. That is right. 

Mr. FoGartry. What are you doing in the field of workmen’s com- 
pensation now without the additional personnel? 

Mr. Gurskr. We have so many requests, Mr. Chairman, that with 
our small staff we just can’t give the services that are being requested. 

You see, there are some 45 State legislatures meeting this year and 
the requests are so numerous that we just cannot give the services 
that they ask. 

In order to do that, we have requested this additional $40,000 to 
help the States liberalize and modernize State workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. 

Mr. Focarty. Where is the breakdown of the six new positions? 
What page? 





Gurske. Page 9. 
. Fogarty. You are asking for one GS-13, at how much? 
. Van Zant. $8,360. 
. Fogarty. You are asking for one GS-12, labor economist. 
. Van Zant. $7,040. 
. Fogarty. One GS-11, labor economist. 
. Van Zant. $5,940. 
. Fogarty. One GS-5, clerk-stenographer. 
. Van ZANT. $3,410. 
.. Fogarty. Two GS-4 stenographers. 
*. Van ZANT. $6,350. 


INCREASE FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Fogarty. You are asking for $10,000, an increase of practically 
$6,000 in travel; is that correct? 

Mr. Van Zant. Yes. 

Mr. Focartry. What do you want that for? What is the need for 
over 100 percent increase in travel? 

Mr. Gurskr. That is to contact the State agencies and to work with 
them in the field and to develop the information that they need. 


INCREASE FOR PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Focarry. Your printing and reproduction is up 100 percent. 
What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Gurske. Miss McConnell, will you explain the reason for that? 

Mr. Focarry. You had $3,000 available in 1955. You are asking 
for $6,000 now this vear. 

Miss McConnetu. A great deal of the information on workmen’s 
compensation we have not been able to make available. If we are 
to be able to serve the States we have to be able to get the material 
together, of other States’ experiences. That is what we are trying to 
do, to study the procedures and experiences that the States have found 
to be successful and to make that information available to the other 
States who request it. 

It is for that purpose that we need both the money for travel and 
printing as well as the additional technical staff. 


SAFE WORKING CONDITIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Now, you are asking for five additional persons for 
safe working conditions; where is that broken down? 

Mr. Van Zanv. On page 22 you will find the list of jobs by activi- 
ties, the increases. 

Mr. Fogarry. You are asking for five positions. Is that $29,960? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. You are asking for 1 grade 14, 1 grade 12, 1 grade 11 
safety engineers and 1 grade 7 safety engineer. 

Mr. Gurskez. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there that much difference in safety engineers, 
between 7 and 14? 

Mr. Gurske. It is exceedingly difficult for the Bureau to employ 
competent safety engineers and we are working with the Civil Service 
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Commission to try to hire engineers as soon as they graduate from 
college and then train them here in the Bureau because private 
industry salaries for engineers are much higher than the Government 
and they are in such great demand that we are having great difficulty 
securing competent engineers. 


REGISTRATION OF LABOR UNION DATA 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for an additional job in the registra- 
tion of labor union data. Why do you need that additional job? 
I thought that was a pretty stable program. 

Mr. Gurske. No, Mr. Chairman, the trouble is that we get behind 
and when we get behind, then we have the unions and also the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board complaining that we are not supplying 
them with the necessary information because the law provides that 
the union must file its data with the Bureau of Labor Standards or, 
rather, the Department of Labor within 90 days after their fiscal year 
ends. 

Frequently their data is not complete. We have to write for it 
and we have to telephone and, as you know, unless they are filed 
with the Department of Labor they cannot use the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

In order to keep that current it is necessary that we have one more 
employee. 

TRANSFERS OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fogarry. Where is Mr. Marks? He is not with vou today. 

Mr. Gurskr. No; he has gone over to the Department of Com- 
merce. He has left the Department. 

Mr. Foaarry. How long ago did that happen? 

Mr. Gurske. That was November 16. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is the Department of Commerce raiding the De- 
partment of Labor now? 

Mr. Gurske. The Department of Commerce is embarking on a 
safety program, particularly in their motor-vehicle division. So 
they asked Mr. Marks to come over and make a survey of their entire 
operations, which he did on a loan basis. They liked his work so 
well that they offered him employment. 

Mr. Focarry. Did they offer him more money? 

Mr. Gurske. As I understand it, they offered him more in the 
future. He still is a GS-15, the same as he was with the Bureau of 
Safety Standards. 

Mr. Foaarry. Are other departments offering more money to 
employees of the Labor Department? 

Mr. Gurske. The Veterans’ Administration took one of our best 
engineers and upgraded him. They made him head of a department. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that very common in this past year? 

Mr. Dopson. In the Safety Unit because it is a small unit of safety) 
engineers, losing three makes it a very serious loss. 

Mr. Foacarty. People all over the country thought Mr. Marks did « 
good job in the safety program. 

Mr. Gurske. No question about that, but he has developed ulcers 
and he thought the pressure would be less over at the Commerce 
Department than at the Bureau of Labor Standards. 
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Mr. Focartry. That is not becoming a rest home over there, is it, 
the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Gurske. I am not speaking for them. I don’t think so. 
They are merely interested in reducing accidents. 

Mr. Focartry. You are on speaking terms with the Department? 

Mr. Gurske. Very definitely. If employees think they can better 
themselves and improve safe working conditions in alia Federal 
departments, why, we feel that we should not put any roadblocks in 
their wav of going. 


SAFETY PROGRAMS IN OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. FoGarry. It was my understanding that during the last war 
practically all agencies of Government had some safety program and 
that about 2 or 3 years ago—lI do not know whether it was by Execu- 
tive order or agreement—it was decided all safety programs would be 

carried on by the Bureau of Labor Standards in the Department of 
Leben : 

Was that an Executive order? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

Mr. Focartry. That was to put it all in one place. 

Are we getting away from that now. You mentioned the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has a safety program of their own? 

Mr. Gurske. No. Many of these departments do not know how 
to proceed. They come to us to show them and train their people. 
Naturally some departments and agencies do not have any safety 
setup. That is what the Department of Commerce is doing, 
lishing a safety division. 

Mr. Focarry. That was my understanding of why this order was 
issued, because we had safety divisions in every agency in Government 
and we were trying to coordinate and put it in one place. 

Mr. Dopson. We entered into an agreement some years ago with 
the Defense Establishment whereby the Labor Department would do 
the safety inspection and also there was this Executive order that 
placed the chairmanship of the Federal Safety Council in the Depart- 
ment, but the actual operation contemplated under the Federal 
Safety Council was that each agency would have someone concerned 
with safety and the Safety Council was the spearhead to get the 
agencies to develop that kind of operation within their own activity, 
so that the Department of Labor was pointed up as the Government 
unit for promoting safety in industry and in the Federal Government. 

Sut it was not doing all of the actual contact work necessary and 
it could not do it with a total of 38 or 40 people to do all the contact 
work. 

We were the leaders; we developed the programs; we educated the 
other people how to do the job. 

Mr. Focarry. I accept that explanation, but that was not my 
understanding at the time that it was developed. I was led to believe 
we were getting rid of a lot of duplication in the Defense Depart- 
ment, and these other Government agencies by putting the respon- 
sibility here in one place. 

Mr. Gurske. | think if I go one step further I can clarify that 
because I think vour thinking is right, in that through this program 
of the Department of Labor we worked through the State labor depart- 
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ments and so the State labor department inspectors carrying out th: 
programs were the people going into the plants, but we were training 
the State factory inspectors. We were developing special programs 
for them, but they would actually carry it out. 

We did not make the individual plant contacts. We were the 
leader, using State organizations multipliers of our knowledge and 
doing the actual contact work in the plant. 

Now, that same kind of pattern is used in the Federal Government 
We have the knowledge; we have the safety engineers; we do the 
developmental work and the programing work, and then it is up to 
the agencies to have enough staff concerned with this kind of activity 
to really carry it out. 

Mr. Dopson. In the agreement with the military they agreed 
stop sending men into plants where they had contracts. They 
would rely on the machinery which we had developed which would 
utilize both Federal and State resources. 


SAFETY STANDARDS 


Mr. FoGarry. I remember that part of it. That is what led me to 
believe that we were accomplishing some economy in this setup in 
the Bureau of Labor Standards. Did we not finally get a set of safety 
standards adopted by this Bureau 4 or 5 years ago? Have they been 
kept current? Has that helped in the safety programs all over the 
country? 

Mr. Gurskn. Definitely. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have those standards been kept current? 

Mr. Gurskr. Yes. 

Mr. Dopson. The Bureau issues special pamphlets from time to 
time with regard to specific hazards. 

Mr. Fernanprz. You are asking for an increase in the number of 
positions of over 15 percent. 

Mr. Gurske. In safe working conditions. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In the Bureau of Labor Standards, total? 

Mr. Gurskr. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. As compared to last year 

Mr. Dopson. That is right, including the increase of the employ- 
ment of physically handicapped. 

The Secretary this morning said that we had that unit in the De- 
partment for housekeeping services. It is a President’s committee 
appointed by the President to do this work in connection with the 
employment of physically handicapped. It is in the Bureau of Labor 
Standards for servicing. 

Mr. Gurske has no administrative control. So I do not believe it 
is quite fair to charge him with the increases that we are asking fo! 
for this unit that we have only servicing responsibility for. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is four positions? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right; yes, sir. It would be a relationship o! 
12 jobs to 88 jobs. 

Mr. Frernanpez. You had the same thing last year; did you not? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; but it has always been a servicing and we 
do not have administrative control over it. We are just housekeepers 
for it. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. It still is about a 15 percent increase in the 
ber of personnel; is it not? 

Mr. Gurske. Mr. Fernandez, I should like to explain that in 
tober the President set a letter to all of the Federal agencies 
departments and asked them to establish safety programs where 
none was existing and expand those that were in existence. 

What we want to do is to concentrate on the Federal departments 
and agencies in the next fiscal year and develop a salety program 1D 
each Federal department and agency in order to reduce the number 
of accidents and the costs. 


INCREASE OVER THE LAST 10 YEARS 


Mr. Fernanprz. Now, the amount you ask for in dollars and cents, 
including, of course, the employment of physically handicapped, is 
a little over 4 times what it was 10 vears ago. 

Mr. Gurskr. The Federal Government has grown since then 

Mr. Dopson. I would like to make one comment, that back 10 
vears ago, in 1946, this Bureau had 126 positions. I have always 
said you cannot do too much measuring by dollars. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Perhaps not, but the record seems to be one of 
constant increases, with sizable increases from year to year. 

Mr. Gurske. I may add, if | may, that out of this money we must 
also put on the President’s Conference on Occupational Safety every 
other ye: There is no money appropriated for that. That all 
comes ol i the Bureau. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I thought we were trying to reduce Federal 
employment in all the departments of Government, but we cannot do 
it with a 15-percent increase every year. If we do that with all of 
them, that is quite an increase. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Mr. Denton. I want to ask you about the workmen’s compensa- 
tion, I think it is ve ry laudable to trv to get the compe nsation program 
up to date, but the difficulty is that the ceiling on comp: ‘nsation pay- 
ment has not kept pace with the increase in wages. Everybody knows 
that. 

Suppose you do get this information; it is something that we all 
know anvhow. The difficulty is to get the legislatures to act on it. 

The difficulty in my own State is the insurance lobby you run into 
there. 

Mr. Gursks. The legislatures, especially the committees and other 
State officials, want to know what other States are doing and what we 
consider standards in that ered 

Mr. Denton. Of course, that is very easy to get in any State. | 
remember when I was in the Ste ate legislature we had that very easils 
from other States. It was no trouble to get. 

Mr. Gurske. The Bureau of Labor Standards is the clearinghouse 
for that. 

Mr. Denton. Labor unions and manufacturing associations will get 

for you. There is no problem getting that. 

Mr. Gurske. They got it from us. 

Mr. Denton. M: ivbe they did. I didn’t think they did. 

Mr. Gurske. I think they did. 
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Mr. Denton. I do not see how you are going to get the changes 


enacted by the State legislature. 

Mr. Gurske. We have reached almost the point whether we are 
going to continue workmen’s compensation or throw it out of the 
window or find something else. It is definitely proven that due to 
the fact that the State legisl: atures did not improve the workmen’s 
compensation laws, the labor unions came back and got all these 
fringe benefits. 

It would have been a lot cheaper for employers if they had not 
resisted improving workmen’s compensation laws; there would not 
have been this pressure for the fringe benefits that the unions are going 
after. 

Mr. Denvron. I think they know that. I do not think you will 
find much argument with them over this question. 

What I am trying to get at is if you had all this data before and 
had been keeping it, what is there new that you have to get? 


NEW DATA NEEDED 


Mr. Gurske. There are two things. To show you the variation 
between the States: For the loss of a hand above the wrist, one State 
pays $3,100. A couple hundred miles away, another State pays 
$9,000, because every State rates disability differently. 

Now, we want to develop, with the medical profession, a uniform 
rating disability program so that the rating is the same. 

For example, the American Medical Association last year developed 
a rating for lost eyesight, which was good. Now we have to work 
with them and get a uniform disability rating so that in one State he 
won't get paid $3,100 and in another State $9,000. 

Then you also have to liberalize these second-injury funds if you 
want to employ the handicapped, because there is employer resistance 
in employing these handicapped people because if they have another 
accident in many instances they would be charged with a permanent 
total. With a liberalized second-injury fund they escape that and 
that removes the resistance of the employers in employing these 
handicapped people. 

Mr. Denron. You think it would cost $40,000 a vear to work out 
these two programs? 

Mr. Gurske. No, that is in relation to all of the other standards 
that we want to develop in workmen’s compensation. 

Mr. Denron. You have been doing this other work all the time” 

These are two additional things? 

Mr. Gurske. In a verv meager way. This administration wants 
to bring up the workmen’s compensation laws and they are opposed 
to federalization of workmen’s compensation. 

Mr. Denron. What part will vou take in the State legislatures in 
getting them to bring their laws up to date? 

Mr. Gurske. By supplying them with these standards we are 
going to deve lop. 

Mr. Denron. That is all vou will do? 

Mr. Gurskr. Yes. We cannot go in and tell the legislature voi 
have to do this or this. It is merely to give them this technica! 
assistance. 
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SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. Denton. I have one other question. 

Has there been any change in conditions that require more safety 
engineers? 

Mr. Gurske. Especially in the Federal Government. We have 
been holding these Presidential conferences on occupational safety 
and have been urging private industry to continue to do a better 
job and prevent accidents, but the Federal Government has done 
very little, although a few departments are doing an outstanding 
job. 

Mr. Denron. And these men are to promote occupational safety in 
the Federal Government itself? 

Mr. Gurskx. Most of the time, yes. 

[ would like to make this statement, that this is not really an 
appropriation; it is merely an investment in the conservation of our 
human resources because, if we prevent one fatal accident, it will 
pay for this appropriation. 

Mr. Denton. For example, in the quartermaster depot they have 
not a bit of safety engineering. Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Gurske. I did not get that question. 

Mr. Denton. I am thinking of one quartermaster depot in my 
own district. Do you mean that the Government has not had any 
safety programs in there heretofore? 

Mr. Gurske. 1 would not be prepared to make that statement, 
but I will say that the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy are doing 
a pretty good job on occupational safety. Outside of that [ am not 
too familiar with the operations. 

Mr. Denton. What kind of installations would these additional 
men work in? 

Mr. Gurske. Well, it would not be in atomic engineering. They 
have their own safety setups, and it is pretty good. But let us say 
for the Department of the Interior—some of those departments. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Mr. Taser. I see your appropriation for 1955 is $735,000. What 
were your obligations at the end of January? 

Mr. Van Zant. That is $423,360 as of January 31. 

Mr. Taper. You have incurred a deficiency, have you not? 

Mr. Van Zant. No, sir. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taner. How many people do you actually have on the roll 
right now? 

Mr. Van Zant. There are 97. 

Mr. Taner. Have you had 97 right along? 

Mr. Van Zant. No, sir. 

Mr. Taner. How many have you had? 

Mr. Van Zant. It has varied. I would have to check it for you. 
It has been up in the 90’s. 

Note.—Employment at end of month since July has been 87, 89, 
40, 92, 90, 91, and 97.) 
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PRESIDENTIAL COMMITTEES 


Mr. Taner. How long has this Presidential Committee been oper- 
ating? Are there two separate Committees now working? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. The President’s Committee is on physically handi- 
capped and the occupational safety is another setup? 

Mr. Gurske. That is the President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety. That is held every other year here in Washington. 

Mr. Taser. That was held in 1954, and you are expecting it to be 
held again when? 

Mr. Gurske. 1956. 

Mr. Taser. The Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped has been going how long? 

Mr. Dopson. It has been going on for about 5 years. 

Miss McConne tt. It has been going on since 1947. 


REQUESTED NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Taser. Your setup in 1954 included the folks who were engaged 
in that activity, did it not? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many people have you actually put on this bi- 
ennial committee? 

Mr. Gurske. None. 

Mr. Taser. You are not putting extra people on? 

Mr. Gurske. No. 

Mr. Taser. Then why do you have to have more money if you do 
not have to put on any more people? 

Mr. Gurske. That is for occupational safety in the Federal Govern- 
ment where we want to get a program w orking i in every department 
or agency. And then the other addition is the bringing up of the 
State workmen’s compensation laws. 

Mr. Taser. You told me you were putting on no extra people. 
As long as that situation prevails I do not see why you need more 
money. 

Mr. Gurske. I think I misunderstood you. I said we would not 
put on any more people to hold the President’s Conference on Occu- 
pational Safety. 

Mr. Taper. The ones you put on would be for your regular activity? 

Mr. Gurske. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. That would be how many? 

Mr. Van Zant. Five positions in safety. 

Mr. Taser. On occupational safety? 

Mr. Gurske. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. I thought you were putting on no extra people. 

Mr. Gurske. Not just to hold a conference. 

Mr. Taser. And you are putting on how many extra people in this 
physically handicapped activity? 

Mr. Van Zant. They are asking for four positions. 

Mr. Taser. And you are putting on, then, something like a dozen 
extra people for your regular activities? 

Mr. Van Zant. Six for workmen’s compensation, and one for the 
union registration. 
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Mr. TaBeEr. = workmen’s compensation business has been going 
along since 1939. I did not suppose that there was any question about 
the possibility of those people being allotted a reasonable amount. 
Can you tell me anything about that? 

Mr. Gurske. New York is probably the top State in workmen’s 
compensation, that is, in liberality, in benefits, and probably it has 
the most liberal second-injury fund, and Wisconsin is next. But the 

vast majority of States are not anywhere near New York or Wisconsin, 
either in liberality, paying benefits, or in the second-injury fund 
amendments. I consider that New York is the best. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATE LEGISLATURES 


Mr. Taser. Why would it be necessary for the Federal Government 
to tell the legislatures of the various States what they should do? 
How do you propose to accomplish that? 

Mr. Gurske. We propose to develop standards and give assistance 
to them at their request. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean at the request of the different States? 

Mr. Gurske. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. Do you get a request first or do you give them the 
information first? 

Mr. Gurske. No. They request it first. 

Mr. Taser. And then you go in and make a study of what the 
situation is in their State? 

Mr. Gurske. We go in and study their laws. 

Mr. Taser. In an attempt to bring about uniform laws or ap- 
proximately uniform laws on a lot of these things. The different 
States have themselves gotten together and gotten up an objective 
and passed it around themselves. It seems funny that that would not 
be done in this particular instance, if they are interested. 

Miss McConnetv. In many cases the legislative councils or the 
commissions that have been set up to study these various laws, in- 
cluding workmen’s compensation laws, do request the Bureau of 
Labor Standards to supply information and assistance in developing 
their own recommendations and legislative programs. Our service is 
limited to the assistance they seek of us or information which is sought 
by the State administrators. 

Mr. Taper. I should think that if there were good statutes in New 
York and Wisconsin, a copy of those statutes would be sufficient for 
other States without much else. They have to study their own 
problems and work them out, and I should think that would be pretty 
nearly as far as anyone would have to go. It does not sound reason- 
able that we would have to have a big Federal study in order to ac- 
complish that. 

Mr. Gurske. Mr. Taber, let me point this out: if the benefit 
structure of one State is too far out of line with another it may make 
a difference for one industry to compete with another industry in 
another State. 

Mr. Taper. It does make a difference. There is no question 
about that, but it would seem that if the States are going to ask for 
information and assistance, what they would need to do would be 
to ask for a copy of the laws from these States that have a satisfactory 
setup to provide them with the necessary information. Maybe that 
would work. 
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Mr. Gurske. Workmen’s compensation is highly technical. 

Mr. Hann. How does it become a constitutional function of the 
Federal Government to tell the States what to do or advise them what 
to do? 

Mr. Gurske. We are not in a position to tell the States what to 
do except that when they ask for technical help or information we are 
there to give it to them. Let me explain what happens frequently. 
In the 48 States and 3 Territories, only 4 State labor commissioners are 
elected. In the other 47 they are appointed. As it so happens, 
every time the administration changes, the labor commissioner 
changes. .A new man comes in, and very seldom does he know any- 
thing about the work. So the first place he comes to is the Bureau of 
Labor Standards for help. Take my own case. When I was ap- 
pointed to the Industrial Accident Commission in Oregon in 1943 | 
was told that they wanted a realistic safety program. We did not 
have anything in Oregon. The only place I could go was the Bureau 
of Labor Standards. State salaries are low. I could not hire com- 
petent safety engineers. I had to ask the Bureau of Labor Standards 
to send out a staff to train the people I was able to obtain. That is 
how I built up a staff. 

Mr. Hanno. When you speak of low salaries here—and I am refer- 
ring to page LSB-9 of your justification which shows ‘Labor legis- 
lative analyst, $5,310’’—you would not suggest that there are many 
people, at ‘least in some of the more populous States, who are not 
getting more money than that for performing similar functions; would 
you? 

Mr. Gurskn. These are Federal salaries. 

Mr. Hanp. These salaries are probably lower than the salaries 
paid by many States. 

Mr. Gurskz. Yes; the big States. But the smaller States are very 
low. 

Mr. Hanp. If we should be advising the States about their work- 
men’s compensation laws being sound or not, why shouldn’t we with 
respect to their other laws? Why should we not say, ‘Your minimum 
salaries for teachers are not satisfactory compared with the minimum 
paid to schoolteachers in South Carolina or California?” Or why 
shouldn’t we say, ‘‘Why isn’t your health department up to our 
standard? We are not telling you, but we are advising you?”’ How 
far are we going to go in telling the States what to do? 

Mr. Gurske. When new people come in they have to have some 
place where they can get information. 


TYPE OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Hanp. Looking again at page LSB-9 and forgive me because | 
do not know enough about the work you are doing in this particular 
field to be criticizing, I see specialists and consultants and labor 
economists and labor legislation analysts and so forth. With all 
of those professional people, I suppose you might call them, there 
are only two or three stenographers. Would it be fair to say that 
there are too many chiefs and not enough Indians, or is the nature of 
your work such that this is the kind of setup that you should have? 

Miss McConne vt. In the Legislative Standards and State Stand- 
ards we have 11 technical people and 7 clerical; so that seems to be a 
reasonable proportion. 
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Mr. Hanp. How many stenographers do you show here on page 
LSB-9? I am not suggesting that you put more on, but in 1 division 
vou have 3, and in the second subdivision of the department you 
apparently only have 1, and they are to.serve a considerable number 
of professional people. Do some of those people do their own typing, or 
what? 

Miss McConneuu. The administrative assistant is also a secretarial 
position so that the staff that I have comprises 11 people including 
myself to do the technical work, and we had 7 clerical people on that 
staff. I might say in answer to the question that you raised a minute 
avo that we do feel that we should try to give service as far as we can 
when it is requested of us. 

We get many requests for assistance in child-labor legislation, for 
example. The greatest number of the requests are with respect to 
workmen’s compensation and child labor. 

Mr. Hano. Mr. Gurske made the point, for example, that in one 
State the payment of an amputation at the wrist was, say, $3,000, 
and some neighboring State paid $9,000. As humanitarians, it might 
concern us that one State was too low but, as an officer of the Federal 
Government, how is it any of our business to suggest to those States 
what they ought to do? 

Miss McConnetu. We give that information and recommendations 
to the State agencies and the State commissions on request. It is 
basically our responsibility in the Labor Department to promote the 
welfare of wage earners. That is one of the ways in which we try to 
do that. 

Mr. Hanp. You get my point;do you not? Itisa legal one. How 
does it become the Federal Government’s function to do this for the 
States which have a right to pass their own laws in this field and set 
their own standards whether we think they are low or whether we 
think they are high? 

Miss McC ONNELL. | suppose it becomes a question of whether vou 
ure going to be in a position to give the State officials the information 
and the assistance they request of us. 

Mr. Hanp. You are not trying to tell them what to do; vou are 
setting up a clearinghouse of information? 

Miss McConneti. That is right. The question was mentioned 
about what we do with the legislatures. We do not do anything with 
the legislatures exc ept as a legislative commission—or a committee set 
up to ‘study some area of labor law very frequently turns to us, and 
they may send somebody in to work with us, or they may ask us to 
compile material and send it to them. There we serve the interests of 
that State, but we in no way force standards or actionon them. That 
would not be within our power. 


DEPARTMENT ESTIMATES, BUDGET ALLOWANCES, AND HOUSE 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Gurske, would you supply for the record what 
vou asked of the Bureau of the Budget a year ago, what they allowed, 
and what this committee allowed, and also supply for the record what 
the Bureau of the Budget allowed you under your ceiling estimate, 
and what in addition you requested of them, and what they allowed 
vou in total. 
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Mr. Gurske. For this coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. Would you supply that for the record. 

Would you also supply for the record the agreement that was 
reached with the Department of Defense on this safety program, and 
also the Executive order that was issued in relation thereto. 

Mr. Gurske. And a copy of the letter recently sent out by the 
President? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes; that will be fine. 

(The following information was submitted :) 


Salaries and Expenses, Bureau of Labor Standards 





Recommen- 
dation of 
House Com- 
mittee on 
Appropria- 
tions 


Request to Bureau of 
| Bureau of the Budget 
the Budget allowance 
' 


1955: 
Regular estimate: | 
Under ceiling. da : | $700, 000 | $661, 000 $646, 000 
B estimate__._-- za] 192, 300 109, 000 9, 000 


Subtotal ; 7 892, 300 770, 000 655, 000 
Supplemental_-_- Seated : 25, 000 25, 000 (4) 
Metal... 2-2 917, 300 795, 000 655, 000 


1956, regular estimate: 
Under ceiling. Es 5 ead eas ‘ 877, 500 860, 000 | 
B estimate -- ae 226, 400 


Total___- OE PRE Ee EE Ae Are aT oie 1, 103, 900 860, 000 


1 Not originally considered by the House. $12,500 appropriated. 


Excluding funds for the President’s Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, the figures are— 


Recommen- 
dation of 
House Com- 
mittee on 
Appropria- 
tions 


Request to Bureau of 
Bureau of the Budget 
the Budget allowance 





1955, regular estimate: 
Under ceiling. ia : = , | $643, 847 $604, 847 $589, 847 
B estimate —— . . 178, 700 100, 000 


TOO nieces : . ; 822, 547 704, 847 589, 847 
1956, regular estimate: 

Under ceiling - ‘ ; 747, 500 730, 000 

B estimate.-_. - 226, 400 


Total...... 973, 900 


730, 000 


MEMORANDUM 


Representatives of the United States Department of Labor, the Army, thie 
Navy, and Air Force have jointly discussed the need for a strong and effective 
nationwide industrial safety program for defense production and are agreed that 
through cooperative effort and careful planning the duplication and wasted effort 
that occurred in safety programs during the early years of World War II can be 
avoided. It is generally agreed that every effort should be made to avoid setting 
up duplicate safety services which would not only be more costly, but much less 
effective as well and an unnecessary waste of manpower. Instead, every effort 
should be made to utilize fully the presently existing safety programs which can 
be expanded as needed to provide adequate safety services at the plant level. 
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As a broad base on which cooperative action can be built, the following general 
principles are agreed upon as essential to the success of a nationwide safety 
program that will hold work injuries to a minimum. 

In effectuating objectives of the nationwide industrial safety program, it is 
recognized that the responsibility for implementation at the local level should 
rest With the various State labor departme nts which have the legal authority for 
safety in places of employment and are in the best position to enlist the coopera- 
tion of other groups and agencies in the development of safety programs in the 
several States. 

2. At the national level the United States Department of Labor, in cooperation 
with other agencies and groups, both private and public, will work to develop 
plans that will assure the full utilization of all safety skills and resources in this 
common endeavor to reduce work- injury tolls. In this connection, the Depart- 
ment of Labor will cooperate with State labor departments and within the limits 
of its resources assign technical staff to work with the States where needed to 
assure safety services at the local level. Should there still be gaps in the safety 
services, the United States Department of Labor will assume direct responsibility 
under the authority of the Publie Contracts Act. 

3. Federal and State departments of labor will determine from available injury 
data in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, those areas, industries, 
or operations having a high injury rate, and so plan safety services as to assure a 
maximum of effort where most needed. 

4. The United States Department of Labor and the offices of the several armed 
services Will cooperate and confer regularly on matters having broad application 
in the safety field and requiring initial action at the Federal level such as— 

(a) Providing information to States regarding restricted or strategic 
operations which the Department of Defense feels should have first priority 
in safety services. 

(b) Providing information to States regarding clearances for inspection 
staffs that may be required in certain areas and advising local agencies of 
plants which need direct safety services. 

5. In the application of desirable safety procedures the cooperating agencies 
feel that it is essential that the State labor departments confer directly with local 
representatives of the military service concerned, keeping the contacts from 
Washington at a minimum. 

The representatives who participated in these discussions were as follows: 
United States Department of the Army, Mr. Eliot V. Parker; United States Air 
Foree, Col. William L. Tubbs; United States Department of the Navy, Capt. 

W. Baumer; United States Department of Labor, Mr. William L. Connolly 
Text oF Lerrer ApprREssED TO HEADs OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS AND 
AGENCIES BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER ON OCTOBER 11, 1954 


“T am very much concerned with the problem of injuries to Federal workers- 
The relatively high injury-frequency rate and the tremendous cost of accidents 
in the Government service is a challenge to my administration. I want to do 
everything possible to reduce the human misery and the financial drain involved 
in these accidents. While some agencies and departments have shown improve- 
ment in their accident record, a greater effort to reduce the number of accidents 
and their cost in Federal workplaces is essential to efficient operation. 

‘“‘T am calling on the head cf each department, agency, and independent office 
to take immediate steps to establish ade quate safety programs where none exist 
and to provide for increased effectiveness in existing programs. I, therefore, 
am asking that you make provision for designation of personnel to direct and 
coordinate safety measures and for the maintenance of adequate safety records; 
for the safeguard of personnel, equipment, and property; and for training em- 
ployees in safe work practices. 

‘The Federal Safety Council has recommended a plan to encourage and recog- 
nize safety efforts in the Federal Government. It calls for an annual Presiden- 
tial safety citation to the agency or department which makes the greatest progress 
in accident prevention. ‘To insure an accurate impartial nomination each year, 
the Federal Safety Council would establish an appropriate committee to develop 
standards and requirements for the award and recommend the recipient. 

“T have approved this recommendation and have advised the Secretary of Labor 
to proceed with the necessary arrangements. I have also asked him to provide 
or arrange for assistance to all departments and agencies in the development, 
organization, and maintenance of effective accident-prevention programs and 
report to me from time to time on the progress made.” 
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TITLE 3—THE PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 10194 
ESTABLISHING THE FEDERAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


WHEREAS by section 33 (c) of the Federal Employees Compensation Act 
(5 U.S. C. 784), as amended by section 209 of the act of October 14, 1949 (Public 
Law 357, 81st Congress), the Congress declared its purpose to reduce the number 
of accidents and injuries among Government officers and employees, encourag 
safe practices, eliminate work hazards and health risks, and reduce compensab|; 
injuries; and 

WHEREAS by the said act, as amended, and as modified by Reorganizatio 
Plan No. 19 of 1950, effective May 24, 1950 (15 F. R. 3178), the heads of Govern- 
ment departments and agencies are directed to develop, support, and foster 
organized safety promotion, and to keep such records of injuries and accidents to 
persons covered by the said act, and to make such statistical and other reports 
as the Secretary of Labor may prescribe; and 

WHEREAS the President is authorized by the said act, as amended, to establis! 
by Executive order a safety council composed of representatives of Governmen! 
departments and agencies to serve as an advisory body to the Secretary of Labo: 
in furtherance of the safety program carried out by the Secretary pursuant to 
section 33 of the aforesaid act, as amended, and to undertake such other measures 
as he deems proper to prevent injuries and accidents to persons covered by thy 
said act: 

NOW, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in me by section 33 (c 
of the aforesaid Federal Employees Compensation Act, as amended, and as Presi- 
dent of the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. There is hereby established in the Department of Labor the Federal Safet: 
Council, hereinafter referred to as the Council, to serve in an advisory capacit 
to the Secretary of Labor in matters relating to the safety of civilian employee: 
of the Federal Government and the furtherance of the safety program carried 
out by the Secretary pursuant to section 33 of the aforesaid Federal Employees 
Compensation Act, as amended. The Council shall be composed of one qualified 
representative of each of the several executive departments and agencies, and of 
the Government of the District of Columbia. Such representatives shall b: 
designated by the heads of the respective departments and agencies, who ma) 
also designate suitable alternate representatives. The members of the Counci 
shall serve without additional compensation. 

2. The Council shall advise the Secretary of Labor with respect to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of adequate and effective safety organizations and pro 
grams in the several Federal departments and agencies and with respect to 
criteria, standards, and procedures designed to eliminate work hazards ai 
health risks and to prevent injuries and accidents in Federal employment. 

3. The Secretary of Labor shall prescribe appropriate regulations governing 
the activities and functions of the Council, and shall designate the Chairma 
thereof. The Council may choose such other officers, and establish such com 
mittees, as it finds necessary for carrying out its functions. 

1. The Secretary of Labor is hereby authorized and directed to provide, withi 
the limits of funds available to him for this purpose, such staff and other service- 
and supplies as may be required by the Council in the performance of its dutie= 

5. Executive Order No. 8071 of March 21, 1939, establishing the Federa 
Interdepartmental Safety Council, is hereby revoked. The records of the said 
Federal Interdepartmental Safety Council shall be transferred to the Federa 
Safety Council. 

Harry S. Truman 

Tue Wuite House, 

December 19, 1950. 


[F. R. Doc. 50-12192; Filed, Dec. 20, 1950; 10:24 a. m.] 


{Reprinted by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards from the Federal Reg 
Vol. 15, No. 247, December 21, 1950.] 





Monpay, Fesrvary 7, 1955. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PHysICALLY HANDICAPPED 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS, CHAIRMAN OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED WEEK 

WILLIAM P. McCAHILL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, PRESIDENT’S 


COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED 


Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has before it this morning Maj. Gen. Melvin J. 
\laas, who is representing the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. 

General Maas, do you have a statement which you would like to 
inake at this time? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Maas. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I want to 
ile with you, but I would like to make a few brief remarks, if I may. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mas. GEN. MELVIN J. Maas, USMCR LETIRED), CHAIRMAN 
OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WEEK 
Che amount requested for the work of the President’s Committee on National 
mploy the Physically Handicapped Week is $130,000. It is further requested 

that the Congress use identical language inserted in the 1955 Appropriations 

\ct so that whatever amount you appropriate is for the sole use of the Com 
uittee and cannot be transferred by any department or official other than the 


President. 


As the Congress was advised last vear, the President’s Committee is now 
oeated in the Office of the Secretary of Labor with the Exee itive Secretary 
porting administratively to the Under Secretary of Labor. I, of course, report 
is Chairman directly to the President, keeping the Secretary of Labor advi 
1 all matters of major importance. 

‘his budget request before you is predicated upon additional opportunities 
nd responsibilities placed upon this voluntary citizen’s committee by the Con- 
uress last vear in the passage of the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 
954, now known as Publie Law 565. Section 8 of this legislation instrueted me 

Chairman to meet with the Secretaries of Labor and of Health, Hdueation, 
nd Welfare and to work out mutually agreed-upon plans for opening up more 
hb opportunities for the additional thousands expected to be rehabilitated under 

s program. 

Il am happy to report to the Congress that such a meeting has been held follow- 

x considerable staff level work and we have agreed upon a program of actior 

have designated responsible officials to take action on the plans and we 
| meet periodically to take stock of our progress in increasing the effectiveness 
respective national, regional, and State services to the handicapped. This 

s for greatly stepped-up work by the governors’ committees in the States 

lerritories and by the local committees on employment of the handicapped. 

{ wish to pay personal tribute to Secretary Mitchell and to Secretary Hobby 

‘ their deep personal interest in employment of the handicapped and to the 
ledicated people in the employment and rehabilitation services who are rising 

the challenge placed before them by the Congress in its passage of Public Law 
965. I would add one word of caution, namely, that you not neglect to increase 
appropriations for the Bureau of Employment Security's program of services to 
the handicapped while continuing to support the President’s fine rehabilitation 
ppropriations request. The Congress has wisely made this new program one 
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calling for teamwork, increased rehabilitation, increased placement, and increased 
stimulation and motivation of employers. The placement function with all of 
its technical aspects is vital and we trust that it will be supported so as to better 
do its job. 

I would be indeed remiss if I did not pay particular tribute to the overwhelming 
number of Federal agencies that have cooperated with the President’s Committee. 
You all know about the fine job done by the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion in increasing job opportunities in the Federal service and in setting an out- 
standing example to private employers. Not so well known is the fine work done 
by the Veterans’ Administration Informational Service in backstopping our work 
with radio and television network support that resulted in more than $1 million 
of donated time and talent during NEPH Week alone last year, and the excellent 
services rendered by the Veterans’ Employment Service both in Washington and 
throughout the country. There are many others, but these three are particularly 
outstanding in their support of our work and their cooperation with the rehabili- 
tation and employment services. 

Since passage of Public Law 565, I have appointed all chairmen of governors’ 
committees as my personal representatives in their respective States and Terri- 
tories. I have written all governors, urging their support of the new rehabilitation 
program both officially and financially. I have visited a large numberof States 
and will visit many more in the months ahead. I have made every effort to fill 
requests of governors and State chairmen for staff assistance by more and more 
staff visits, made possible, incidentally, by increased appropriations voted last 
year. 

I am happy to report the formation of a new emplover committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Arde Bulova, chairman of the Bulova Watch Co., and the 
suecessful completion of the committee’s first meeting at the New York plant 
of the Bulova Co. where Gen. Omar Bradley and others met with us to plan a 
concerted effort to increase employer interest. You’ll be pleased to know that 
more than 75 of our Nation’s leading employers from all major areas of employ- 
ment have accepted membership on this committee. 

It is also a pleasure to inform you that the President has named Mr. Earl 
Bunting, former managing director of the National Association of Manufacturers 
for many vears, as our Committee Vice Chairman and Chairman of our executive 
committee. The NAM under Mr. Bunting’s leadership has rendered great ser- 
vice to the handicapped and only last year formed a special committee on this 
problem. 

Both Mr. Bunting and I intend to travel a great deal in the months ahead in 
our voluntary work for the Committee. I can assure vou that the recent action 
of Congress has fired the imagination not only of the professional workers in the 
rehabilitation and employment fields, but, even more importantly, has greatl) 
increased the opportunity of voluntary groups of citizens at State and local level 
to better help the handicapped to help themselves. The funds vou make available 
to the Committee we in turn use to better serve the States while at the same 
time asking governors and legislatures to increase funds voted for rehabilitation 
and for governor’s committees. A recent informal survey we took with State 
chairmen revealed a great and growing reliance upon the President’s Committee 
for promotional material and staff-planning assistance. I can foresee no real 
diminution of this need for the next few years. 

Should the time come when it appears that the handicapped are receiving an 
equal or better chance, I shall be the first to come before you and ask that this 
committee be discharged. I would like to believe that this would be possible 
in my lifetime, but, certainly under the dynamic expanded program envisaged 
for the next 5 years, we shall have to increase and multiply what the President 
has referred to as the ‘‘dedicated work”’ of our volunteers. The funds we request, 
including those for a few more willing professional staff workers, will better assist 
us to supplement the fine work of the people in the rehabilitation and employ- 
ment services through State and local committees. 


ADDITIONAL STATUTORY DUTIES 


Mr. Focartry. General Maas, you may proceed with any additional 
statements which you have. 

General Maas. The amount which the President’s Committee has 
requested, and which the Bureau of the Budget has sent up, 1s 
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$130,000. That is an increase over last year, which is made necessary 
by the additional responsibilities and duties which have been placed 
upon the committee by Congress after the last session. 

Mr. Focarty. Will you please advise us as to those additional 
duties which you just mentioned? 

General Maas. Yes, sir. 

These additional duties have come about in view of the fact that 
Public Law 565 has placed additional responsibilities upon the 
President’s Committee, as provided by statute, and the Chairman of 
the President’s Committee, along with the Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, are called upon to de- 
velop new programs to accelerate the creation of job opportunities in 
order to meet the increased rehabilitation which Congress provided, 
and we find that we will need this amount this coming year, as an 
absolute minimum, for additional personnel. 


REQUESTED INCREASE IN POSITIONS 


One of that number will be a field director, which is very important. 

The governors’ committees and local committees, who carry a 
great share of the burden in the actual fieldwork—all volunteers, as 
you realize—need help and are asking for material and increased 
assistance to their committees, showing them the techniques and 
inspiring the volunteer governors’ and local committees. 

The staff and I during this past year have done our very Maximum, 
Mr. Chairman. I traveled about’ 100,000 miles = vear, and made 
something over 280 talks either to regional, State, or National groups. 
In order to get the largest possible coverage, the ‘staff has also been 
doubling up in handling their administrative assignments here, as 
well as being in the field. 

They have been working, literally, night and day. 

The one request which we get from the governors’ committees and 
local committees is for more people to give assistance from Washing- 
ton and more literature which can be distributed to the local com- 
mittees, and to employers, as well as to labor groups. 

We have had a great deal of very fine assistance in this work, from 
for instance, the American Federation of Labor, which has published 
at its own expense some 50,000 pamphlets, instructing their local 
unions as to how to cooperate and assist in employing the physically 
handicapped. 

Another position that is very much needed and which is very im- 
portant, if we are to carry on our expanded work, is a research assistant. 

There is so much in the realm of speculation that if we are going to 
develop plans which will actually produce jobs for the handicapped, 
we have to have a good deal more actual information. 

The other 2 positions which are listed involve 1 secretary and 1 
steno-typist to service the staff work. 

The work has increased enormously, and we feel that we are begin- 
ning to produce results. 


VOLUNTARY ASSISTANCE 


We have had a very great deal of voluntary assistance. The Govy- 
ernment agencies involved have been magnificent; the E mployment 
Service has just outdone itself in supporting our work; the Civil 
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Service Commission has paved the way as an example to industry 
by opening up additional job opportunities in the Government for the 
physically handicapped. 

Another agency which is less known, but which has done a tremen- 
dous amount in this field, is the informational service of the Veterans’ 
Administration. As of last year alone, in connection with NEPH 
Week, we obtained radio and television time, as well as artists, at no 
cost to the Government. Those services were estimated to be of 
$1 million in value. 

We have a magnificent opportunity, if we are able to service it, 
wherein the National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters has adopted a policy to give us weekly programs on the net- 
works and local stations of radio and television, on a continuing basis 
throughout the year. No one can estimate the cost that this will be, 
as a contribution to the Government. All we are asking to do is to 
service them, and we are doing that at the present time with 4 men 
and 5 girls. 

The addition is, actually, a very modest increase, but with this 
addition, which totals $42,000, of which $21,000 is to pay primarily for 
the increased printing and travel, I think in return for that by way of 
income tax to the Federal Government of rehabilitated citizens who 
are gainfully employed, it will many, many times return the very 
slight investment which we have asked for. 


CREATION OF JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


If the rehabilitation program which the Congress has provided is to 
succeed, \[r. Chairman, it must have the creation of job opportunities. 
There is very little sense in increasing rehabilitation from 60,000 to 
200,000 a vear, unless there are job opportunities for them when they 
have received their vocational training. 

In my opinion, rehabilitation is never completed until the person 
has been placed in a suitable job. That is the mission of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee—to give the information on which to develop and 
direct programs, and insofar as possible, to be an inspiration to the 
Nation and to these local committees. I believe, if you will give us 
the appropriation which we have requested that we can do the job 
which we have outlined, Mr. Chairman. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Focarty. Thank you very much, General Maas. 

Your request for fiscal year 1956 is $42,000 more than your 1955 
appropriation and this request is included in the budget for the 
Bureau of Labor Standards. 

General Maas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You received a supplemental appropriation last 
year of $12,500; did vou not? 

General Maas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoGartry. Your appropriation for fiscal year 1955 was $87,500, 
and your request for 1956 is for not less than $130,000? 

General Maas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you please give us a brief breakdown of your 
request for $42,500 additional? 
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Do you have a table showing that breakdown? 

Mr. McCauiuu. Yes, sir; we do have a table. It includes, as the 
general said, 4 staff people at about $22,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. What duties will they perform? 

Mr. McCauiu. Well, like he said, one of them will be a field rep- 
resentative; one of them will be a research person to help get facts 
and write them up and prepare them and use them; as well as two 
rirls. 

There will be $4,500 additional in travel, which will make it possible 
for us to be on the road 225 days more, as against what we are on 
the road this year. 

I might say, sir, that the general overlooked mentioning that in 
this program which he has discussed, and which he has worked out 
with Mrs. Hobby, and Secretary Mitchell, one of the main parts is a 
series of regional meetings, and we will have 6 of them in the next 
5 months. That will, of course, require additional travel. 

The President’s Committee will only have 1 annual meeting, as 
against 2 in the past. 

Additional funds will be made available for the routine communi- 
cations services, which will be expanded by $1,000, and one of our 
major items will be an additional $13,000 in our publishing and 
printing field, which will include an additional $2,000 for a stepup 
of the committee’s informational material. In that little kit which 
you have in front of you is included the AFL pamphlet, which the 
general mentioned, as well as complimentary pamphlets by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


An additional sum of $1,500, approximately, is for equipment which 
will take care of television film strips and slides. That amounts to 
$42 347. 

General Maas. Mr. Chairman, I might point out for the benefit 
of the new members of the committee, that while I am putting in 
virtually full time, | am not on the Government payroll; | am a 
volunteer. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION AND DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Focartry. You say in your statement on page 2 that you 
know about the fine job done by the United States Civil Service 
Commission in increasing job opportunities in the Federal service, 
and in setting an outstanding example for private employers. 

Occasionally, having a naval establishment in my district, I receive 
complaints from personnel to the effect that they have this or that 
little thing wrong with them, and as a result they cannot compete 
in the civil service examinations for any type job. 

What cooperation have you received ‘from the Defense Department 
in increasing job opportunities? 

General Maas. We have had splendid cooperation from the Navy 
and Air Force; it has been absolutely outstanding. I have visited 
several Air Force materiel installations where as high as 20 percent of 
their employees were seriously physically handic apped, and vet do an 
outstanding job. The Navy has been very cooperative. There are 
some instances, of course, where an individual has a handicap in which 
there simply has not been the type of job tobe performed. However, 
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we have found that the Department of Defense and the Civil Service 
Commission have cooperated in the last few years to the fullest extent. 

The Civil Service Commission has removed many, if not all, of the 
barriers to handicapped people obtaining a civil-service status. 

Mr. Fogarty. I wish you would check the First Civil Service 
District in New England, because I have had complaints that they 
have not been very cooperative, so far as trying to place some of these 
who have been disabled, to some extent, while on the job. 

Mr. McCauttu. I shall certainly check on that, Mr. Chairman. 

I might say that last year, at the time of the American Legion 
convention, the President sent a special letter to the convention in 
which he promised the continued help of the administration in reten- 
tion of severely handicapped veterans and other handicapped people. 

The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission has forwarded that 
letter, with a very strong forwarding endorsement, to all heads of 
Federal agencies, practically instructing them to exert every possible 
effort to keep people on who are severely handicapped in reduction- 
in-force programs. However, your problem is a little different one; 
your problem is on the initial entry, but from our experience, the Civil 
Service Commission—and its Medical Director recently was awarded 
the President’s highest award for meritorious service, and incidentally, 
the general made the presentation—has done an outstanding job. 

Mr. Focarrty. I cannot say that they are not cooperating. I would 
not say that. It is just the fact that I have received some letters from 
people who thought that they were not. 

Mr. McCantu. We shall check on it, and get a letter over to them. 

General Maas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SERVICES OF MR. EARL BUNTING 


Mr. Focarty. General Maas, Mr. Earl Bunting serves as the Vice 
Chairman and Chairman of your Executive Committee. Would you 
tell us something about him? 

General Maas. Mr. Bunting is a very successful businessman. He 
was formerly president of the O’Sullivan Rubber Co., and he had 
other interests as well. 

For some years now he has been managing director of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. He retired from that job on the 1st 
of January, and the President appointed him as Vice Chairman. He 
has been a member of the President’s Committee, and of its Executive 
Committee, and under his leadership the National Association of 
Manufacturers has been extremely cooperative in this whole movement 
of getting jobs for the handicapped. 

They have recently set up a special committee on that, cooperating 
with the President’s Committee, which we think is going to be very 
helpful. 

Mr. Fogarty. He is from Washington? 

General Maas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Did he take Mr. Gammon’s place? 

General Maas. I took Mr. Gammon’s place, and he is taking my 
place. 

Mr. Focartry. Mr. Gammon took Admiral MclIntire’s place? 
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General Maas. No, sir; it did not quite work that way. Mr. 
Gammon resigned a year ago this fall, in October, and the President 
appointed me as Vice Chairman, and when Admiral McIntire resigned 
in April, the President appointed me as Chairman, and we have had 
no Vice Chairman since. 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you very much, General Maas. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lannam. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions, I merely want 
to commend the general for his spendid and unselfish service in this 
cause. I certainly appreciate it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Hand? 


ENLISTMENT OF HANDICAPPED 


Mr. Hanp. General, some years ago I introduced a bill, the pur- 
pose of which was to direct the Defense Department to enlist persons 
with some handicaps, my thought being, of course, that there are 
thousands and thousands of billets in our Defense Department which 
do not require perfect physical condition, and which do not require a 
man to contemplate ever being a fighting man, but the so-called 
behind-the-lines support forces. 

The Department of Defense reported adversely on that bill, and 
nothing further was done with it, although they did indicate they 
would try to do something along those lines on a voluntary basis. 

Do you have any comment to make on that, either favorable or 
unfavorable? 

General Maas. Yes. I thoroughly agree with your desire. During 
the early part of World War II I put legislation through for the Navy, 
authorizing them to waive physical examinations and take in special- 
ists, which they did in considerable numbers, but unfortunately it was 
temporary legislation for the period of the war, and expired with the 
end of the war. 

I am a very ardent believer in it, and I might call your attention to 
the fact that I saw a preview of a movie the other day, called The 
Eternal Sea. It is the story of Adm. Johnny Hoskins, who lost a leg in 
the sinking of the Princeton, but who refused to be retired and found a 
law which supported him, and he went on to a very illustrious and 
vigorous career. In fact, he commanded a carrier, and later became 
an admiral, and is still in the active Navy. This movie is actually a 
story of his life. 

The Navy has an example of a man, minus a leg, who is carrying on 
in a perfectly normal fashion. I am a great supporter of your proposal, 
and I think the Congress could very well help ameliorate some of 
the manpower problems if they would pass such enabling legislation. 

Mr. Hanp. If it were enacted, it would be helpful to you in your 
work, of course? 

General Maas. Yes; it would, and a case like the one of Johnny 
Hoskins dramatizes it so that it makes it much easier for us to break 
down the barriers in industry. 

Mr. Hanp. We have another example in Admiral Nelson, I suppose, 
of the British Navy. 

General Maas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, General. 
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Mr. Focarty. It seems to me, since I have been listening to these 
requests for 7 or 8 years, now, that since you have taken over there 
has been more life put into this group than we have had before, and 
I think you are doing a good job. 

General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 





WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1955 
BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT K. SALYERS, DIRECTOR 
HUGH W. BRADLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


| | 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| 


a 








Appropriation or estimate -___---..----- 4 eget $300, 000 | $300, 000 | $392, 000 
Transferred from ‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employ- | | 
ment Security,’’ pursuant to Public Law 286__._--_-___-- 1, 500 Anata 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate _ __ : hed 301, 500 300, 000 | 392, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings --. ; i 44434) rR Tohe-£333-th1 os Sasser 
Obligations incurred___..----_.---- BHU. OF I 301, 499 300, 000 | 392, 000 


Obligations by activities 


| 

















| | 
Description 1954 actual (1955estimate | 1956 estimate 
mayen aes | pauaiean 
1. Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans. _------| $243, 273 | $242, 648 $334, 648 
2. Executive direction and management services__-_.-_.--.--- 58, 226 | 57, 352 57, 352 
Obligations incurred. ...__.._.........-.-.-------------- 301, 499 | 300, 000 | 392, 000 

| | 


Obligations by objects 


| 





Object classification 1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 

aS on — ene equ - pmnsupeensen cele = ——, a ee r snpmmmemntiadlllinesss 
Total number of permanent positions. __....__.._-...-.------- 41 | 41 | 59 
Full time equivalent of all other positions. _- Sebawirngs eal 2 1 1 
Average number of all employees. -..__-___...----------------- | 43 | 41 | 57 


Number of employees at end of year _ - abddideh ode ahh | 44 44 | 60 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 














| 
III 3 oo 2 ate ee Lo $6, 042 | $6, 144 | $5, 616 
See Ges i sias 42S ei GS-8.5 | GS-8.6 | GS-8.1 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions-----.-------- ; ‘ $244, 167 | $244, 607 $317, 925 
Positions other than permanent-___-__---_--_------ ial 6,195 | 4, 000 | 4, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-welk base____.- EAL 952 968 | 1, 271 
Total personal services_._- : cas 251, 314 | 249, 575 323, 196 
a. RRS ; : 33, 215 | 33, 900 | 47, 800 
03 Transportation of things--- re | 1, 068 | 800 800 
04 Communication services ba den deat 8, 141 | 8, 500 | 9, 510 
06 Printing and reproduction_____- eiaet 4, 867 | 4,000 | 4,000 
7 Other contractual services. __- ; 746 | 1, 350 | 1, 639 
08 Supplies and materials__. scat | 1, 902 | 1, 775 | 2, 395 
09 Equipment................ s 36 |. ua 2, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments... --- Aidddettaanbtedal babe 210 100 | 660 
IOUS TINE ono cba cncncciecnecnsnciasnn Soke | 301, 499 300, 000 | 392, 000 
| 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward ___ $11, 578 $18, O88 $18, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year ¥ 301, 499 300, 000 392, 000 


313, 077 318, 088 410, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years —965 |__ 
Obligated balance carried forward __... ‘ — 18, 088 —18, 000 — 23, 500 


Total expenditures ____ eae B 294, 024 300, O88 386, 500 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations- -_- -- ; 283, 411 282, 000 368, ! 
Out of prior authorizations ___--- 10, 613 18, 088 18, 


Mr. Foaartry. The committee has before it now the Bureau 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


If you will file your statement we will then be very happy to have 
you summarize the highlights for the benefit of the committee. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF RoBERT K. Satyers, Drrector, BurREAU OF VETERANS’ 
REEMPLOYMENT RiGuts, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The reemployment rights program is administered by the Secretary of Labor 
through this Bureau. It serves ex-servicemen, reservists performing training 
duty, persons rejected for military service, employers, labor organizations, and 
others concerned with the various reemployment laws enacted by the Congress. 


STATUTORY BASIS 


Reemployment rights were not affected by the recent Presidential proclamation 
which set a termination date for certain veterans’ benefits. They are part of 
the overall military manpower program provided for in the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1951 and related acts. The reemployment laws 
meet a recognized obligation of the Federal Government to provide some job 
protection for those interrupting civilian pursuits to serve in the Armed Forces. 
They continue in effect until repealed; legislation already introduced in this 
Congress would extend and expand current provisions. 


AN EFFECTIVE—-AND ECONOMICAL——-PROGRAM 


The reemployment rights program does not involve payment of Federal funds 
to any veteran; the only cost to the Government is that of administering it. 
This is kept at a minimum through promotion of compliance, use of cooperating 
agencies and volunteers without reimbursement or compensation, and by con- 
stant attention to management improvement. Expediting return of ex-service- 
men to their preservice employers not only helps them as individuals, but is 
advantageous to the Government. Regardless of other benefits available, the 
ultimate goal for most ex-servicemen is gainful employment. Their quickest 
and easiest readjustment to civilian life lies in a return to preservice employers, 
home communities, families and friends. Often they receive employment advan- 
tages based on seniority accrued while in military service. No matter what their 
future plans may be, they have nothing to lose and much to gain from learning 
what their preservice employers may have to offer. Reemployed ex-servicemen 
are less likely to need other benefits, do not collect veterans’ unemployment 
compensation, can handle housing loans and carry insurance, and soon after 
release become self-sustaining citizens—consumers and taxpayers. Despite these 
advantages the reemplovyment program costs less in terms of dollars spent by 
the Federal Government than any other veterans’ benefits. 


58736—55——8 
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WHAT THE BUREAU DOES 


Work done by the paid staff of the Bureau, both in Washington and in the 
field, falls under four general headings. 

1. Direct assistance.—Includes service to individual veterans, employers, and 
labor organizations, generally of a nature beyond the scope that can be rendered 
by cooperating agencies and volunteers. Involves handling specific problems, 
negotiating cases, and answering inquiries for general information. Examples of 
direct assistance are: 

(a) A veteran contends that he was laid off because he had not received his 
proper seniority in a horizontal transfer he had made from one department to 
another under the layoff provisions of the bargaining agreement. The employer 
contends that he had no seniority in the department to which he transferred until 
he had worked there for 18 weeks. Union officials thought the veteran should file 
a grievance, if the matter could not be satisfactorily settled by our regional 
representative. Settlement of such a case requires a review of the bargaining 
agreement and the employer’s practice with respect to other employees. A 
roundtable discussion, participated in by all parties concerned, is generally neces- 
sary where factual differences occur. In this case the employer was ultimately 
found to be correct in his contention, and the Bureau was able to satisfy the veteran 
that he had received fair treatment. 

(b) A contractor had two employees, laborers, to leave a construction job for 
military service. Work on the project was completed while they were in military 
service, and their old jobs no longer existed at the time of their release from service. 
The contractor, who submitted the problem, wanted to know if he was obligated 
to reemploy the veterans in similar work on another construction job or if he should 
consider them temporary employees not protected by the law. The question to 
be resolved was whether there would have been a continuing employment relation- 
ship between the contractor and the veterans on successive construction jobs had 
they not entered military service. It developed that the veterans would have 
transferred to suecessive jobs had they not been in the:service and: were entitled 
to reemployment rights. As we dealt with only the employer, this was handled as 
a problem. 

(c) The chairman of a union grievance committee requests copies of laws and 
amendments together with other information on reemployment rights dealing 
with vacation benefits, length of military service, and leaves of absence to pursue 
a course of study, which are to be used in interpreting provisions of the bargain- 
ing agreement pertaining to veterans. 

2. Maintenance of ‘‘machinery.’’—Includes arrangemeats for, training, and 
supervision of volunteer reemployment advisers ‘and’effective use of other State 
and Federal agencies for service at the local level. Satisfactory arrangements 
have been made with cooperating agencies for contact, iaformation, and referral, 
but the size of the present staff has not made possible the training and supervi- 
sion which volunteer advisers should have. This program is somewhat unique 
in using services of other agencies without grants or reimbursement, thus requiring 
constant effort to insure cooperation. 

3. Promotion of compliance —Includes activities designed to inform those 
affected by the acts and to prevent problems from arising through a broad knowl- 
edge of applicable laws and the Department’s interpretation of them. 

4. Housekeeping.—Includes the various reports, paperwork, and activities 
necessary in any Government agency. Fiscal services are provided by the Office 
of the Administrative Assistant Secretary, personnel services by the Office of 
Personnel Administration, and legal services by the Office of the Solicitor. 

The work of the Bureau is essentially in the field of industrial relations. It 
involves proper reinstatement of ex-servicemen in terms of personnel policies, 
collective bargaining agreements, and employment practices. It embraces the 
application of seniority accrued during military service to such matters as pro- 
motion, status, pay, vacation, pension, insurance, and other benefits. Wherever 
possible, assistance is given in a way that will permit the veteran to work out 
his own problem with his particular employer. In addition, assistance is given 
to employers having the obligation to reemploy and to labor organizations involved 
in the process. Experience shows that a large percentage of those released return 
to their preservice employers. The information and assistance given them, their 
employers, and labor organizations through the program carried on by this 
Bureau smooth the way for an orderly return to civilian life and do much to 
prevent misunderstandings between employer and employee. 
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IMPORTANCE OF PROMPT HANDLING 


The application period for reemployment rights is shorter than for any other 
veteran’s benefits—90 days from date of discharge (30 days for rejectees and train- 
ing duty reservists). It is important for the veteran to make application promptly 
after release, and where a problem arises, to handle it speedily, and to seek not 
only reinstatement but proper reinstatement. The veteran wants to get back 
on the payroll without delay and to know that he is put on the employment es- 
calator at the point he would have been but for military service. He wants pro- 
motions, pay raises, vacations, or other advantages to which his seniority may 
entitle him. 

The employer and labor organization want the veteran back promptly. They 
wish to reinstate him properly, without controversy, and to avoid damage claims. 
They look to us for guidance in these matters. A large backlog causes delay 
which, in turn, leads to hardship for the veteran, damages against the employer, 
differences between management and labor, litigation, and impaired employer- 
employee relationships. 


FACTORS AFFECTING WORKLOAD 


Maintaining the current armed service strength results in a turnover of about 
1 million a year. Any reduction in total military personnel, as now being dis- 
cussed, will, of course, accelerate the rate of release during fiscal 1956 and have an 
increasing effect on workload. Census figures show that in October 1954 about 
two-thirds of the males in age group 18 through 24 were employed; this indicates 
that a similar fraction of those entering military service could be eligible for re- 
employment rights upon release. 
he Bureau’s workload is affected by several factors—all outside its control, 
such as turnover in the military services, local employment conditions, decisions 
made by individual ex-servicemen, new court decisions, and changes in employ- 
ment relationships which complicate reinstatement. Termination of other 
benefits, such as educational entitlement and UCV, may also make old jobs more 
desirable. Because of these, it is always difficult to estimate what workload 
figures may be in the future, and perhaps the best yardstick available is recent 
experience. 
TRENDS IN WORKLOAD 


The line and bar charts submitted with our justification show trends in the 
case and problem workload, separately and collectively, from July 1, 1951, to 
January 1, 1955. The line chart also projects the workload to June 30, 1955, 
on the basis of actual figures for the first 6 months of this fiscal year. Although 
improved management devices enabled the Bureau by 1955 to close cases at a 
rate of 75 percent greater than in 1951, 50 percent greater than in 1952, 14 per- 
cent greater than in 1953, and 6 percent greater than in 1954, the sharper increase 
in the number of cases received during the same period caused the backlog to 
reach an alltime high of 3,250 on December 31, 1954. This is nearly 400 cases 
more than were received in the entire year 1951, when we had 43 paid employees 
as compared to 41 now. We expect that the case backlog will continue to rise 
during the last half of this fiscal year. It is primarily to arrest this rise by the 
end of fiscal 1956 and to reduce it to reasonable proportions by the end of 1957 
that additional personnel is requested. 

The problem load has also increased each year since 1951, except for a slight 
dip in 1953. Considering cases and problems combined, as shown on the bar 
chart, the increased intake has been consistent throughout the period, due to the 
sharp rise of the case intake during fiscal 1953. Field offices began to reach a 
point of diminishing returns during this fiscal year when an increase of only 30 
cases in the monthly average closed resulted in a decrease of 60 problems closed. 
It has become clear that with present staff, placing emphasis on either workload 
item has an adverse effect on the other. 

In addition to the problems and cases reflected on the charts, 46,625 inquiries 
were received and 33,599 were answered during the calendar year 1954, with 13,573 
pending on December 31. 

(Notre.— Definitions of the direct assistance items discussed above are shown in 
attachment. ) 

NEEDS FOR FISCAL 1956 


All indications point to a continued need for the Bureau’s services at higher 
levels through fiscal year 1956. The budget request before you includes additional 
personnel for handling cases and problems in the field and for a centralized handling 
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of inquiries. It is believed that this staff would enable us to arrest the rise in the 
pending load by June 30, 1956, and make a substantial reduction in backlog 
during fiscal 1957. This is on the assumption, however, that workload received 
over the next 2 years will not be at a rate substantially greater than during the 
first 6 months of this fiscal year. A substantial increase in the number of those 
released from the Armed Forces during 1956, as is now under discussion, could 
cause a rise that would push this timetable forward, as would any significant 
change in other factors affecting workload. 


[Attachment] 


WoRKLOAD DEFINITIONS 
REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS CASE 


(1) It is presented to the Bureau by or on behalf of an ex-serviceman, training 
duty reservist, or rejectee and at his request is negotiated with his employer and/or 
labor organization. 

(2) It is a reinstatement or rights after reinstatement problem not resolved by 
interpretation or opinion given to the person seeking assistance but which requires 
further investigation and negotiation. 

(3) The actual situation may be settled to the advantage of the claimant or 
negotiations may not be successful; the claim may be meritorious or it may not be. 
Where there is a legal question which has not been clarified in Bureau materials 
available, it is referred by the field representative to the regional attorney for an 
opinion. If negotiations are unsuccessful, it is, on the written request of the 
claimant, referred via the national office to the Department of Justice for review 
and appropriate action, whether or not it is considered meritorious. 

(4) All actions taken in connection with a case are a matter of record in the field 
office files. The record is in the form of a case folder, on the tab of which is identi- 
fied the name of the claimant and the employer, such as Smith, George J. v. Brown 
Manufacturing Company. The case folder contains copies of initial correspond- 
ence, all followups required at stated intervals, written summaries of information 
developed in conferences and telephone calls, administrative and legal opinions of 
the Bureau and the regional attorney, where obtained, a definite statement of dis- 
position, notification of actions taken to the parties at interest and copies of case 
memoranda prepared for the Department of Justice, where referral is made. The 
chronological file also contains copies of correspondence and memoranda prepared 
in connection with cases, 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS PROBLEM 


(1) It is presented to the Bureau by or on behalf of an ex-serviceman released 
from military service, a rejectee, a reservist or member of the National Guard re- 
called or subject to recall to active duty for training or service, a person in mili- 
tary service, an officer of the Public Health Service, a potential inductee or en- 
listee, an employer, a labor organization or other person affected by the reemploy- 
ment statutes. 

(2) It may be presented by mail, telephone, or personal interview. It may be 
received direct from the individual seeking clarification of his rights under the 
statutes or it may be presented through a person, agency, or organization, such 
as a volunteer adviser, an attorney, a local employment office, a local board of the 
Selective Service System, a contact location of the Veterans’ Administration, a 
United States attorney, a separation center of the Armed Forces, a labor organi- 
zation, a veterans’ organization, or a State department of veterans affairs. It 
may also be received direct from employers or unions seeking clarification of their 
obligation or responsibility under the statutes or it may be presented through an 
attorney or other representative. 

(3) It covers one or more specific points arising under the reemployment 
statutes, calling for clarification, interpretation, or opinion. It requires action 
by the field office and, with one exception is not reported as handled to completion 
until confirmed in writing, at least to the party primarily concerned, (If handled 
by personal interview and all of the information that would be supplied by letter 
is supplied by hand, and a statement to that effect is made for the file, confirma- 
tion is not mandatory.) It may also involve notification through copies of 
correspondence, letters, or memoranda to other parties, such as volunteer adviser 
and cooperating agencies. 
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INFORMATION INQUIRY 


(1) It is presented to the Bureau by any person seeking information and re- 
uires action on the part of the field office. It may be received by mail, telephone, 
or personal interview from an individual, agency, or organization. 

(2) It involves a request for general information about reemployment rights or 
related questions which the field representative is able to supply and it usually 
requires the transmittal of printed material prepared by or available to the 
Bureau. 

(3) It may or may not require individually typed letters or multilithed trans- 
mittal sheets. Copies of individually typed letters are placed in the chronological 
ile. One copy of each kind of multilithed transmittal sheet used during the 
month is also placed in the chronological file with a notation in the upper margin 
showing the number of such transmittals mailed during the month. 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Satyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear again before this committee. 

The reemployment rights program is a responsibility of the Secretary 
of Labor which he administers through this Bureau. It is a part of 
the overall military manpower setup and is contained in the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. Originally it was contained in the 
first Selective Service Act of 1940 and then the act of 1948. It pro- 
vides assistance to persons who enter the military service, as inductees, 
enlistees, reservists called to active duty, reservists performing training 
duty, persons rejected for military service, and to employers, labor 
organizations, and others concerned with the various reemployment 
laws enacted by the Congress. 

The reemployment rights program was not affected by the recent 
Presidential proclamation that set up a termination date for certain 
veterans’ benefits. It continues as a part of the other legislation until 
repealed. The program has continued, as far as the general operation 
is concerned, along the same lines since it has been in the Department 
of Labor with, of course, certain changes in the emphasis, depending 
upon the situation as it has come along in connection with the fluctu- 
ation in the military services. 

As we pointed out to this committee last year, and a little later in 
the year, there has been a continual rise in the workload of reemploy- 
ment rights cases and problems over the past years, and a correspond- 
ing rise in backlog. 

Reemployment rights are not exactly a benefit in the sense that 
some of the other veterans’ benefits are, since they do not involve 
any payment of funds to the veteran, and the problem is one of getting 
them back on the job if they want to go back on the employment 
escalator with their preservice employer. This presents various 
problems in the field of industrial relations, questions of seniority, 
of standing, of status, of reinstatement under certain conditions with 
respect to other employees, and so forth. 

Our Bureau does four things. Briefly, first, we try to get the infor- 
mation out to employers, labor organizations, so they will know what is 

expected. Secondly, we try to maintain a voluntary machinery as pro- 
vided in the act using cooperating agencies such as the Employment 
Service, the Selective Service System, ‘the VA contact service and others 
for information at the local level since we do not have any local 
offices. We also use what we call reemployment advisers, members of 
veterans’ organizations, service officers, and county and State service 
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officers through the various State departments of veterans’ affairs for 
service at the local level. They serve without compensation. We 
designate them as reemployment rights advisers, give them a hand- 
book, and they do a good deal of work at that level. 

The direct assistance items that come to us are primarily those 
problems and cases which are not susceptible of handling at the local 
level through general informational work and through the use of the 
devices such as our question-and-answer handbook. 

They send those into our field offices, which are 16 in number, each 
covering 2 or more States. We handle a good many things on an 
itinerant basis. For instance, we have an office in Atlanta which 
handles the 6 or 7 Southeastern States. We have another office in 
Louisville, which handles Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana; one in New 
York which handles New York and New Jersey; and we also have an 
office for the New England area. All of those offices, with the excep- 
tion of the one in New York, consist of 1 field representative and 1 
stenographer. Our total employment at the present time is 41 
persons plus some three-hundred-odd days of intermittent employ- 
ment on a w. a. e. basis. We are asking for an increase of some 
18 jobs. We are doing this in order to get the program on a more 
nearly current basis and to cut down the backlog which, as I say, has 
been rising for some years. 

There are 2 or 3 reasons why we believe it is important to get this 
program on as nearly a current basis as possible. One, of course, is 
because the ex-serviceman who wants to get back with his preservice 
employer wants to do so as quickly as he can. It is a matter of a job 
with him, and it is advantageous to the Government to have him do 
so because it is one of the quickest means of getting him back into his 
community, into his job, so that he becomes a consumer, a taxpayer, 
and does not need such benefits as unemployment compensation for 
veterans. 

It is advantageous to the employer because some of these cases 
where there is a delay in reinstatement or delay in making proper 
reinstatement involve damages for the employer, and we feel it is 
our duty wherever we can to get things done as promptly as possible 
from that point of view. 

From the third point of view, the more quickly you can get at many 
of these things, the easier it is to settle them. The less backwash you 
have from the delay the better off you are. 

We have no indication of any major change in the program as far as 
statutory basis is concerned. We do believe that this current trend 
will continue at least through this year. What may happen in the 
future, of course, is anybody’s guess. Any acceleration of separations 
due to a reduction in the military manpower might, of course, affect 
it greatly, but those things we do not know about. We would be 
delighted, Mr. Chairman, to answer any questions the members of 
the committee may have. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Focarry. You had available in 1955, $300,000, and are request- 
ing $392,000, which is an increase of $92,000, and 18 positions. Can 
you give me a breakdown of those 18 positions, please. 
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Mr. Satyers. Of those 18 positions we expect to put 14 of them in 
existing field offices. We can give you the names of the locations. 

Mr. Foaarry. Put them in the record. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


Proprposep Use or ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Unless there is a shift in the present situation with respect to the heavy backlog 
areas, the additional personnel requested, if obtained, would be located as follows: 

1 GS-11, 1 GS—7, 1GS—4 in the New York regional office to work on the case and 
problem backlog in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey. 

1 GS-11 and 1 GS~4 in the Atlanta regional office, covering North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 

1 GS-11 and 1 GS—4 in the Louisville regional office, covering Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Ohio. 

1 GS-11 and 1 GS-4 in the Chicago regional office, covering Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Michigan. 

1 GS-11 and 1 GS—4 in the Kansas City regional office, covering Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming. 

1 GS-11 and 1 GS-4 in the San Francisco regional office, covering Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, California, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona. 

1 GS-12, 1 GS-7, 1 GS—5, 2 GS-3 in the Washington, D. C., regional and head- 
quarters offices to do a combination job of (a) working on the backlog in Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, and the District of Columbia; 
(b) operating a centralized correspondence unit which will siphon off most of the 
routing inquiries and requests for informational material now being referred to 
field offices by cooperating agencies, thereby freeing field personnel to concentrate 
on the more difficult cases and problems; (c) assisting in handling the requests for 
information and assistance received in the headquarters office, which have in- 
creased substantially in recent years; and (d) serve as liaison officer with national 
representatives of veteran, labor, and management groups who present their 
problems to the national office. 


Mr. Satyers. I might say there, Mr. Chairman, that it might be 
necessary to make a change in 1 or 2 of those depending upon what 
the situation will be and what our backlog is at the end of the fiscal 
year rather than at the time we made our presentation to the Bureau 
of the Budget. In other words, it might be necessary, instead of 
putting one man in Chicago, to put him in New York, or something 
like that. 

Mr. Focarty. Provided you get additional funds. 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 


BACKLOG OF PROBLEMS AND CASES 


Mr. Focarry. What do you need so many for? What is your 
backlog now? 

Mr. Satyers. We have a chart, Mr. Chairman, which shows that 
pretty well. 

Mr. Braptey. This shows the trend of the number of cases, 1951 
projected through 1955. It shows what we were able to close, and 
the backlog, and this section shows it on problems. 

Over here we have the situation that existed at the end of the first 
half of this fiscal year. In this bar we see an average of 1,909 prob- 
lems and cases received a month during fiscal 1951, of which 240 were 
cases; in 1952 it was 2,352, of which 359 were cases; in 1953 it was 
2,397, of which 472 were cases; in 1954 it was 2,795, of which 521 
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were cases, and here, for the first half of 1955, it was 3,410 problems 
and cases received a month, of which 583 were cases. 

Taking the cases alone you can see that the backlog which was 
1,583 at the end of 1954, has gone up each year. It was 1,863 in 
1952, 2,215 in 1953, 2,778 in 1954, and 3,250 at the end of the first 
half of 1955. This has been true despite the fact, as you can see here, 
that there has been an increase in the number of cases we have handled 
to completion each year, an average of 288 a month in 1951, 336 in 
1952, 442, in 1953, 474 in 1954, and 505 in the first half of 1955. 

The problem figures as shown here, with an average monthly intake 
in 1951 at around 1,700, increasing over the years to a monthly aver- 
age of 2,827 during the first half of 1955. As you can see in these 
columns, we have increased the monthly average of problems handled 
to completion over the years. Despite this, the problem load has also 
gone up from around 400 in 1951 to 9,400 at the end of the first half 
of 1955. 

As of December 31 last it was 12,655 problems and cases, of which 
3,250 were cases. 

Mr. Denron. Is that at all times? 

Mr. Brap ey. That is the last figure we have, December 31, 1954. 
The backlog of cases and problems combined; cases alone, 3,250. 

Mr. Satyers. I think the other side would show what Mr. Denton 
has in mind. 

Here is where we were in fiscal 1951. We have separated on this 
chart the cases and the problems. In fiscal 1951 we had about 1,600 
backlog, and that has now gone up to nearly 4,000. We have been 
able to increase our handling over this period of time. In other 
words, here in 1951 we were handling more than we were getting and 
had practically no backlog, and we have been able to increase that, 
but this difference here has continued to expand a little bit right 
along, which has resulted in the rise of this line. 

We have been concentrating on the cases because those are the 
ones that are the toughest, and along about here, taking effort from 
that side has resulted in this dropping down, as vou can see. What 
we really need the help on mainly is for what this would give us, an 
extra man in about each two field offices to work between the field 
offices, going about and winding up some of the hard-core cases that 
are very difficult to settle except by holding a conference with the 
parties involved. You can do a good deal in a lot of these by corre- 
spondence, which, of course, is what we try to do. However, inevi- 
tably there gets to be a certain point at which, whether questions of 
fact, questions of the bargaining agreement, questions of grievance— 
you almost have to go out and sit down with the employer and the 
veteran and the representative—and sometimes it is more than one 
veteran—and the union, and arrive at some agreement. We try to 
settle these cases by compromise, and we are able to do it quite often. 
Of the cases, the one at the top, we have been able to settle better 
than 95 percent or 96 percent without any litigation. ‘The ones that 
are not settled, of course, can go with the veteran’s request to the 
Department of Justice and be handled by the United States attorney 
who appears for the veteran in a court case. Obviously at that point 
he very often is not going to get very much out of it because when 
you get back with your employer, with court action, it is not very 
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satisfactory. By that method we are able to settle a good many of 
them. Generally, we find the employers very cooperative, but it is 
not always as easy, particularly when you have a bargaining agree- 
ment, to say, “All right, put this man back,’’ because the putting 
of him back in No. 27, for example, may affect the seniority of a lot 
of other people, or perhaps some man may have to be bumped. 

Lots of times it is a question of determining his rights under the 
law and the contract, and saying ‘This is it.’’ And if the parties 
agree it is satisfactory, then we close the case. 

I do not want to keep you gentlemen here longer than you want 
to stay, but, if I might illustrate, I was in our Kansas City office a 
couple of weeks ago and had the opportunity of sitting there and 
talking with several veterans who came in. One of them was a young 
man who had worked with a company over in Kansas. He had 
sustained a disability during the service to his back. His job had 
involved lifting. When he came back to the company, the company 
physician said that he was no longer qualified for his job. 

Inder these reemployment rights he is to be restored to a job of 
like seniority and pay, or the nearest approximation thereof. The 
company discussed this problem and there was considerable difference 
of opinion as to whether or not he could perform 1 or 2 other jobs, and, 
if so, what his relative seniority would be. He was over there to 
see if our man could be down there and help him to be reinstated. 
It is that type of thing that is almost impossible to settle by corre- 
spondence or by telephone. It is now a question of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. 

I might say, on these charts, we have a third category of work 
which is not shown here, and that is what we call a simple inquiry. 
Some questions were raised on that last year with respect to the 
handling of inquiries by form letters and things like that. 

Mr. Brapuey. We received 46,000 inquiries last year, that is, the 
calendar year. That is not shown in these figures at all. That is 
the type of thing that is handled primarily with the standard type 
of form letter that was mentioned the last time. 


WORKLOAD FACTORS 


Mr. Foaarty. Mr. Salyers, your workload, of course, depends 
upon the number of personnel who are disc harged from the armed 
services every year, does it not? 

Mr. Satyers. That is one factor. 

Mr. Foaarry. It is the principal factor, is it not? 

Mr. Satyers. Well, it is the principal factor, but there are 2 or 3 
other factors. 

Mr. Fogarty. If you do not have any discharged personnel, if no 
one is going to be discharged, there won’t be any Bureau of Veterans 
Reemployment Rights. 

Mr. Sauyers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. So your workload depends a great deal on how many 
are going to be discharged this next fiscal year, does it not? 

Mr. Sauyers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. If it goes up, then your workload will go up ani be 
greater; if it goes down, then your workload should be much lighter. 
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Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir; in terms of that particular factor. However, 
I want to point out to you, sir, that there are 1 or 2 other factors to 
be considered. 

Granting that in a 2-year period any given number would go out, 
you can have some variation in one. You have a number who desire 
to go back to their preservice employers, and then you also have those 
who do not desire to go back to their preservice employers. Therejis 
a question of some individual choice. 

Mr. Focarty. What is the application period for reemployment 
rights? 

Mr. Satyers. Ninety days. 

Mr. Focarty. He has 90 days to take advantage of this law? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir; to make application. 

Mr. Focarty. What is the difference between making an applica- 
tion and taking advantage of the law? 

Mr. Satyers. He may not be reinstated within 90 days. 

Mr. Focarry. If he does not take advantage of the law in 90 days 
he has no recourse at all, does he? 

Mr. Satyers. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. So he has to make application 90 days from the 
date of his discharge and 30 days for rejectees and reservists perform- 
ing training duty. 

Mr. Braptey. Some of the cases which we have arise after the man 
is back on the job, due to perhaps improper reinstatement, which 
would not involve the application period, as when he discovers he did 
not get something he was entitled to. It may be seniority or a matter 
of pay, or it may be participation in a pension plan or it may be a 
vacation he thinks he is entitled to that he did not get, which also 
enters into that. 

Mr. Sayers. That is what I was trying to get at. 

Mr. Focarry. If the number of discharges coming out in this fiscal 
year is going to be less than it was previously, then your workload 
should not be as great in fiscal 1956 as it was in fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Satyers. It should not be on the basis of that factor. For a 
number of years we find that you guess on some of these things and 
something comes along to change it on you and one of the things that 
can change it is, for example, in a given area, a new court decision 
can cause a flurry, if you want to call it that. We have, for example, 
a case coming up before the Supreme Court on the 10th of February. 
A decision in that case could change a whole pattern of things for a 
period of 2 or 3 months and result in a lot of cases that you might not 
otherwise have gotten. However, the basic factor, of course, is the 
number who are put out, and if that is halved it would result in a 
decrease. 

Mr. Brapuey. May I add one thing. If you look at it from the 
standpoint of a million being released this year and 900,000 are re- 
leased next year, it would not necessarily be a 10 percent reduction 
that you would have, because the employment situation next year as 
against the employment situation this year would also be quite a 
factor. 

EXTENSION OF DRAFT LAW 


Mr. Focarty. The extension of the present draft law will be con- 
sidered by the House probably next week. You have some interest 
in that, do you not? 
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Mr. Brap.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What are the recommendations? Do you know 
what the recommendations are? Is it to continue this Reemployment 
Rights Division? 

Mr. Brapuey. As I understand it, the general recommendation is 
for an extension of the Universal Military Training Act, which would 
carry with it an extension of section 9. 

Mr. Fogarty. So there would be no change in your statutory 
authority at all as it is recommended. You expect to be in busi- 
ness after this law has been extended, do you not? 

Mr. Brap.ey. Yes, sir. 


PROBLEMS AND CASES 


Mr. Fernanprz. What percentage of problems become cases? 

Mr. Brapuey. Taking 1954, for instance, there was approximately 
33,000 problems and cases, of which 6,250 were cases. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Do you mean to say that before a case becomes 
a case it is a problem? 

Mr. Brap.ey. That is right. 

Mr. Lannam. Would you be good enough to explain exactly 
what you mean? 

Mr. Brapwey. It might be an inquiry at first. We get a letter from 
a veteran who will state a situation, say about his pay or his job, and 
he will ask us whether or not he is entitled to go back to his job and 
and what the pay may be when he goes back there under a given set 
of circumstances. We receive that from. the veteran first. On the 
basis of what he tells us, we give him back the information as to what 
he would be entitled to under this set of circumstances, and, in most 
instances, we would probably send him material which he could use 
with his employer to handle his own problem, and that would be the 
end of it. 

Mr. Lanuam. How promptly do you get those letters out? There 
are so many complaints about governmental departments not replying 
to letters. 

Mr. Brapuey. One of the reasons we are here asking for additional 
personnel is because we have not been as prompt as we should be. A 
lot depends upon the complexity of the problem. When we sent him 
back the original information, that is a problem. There is no nego- 
tiation. We have not taken up the matter with the employer at all. 
We have dealt with the man himself. We gave him the information 
and told him how to go about getting what he wants. If he takes it 
to his employer and the employer disagrees and says ‘‘No, I do not 
think I have to do this because I think you are wrong,”’ then he gets 
in touch with us, or perhaps the employer gets in touch with us. 
Then we intervene between the two parties, and then maybe the labor 
organization will enter the picture. We negotiate between the various 
parties. At that point it becomes a case. So, you see, ordinarily 
we do not know when we start out. An employer may write to us 
and say “I have several veterans coming back, and under my seniority 
provisions these men were at this particular place when they went 
into the military service. Please advise me what to do when they 
get back.’”’ We advise him according to the law. That is a problem. 
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However, when one of those men gets back and takes issue with the 
employer as to what he did with him, and he gets in touch with us to 
intervene for him, it is at that point that it becomes a case. 

Mr. FerNnANDEz. I suppose with soldiers who went into the service 
from school you would have no problems; would you? 

Mr. Satyers. They had to have had a job before they went into 
the service. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If I am right in my assumption that, increasingly. 
the veterans being discharged are soldiers who went in from school, 
that should tend to cut your load down in the future. 

Mr. Sayers. Yes, sir; but the last figures we had on those were not 
very much different than those we had in previous years. We have 
that question every once. in a while, so we got the latest figures from 
the Census Bureau on the 18- to 24-year-old group, which is, of course, 
the group from which they are going to be drawing, and in October 
of 1954, which is the last one we have here, of the males in the 18- to 
91-year age group 60 percent were employed, and in the 20 to 24 age 
group, 76.7 percent. That includes some part-time and seasonal 
workers. 

I suppose the Census Bureau counts a man as employed regardless 
of whether he is employed full time or part time. Sometimes a man 
coming out of service wants a part-time or seasonal job which he held 
prior to entering the service, and he has employment rights to those. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN POSITIONS AND FUNDS 


Mr. Fernanpez. At this pomt let me commend you for having 
your statistics at your fingertips. 

As I understand it, you are asking for 30 percent increase in 
positions. 

Mr. Saryers. That is about right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And almost a 45-percent increase in funds, 
percentagewise. 

Mr. Sayers. No, sir; it would not be quite that. It would be 
one-third of $300,000. It would be about 30 percent. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Maybe I have it in reverse. It is the positions 
that are almost 45 percent. 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And about 30 percent increase in funds? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. The reason for that is that the positions 
we are requesting are more clerical and lower grade positions. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF INQUIRIES 


Mr. Lanuam. Mr. Bradley did not answer my question about how 
promptly he answered these veterans. 

Mr. Bravery. In some of our offices we are pretty prompt, prob- 
ably within a week, on the problems and on the initial replies to cases. 
In some of the heaviest backlog offices we may be considerably more 
than that. I suspect in some cases it would be well beyond a month. 

Mr. Lannam. Do you ever acknowledge the correspondence by « 
card or something of that sort? 

Mr. Braptey. We have a mimeographed type of letter that is used 
in some offices for acknowledgment, and in 1 or 2 cases we have tried 
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the card, but we believe a mimeographed type of letter is more 
suitable. 

Mr. Lanuam. That is, when you cannot furnish the information 
you acknowledge receipt ‘of the i inquiry? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 


RATE OF DISCHARGE FROM SERVICE 


Mr. Denton. I was looking over these appropriations and, since 
1949, your appropriation has not run over $300,000. 

Mr. Satyers. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. The servicemen are being discharged at about the 
same rate now as they were in 1949 or 1950. 

Mr. Braptey. No, sir. I have another bit of statistics. This is 
not for publication but this will give the exact number of dischargees 
by months. 

Mr. Satyers. We received this information from the Veterans’ 
Administration, but we regret that we have not added up the figures. 

Mr. Foacarty. There is nothing secret about those figures. 

Mr. Denton. Do they show that more men are being discharged 
now than back in 1949-50? 

Mr. Brap.ey. Yes, sir. The highest are in 1953-54, since the 
Korean situation. 

Mr. Sayers. In 1951-52 most of them were going into the service. 

Mr. Foaarry. For 1948, 605,000 were disc harged ; for 1949, 
390,000; for 1950, 435,000; for 1951, 270,000; for 1952, 756,000; for 
1953, 1,124,000; for 1954, 999,000; and in 1955 they estimate 1,184,000 
will: be discharged. In 1956 the Defense Department estimates 
861,000 will be discharged, including enlisted men and officers. That 
is from the Office of the Secretary of Defense on January 27, just about 
a week ago. 

Mr. Denton. When does the rate start going down? 

Mr. Sayers. The estimated rate of discharge? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. Is there anything that would cause you to 
get farther behind now? 

Mr. Sayers. The rate this year is running about a million. For 
1956, I believe you said nine-hundred-something. 

Mr. Foaarrty. 861,000 is estimated to be discharged in 1956. 

Mr. Satyers. That might cause some leveling off. 1 would not 
say that it won’t. But, on the other hand, it might not cause a 
significant leveling off. I will be frank with you and say that we would 
like to get more nearly current on this. 


REDUCTION OF BACKLOG 


Mr. Denton. I wrote to your Louisville office. They handled 
the case very, very quickly. 

Some lawyers are slow and some are fast and some never get rid of 
anvthing, and some of them get rid of things expeditiously. The 
Federal courts check on judges and the Federal departments on 
district attorneys. Do you do anything commensurate with that? 

Mr. Sanyers. Y es, sir. The 3 members of our Washington staff 
consist of myself, Mr. Bradley, and 1 other man. He is our liaison 
man and he regularly visits the tield offices. We have a check sheet 
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whereby he goes through the pending and the closed cases and things 
like that, and from this last visit he brought back in for one of our 
offices a stack of inquiries that had gotten more than 90 days old and 
had not been handled. You run into some things like that, but we 
do try to keep it on as even a keel as we can. 

Mr. Denton. I believe I recall that during the 82d Congress people 
from your Bureau showed us a job guidance handbook they had pre- 
pared which they thought would expedite this work considerably and 
take the load off you. Has that been done? 

Mr. Satyers. I think it has done that. I do not know how many. 
We enjoy a very good sale on it. 

Mr. Brap.ey. This is the most recent handbook, right here, which 
is being passed out to you. 

Mr. Hanp. Can you tell me how many unfinished cases you had 
at the beginning of this calendar year? I understand the chart is 
figured on a calendar-year basis. If you can answer it that way | 
would prefer it. How many cases did you have as of January 1, 1954? 

Mr. Braptey. I can give it to you. Are you speaking of cases 
alone? 

Mr. Hann. Yes. 

Mr. Braptey. On January 1, 1954, we had 2,400 cases pending. 

Mr. Hanp. Unresolved at the beginning of 1954? 

Mr. Brab.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hann. Can you tell me how many cases you received during 
the calendar year 1954? 

Mr. Brapuey. During the first half of the calendar year, 2,258 cases 
were received. In total 5,759 were received. 

Mr. Hann. How many did you have at the end of the calendar year 
which were unresolved? 

Mr. Brapuey. 3,250 unresolved, which is a little better than 6 
months’ backlog, close to 7 months figuring at the rate of handling of 
about 505 a month. That is what we have averaged over a month’s 
time. 

Mr. Hanp. You fell back about a thousand cases. Is that approxi- 
mately correct? 

Mr. Brab.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hann. If by any fortunate hypothesis you are able to get the 
additional number of people that you have asked for, could you finish 
your current workload and your backlog in 1 fiscal year? 

Mr. Braptey. No, sir. We anticipate being able to keep up with 
the number received by June 30, 1956, allowing for time to get the 
personnel on the job and to train them and so forth. We do not expect 
to reduce that backlog to manageable proportions until June 30, 1957. 
In other words, we would have about a 6-week backlog on June 30, 
1957, with the additional personnel we have requested. 

Mr. Hann. Then we would have to anticipate the maintenance of 
the additional personnel for an additional period of time, would we not? 

Mr. Brap.tey. It would take some time to get them and some time 
to train them. We are going to put them primarily on the case 
handling, which will take rather extensive training. e may do it 
faster; it all depends on the amount of the intake whether it remains 
about the same as it is now. If the intake gets less, then we can beat 
that timetable. If it becomes more, then we may have to project it. 
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Mr. Hann. If you had enough people I suppose it would be physi- 
‘cally possible to clear up everything and get current. 

Mr. Braptey. Yes, but there is a limit involved in the training of 
the personnel with the staff we have now. 


PERCENTAGE OF VETERANS REQUESTING AID 


Mr. Hanp. What percentage, if you have information on it, of the 
dischargees come to you for help, and what percentage take care of 
themselves? 

Mr. Satyers. The basic answer to that is we do not know because 
we have never obtained that information. There is no place to obtain 
figures as to how many people who return from military service return 
to their preservice employers. If they come back, apply, and are 
reinstated we have no way of knowing anything about it. I could 
give—and I hesitate to do this a little bit because I do not think it is 
typical—a year or 2 ago we did ask several large employers about 
their experience with the reinstatement of veterans. We were some- 
what surprised that, in a group of some 79 employers who repre- 
sented large employers and who kept records at the rate of return, 
it was running anywhere from 50 to 90 percent of the boys who had 
gone into the service who were returning to them. They were largely 
the large industries in which there is a seniority system, like the rail- 
roads, and so forth. 

Mr. Hanp. Where good employment conditions are present and 
rights are protected? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, and where seniority means a whole lot. For 
example, here is one employer in July 1950 through October 1953 who 
had some 8,700 go into service. He already had 3,500 of them return. 
He had 198 of that group who had not applied, and he had some 36 or 
38 who had applied and had not been reinstated. That probably 
represents the kind of group we were handling. 

Mr. Hanp. Is there any significant number of cases which you 
ultimately have to turn over to the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Braptey. Yes, sir. I can give you the exact figures on that as 
to the cases. Taking the full fiscal year 1954, which would be a 
typical year, we referred to the Department of Justice 141 cases. 
They had pending at the end of that year 306 cases. 

Mr. Hanp. I can assume then that those which were not referred— 
at least most of them—were settled to your reasonable satisfaction 
and also to the reasonable satisfaction of the veteran. Is that correct? 

Mr. Satyers. Of the ones we have handled, yes. That is the basis 
on which we close the case—all parties concerned are satisfied. Some- 
times that may mean that the veteran, for example, may waive 
damages. 

Mr. Hanp. If the alternative is not desirable? 

Mr. SatyErs. Some of them will say, for instance, that if they get 
their jobs back at a 10-cent-an-hour increase in pay they are not going 
to worry about this $160 loss in wages. 

In answer to your original question, from a technical point of view 
I guess you could not say it was 100 percent, but that is the reason, I 
think, that a good many cases are settled without litigation—and there 
are cases in which the veteran does not have any rights—where it is 
established that he does not have any. 
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Mr. Hann. That is all, Mr. Chairman. . 

Mr. Taper. At least half of the veterans solve their own problems 
after they apply to you, do they not? 

Mr. Brapuey. Yes, of the problems handled, but that would not 
be true on the cases. It is when they do not solve them as problems 
that they come to us as the cases. Many of the problems submitted 
are solved before they become cases. 

Mr. Taser. Could you say that half of those that come to you solve 
their own problems, either by getting jobs somewhere else or getting 
fixed up with their employer without your doing anything? 

Mr. Satyers. Not that come to us for assistance or a case once it is 
handled as a case. They do not generally become satisfied with the 
situation until after we have entered into the picture and have given 
our opinion or our assistance to all of the parties concerned. 


WORKLOAD PER EMPLOYEE 


Mr. Taser. How many cases do you process per employee? I 
would like to see that. 

Mr. Satyers. On the cases per month—— 

Mr. Taser. You have 40 employees, and you have processed how 
many cases? 

Mr. Braptey. During the first 6 months of this fiscal year we 
handled to completion or closed 505 cases a month with 41 employees. 

Mr. Taser. That would be about 12 per employee? 

Mr. Braptey. That is correct, 12 per employee. 

Mr. Dopson. Half of those employees are stenographic. 

Mr. Braptey. More than half. In addition to that, Mr. Taber, 
there were some 27,000 problems in 1954 that the same people have 
handled; they take less time, and are the ones that generally the 
employee handles and on which we have given him information, and 
then he solves his own problem. He takes it to his employer and 
they settle it between themselves. 

Mr. Satyers. Then there is another group we have no way of 
knowing about. They come to county veteran service officers, what 
we call our veteran reemployment advisers, and we give them our 
handbooks and materials. The veterans will go to them, secure their 
help and advice, and then go back to their employer. We have no 
record of that, and it does not enter into these figures, but it does take 
some time and effort to keep those people; for example, in New York, 
the counsellor for the State veterans’ agencies serve that function and 
have been very helpful to us there. They tend to keep some of these 
things away and also to help the individual solve his own problem 
without our hearing about it or entering into it. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Tuurspay, Fespruary 3, 1955. 
BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


WITNESSES 


W. F. PATTERSON, DIRECTOR 

EDWARD E. GOSHEN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR NATIONAL 
INDUSTRY PROMOTION 

W. C. CHRISTENSEN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR OPERATIONS 

EDWARD F. GALLAGHER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

ROCCO C. SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AND MANPOWER 


JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate _ _ _- enh ‘ $3, 230, 000 $3, 100, 000 $3, 200, 000 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources a 18 

Total available for obligation —__-_-_-__-- ikea 3, 230, 018 3, 100, 000 3, 200, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings__-. Kaeea : —8, 585 | 

Obligations incurred __........_-__-- , 3, 221, 433 3, 100, 000 3, 200, 000 





Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U.S. C. 481 (¢)). 


Obligations by activities 








Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 

1. Encouragement and assistance to industry - _- $2,834,746 | $2,692,725 | $2, 692, 725 
2. Development of information regarding skill requirements.___ 160, 141 | 180, 750 | 220, 950 
3. Promulgation and maintenance of standards_______-__- 75, 221 74, 175 74, 175 
4. Development of training techniques__._................._-- 39, 062 40, 250 40, 250 
5. Executive direction and management. -_-_- puaeaeacd 112, 263 112, 100 171, 900 
Obligations incurred ____.....___-- a5. xe Sie 3, 221, 433 3, 100, 000 | 3, 200, 000 


58736—55——9 
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Obligations by objects 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


01 Personal services: 


SR28s8 


Other contractual services ___- 


ase 



































Reimbursements. - 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 














Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions... aks dokike kplan Gertuae 532 492 507 
Average number of all employees. ..............-..--.-----2-- 522 485 498 
Number of employees at end of year. ..................---...- 514 481 495 

I GN onsek k rteninneemeinecneppleetanad $5, 357 $5, 495 $5, 519 

INE: on Sse late coc ee nao cenes te ee GS-7.8 GS-8.0 GS-8.0 
Permanent positions ._...............---.-- Dds cchudat $2, 795, 798 $2, 662, 385 $2, 744, 995 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base -_-----.- aepatin math 10, 965 10, 395 10, 760 
Payment above basic rates..............-..2-.--.25- 2 3, 835 4, 720 4, 720 
Pe NE BUTI oak dip oe odo cdnntitccenadacecn 2, 810, 598 2, 677, 500 | 2, 760, 475 
5 I eee ee ee 274, 422 281, 000 290, 750 
SCRE BE os 6 0b Wis opt eens Ge axceemass 9, 657 10, 550 | 10, 550 
Communication services -_----- REE R ESOL EAE ER NOE oeoeee 63, 487 63, 000 63, 975 
Printing and reproduction __..............------ Se ketibe 9, 771 9, 800 10, 900 
illic aint ailedh dpaitte acaba dks aikeb ila 6, 086 12, 410 | 13, 710 
Services performed by other agencies_-_...--......-..-- 23, 181 22, 240 23, 240 
Supplies and materials__--_-_--_- ieicceahaonsiia tintin an thaull 15, 727 15, 000 15, 400 
bc 6 bd diehdernnnth cet bwn tetben cbs shee ans olen > 3, 713 6, 500 | 10, 000 
i I LNT 4,791 | 2, 000 1, 000 
Olslgntions tnetnee woo ove cise cnin ns dcccesceesemucsccer 3, 221, 433 3, 100, 000 | 3, 200, 000 

Analysis of expenditures 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 

1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Obligated balance brought forward. .-...........-........--.-.. $126, 403 $148, 002 | $147, 002 
Obligations incurred during the year........-..-.....--------- 3, 221, 433 3, 100, 000 3, 200, 000 
3,347,836 | 3,248,002 | —-3, 347, 002 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years- -.........--.--..-.-- SEE Debt diadenn od Sg haute eee 

EPG NG SRamk ee ARS acu kes iidentibeab inte WE tse cceeesnetedscacunaeee 
Obligated balance carried forward ...............-.--.--------- —148, 002 —147, 002 —159, 002 
eI a a I ae 3, 189, 903 3, 101, 000 3, 188, 000 
— — SSE === — 
Out of current authorizations-__...___- rie aoe ee eae 3, 073, 406 2, 954, 000 3, 049, 000 
Sey OE We III eit icccs into cnccssacncecanmon 116, 497 147, 000 139, 000 











Mr. Focartry. The committee has before it this morning the 


Bureau of Apprenticeship. Mr. 


very long, so I think you might as well read it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Patrrerson. Mr. 


Patterson, your statement is not 


Chairman and members of the committee, 


the proposed appropriation of $3,200,000 for fiscal year 1956 is an 


increase of $100,000 over the funds available in 1955. 


I would like to 


briefly discuss with you the reasons for this request, as well as give 
you some information on the progress made in the last year. 
know, the program of the Bureau of Apprenticeship is directed toward 
encouraging and assisting industry to carry out the responsibility of 
extending and improving the training of skilled workers. 


TRENDS AFFECTING TRAINING 


OF WORKERS 


As you 


When we appeared before this committee last year, we discussed 
some of the trends which we felt justified a continued aggressive 
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program in support of a growing strength and prosperity in the Nation. 
We cited the needs for skill and versatility in the work force imposed 
by technological advance; shifts in employment from manufacturing 
to service occupations and the adoption of more complex extractive 
processes for basic materials. During the last year those trends have 
accelerated, particularly the application of technological advances to 
the automation of productive processes. It is hardly possible today 
to read an industry publication or a trade-union journal without 
finding a discussion of automation. One conclusion common to every 
discussion of the trend is that the need for skilled workers will increase 
rapidly. In this transition the semiskilled machine operator must be 
trained to become a highly competent maintenance man; the skilled 
worker will require more and more technical knowledge. The ability 
of industry to adjust without dislocation to changes in the processes 
of production will depend upon the degree that skilled workers are 
prepared with the new skills required for new and complex machines 
and upon the rapidity with which workers of lesser skills can adjust 
to new employment. In other words, the effective operation of the 
training programs of the Nation becomes one of the important 
measures to extend security against the hazard of unemployment. 

Last year we discussed with this committee the requirement that 
those responsible for our industrial training gear apprenticeship and 
other training programs to changing times. We indicated that the 
program of the Bureau of Apprenticeship was being directed toward 
this objective in the belief that a major contribution could be made by 
directing the attention of national organizations of labor and manage- 
ment, State governments, and the general public to new trends and 
by stimulating them to carry on training suited to their changing needs. 
During 1954 this belief has become a conviction. We have carefully 
examined our programs and organization in the light of these new 
developments with particular regard to the questions raised by this 
committee regarding the proper interest of a Federal agency in this 
field; the proper relationship of Federal and State efforts regarding 
training; the responsibility of industry and the role and mission of the 
Bureau in carrying out the legislation under which it functions. I 
would like to submit for the consideration of this committee the basic 
policy assumptions which we have attempted to derive from our dis- 
cussions with you over the years. We have stated them as follows: 

The Federal Government has a continuing interest in the skills of 
the work force, deriving from the constitutional responsibility to 
“promote the general welfare’ and to “provide for the common 
defense.’’ The parallel interest of individual States in the skills of 
their respective work forces as an essential component of their econ- 
omy is recognized, along with the necessity for cooperative effort and 
avoidance of duplication. It is further recognized that basic respon- 
sibility for the skills of employed workers lies with industry. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


Consistent with the policy assumption stated above and with the 
policy that activities of the Federal Government should be limited to 
those functions which cannot be performed by the States or the people 
or which can be better performed by the Federal Government, we 
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have assumed the role and mission of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
to be: 

1. Providing information (secured from authoritative sources) on 
skill resources and requirements as a basis for sound training decisions. 

2. Stimulation of training activity on all levels, national, State and 
local to provide adequate skills. 

3. Technical assistance to those accepting responsibility for devel- 
oping adequate skills. 

BUDGET FOR 1956 


The estimates which you have before you provide for a program 
consistent with these statements. Provision is made for continuation 
of the field staff at approximately the same level as in the current 
year. The increases requested are intended to provide more effective 
support of field activities through increased promotional work with 
national organizations and through the development of technical 
methods suitable to the rapidly changing needs of industry. For the 
work with national organizations and the development of information 
regarding skill requirements needed in that work, 6 positions at a cost 
of $40,200 are requested. This will permit us to substantially increase 
our contacts with national labor and management groups and to utilize 
the best information available from authoritative sources in assisting 
them to make sound decisions based on supply and demand for skills. 
The additional $59,800 requested will enable us to establish positions 
in which our best technically qualified staff will be utilized as a devel- 
opmental group, which will be concerned with the development of new 
training tools, acting as a clearinghouse on effective training methods. 
After this staff has had an opportunity to become fully conversant 
with the trends in needs for skills and the most effective methods of 
training developed in industry it is our long-range intention to assign 
them to locations in the field in which they can function effectively 
as technical assistants for Bureau staff, State staffs, and industry. 
In addition two positions are requested for supporting services in 
developing needed administrative procedures for the guidance of 
program staff. 

During fiscal year 1955, despite somewhat diminished resources 
the progress of the Federal-State apprenticeship program has con- 
tinued. Although the number of persons in training remained approx- 
imately the same, the number of establishments participating con- 
tinued to rise slowly. The activity of State agencies continue at 
about the same level. We feel that the estimates submitted will 
enable the Department of Labor to render an effective service in 
assisting industry to meet the challenge of industrial progress. We 
would be glad to try to answer any questions this committee may 
have regarding our program proposals. 


INCREASES IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Patterson. 

In 1955 you have available $3,100,000; in 1956 you are asking for 
$3,200,000, which is an increase of $100,000 and 15 new positions. 
How many positions have you at the present time? 

Mr. Patrerson. 492. 

Mr. Foaarty. You have 492 on the payroll at this time? 

Mr. Patrerson. We have about half a dozen vacancies. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INFORMATION REGARDING SKILL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Foaarty. The first increase you are asking for is $40,000 and 
6 positions for development of information regarding skill require- 
ments. The Secretary on yesterday made a similar request for a 
similar amount in his Office. Won’t there be some overlapping in 
those two requests? 

Mr. Patrerson. No, I would not think so. The program there 
is a program of skill requirements awareness in which there is an 
item of about the same amount, involving a long-range program of 
planning, research, and coordination of every activity that impinges 
on training, and that type of program can best be done in the Secre- 
tary’s Office. It involves coordination of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, the Bureau of Employment Security, the testing, guidance, and 
counseling and information, and the project there is a project gravely 
needed for getting some kind of device whereby industry itself will 
become more aware of the need for heavier attention to be given to 
this problem. However, this whole program of improving manpower, 
as I mentioned, the operating aspects, is carried on in the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have 25 positions now in this activity for 
development of information regarding skill requirements, have you? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. You think you need six more than you have at the 
present time to carry on that work? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. What are these six additional people going to do? 


NATIONAL INDUSTRY PROMOTION 


Mr. Parrerson. In our review of this program which this com- 
mittee seems to want us to make in view of the trends, we have dis- 
covered one area of our activity where we were not vetting the most 
from national industry promotion; we were not doing as much of that 
work of being in touch with and stimulating activities of the national 
conventions, the national trade associations, and companies with 
plants in many States, and we were not utilizing the Federal facilities 
we have, sufficiently on that. So we set up this Office of National 
Industry Promotion. We have a small staff at the present time, and 
we propose to expand that a little in order to do a greater amount of 
contact and promotion than can be done with these national industries; 
the assumption being that the industry itself will spend more if there 
is contact with them, and will refine their programs. 

So that several of those positions, three positions, involve an increase 
in that activity over what we have had this year. It is a new setup 
to rs double the emphasis to national industry promotion, where we 
feel we get the best results for the dollar expended. The additional 


three positions represent $18,700 and involve more research than we 
have been able to do, so that our field representatives will be better 
qualified with the facts and economic justification whereby industry 
can be encouraged to do more in this field. 

Mr. Fogarty. What effect would this type of program have, in the 
New Jersey, New York, and New England area. where industries are 
leaving and they are trying to expand other industries to make up for 
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the losses? For example, take the textile industry that is moving out 
of that area and moving south. They have people who have worked 
all their lives in the textile mills and that is the only skill they have at 
the present time. Will this type of program help those people to be 
retrained for some other job? 

Mr. Parrrerson. Yes. Overall, we are proposing to make studies 
of what can be done to cushion and soften the transition from one 
industry to another; or, even within an industry, when high mechani- 
zation comes in, to give the broader skills they get through this 
program; there needs to be an analysis of the problem and the methods 
of approaching it. Training methods used 5 years ago do not suffice, 
and we need to have a new development of methods. 

When you talk about the textile industry, I was talking a week ago 
to the director of one of the larger textile companies giving training, 
and he said that through giving heavier attention to training they 
had been able to hold their own. And he stated there were several 
other textile companies that had been able to survive and prosper 
by doing everything in the way of training; whereas he stated that 
others that had not done that had gone down to extinction. So 
training is one of the things that can be done. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Focarty. You are asking nine additional positions in the 
“Executive direction and management” part of vour program, at a 
cost of $59,800. For what are they needed? Are they all in the 
Washington office? 

Mr. Patrrerson. They are for this particular appropriation, because 
we have found we have lagged in keeping pace with the newer training 
developments. The purpose of those first seven positions is to develop 
information on new tools and devices and aids which can be used to 
get training modernized and keep pace with other developments in 
industry, and even to do original research. So while they are to be 
used as a source of advance information, we propose to do a great 
deal more surveying of what individual companies are doing and 
unions are doing. There is quite a demand and we feel we have not 
been able to give industry the advice and information they should 
have on the questions of modern practices. 

Training, frankly, has lagged and at every meeting I have been to 
during the last 6 months I have found there is a feeling that training 
is going to be the next big frontier of industry. The unions are 
according a much greater expenditure to it. They find that is a 
particular area where they have lagged. Industry has made expendi- 
tures and investment in machinery, research in new projects and new 
plants and even public relations, and now the next big move, according 
to all those people, will be in training. And the Government, they 
feel, can do much in the way of giving advance advice in how to do 
the job. And regarding these positions, we need to have them to 
advise on methods to modernize training practices. 

Mr. Focarty. I think you are going in the right direction; I do 
not know whether you need all of these positions or not. 

I can say for the record that the Bureau of Apprenticeship in the 
Department of Labor has enjoyed the respect and confidence of this 
committee since I have been on it, for the past 9 years, through both 
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Republican and Democratic administrations, and I think you have 
done a good job. 

Mr. Denton. I want to say I am familiar with your program in my 
community. I think you are doing a splendid job with the craft 
unions and building trades. I wish you would extend it to the in- 
dustrial plants more than is being done at the present time. 

I think the toolmakers are helped in one plant by this program. 
That is one place I know of where they are working with plant em- 
ployees and unions. It seems to me there is a big field there. I 
notice you said three men are to extend that work. 

That is about all I have to say on it. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE OF NATIONAL INDUSTRY PROMOTION 


Mr. Taner. How many of these national industrial consultants 
and specialists do you already have on your roll? 

Mr. Parrerson. We have a total of six employed in our national 
industry promotion, the Office of National Industry Promotion, 
which is headed by Deputy Director Goshen who is here. 

Mr. Taser. How many of these have been on for some time, and 
how many were put on this year? 

Mr. Patrrrerson. That Office was established this year as a result 
of our review of our operations. 

Mr. Taser. The whole setup is new, then? 

Mr. Patterson. The setup is new, but the personnel have been 
on; we have had people as national consultants, but the program has 
not been tied together. For instance, some were located out in the 
field and two have now been moved to Washington to carry this on. 
There is no new personnel there. 

Mr. Taser. There is no new personnel there? 

Mr. Patrerson. No. 

Mr. Taner. But you are asking for three new ones at this time? 

Mr. Patrerson. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. What will those folks do out in the field? 

Mr. Parrerson. We are trying to find the most efficient methods of 
promoting this training and getting industry to do it. We find 
altogether there are 1,800 trade associations and international unions 
which could exert an influence in this field. Of those, so far, we have 
been able to work with only 125. We hope to greatly expand that 
number through the use of a small nucleus staff in Washington more 
than by having specialists in every field. It is not a Washington 
operation; it is duneely one in the field, but we need this small nucleus 
staff to coordinate and make high-level contacts such as with the 
international unions and trade associations in Washington. But 
there is a big volume of work and many of the officials of those organi- 
zations are now complaining that we do not come around to bolster 
them as much as we did. They say they want that type of help. 

As I indicated before, training has lagged; so this operation, we feel, 
will put us on our feet without a large expenditure of money. 

Mr. Taser. You pull these men in out of the field, however, so 
you do not have the representation in the field that you had before; 
is that right? 

Mr. Patrerson. We only pulled in two. We had 2 assistant direc- 
tors in the field, 1 in Harrisburg and 1 in Boston, on this national 
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industry consulting. They were both moved in to give overall 
direction. They were the only two moved in. 

Through this method we feel we can increase manyfold the number 
of contacts that our field representatives will be making with the 
national organizations and local and State affiliates. 

Mr. Taser. How will they be able to do this as long as they are in 
Washington and are not out in the field where the job is supposed to 
be done? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is a very good point, because the job has to 
be done in the field. They will still be making very high level contacts 
with the heads of the trade associations and international unions. 

Mr. Taser. But they won’t be making the field contacts where 
the job is actually done, will they? 

Mr. Parrerson. I would assume they would be in the field half of 
the time, just as I have to be. I cannot seem to accomplish anything 
by sitting at my desk. I just have to go out to these meetings to 
stir up interest and give advice and counsel and we feel those men 
will be in the field more than they are in Washington. At the same 
time, they will be charged with developing coordination to the point 
where this work will be well organized and planned and advantage 
taken of our resources. This has not been true in the past. 


STATUS OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. What is the present status of the training program? 
How many are to be trained in proportion to the number actually 
employed in a given industry? Will it be 1 out of 10 or 1 out of 15, 
or what portion of the total is it? 

Mr. Patrerson. In the field of apprenticeship there are 165,000 
in training in approved programs. 

Mr. Taser. You mean in plants? 
Ye Parrerson. Yes—plants, the construction of buildings, and 
all. 

Mr. Taser. Are they being paid by industry? 

Mr. Parrerson. Entirely; yes. The need is great, Congressman, 
because there are 8 million skilled workers in the country. That is 
increasing rather rapidly. And about two-thirds of those that are 
entering the ranks of journeymen are still doing it through means 
other than apprenticeship, and they are the type of people that 
bring discredit on the employers and unions by the type of service 
they render. The objective of industry and the unions is to close that 
gap to where every man who enters the ranks as a skilled journeyman 
will do it through a real apprenticeship. So that there is quite a job 
there and because of the very rapid advancement in methods, even 
in the building trades—-they are adopting laborsaving machinery, 
and so forth—everything they do like that in the way of change re- 
quires training. So there is quite a move on the part of the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor to give journeymen 
apprentice training so as to keep the skills of the industry up. Our 
aim in apprenticeship is to keep the level of journeyman competency 
up. 

There is quite a job to be done and we have felt that training just 
has not kept pace with the advancements in other phases of industry. 
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Mr. Taser. Frankly, I have found that in spite of all that, there is 
very considerable complaint because there are too many supposed 
carpenters—for instance—that did not know their trade. But I 
would doubt if 165,000 being trained would make much headway 
toward filling the gap in a block of 8 million. 

Mr. Patrerson. We share that view and are very much encouraged 
by the response of segments of industry, whether manufacturing, the 
building trades, or otherwise, and by the attitude of employers and 
the unions, and we are very much encouraged by their determination 
now to step this up. 

You spoke of two specific trades. I spoke at the convention of the 
carpenters’ union, which was a large one with some 2,000 delegates 
in attendance, and they were devoting the major part of their con- 
vention to how to keep abreast of the new developments and devices. 

I also spoke at the bricklayers’ convention, and they were making 
this their No. 1 problem. Their resolution on apprenticeship was 
their No. 1 resolution. And we find the same interest on the part of 
employers and they are looking to the Government to stimulate leader- 
ship on the part of industry. 

We share your view that 165,000 is inadequate to meet the needs 
of the growing population we have, and the improvements that have 
been made in building are stupendous in the last few years. I had 
the privilege of being at the home-builders’ convention in Chicago 
where they had acres of exhibits of new materials and new means of 
applying them, and labor-saving devices, and there is a recognition of 
our requirement to step up training and obtain considerable more 
investment on the part of industry in training. 


LABOR ECONOMISTS 


Mr. Taser. You say you moved 2 in from the field last year and 
vou are figuring on putting 3 more on this year in that group; and in 
your Statistics Branch you are figuring on putting on 3 more. Do you 
think those people are necessary for next year to keep up with that 
situation? You have two labor economists. What are they supposed 
to do? 

Mr. Patterson. We find we have been lacking in our basic justifica- 
tion for the need for training, and we need to be bolstered by projec- 
tions as to what the needs will definitely be, industry by industry, to 
help the National Industry Division determine what industries and 
what areas are in need of attention. We find there is great need for 
training our staff, reeducating our staff to the newer methods. We feel 
that we, as a training agency, should be tops in training and we are 
putting a great deal more emphasis no that. All that has to be 
developed and we need more basic information on the resources in the 
country, and the needs, so that these fieldmen can perform with a 
great deal more efficiency. 

We are sorry to admit, but in our analysis we found that some of our 
high-grade fieldmen become too much involved in detail and work 
that did not justify their grades. Particular emphasis on those things 
is given in the estimate before you do develop a greater constructive 
capacity and competency for persons on our staff, as this work 
moves ahead. 
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I did not answer the chairman’s question on that, about the num- 
ber in Washington. In several of those positions, as we get this work 
firmed up nationally, people will be transferred to the field under the 
extension of the long-range program. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to ask some ques- 
tions off of the record for my personal information, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRAINING PROVIDED BY TRADE SCHOOLS AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Mr. Taser. Do the trade schools and the high schools throughout 
the country provide courses that qualify a very large percentage of 
these boys to get jobs, in the type of industry you have been describ- 
ing, to a larger extent that the apprenticeship training setup would 
provide? 

Mr. Parrerson. No, Mr. Taber. They serve a very fine purpose 
in guidance and apprenticeship in getting boys used to tools and 
enabling them to make a wiser decision of what to go into; but I 
would say very few of them arrive to a position of competency like 
those who go through apprenticeship. That, of course, is universally 
recognized by labor and employers. The trade school is not supposed 
to be training on the job to the extent he would become a real journey- 
man but the school plays a large part in providing technical knowledge. 
There is a great need for that and the schools take all of that 
responsibility. 

Mr. Fogarty. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. Thank you. 
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TuHurspay, Fespruary 3, 1955. 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR 

E. L. KEENAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

FOREST L. MILLER, ACTING ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE 

PERRY FAULKNER, CHIEF, VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

MARSHALL C. MILLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, VETERANS’ EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE 

EUGENE LOVE, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND EXPENDITURES DIVISION 

HERBERT A. MEYER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND EXPENDI- 
TURES DIVISION 

ROCCO C. SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AND MANPOWER 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
aaa 


DOONAN GE CURINIIN Ds i ciwnk seine inececsndconcdadunicakn $5, 300, 000 | $4, 792, 500 | $5, 100, 000 








| 
Transferred to— | 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Labor,’ | 
pursuant to Public Laws 170 and 286_____._._.___------- —14, 000 | ici aie litre onan n-nnnnne- 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ Compen- 
sation,” pursuant to Public Law 170............-.___-_- se OUI a oo cheat mc plherentohcnaenedins 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics,’’ pur- | | 
OEE Gi ESA ele Se fo oS on nerccel ake iba scenes 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- | 
ment rights,” pursuant to Public Law 286.........._--- OnE Pica. cc eacneiet aetcdihinne wieaens 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate ---.-.-.....-------- | 5, 207, 200 | 4, 792, 500 | 5, 100, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. ---...-.-.--- iacveweskaae WE eaccrest abies Eh eaiadoniieses 
Total available for obligation -_........-.-...-----.-.--- 5, 218, 037 4, 792, 500 | 5, 100, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_.-.........-.-.-.----- PEE WE lane andgeaana aa, oak 





Obligations incurred ................-........-..-- oben | 5,200,517} 4, 792, 500 5, 100, 000 
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Obligations by activities 








Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 





Direct Obligations 


1. Veterans’ Placement Served... .......0 2060-0. ckesvcdsece $1, 020, 351 $900, 000 $900, 000 
Pe ae eee eae eee 477, 644 396, 500 396, 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market information _.- 542, 827 497, 900 564, 800 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employment services. -__- 726, 376 639, 400 670, 500 
5. Unemployment insurance service __..............--.------ 565, 687 648, 400 751, 000 
6. Field guidance, financing and auditing of State operations__. 1, 427, 298 1, 314, 300 1, 421, 200 
7. Exeeutive direction and management-_._............-_____- 135, 633 125, 400 125, 400 
8. Central administrative services. __..............-.-.--..--- 293, 864 270, 600 270, 600 
NR IG Ss winners cicninn onmenccewacnsuidedcnac 5, 189, 680 4, 792, 500 5, 100, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts) ra 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market information. | Eee) ae eS eee 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employment services. . _ _- I lhc ance ied tates dee neatealaa Save 


6. Field guidance, financing and auditing of State operations__- 2, 560 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
OR iho inc idccte dene ated oe takiek aes pees 10, 837 

















CREME GNONINNE.. 5. 0 eo ch het | 5, 200, 517 4, 792, 500 5, 100, 000 





Obligations by objects 


] | 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| 


| | 
Summary of Personal Services 











Total number of permanent positions. __._._........._.__--- 750 706 761 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... .-.........------| 8 1 1 
Average number of all employees_-______- toy eae 740 | 683 732 
Number of employees at end of year____.___..._...--..---.--- 740 | 706 | 761 
Average salaries and grades: | | 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary... ...-- cuscengakeussmnecpaun $6, 012 | $6, 033 | $6, 001 
Average grade........._._. Oe INE DE Seat way oe GS-8.5 GS-8.5 | GS-8.5 








Personal service obligations: 


PeseneG WOME. oo. cn nanncbocescoucaaseeceoest SEED $4, 116, 133 | $4, 391, 733 























Positions other than permanent.______.......---------- 33, 663 5, 000 5, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base- iteatiieawsaeuat 14, 891 16, 381 16, 381 
TIS GTO INE CRE non oon nnn ceca cccencnnel 13, 547 19, 286 | 19, 286 
Total personal service obligations. -- eG ovedne tale 4, 434, 506 4, 156, 800 | 4, 432, ( 
Direct Obligations 
OF ..  iiicntiuncabeutetdinninummdierhanaditdite 4, 423, 669 4, 156, 800 4, 432, 400 
02 Travel bas : - Succeed Saceaata 5 326, 599 297, 900 | 319, 900 
03 Transportation of things. ___-. Fak of anaaereeaie 14, 241 14, 200 | 14, 400 
04 Communication services _- , ieee 89, 473 | 90, 600 | 91, 700 
05 Rents and utility services F icucd ts aac eee 865 | 700 | ; 700 
06 Printing and reproduction. __......__- ne eae 152, 973 | 116, 100 122, 800 
07 Other contractual services_. .- nS Satoh Se 77, 047 33, 400 | 34, 100 
Services performed by other agencies. -- Kat ‘ 45, 167 | 45, 000 | 45, 000 
08 Supplies and materials ; ail = chal 32, 859 | 30, 200 | 31, 400 
09 Equipment ; eee 23, 157 | 3, 400 | 3, 400 
15 Taxes and assessments._.._.____- Ree NRE eee eS 3, 630 4, 200 4, 200 
FOUR GinOOt GRRUIOI «oo an no one eddendanxcss ae 5, 189, 680 | 4, 792, 500 5, 100, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 
01 Personal services._.......- palais melee ahaa ada 10, 837 | . 
SIE MN on as brani causa peulasanbieleslely 5, 200, 517 4, 792, 500 5, 100, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


| 








Obligated balance brought forward _-......-.-------- a $274, 818 | $365, 447 $402, 947 
Obligations ineurred during the year.........-.--- ; 5, 200, 517 | 4, 792, 500 5, 100, 000 
5, 475, 335 5, 157, 947 | 5, 502, 947 
Adjustment of obligations of prior years-_-- ebbdhcit a ieidia —39, 365 | Sa kel Rete ‘ah 
Reimbursements- __.....----.-- shee —10, 837 | 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account --- —24, 699 - = 
Obligated balance carried forward _- ---....-..----- aces —365, 447 | —402, 947 | —428, 947 
"TEED GIGI nn 0 nd on ecceinade ae hasen<er Jaa 5, 034, 987 4, 755, 000 | 5, 074, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: . . oh 
Out of current authorizations. -----..----..--- =, ieee is 4, 824, 656 | 4, 408, 000 | 4, 692, 000 
Out of prior authorizations--- , sedans tailed 210, 331 347, 000 382, 000 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee has before it at this time the Bureau 
of Employment Security. 

This Bureau is growing and growing because of the legislation we 
have enacted in the last 2 or 3 years, the legislation pagneting unem- 
ployment compensation for veterans and for Federal employees— 
and the Mexican labor program is only a few years old. 

Mr. Goodwin, we have had the opportunity to read your prepared 
statement, so we will have it inserted in the record. We will be glad 
to hear any further remarks you may wish to make concerning your 
Bureau’s activities. Then we will go into “Salaries and expenses,” 
then into “Grants to States,’ ““‘Unemployment compensation to vet- 
erans,”’ ‘Unemployment compensation to Federal employees,’ and 
then the ‘“‘ Mexican farm labor program.” 

Is that satisfactory to you? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DrREcTOR GOODWIN 
(The statement submitted for the record is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RospertT C. Goopwin, Director, BurREAU or EMPLOYMENT 
Security, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON 1956 APPROPRIATIONS REQUEST FOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman, previous to the passage of the Employment Security Adminis- 
trative Financing Act of 1954, Federal costs in connection with this program were 
paid from the general revenues of the Treasury. However, such costs are almost 
wholly chargeable against amounts collected under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act which are now entirely reserved for employment-security purposes. 
This is our first request to the Congress since the passage of the new law. 

Since 1952 the Congress has given the Department of Labor and the Bureau 
of Employment Security responsibilities for the new unemployment compensation 
for veterans and unemployment compensation for Federal employees programs and 
further responsibilities in connection with the Vocational Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments of 1954. 

We are having difficulty in carrying out our existing responsibilities adequately 
and the work involved in the new programs is increasing. In many areas we have 
not been able to do work which must be done if the Federal interest is to be 
represented adequately. For example, we have not been able to furnish some 
States legislative analyses in advance of the legislative session; we were not able 
to make field visits to some States which had requested help in planning reeom- 
mendations to their legislatures for needed law changes; advice to the States on 
legislation to carry out changes in State laws on experience rating indicated by the 
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recent change in the Federal law; and a survey of State procedures to assure that 
before benefits were paid from Federal unemployment compensation for veterans 
funds, amounts payable from State funds were paid in accordance with the terms 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, was delayed. This 
request provides for performing work in these new programs which we are not able 
to do with the positions and money available in 1955. 

Unemployment Insurance Service: The Bureau has a continuing job of review- 
ing the operations of the unemployment insurance program in State agencies. 
The conditions under which grants are made to the States for administration and 
tax offset is approved, are specified in the Federal social security laws. These 
require the Bureau to review almost continuously State laws and regulations and 
advise States on proposed changes; examine State procedures to assure their 
adequacy for payment of benefits when due and advise them on needed improve- 
ments in methods; analyze operating reports to determine that in actual practice 
the laws are administered in accordance with the Federal requirements, and eval- 
uate the program in terms of its objectives. 

The Unemployment Insurance Service also has the responsibility for admin- 
istering the veterans’ unemployment compensation program and the unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal employees program. An increase of $6,900 is 
ne to pay for seven new positions established to meet the higher workloads 
in . 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES PROGRAM 


When the new program of unemployment compensation for Federal employees 
became effective on January 1, 1955, about 2.3 million Federal civilian workers 
were afforded the same unemployment insurance protection as is provided under 
the laws of their respective States for workers in private industry. Although the 

rogram is administered by the State agencies under an agreement with the 
Secretary of Labor, the Unemployment Insurance Service has the responsibility 
for insuring compliance with Federal law and for protecting the interests of the 
Federal Government. 


FEDERAL INTEREST IN PAYMENT OF BENEFITS 


A different kind of Federal interest must be asserted by the Secretary in this 
program than in either the existing Federal-State employment security program 
or the unemployment compensation for veterans’ program. Under the unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal employees program, the Federal Government 
has more than its ordinary interest, since benefit costs are appropriated from 
the general funds of the Treasury, as in the unemployment compensation for 
veterans’ program, rather than from the State unemployment trust funds as in 
the regular program. However, this program differs from the unemployment 
compensation for veterans’ program in that the Bureau has the added responsi- 
bility of arranging for Federal agencies to furnish data normally provided by the 
employer or the military services. 


DIRECTING PARTICIPATION OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The Federal interest requires that the program be operated efficiently by the 
State employment security agencies and that Federal agencies provide the data 
needed to determine each claimant’s eligibility for benefits accurately and 
promptly. The States lack the authority to require the submission of these 
records by Federal agencies. The Secretary of Labor, therefore, has the respon- 
sibility of prescribing and enforcing regulations under which Federal agencies will 
assist the State employment security agencies in this program. Federal payroll 
centers must adapt their payroll records and procedures to fit the needs of several 
different basic patterns of reporting among the 51 State programs. There are 
more than 12,500 Federal payroll centers and they will require technical advice 
from this Bureau in operating under this system. While some of these problems 
can be resolved by issuing general instructions, others will have to be resolved on an 
individual case basis. We have already had a large volume of telephone and mail 
contacts from Federal officials asking advice as to the operation of the program. 
This volume has increased since actual problems have arisen with the activition of 
the program on January 1. As you know, in the regular unemployment insurance 

rogram, the States must continually make new determinations on problems never 
before resolved. In this program a large part of that responsibility will have to be 
shared by the Federal Government so that this part of the job may be expected 
to continue. 
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The State agencies must comply with their agreement with the Secretary and 
with the regulations which he has issued governing the operation of the program. 
State methods and operations must be reviewed by the Bureau to assure that 
benefits are paid promptly and that payments are not made under the unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal employees’ program which should have been 
paid out of the State’s funds or should not have been paid at all. The Bureau 
must also provide the States with technical advice and assistance on operating 
problems introduced by the new program. To carry out our functions as the 
responsible Federal agency directing the program and for our work with both 
the State employment security agencies and the Federal Government agencies, 
we are requesting an increase of $152,100 and 25 new positions. 

Labor market and statistical activities: As the members of this committee 
know, the Bureau, under specific statutory authority, collects and analyzes 
operating statistics from the State employment security agencies. These data, 
although obtained as a byproduct of program operations for administrative use 
by local and State offices and by the Bureau itself, are also of considerable value 
and use to other governmental agencies, to Congress, to industry and labor, and 
to the general public. Because the activities of the local employment security 
offices are directly affected by developments in the local economy, operations data 
frequently provide the most current available indicators of the economic changes. 
Furthermore, this information is available on a local and State basis. For these 
reasons employment security data have become widely used in economic analysis 
and in the formulation of programs and policies by such other Federal agencies 
as the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Department of Defense and the Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

There are, however, a number of limitations in employment security data 
which sometimes makes for an incomplete interpretation of their economic sig- 
nificance. You will recall, I am sure, the close attention that was given to insured 
unemployment figures throughout the past year. Different interpretations were 
placed upon charges in insured unemployment. Confusion as to the meaning of 
unemployment insurance statistics can be clearned up if we and the State agencies 
can make adjustments in the data for seasonal, administration and other non- 
economic factors. 

It is important that the operating data be comparable as between the States. 
This requires that the statistical adjustments be made for differenced in State 
legal provisions, differences in operating procedures and practices and such ad- 
ministrative differences as arise from State variations in the length of the work 
week. The development of methods for making such statistical adjustments 
will permit the State agencies and other users of the data to determine more 
accurately the extent to which workload variations indicate developing economic 
conditions which may require changes in program emphasis and staff assignments. 
Work on the improvement of statistical methods and the providing of technical 
assistance to the States will require 6 positions in the Bureau, at a cost of $25,000, 
in addition to the amount for the States in the grants request. 

As the number of claimants who had exhausted their unemployment insurance 
benefit rights began to increase in 1954, serious questions were raised as to how 
many remained unemployed after they exhausted their unemployment benefits 
and as to the types of special programs which might deal with their particular 
problems. There was much discussion on whether all of the decline in the level 
of insured unemployment represented an improvement in the economy or whether 
it was caused in great part by benefit exhaustions—which would have been an 
indication of a worsened economic situation. This example illustrates our need 
for improved statistical methods for determining the number, and the length of 
unemployment among workers who continue to be unemployed after they have 
exhausted their benefit rights. Furthermore, we need information regarding the 
sex, age, and occupational skills of such unemployed workers for considering 
revisions in legislation regarding the duration of unemployment benefits, for 
specialized placement activities in locating types of jobs for which such workers 
are qualified. To determine these facts we are requesting funds for the States 
and $35,000 and 9 positions in the Bureau. 

A fundamental problem is encountered in fixing benefit amounts at levels which 
are not so high as to weaken the incentive to work and yet are high enough to 
fulfill their purpose. We need basic information on this problem which can only 
be obtained through case studies of actual claimants. A pilot study to develop 
methods of getting this data was started in Pittsburgh in 1955. Using the 
methods developed in 1955 we are planning studies in several States in 1956 to 
derive information on the adequacy of benefits in relation to the income and ex- 
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penditures of sample groups of claimants. It is essential that the Bureau partici- 
pate in the planning, guidance, and evaluation of these studies to assure that the 
data collected will be useful in all States. We are requesting $15,100 and 4 
positions for this work. 

Labor turnover statistics are important in the operation of employment security 
agencies since both claims and placement workloads result chiefly from labor 
turnover in the plants rather than from changes in the average level of employ- 
ment. At the same time, the Council of Economic Advisers and the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on the Economic Report regard labor turnover data as a 
sensitive index to economic change. This Bureau, in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the State employment security agencies, is undertaking to 
improve and expand such data. The development of statistical manual procedures 
and methods, and technical work with the State agencies will require an increase 
of 5 positions and $25,000. 

The Bureau’s responsibilities in most of these statistical activities is to coord- 
inate work of the States, in erder to assure uniformity and comparability of the 
data. We are, therefore, asking for additional staff for the specific purpose of 
providing technical assistance to the States in this area, for developing procedures 
and methods, and for assembling and summarizing results of the State studies so 
that they can be used nationally. The results can make a significant contribution 
to the interpretation of our operations data and permit sound economic conclusions 
leading to the development of apprepriate programs. 

Employment Service: The Employment Service of the Bureau is charged with 
fostering the establishment and maintenance of public employment offices in the 
several States, assisting in the coordination of these offices throughout the country, 
and in increasing their usefulness by developing and prescribing minimum stand- 
ards of efficiency, promoting uniformity in their operation, and maintaining a 
system for clearing labor between the several States. 

Continuously since the beginning of World War II the employment service 
system has had to adjust its program and operations to meet widely varying eco- 
nomic conditions and national security needs. The year ahead will be no excep- 
tion. 

In connection with the administration’s objective of maintaining high levels of 
employment, the Bureau, through its State agencies, will continue to encourage the 
development of local plans for meeting and resolving problems of employment and 
unemployment. The full facilities of local planning bodies, chambers of com- 
merce, trade associations, manufacturers’ associations, labor groups, and other 
civic bodies will be utilized. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR ALL GROUPS 


To assure an adequate work test for all unemployment insurance benefit 
claimants, it is essential that local offices have a more representative cross-section 
of the community’s job openings in all occupational categories. Most local 
employment offices today find that employers use them more extensively for 
filling unskilled, semiskilled, and short-term jobs than for positions of more 
technical, professional, or managerial nature. The Bureau will promote programs 
and measures among State agencies to encourage greater employer use of the 
local employment offices in meeting manpower needs for higher skilled production 
workers and for professional workers. Currently, we are working with the 
State agencies in five metropolitan areas to develop ways and means for providing 
better placement service to workers and employers in the major professional fields. 
Particular effort to broaden the supply of job orders will be directed to employers 
engaged in the production of goods and services for defense purposes. 

The Bureau must also help State agencies to broaden their applicant supply in 
certain occupational fields. Extreme labor shortages still exist in such fields as 
engineering, chemistry, and physics. The Employment Service must, in the 
year ahead, improve its recruitment programs end methods to serve employers 
needing such workers. By intensifying locel office programs of employment 
counseling, individuels with needed »ptitudes can be informed of the expanding 
opportunities in specified lines of work. Employment offices also can be effective 
in encouraging better utilization of older workers who possess appropriate training 
and experience for employment in these fields. 

Specialized assistance is provided to workers who need help in selecting a 
suitable field of employment. Particular attention with the aid of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service, is given to nearly a million veterans released each year 
from the armed services. Many of these need help in deciding how the skills 
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acquired during military training can be utilized in civilian occupations. For 
those with appropriate aptitudes and interests, higher level education should be 
encouraged to prepare them for employment in professional fields of expanding 
opportunity. The Bureau is continuing to assist State agencies in improving 
counseling and placement facilities to serve this group, as well as in developing 
more intensive measures for providing employment assistance to school dropouts 
so that individuals forced by economic or other reasons to discontinue their edu- 
cation may find employment which will make the best use of their aptitudes and 
training. 
SERVICE TO SPECIAL GROUPS 


The Bureau will help State agencies to strengthen services to other worker 
groups: (1) The constantly growing number of older workers whose ability to 
contribute to the economy must be better understood; (2) women who may have 
been out of the labor market for some time and who will need additional training 
before resuming gainful employment; (3) members of minority groups, who have 
needed occupational preparation but who often encounter difficulties in obtain- 
ing suitable employment because of race, color, creed, or national origin; and 
(4) the physically handicapped, whose capabilities, properly analyzed and devel- 
oped, can become a valuable resource to themselves and to the economy. Recent 
amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act provide for expanded rehabili- 
tation services for the severely disabled. Employment offices, therefore, must be 
prepared to provide effective placement service to an enlarged group of seriously 
disabled workers. The Bureau is expanding its technical assistance to State 
agencies in connection with the counseling and placement of these workers. The 
1945 edition of the Handbook on Selective Placement must be revised and brought 
up to date. Interviewing aids related to the placement of individuals with severe 
and specific disabilities must be developed and issued. Improved training pro- 
grams for counselors serving the handicapped must be developed and disseminated. 
To carry out these expanded responsibilities, $15,500 and two additional positions 
are requested. 

PLACEMENT OF FEDERAL WORKERS 


In addition to its responsibility for seeing that unemployed Federal workers are 
paid unemployment insurance benefits, the Bureau must also lead in efforts to 
place these workers in both private and Government employment. We will 
work with the State agencies in improving the effectiveness of the employment 
service, particularly with regard to professional workers and by developing guides 
to aid placement interviewers in making more effective use of the available labor 
supply. The Employment Service also has the responsibility for developing 
standards and techniques to assist the States and local offices in applying the 
“work test’? to carry out the provisions of the legislation placing Federal em- 
ployees under unemployment insurance. For these purposes, $14,100 and 3 addi- 
tional positions are requested. 


IMPROVED LOCAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


As part of our responsibility in reappraising and revising operating procedures, 
emphasis will be directed to economies which can be achieved without reducing 
the amount or kind of services needed. Continuous reexamination of established 
time factors for placement activitids, counseling, and testing will make it possible 
to allocate placement resources in relation to the amount of local office work 
involved in each different kind of placement. 


CRITICAL OCCUPATION LIST 


Work will continue on amending the critical-occupations lists for current use 
and the development of a list for use in the event of national emergency. These 
lists will identify occupations most critical to essential industries under mobiliza- 
tion conditions. 

Agricultural placement activities: The agricultural labor market continues to 
be characterized by a long-term downtrend in farm employment and by seasonal 
labor shortages. Although, in 1956, reductions may be made in the acreage of 
some crops, corresponding cuts in production and labor needs are not expected 
because historically when faced with this problem farmers have intensified pro- 
duction and gotten larger vields per acre. 

The Farm Placement Service will continue to assist the States in placing year- 
round and seasonal agricultural workers. Assistance to the States will also be 
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continued in the recruitment of special groups such as reservation Indians and 
offshore Puerto Ricans. Programs for recruitment of day-haul workers will be 
improved in all areas and revised as necessary to fit changing local labor market 
requirements. 


ANNUAL WORKER PLAN-——-MORE WORKING DAYS 


The migratory agricultural worker and his family constitute one of the major 
problem groups in the economy because his entirely irregular employment results 
in limited income. The State agencies reported that several hundred thousand 
migrant workers were employed in agriculture in August of 1954. However, the 
total number in this group during the year has been estimated to be substantially 
larger. Migratory workers consist of family groups, organized crews operating 
under the leadership of a work leader, and single male workers who migrate 
mainly from States such as Florida, Texas, and California to States farther north 
along the east coast, the Central and Great Lakes States, and along the Pacific 
coast. The Farm Placement Service is concerned with the thousands of man-days 
of productive employment which are lost because the migratory worker does not 
know where and when he is needed. Working with the State agencies, we propose 
to continue to meet this problem through the operation of a program known as 
the annual worker plan. This plan has, as its ultimate objective, the greatest 
possible continuity of employment. The first step is to obtain information 
concerning the migrants’ employment commitments. Where it is indicated 
that work days will be lost through lack of employment, or when unnecessary gaps 
exist in his employment arrangements, additional employment is secured and 
insofar as possible a complete employment itinerary is confirmed in advance with 
each employer. 

This plan has been in operation since 1949 on the east coast where work plans 
are developed annually with crew leaders and migrant workers prior to their 
departure from Florida. These arrangements are completed through a series of 
interviews between employment service representatives from the States of em- 
ployment along the east coast with crew leaders and migrant workers. These 
interviews are conducted just before the close of the Florida season at which 
time employment arrangements are confirmed, new employment opportunities 
are discussed with and accepted by the migrant worker and the crew leader. If 
changes in his schedule become necessary, the migrant worker is contacted in 
the States of employment farther north and the States concerned are advised. 

The principles of this plan are now being put into operation throughout the 
Nation. The Central, Great Lakes and Far Western States are initiating this 
program as rapidly as possible with the necessary adaptation to their geographical 
and employment conditions. Considerable progress was made in obtaining in- 
formation and in developing recruitment cat during the past year when the 
program began to be introduced in these States. We expect to cover many more 
thousands of migrant workers and to develop additional recruitment plans between 
elected States and regions comprising various migratory patterns of employment. 


COOPERATION WITH BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


The Farm Placement Service has an interest in improving the employment 
condition of agricultural workers. While the primary interest of the Farm 
Placement Service is supplying and maintaining an adequate work force, improved 
conditions of employment make this primary responsibility much easier. We 
are cooperating with the Bureau of Labor Standards in their efforts to secure 
improved conditions of employment for migrant workers. 

Audit program: Recent experience indicates that the scope of our audit of 
State agency expenditures should be enlarged to include a more thorough examin- 
ation of management policies and practices pertaining to fiscal activities. Also 
summary records of funds received for the payment of benefits in the unemploy- 
ment compensation for veterans and unemployment compensation for Federal 
employees programs must be reviewed to assure that they are accounted for and 
have been disbursed only in connection with these two Federal programs. We 
are requesting $24,400 and four field positions for this work. 

Veterans’ Dnckurunens Service: For 1956 we are requesting 134 positions for 


the Veterans’ Employment Service. This will maintain their current operating 
staff of 76 professional and 58 clerical positions. Efforts of the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service will continue to be devoted to functional supervision of local employ- 
ment service offices, job promotion, cooperative working arrangements with other 
agencies and community organizations, and relationships with veteran organiza- 
tions. The statement of Mr. Perry Faulkner, Chief of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service will cover this in detail. 
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INCREASE IN BUDGET FOR 1956 


Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to present our story to you. 

On our salaries and expense request this year the amount is for 
$5,100,000, which is for 761 positions. That is an increase of $307,500 
and 55 positions over 1955. 


CHANGES IN FINANCING OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


This is the first time we have appeared before the committee since 
the Congress passed the Financing Act which changed the method of 
financing unemployment insurance, and this will come largely from 
the earmarked funds set aside by that legislation. That is true 
not only of the administrative fund budget of the Bureau, but is 
also true of grants to the States. 

Mr. Foacarry. At this point, tell us how that act was administered 
and what changes have taken place. 

Mr. Goopwin. Under the old act, appropriations were made from 
the general fund of the Treasury. The tax of three-tenths of 1 percent 
on payrolls which the Federal Government collects was covered into 
the Treasury. Under the new act, the tax is earmarked, the money is 
used each year to pay for the administration of this program, both 
Federal and State, and then any surplus goes into a reserve account 
which is used for making loans to States for benefit purposes. And 
after $200 million has been built up, any excess over that is returned 
to the States for their use. 

Those are the principal points in relation to that. 

Mr. Focarty. Prior to the enactment of this new law last year, 
this three-tenths of 1 percent collected by the Government was turned 
into the Treasury; then we appropriated out of the Treasury sufficient 
funds for grants to the States to cover their salaries and expense. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. They both came out of the Treasury—out of the 
general fund of the Treasury. 

Mr. Foaarty. That is right; but, as I remember, we always 
explained that the three-tenths of 1 percent covered all grants to the 
States and salaries and expenses, but not salaries and expenses of the 
office here in Washington. 

Mr. Goopwin. Actually they were not earmarked; neither one was 
earmarked, so you had the tax going into the general fund of the 
Treasury and had both salaries and expenses of the Federal operation 
and the State grants appropriated out of the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

The experience in the past has been that there has been a surplus 
and that has accrued to the benefit of the general fund of the Treas- 
ury over the years; but it has not been earmarked, so that there is 
no fund there as an actual fact. 

The increases which we request this time 





PROGRAMS OF THE BUREAU 


Mr. Foaarry. Before we get into the individual items, I think 
you had better give us an overall picture of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and then we will go into salaries and expenses. 
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NEW PROGRAMS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE AND EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE 


Mr. Goopwin. Very well. I think I might talk briefly about the 
Unemployment Insurance Service. That is a major activity of the 
Bureau. We also have the United States Employment Service. 

Under the Unemployment Insurance Service we have two new 
programs, particularly the one that the chairman referred to in his 
opening remarks, and these represent some of the major problems 
that we have in the Bureau and some of the reasons why we are 
requesting additional money at this time. 

The picture in the past few years has been an increase in respon- 
sibility in dealing with the unemployment compensation for veterans’ 
program, for which we got just a few jobs last year. Then we had 
added to that unemployment compensation for Federal workers, for 
which there was a very small allowance. Also last year we got addi- 
tional responsibilities of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act passed by 
the Congress. 

So that the responsibilities have been added in two of those cases to 
Unemployment Insurance Service, and in the third case, to the Employ- 
ment Service, without adequate funds with which to do the job. Asa 
matter of fact we got a rather substantial cut last year, you remember, 
as a result of the shift of the cut of the Veterans’ Employment Service 
ending up in being shared between the rest of the Bureau and the 
Veterans’ Employment Service. 

So that we have been in the position of assuming these additional 
responsibilities with actually less of a staff with which to deal with 
them. 


IMPROVEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


The Bureau is asked to do an important job in reference to the 
expansion that is taking place in unemployment and employment 
statistics. The Secretary told you, I think, in his presentation yester- 
day of the plans of the administration for improving the statistical 
data of the Government. This Employment Security system has 
some of the best basic statistical data on the unemployment and 
employment problem, and we are being asked to make certain changes 
in the statistical gathering in this system in order to improve the over- 
all statistics available to the Federal Government. We will go into 
those in detail, but I wanted to indicate that this is an area in which we 
are expanding and are asked to do additional work. 

A good part of the work involved in the older worker program also 
falls on the Bureau. That was discussed by Mr. Larson, as I under- 
stand it, when he appeared before the committee yesterday. That is 
being justified separately from this particular budget. 

Mr. Lanuam. May I ask if the Bureau of Labor Statistics delegated 
the gathering of those statistics to you, or are you duplicating their 
work? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. The statistics I refer to are the ones that 
grow out of the administration of this program. They have to do 
with the claims and those statistics, for instance, are very significant 
in terms of what the unemployment problem is. They have to do 
with turnover, which we have been collecting for a long time in con- 
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nection with the work of the Employment Service. They are im- 
mediately related, of course, to openings that exist for employment 
in any given locality. But all of the statistics we are concerned 
with grow out of the administration of the program; so our job is 
one of adapting those statistics so that they can have a broader use. 

On some of them, there is a close coordination with the BLS. For 
instance, we have a statistical series worked out with them on em- 
ployment. Because we are the responsible agency to deal with State 
employment security agencies, we have worked this out in coopera- 
tion with BLS, so that they get the statistics which they can use in 
their national series. 

Mr. Lanuam. It is not a duplication of the gathering of statistics? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; it is in no sense a duplication. We have 
worked closely with BLS in working out the program so that there 
would not be any duplication. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Goopwin. I would like to mention one of the major proposals 
being made and one which is going to cost a little additional money, 
and on which there will be more discussion later, to improve the work 
of the Employment Service. 

We have been making some studies during the past few years of the 
effectiveness of the Employment Service; we have some rather basic 
conclusions about the kind of job that is being done—I mean the types 
of placements that are being made—and some of the changes we are 
suggesting are related directly to that. That does not have so much 
to do with our salaries and expenses request as it does with the State 
grants; but I wanted to mention it at this time because it is a rather 
major change insofar as the system as a whole is concerned. 

The regular part of the agricultural placement activity is proceeding 
on about the same basis as it has in the past. We will be concen- 
trating on what we call the annual worker plan during this next year. 
One of the big problems, of course, of agricultural labor, particularly 
migratory agricultural labor, is that they work only part of the year, 
and we have been concentrating on a program which attempts to 
schedule these migratory workers so that they can work a larger part 
of the year. 

For instance, we have worked out rather successfully a program 
for the transter of workers from Georgia and adjoining States into 
Florida, so that when the seasons dovetail they can work in both places, 
moving from one to the other. This next year we will make an effort 
to extend that to the Middle West and to the West where we also 
have these large migratory movements. 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


On the Mexican program, one of our problems this year is that the 
law expires as of December 31, 1955. We are authorized, therefore, 
to present to you a request for only one-half of the year. Legislation 
to extend that program is under consideration in the Department 
now and it is expected it will be presented to the Congress in the near 
future. This does present, however, a complication as far as budget 
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consideration is concerned and we would not be able to present the 
total picture of that program now until after the Congress has acted 
on the legislation. We had the same problem 2 years ago, as you 
remember, and we got into a very bad situation as a result of it. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Veterans’ Employment Service which is important in the total 
program is scheduled for continuation at the same level next year as 
it is this year and Mr. Faulkner will give you a more complete state- 
ment about that a little later. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that covers the principal points that are 
involved in the changes this year and I think I might say a few words 
more about the Unemployment Insurance Service as a basis for ques- 
tions that the committee might wish to ask. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL WORKERS 


As I indicated earlier, one of the new programs that we have there is 
the unemployment compensation for Federal workers. This law was 
passed at the last session of the Congress and went into effect on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year. It covers about 2,300,000 Federal workers and 
gives them the same protection on unemployment insurance as the 
industrial workers in those same States have. 

Mr. Taper. Does not that go further? 

Mr. Goopwin. In what way, sir? 

Mr. Taser. Are not they entitled to it even if they quit their job 
themselves? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. The law of the State prevails, whatever it is, 
on the disqualifications and the qualifications for employment. In 
other words, the State law controls all of those provisions for Federal 
employees. 

Mr. Taper. You mean in the State in which they happen to be 
working? 

Mr. Goopwin. In the State in which they are eligible, yes; that is 
true. 

If you had some specific case in mind, we would be glad to clear it 
up for vou; but that is the law. 

Mr. Denton. Does the State make the adjudications in a case 
where the Federal Government is a party? 

Mr. Goopwin. Just how do you mean? 

Mr. Denton. The State unemployment offices have boards that 
try these cases on unemployment benefits. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Suppose you have one where the Government was 
the employer, would the State board try that? 

Mr. Goopwin. The State machinery is used entirely, but this pro- 
gram is operated under an agreement between the States and the 
Secretary of Labor, and the law provides that the provisions of the 
State law control, and the agreement with the Secretary provides that 
the State will administer the program. The Federal law has one 
exception to that; that is, it says that all findings of the Federal 
Government as to’ wages that the man received and as to the reasons 
for his leaving Federal employment shall be final. In other words, 
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a claim is not subject to adjudication on those two items. The Federal 
Government informs the State as to the amount of money that this 
person who is applying for benefits received in his employment with 
the Federal Government, and the reasons why he left his employment 
with the Federal Government. From that point on, the determina- 
tion is made by the State officials in conformity with the State law and 
the Federal Government then reimburses the State for the benefits 
that are paid to that man. 

The law also requires if he is eligible for benefits under the State 
law that he must be paid those benefits first, and following the State 
payments he may be eligible for the Federal Government payment. 

Mr. Taper. That means that a Federal employee in one State 
would receive a very considerable sum more than he would in others, 
because of the different rates of payment provided in the different 
States? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. So just before a reduction in force in an agency, there 
will be a great deluge of folks trying to be transferred to the States 
that pay the larger figures? 

Mr. Coots. I would doubt if they would be successful in that. 


RETIRED WORKERS 


Mr. Taser. Well they tell me a fellow who is retired goes on unem- 
ployment insurance in a good many cases. Is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, if he is actually retired, he is not available for 
work. One of the principles that run through the unemployment 
insurance system is that a person to be eligible for benefits must be 
available for work. Sometimes it is a little difficult administratively 
to make that determination, but if he is actually retired and that is 
demonstrated, he definitely is not eligible for benefits. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


As I say, there are about 2,300,000 Federal workers covered by this 
system. There are some difficult administrative problems as far as 
the Bureau is concerned and this is why we are asking for some of the 
increases we have in this budget request. 

We are responsible not only for supervision of what the States do 
in this program, but we are also responsible for the information that is 
furnished by the Federal employing establishments. There are 
12,500 Federal payroll centers from which the information on which 
these benefits are based must come. One of our jobs is getting in- 
structions to those centers and making sure that the information that 
comes out of them is accurate, is uniform, and can be used by the 
States in making their determinations as to whether an individual is 
eligible and, if so, for how much. 

In that respect, it differs from unemployment compensation for 
veterans, which is a somewhat similar program, but in that case we 
have a standard amount prescribed in the Federal law and we do not 
have the problem of furnishing the States with the payroll information 
in order that the States may make the determination. 

In both of these cases, however, in the case of these two programs 
the money that is being spent for benefits is money that is appropriated 
by the Congress; it is Federal money; and there is a need for a closer 
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surveillance of the operation of this program. In the case of the 
regular unemployment insurance program in the States the money that 
is being spent for benefits is State money and there is adequate incen- 
tive in the interest taken by employers of the State and others to see 
that the money is properly spent. In this case, where the money is 
being appropriated by the Congress for benefits—and these are in 
sizable amounts now; the request for unemployment compensation 
for veterans is $150 million—we feel that we are not in a strong enough 
position with the present personnel to give the right kind of super- 
vision to that kind of program, and we have some modest requests in 
here for strengthening the Bureau’s operation in this regard. 


SALARIES AND ExprEnses, BurEAu or EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Goopwin. I might go over the specific requests for increases, 
starting with unemployment insurance, as a basis for any questions 
you might have on this particular program. 

We are requesting an increase of $6,900 to pay for a difference in 
the lapse on seven new positions established to meet the higher work- 
loads in 1955. 

Then on the unemployment compensation for Federal workers 
which I have been discussing here, there are 25 positions involved. 

Mr. Focarty. You are talking about the details of your salaries 
and expenses justifications that are summarized on page 4, aren’t you? 
Have you finished your opening statement? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; I have finished my statement on the overall. 

Mr. Foaarty. Then I think we will start now with salaries and 
expenses; then we will go to grants to the States, veterans’ unemploy- 
ment compensation, and right down the line until we finish. 

Mr. Goopwin. As we get to those additional ones, there are some 
additional things I would like to say about grants to the States, and 
so forth, which will be prior to the discussion. 

Mr. Focarry. That will be all right. On the salaries and expense 
item, I will ask you some general overall questions; then we will hear 
from Mr. Faulkner, because he is here representing the Veterans’ 
Placement Service. 

In 1955, you had $4,792,500 available; in 1956 you are asking 
$5,100,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Which is an increase of $307,500, and 55 positions. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


NEW DUTIES IMPOSED BY LEGISLATION 


Mr. Focarty. What new duties have been imposed upon you in the 
past year or two because of legislation enacted by Congress? 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Goopwin. The new duties that have been imposed have to do 
with unemployment compensation for veterans. 

Mr. Focarry. That is a new program established 2 years ago. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, and that is a program which involves Federal 
benefit payments and it is a program for which we have never been 
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adequately staffed, and we are requesting some strengthening of our 
administrative machinery to deal with that program and with the 
unemployment insurance for Federal workers. We are combining 
those two, really, in our administration because they are the same kind 
of problem and we are dealing with them on much the same basis. 
Our problem on inadequate administrative personnel is the same for 
both of those programs. 

Mr. Focartry. When the veterans’ unemployment compensation 
bill was passed, did you receive any additional positions to administer 
that program? 

Mr. Goopwin. We received eight positions. 

Mr. Fogarty. 2 years ago. 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. In this fiscal year, how many additional positions 
did you get for that program? 

Mr. Goopwin. This last fiscal year? 

Mr. Foaarty. The one we are in now, 1955. 

Mr. Goopwin. Seven positions. 

Mr. Fogarty. So that you have had a total of 15 new positions 
for that program. 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. And what are you asking for this next fiscal year? 

Mr. Goopwin. We are asking, as far as this budget is concerned, 
on UCV for enough money to extend those positions for a full year. 

Mr. Focartry. And those 15 will handle the veterans’ compensation 
and the Federal employees’ compensation? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. We are asking for some additional ones on 
the Federal worker program. 

Mr. Focarty. How many? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is 25 positions. 

Mr. Focarry. The request is for $150 million for veterans’ com- 
pensation, and how much for the Federal worker program? 

Mr. Goopwin. $40 million on that. 

Mr. Focarty. To administer about a $200 million program, you 
are asking for 40 positions; is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, 49. Of course these are supplementary to the 
rest of the Bureau’s operation. 

Mr. Focarry. In your supplemental request of a year ago, for 
what did you ask Congress? 

Mr. Goopwin. Three hundred and some thousand. 

Mr. Focarty. $390,000? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focartry. What did you get? 

Mr. Love. $87,500. 

Mr. Fogarty. And for what was that used? 

Mr. Goopwin. That was used for these 7 positions on unemploy- 
ment compensation for veterans; 9 positions were used on the unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal employees to get that program 
started; 1 position was used on the vocational rehabilitation program 
which had been expanded by legislation passed by the Congress, and 
5 were used on a fraud unit within the Bureau—prevention of fraud. 








EXTENSION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. Focarty. The extension of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
has put what additional duties on your office? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well it has specified standards that must be 
followed by the States in dealing with vocational rehabilitation 
problems. As an example, there is a requirement that the States 
must now have one person in every office designated to deal with 
this problem. The significance of it as far as we are concerned is that 
we have requested two additional workers on the new program. 
We have to review the programs that are underway in the States to 
see whether they are being given the added emphasis that Congress 
intended when they passed that law; we have to work out new 
operating agreements with the vocational agencies. So we assigned 
one additional person to that function. 

Mr. Focarty. For a total of three. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. What other changes in legislation, or new legislation, 
have imposed new duties upon your office, if any? 


INCREASE FOR STATISTICAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Goopwin. I believe those three are the only ones based 
specifically on legislation. The other increase involved in this budget 
has to do with the administration’s decision to extend the statistical 
program. We have some particular requests based on that. On 
the statistical collection and interpretation, we have made a request 
for 20 jobs and $85,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is a new program requested by the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


TREND IN NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. What is your number of positions now compared 
with other years? Have you been going up or down in the number 
of positions? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well we have been going down for several years. 
We have a spread sheet on this which gives the total picture, if you 
you want it. Probably I ought to mention the Veterans’ Employment 
Service separately, because they have been subject to different forces. 

In 1951 the Bureau had 821 positions not counting Veterans’ 
Employment Service. In 1952 it dropped to 727; in 1953 to 675; in 
1954 to 599; in 1955 to 572. And the present request is based on 
an increase which would bring it back up to 627. 

If you want the figures on Veterans’ Employment Service, I have 
them right here. 

Mr. Fogarty. Suppose you give them, too. 

Mr. Goopwin. Starting in 1951, they had 262; in 1952 it dropped 
to 252; in 1953 it dropped to 163; in 1954, to 151, and in 1955 to 134. 
The present request is based on 134. 

Mr. Fogarty. So even with increased duties, your number of posi- 
tions have been going down over the past 5 years? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, that is right. And even with the increase now 
requested, it would not bring it back up to what it was just a few years 
ago. We are requesting 627 and we had more than that in 1953. 
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TAX COLLECTIONS COMPARED WITH ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Focarty. How much do you expect will be collected this fiscal 
year from the three-tenths of 1 percent tax? Tell us what you expect 
in 1955 and what the expenditures will be in 1955. 

Mr. Goopwin. In 1955 the collections are estimated to be $281 
million. 

Mr. Focarty. How much is the appropriation for grants to the 
States? 

Mr. Goopwin. Grants to the States, the appropriation this year is 
$229,500,000. 

Mr. Focarty. You expect to collect $281 million, and how much 
did you say would be used for State grants? 

Mr. Goopwin. The grants to the States for 1955 will be $229,500,000. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have any supplemental pending, or do you 
expect any? 

Mr. Goopwin. Not now. 

Mr. Focarry. And you have $4,792,000 for all of your salaries and 
expenses. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. There is about $2 million that has 
to be added there for the Treasury, and the Secretary and Solicitor. 

Mr. Dopson. It is principally for Internal Revenue. 

Mr. Love. About $1,600,000 of that is Internal Revenue. 

Mr. Foaarry. So, if those estimates hold true for the rest of the 
vear, with the grants to the States at $229 million, plus the $4,792,000 
for salaries and expenses, plus the $2 million for these miscellaneous 
expenses, the Federal Treasury is going to profit to the extent of 
about $45 million. Is that correct? 

ie KEENAN. Not the Federal Treasury. It goes into the loan 
fund. 

Mr. Focarry. It goes into the loan fund until you reach the $200 
million mark? 

Mr. Keenan. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. And then all profits will be automatically turned 
into the Treasury? 

Mr. Krenan. No; they will be given to the States to be added to 
the trust funds or, if the State legislatures so determine, for adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Over the $200 million mark. 

Mr. KrEnan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarrty. So we are now in the process of building up the $200 
million trust fund, that can be in turn loaned to the States that get 
into difficulty, by the profit that is made on this three-tenths of 1 
percent tax. Is that correct? 

Mr. Keenan. Correct. 

Mr. Goopwin. They get into difficulty because they are not collect- 
ing enough tax for benefit payments to meet their obligations, and 
they can borrow under this law to meet that problem. 

: Mr. Fogarty. That still does not take Rhode Island off of the 
100k. 

Mr. Goopwin. No; that is right. The Rhode Island problem is a 
basic one and it has been in existence over a long period of time and 
they cannot continue indefinitely to borrow to meet it. 
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FEDERAL REINSURANCE PROGRAM 


_ Mr. Fogarty. No. That is why, for years, we have been attempt- 
ing to get the Federal Government to enact a Federal reinsurance 


program, but we have not met with much success over the past 5 or 
6 years. 


Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. Have you given up on the Federal reinsurance pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, I would not say so. We have not any pro- 
posals currently before the Congress. As you know, it has been tried 
almost every year and I am not sure whether it will come up this 
year or not. It may very well come up this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. | believe it will come up; I do not know what success 
it will meet with. 

Mr. Goopwin. If it comes up, if legislation is introduced, I assume 
it will be submitted to the Department for comment and at that point 
the administration will decide whether it is going to support it, or not 
support it. 

Mr. Keenan. Last year on the Reed bill, the Department took the 
position that would appear to meet the current situation and it stated 
it intended to keep in touch with the employment situation so that 
they would be immediately aware of any more far-reaching needs that 
apparently could not be met by the device set up by the loan fund. 


DATA ON CONDITIONS IN THE STATES 


Mr. Goopwin. In this connection, I think you might be interested 
in some of the information that we have drawn up. Sometimes these 
requests, particularly when they get as involved as this one is, in a 
large number of programs, can have meaning only if you can translate 
them into the situation in your own State, where you have met specific 
problems. We have drawn up here for each member of the committee 
some of the basic information about the situation in your own State 
and, in some cases, in the localities. Where we have an area survey 
showing what the economic situation is in the area, we have included 
that. 

Unfortunately, we have used abbreviations in a few places which 
may not be understood. For instance, on the opening one we have 
“T. C.,” which means initial claims. We deal with these terms inter- 
nally so much that we occasionally forget to spell out the terms when 
we are preparing it for someone else. 

For instance, this is the sort of information included in the state- 
ment. First we have the initial claims, showing the comparison 
between calendar year 1953 and 1954. Then we have broken it 
down for July to December 1953, compared to July to December 
1954, so that you get the trend. 

Then we have the weeks claimed on unemployment as the second 
item. We show the ratio of insured unemployment in December of 
each of those years. In other words, that is the number of unemployed 
as it relates to the number covered by unemployment insurance in the 
State, and is a common index of what the economic situation is within 
a State. 
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We have the amount of benefit payments, the number of employers 
that pay tax; the contributions that were recerved—in other words, 
the tax received by the State; the benefit payments as a percent of 
the taxable wages, which also is an indication of the drain on the 
fund and the trust fund balance by States. Then we go into statistics 
on employment, the number of new applications, counseling inter- 
views, the number of individuals placed, and so forth. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you want to pass it out to each member of the 
committee? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. This represents the kind of information 
available, and this is Rhode Island [handing to Mr. Fogarty]. 


FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Foaartry. Now, as I understand it, Mr. Goodwin, you are 
going to justify salaries and expenses for all of these items; then we 
will listen to Mr. Faulkner of the Veterans’ Placement Service. We 
will start with the Farm Placement Service. 

You are asking the same number of positions for that program; is 
that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, the same number of positions. This is the 
program on which we are intending to continue our work of trying to 
schedule our migrant work force, and that is a big job which has only 
been partially done. 


COLLECTION AND INTERPRETATION OF LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


Mr. Focarry. In the collection and interpretation of labor market 
information, you are asking for an increase of 15 positions at $66,900. 
For what do you want those positions? 

Mr. Goopwin. Two of those are for the collection of statistics on 
unemployment compensation for Federal workers; two of them are 
to work on postexhaustion studies. This is part of the total program 
for improving statistics and will give us the picture on what is happen- 
ing to those who exhaust their benefits on unemployment insurance. 

I think you are aware of the fact that during the past year, with 
unemployment increasing, we had a big increase in the exhaustions; 
in other words, those who still were not employed had exhausted their 
unemployment insurance. 

Now, there was a big argument as to what happens to those people, 
whether they become employed quickly, whether they withdraw from 
the labor market, or what happens to them. This information is 
related to improvement of the unemployment-insurance system, too. 
It is related, for instance, to the question of how long the duration 
should be. The jobs we have there are in connection with studies in 
that program. 

On the insured unemployment statistics, we are requesting six for 
that. That deals with the problem that I referred to briefly a while 
ago, of taking our unemployment-insurance statistics and making the 
adjustments that are necessary as an economic indicator in terms of 
the amount of unemployment and the kind of unemployment, par- 
ticularly the kind of unemployment. 

Five of those requested are on labor turnover statistics. 
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This is a cooperative program, Mr. Lanham, which you raised a 
question about a little while ago. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has had what we call a national 
series on labor turnover, and they have sent their questionnaires to 
employers direct and have gotten answers back and from that have 
developed. this national series. 

A decision has been made now to tie that in with the statistical 
work of the State employment-security agencies, so that some of the 
duplication that was developing there we will get away from, and we 
will have one series. 

That requires some work on our part in developing the program 
with the State employment security agencies, so that the employment 
security agencies, the Bureau of Employment Security, and the 
BLS will have one series from which these labor-turnover statistics 
are collected. 


ASSISTANCE IN MAINTAINING PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Mr. Foaarry. All right. Now, in the next program, in assistance 
in maintaining public employment services, you are asking for five 
additional employees at a cost of $31,000. What are they for? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, there are three on the unemployment com- 
peneeren for Federal employees. Where they come in on that is 
this: 

As you know, a major aspect of the employment service program 
and the unemployment insurance program is the work test. In 
other words, for every one who applies for unemployment insurance 
an effort is made to give him a job. There is a major job on the 
part of the Employment Service in working out this work test for 
Federal workers. Employment with the Federal service has in large 
degree been handled by the Civil Service Commission. Our work 
test is normally handled by the Employment Service, and our prob- 
lem now is to work out the most effective placement machinery for 
Federal workers who become unemployed. And, of course, we will 
need to put major emphasis on placing these displaced Federal workers 
in private employment. That will have to be worked out through 
the Employment Service, of course. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, in the unemployment insurance service, you 
are asking for 17 additional positions at a cost of $102,000. What 
are they for? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, there are six of those, Mr. Chairman, that 
are for unemployment compensation for Federal workers. That re- 
lates to the discussion we had a minute ago about strengthening our 
work in the Bureau on that new program. Seven of these are to 
work on the postexhaustion studies. That relates to the strengthen- 
ing of the statistical program and the analysis of what is happening 
to those who exhaust their benefits, and four of this group are for the 
benefit adequacy studies. We have been conducting a pilot study in 
Pittsburgh in cooperation with the employment security agency in 
Pennsylvania. We plan now to extend that to 7 or 8 States, in order 
- get some basic data on the adequacy of unemployment insurance 

enefits. 
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This information is badly needed to evaluate the benefit formulas 
in State laws. There is a lot of argument about it. We would like 
to shed more light on the problem by the collection of additional 
facts. And that is what those positions are. 





FIELD GUIDANCE, FINANCING AND AUDITING OF STATE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. All right. In the area of field guidance, financing 
and auditing of State operations, you are asking for 18 positions at a 
cost of $106,000. What are those for? 

Mr. Goopwin. Eleven of these are for regional offices. There is 
one for each region. And they are to work with the States on both 
the unemployment compensation for Federal workers and the unem- 
ployment compensation for veterans’ programs. And they are to 
see that the Federal interest is protected and that test checks are made 
of State records in order to determine that the payments are properly 
made to these beneficiaries. 

Mr. Focarry. Mostly to Federal workers and veterans; is that 
Te These are Federal funds, not State funds, that we are talking 
about? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. And those jobs will be exclusively on those 
two programs. 

Seven of those are for budget and management, 3 on unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal workers, and 4 to strengthen our 
auditing function, which very badly needs strengthening. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that 18? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Focarty. Now, under executive direction and management, 
you are staying the same? 

Mr. Goopwin. No change. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you are asking for no increase for Central 
Administrative Services? 

Mr. Goopwrin. That is right. 


PROBLEM OF FRAUDULENT CLAIMS 


Mr. Fogarty. What has been done with the increase _that you 
received for the Fraud Unit that you established this year? 

Mr. Goopwin. We added five jobs there last year, and we set up a 
unit in the Bureau to deal with the problem. We have been w orking 
on it, putting a great deal of emphasis on the problem, during the past 
year, and I think that the picture shows considerable improvement 
over the report that we gave to this committee last year. 

You remember that when we reported to you about a year ago, 
very little information was available. We gave you some infor- 
mation based on about 950 cases, which we cautioned you were not 
entirely reliable, because we hadn’t had a chance to check them care- 
fully enough. 

In those cases, it was found that about 4.4 percent of the cases 
involved willful fraud on the part of the beneficiary. There was 
another 6.8 percent of the cases where the payment was improper for 
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other reasons, where there had been administrative error, where the 
man had not been furnished the necessary information, or some such 
reason. 

After that, and based on fiscal 1954, 40 States participated in the 
special survey and reported data that we could use on about 8,000 
cases. That showed considerable improvement over the information 
we gave you here about a year ago. About 1.89 percent of willful 
misrepresentation was shown and an additional 2.48 percent where 
there was an overpayment due to another reason. 

Now, on the 1955 fiscal figures, we were unable to distribute the 
money until we had gotten into the new fiscal year 2 or 3 months; so 
that the information has been slow coming in. We have informa- 
tion now on only 7 or 8 States for the year. The information does 
show a further decline, however. It shows further improvement in 
the program. There are eight States, including California. Cali- 
fornia has had an extremely difficult time with this problem. 

On those 8 States, there were 2.39 where there was willful misrep- 
resentation, and there was 1.74 where there was overpayment for 
other reasons. 

What these studies have done, what they have indicated to us, is that 
they confirm the need for strengthening the basic claims-taking pro- 
cedure. There is a very small percentage of the problem here that is 
related to a deliberate attempt on the part of beneficiaries to beat the 
game. There is some of that, as there is in any large operation of this 
kind, as any private insurance company would have. But most of it 
can be traced to loose administrative arrangement or a lack of adequate 
training of personnel, or failure to put into existence already estab- 
lished checks on payments; that type of thing. The States have 
turned up through these studies, a number of specific administrative 
weaknesses, which they have concentrated on to try to improve the 
administrative machinery, and I think they have done it quite success- 
fully. 

I think the public-relations aspect of this problem has been un- 
fortunate. There has been a presentation of the material in such a 
way as to magnify the problem, and in such a way as to place all of 
the blame on the beneficiary. 

Take, for instance, the way that the figures have been given out 
and handled in the press in most cases. They have taken an overall 
figure, say of 5 percent, and they have said, ‘““There are 5 percent of 
the cases that [involve] fraud and overpayment.” All the average 
reader gets out of that is that there is 5 percent fraud. So they say, 
“Five percent of the beneficiaries in this State are trying to get away 
with something.” That handling of the material is highly prejudicial 
to the beneficiaries of this system and has given a wrong impression 
of what is going on in the system and, in my poinion, should be 
corrected. 

Another practice which has been followed pretty generally in the 
press statements has been to take the percentage of cases and then 
take the average payment of cases and multiply them out and arrive 
at an overall figure on the amount of money that the Government has 
been defrauded. Well, our studies indicate that that is not an accu- 
rate way to figure it. 

In the studies that we have made, the indications are that the 
amounts of money will be no more than 40 to 50 percent of the aver- 
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age payment. The reason for that is that some of the payments are 
for part of the week and some of them only cover a part of the pay- 
ment. So that most of the figures you have seen as to the amount of 
money that is involved in this problem are greatly inflated. There is 
not a good statistical base for them. 

One other practice that has blown the problem up revolves around 
a rather technical statistical point. This practice takes a key week 
on the sample that is studied, and if they find in that key week a case 
in which any fraud or improper payment was involved in a prior week, 
that also is added in to the key week. 

Now, from an administrative point of view, that is a completely 
desirable way to look at it, because you are trying to correct the 
administrative problem and you are trying to reclaim funds that may 
have been improperly spent. 

It is highly questionable, however, from a statistical point of view 
in terms of indicating the extent of the problem, because in order to get 
a reliable picture statistically, the figures ought to be limited to the 
fraud that occurs in that key week. So the problem has been blown 
up beyond what it actually is. 

Now, on the other side, | want to say that any fraud is too much, and 
that we would not be fulfilling our responsibility if we didn’t take 
every possible step to eliminate such fraud as there is. 

We believe that we are moving in the right direction. We believe 
that a good deal more needs to be done. And in the request for 
grants to States this year, we have about $4.5 million which is to be 
used by the States in further bolstering their work on the fraud prob- 
lem. 

I thought, Mr. Chairman, you might be interested in these com- 
ments, because the committee expressed a great deal of interest last 
year, and there have been a number of public statements on it since, 
and I personally welcome the opportunity to give this picture, be- 
cause I think that as a result of my testimony last year, there was 
some misunderstanding, and the problem has gotten out of focus to 
some extent. 

Mr. Lanuam. When you say “public statements,’ just what do 
you mean? Newspaper reports? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. Well, one of them has been, Mr. Congress- 
man, the fact that the testimony that I presented to this committee 
last year has been used in a number of ways. I have learned quite 
a bit about it myself since that time. I made a mistake, I think, 
in using material that was not verified, with which we had had very 
little experience. I think I made a mistake in presenting it, probably. 
[It is that sort of thing. It is the way in which it has been presented 
in some cases by the State administrators. 

Now, the New York situation, Mr. Taber, in my opinion, has been 
dealt with very intelligently. They have a problem in New York 
that is difficult, arising out of the kind of jobs in the labor market. 
But, in reporting it to the public, I thought they did a very good job 
in the statement issued just recently. My recollection is that they 
showed about the same picture as the national average. 

They made a plea, incidentally, for additional money in order to 
further improve the situation. They thought that they could elimi- 
nate part of their problem only if they got additional money. 

Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Taber? 
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EMPLOYEES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taner. How many employees have you on your roll at the 
present time? 

Mr. Goopwtin. As of the end of December, we had 695. We don’t 
nave firm figures for January, but there have been no increases since 
then. 

Mr. Taser. What were your obligations through the 31st of 
December? 

Mr. Goopwin. $2,472,603. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taser. Now, how many people have you got under Federal 
unemployment insurance? 

Mr. Goopwin. You mean total unemployment insurance staff? 

Mr. Taser. No; I don’t mean staff. I mean beneficiaries. How 
many are drawing Federal unemployment insurance? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, that program has been operating only since 
January 1. And our figures on it—we have figures on initial claims. 
It is too early to get figures on continued claims. And there are two 
States that have not reported yet, Indiana and Washington. But 
for the period January 1 to 29, there were a total of 36,400 initial 
claims. As I said, there are two States that are not in yet. 

Actually, that is a very low figure from the standpoint of the rate, 
particularly when you consider that the law makes anyone eligible 
who was unemployed as of January 1, who could qualify on employ- 
ment based in the previous 2 years. In other words, anyone who lost 
his job in the previous 2 years and was still unemployed on January 1 
was eligible under the Federal law. 

I think what these low figures mean is that we are getting the same 
experience on this program as we had on unemployment compensation 
for veterans, where for the first 2 or 3 months the claims were quite 
low and then they shot up; and the only explanation we had in that 
case, and the only one we can put forward in this, is that the informa- 
tion about rights and eligibility under the law is not generally known 
as yet. 

Mr. Taser. Within what time do they have to put in their claims 
after their severance? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, they can put it in at any time that they are 
unemployed. If they have had intervening employment in the State, 
private employment, and have become eligible under that for State 
unemployment insurance, then they would be required to draw from 
that rather than the Federal. But there is no time limit in the law 
as to when they would have to file their application. 

Mr. Taser. You mean anybody who has lost his Federal job can 
file 10 years hence? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. I am sorry. I misunderstood. That is con- 
trolled by the individual State law provision, and it differs somewhat. 
It is related to the benefit year, and they would have to file, in general, 
I think, within 15 months. 

Mr. Taser. You mean they can file for 2 years after the severance 
of their employment? 
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Mr. Goopwin. There are 1 or 2 States where that is possible under 
the provision of the law—if they are still unemployed. That, of 
course, is important. 

Mr. Taser. Is not 36,000 a rather large number of Federal claims 
to expect? 

Mr. Goopwin. You see, there are 2,300,000 that are brought under 
the program. We do not have the figures yet, and it would be hard 
to get them, actually, on the number that were eligible from the 
standpoint of being unemployed, having been released, in this period. 
The reason we can’t get them is because of this bac klog. There is no 
way of determining exactly how many are in the backlog and how 
many of those were eligible. 

But I figured out for the first week the number that applied for that 
period, and in my recollection it was about 12,000. And when you 
related that to the total number that were brought under the program, 
of 2,300,000, and compared that with the same figures on unemploy- 
ment insurance in the States, this was a ratio of about half of 1 percent, 
as compared with a ratio of 1.2 percent for State insured unemploy- 
ment. 

Actually, Mr. Congressman, this is a new program. It brings in a 
lot of factors that there is no experience on at all. And it is really 
too early for us to know whether this is too high or not. 

Mr. Taper. This is 1% percent of the total number on the roll? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; the 1.2 percent was the figure that related to 
the State insured unemployment. 

Mr. Taser. Yes, but this Federal figure is 1) percent. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; that is right. I hadn’t figured it out. 

Mr. Taser. That is why I thought that was a very high figure. 

Mr. Keenan. We had thought with the 2-year backlog there would 
be a lot of people that might still be unemployed that would come 
under it, and that the first couple of months the figure would be higher 
than the usual State rate, and then it would level out; simply because 
of the backlog feature that any Federal employee who has been sepa- 
rated 2 years before January 1 would be eligible. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have one figure that bears on this. In the 
period from March to October 1954, there were over 300,000 Federal 
employees that were terminated in that period. 

Mr. Taper. There were over 300,000? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, in that period. 

There are a lot of these jobs in the Federal Government in which 
there is a great deal of turnover. The production or semiproduction 
jobs are an example of that. 

For instance, one of the big problems they faced in Michigan on 
this program was on a construction job that had been undertaken 
at Sault St. Marie. I think it was a seasonal layoff. But there 
were a large number of them laid off on that job. 

There is a great deal of that sort of thing in the Federal Govern- 
ment and that is the area from which many of these claims come. 
There is really no difference between this and regular industrial 
employment, in much of it. 

Mr. Taser. The folks who have jobs on one of these force accounts, 
in reclamation or something of that kind, | suppose when laid off for 
the winter could qualify. 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. If they can’t find another job, they 
qualify. 7 

This is one of the reasons why it is awfully important that we work 
out the means of getting these people exposed to jobs. That is why 
we have asked for a few additional positions here, to concentrate on 
that problem. Because we have never administered the work test 
for Federal workers. We have helped the Civil Service Commission 
on recruitment of certain kinds of people, but we have never had this 
job facing us before. 

Mr. Fernanpez. May I ask one question? 

You said that a person unemployed had in some States as much 
as 2 years within which to file a claim from the date of his unemploy- 
ment, and the Federal Government had likewise 2 years; did you say? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; not on the latter part. I didn’t say anything 
about the Federal Government on that. Because the State law 
controls, you see. 

Mr. FernanprEz. Oh, the State law controls. 

Mr. Goopwin. There is no Federal law on this point. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. I understood you to say that they had a long 
period before January 1. 

Mr. Goopwin. The Federal law permits it, but the State law con- 
trols. 

Mr. Frrnanpez. I see. The question I was getting at is this: 
Do they get paid retroactively for the time they are unemployed? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; only currently. They apply on January 1, 
which is the first date they are eligible, or January 2, I guess. That 
is the first date they are eligible. Most States have a 1-week waiting 
period. So they can’t collect the first week, either. So, for the 
purposes of this program, the first week anyone could collect was the 
second week. 

Mr. Denton. That covers people laid off within 2 years from 
January 1; does it? 

Mr. Goopwrn. In a few States 

Mr. Denton. No; I mean for the Federal Government. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, as far as the Government is concerned, the 
Federal law permits ‘the State law to control if it is within the last 
2 years. But the State law controls. That is the important thing. 

Mr. Denton. Suppose a man was laid off in January a year ago 
from working for the Government. May he still file a compensation 
claim? 

Mr. Goopwin. In most States, he would be eligible if he is still 
unemployed. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that would date back to the date of his 
separation? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. Only in terms of qualifying for benefits. But 
he wouldn’t be able to collect anything going back of about January 
8 of this year. He would collect only for the current unemployment. 
And that is the basic principle of unemployment insurance. It is 
retroactive, unless it is a contested claim, under the law, and you have 
a court decision. But that is a different set of circumstances. 
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VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Faulkner, will you step up to the table? We 
will file your statement for the benefit of the committee, and you may 
briefly explain to us what you are doing in the Veterans’ Employment 
Service. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF PERRY FAULKNER, CHIEF OF THE VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Veterans’ Employment Service activities are based on the statutory 
requirements of the Wagner-Peyser Act, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 
It is the résponsibility of the Veterans’ Employment Service and its representatives 
in all the States and Territories to exercise functional supervision of the services 
to veterans through local offices of the State employment security agencies 
to insure that an effective job counseling and employment placement service is 
maintained for veterans. 

The Veterans’ Employment Service, one of the major services of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, works in close unison with the United States Employ- 
ment Service and other divisions of the Bureau. Liaison is maintained with the 
regional staffs of the Bureau of Employment Security. The Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service depends upon the staff of the Bureau for technical and professional 
services in evaluating State agency services to veterans. 

The President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2, effective August 20, 1949, trans- 
ferred the functions of the Veterans’ Placement Service Board, which determined 
the policies of the Veterans’ Employment Service, to the Secretary of Labor and 
abolished the Board. The functions of the Chairman of the Veterans’ Placement 
Service Board were also transferred to the Secretary of Labor and the responsi- 
bility for their performance was lodged with the Secretary or, subject to his 
direction, with the Chief of the Veterans’ Employment Service. 

The State veterans’ employment representatives must insure that the policies 
of the Secretary of Labor and the policies and procedures of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security on special services for veterans are carried out by the State agencies. 
The successful readjustment of veterans into the civilian labor force will be 
influenced largely by the manner in which these policies are carried out and by 
the effectiveness of the Veterans’ Employment Service field staff in performing 
these statutory responsibilities, 

The veteran population increased more than 800,000 during the past year and 
on November 30, 1954, there were 21,205,000 veterans in civil life. This increase 
in veteran population along with changes in labor market conditions resulted in 
e, 36-percent increase in the number of veterans seeking assistance from the 
Employment Service during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 

The recent Presidential proclametion establishing January 31, 1955, as the 
termingtion date for veteran stetus for job counseling and employment plecement 
services, will have no immedizte effect on the current monthly increase in the 
number of veterans eligible for these services. Most of the servicemen who will 
be discharged during the next 2 years will be eligible for veteran status for employ- 
ment service purposes. After that date a gradual decrease in the number of 
eligible veterans can be expected. 

For 1956 we are requesting 134 positions for the Veterans’ Employment Service 
which will maintain our current operating staff of 76 professional and 58 clerical 
positions. This is the smallest staff the Veterans’ Employment Service has had 
since 1945. 

During the fiscal year 1956 the Veterans’ Employment Service field stoff will con- 
tinue the major programs currently being cerried on. More emphesis will be placed 
upon funetional supervision in order to insure adequate service for the increased 
Veteran workload in local employment service offices. The following is 2 brief 
summary of how the Veterans’ Fmployment Service proposes to carry out its 
responsibilities during fiscal vear 1956. 

Functional supervision: The Stete veterans’ employment representetives will 
devote the major portion of their time to functional supervision including evelua- 
tion of services to veterans. Careful analyses will be made of all pertinent local 
office narrative and statistical reports and the closest possible working relation- 
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ships will be maintained with State agency staff members in the development, 
preparation and review of policies, procedures, and information to carry out 
veterans’ employment programs. Each veterans’ employment representative 
will be required to visit and’ evaluate services to veterans in every local office 
within his State at least once during the fiscal year. 

Job promotion: The State veterans employment representatives will continue 
their efforts in job promotion. They will initiate and participate in informa- 
tional, educational, and public-relations activities designed to develop more job 
opportunities and to stimulate the employment of veterans, particularly disabled 
veterans. These contacts will be made on a selected basis with emphasis on 
employer visits which will improve employment possibilities for the severely 
disabled veterans. This is particularly important for the number of disabled 
veterans registered for work has increased from 40 to 60 percent over the last 
fiscal year while placements have fallen off sharply. 

Liaison and cooperation with Federal and State agencies and interested commun- 
ity organizations: The State veterans’ employment representatives will continue 
to maintain cooperative relationships with the Veterans’ Administration and other 
Federal and State agencies to insure prompt placement of rehabilitated disabled 
veterans and to assist veterans with problems related to their employment. 
Special emphasis will be placed upon reviewing and evaluating the new procedures 
and working relationships currently being established to carry out provisions of 
the revised agreement with the Veterans’ Administration. These revisions are 
designed to provide better service to veterans, particularly those eligible for train- 
ing under Public Laws 16 and 894 and those veterans being discharged after long 
periods of hospitalization in Veterans’ Administration facilities. 

Liaison and cooperation with veterans organizations: The State veterans’ 
employment representatives must continue to cooperate and maintain close work- 
ing relationships with the elected and paid officials of all veterans organizations 
in order to keep veterans advised of opportunities for employment and to encour- 
age and assist these organizations with their own employment programs. This 
activity will generally be confined to relationships with District and State head- 
quarters of these organizations and to Department and State meetings and 
conventions. Because of staff limitations the Veterans’ Employment Service 
will not be able to maintain contacts with local posts and chapters but local 
veterans’ employment representatives will be encouraged to develop and improve 
their relationships with local units of veterans organizations. 

Special service for individual veterans: It is evident that the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service field staff will have to devote more time to individual veteran cases 
which at this time are averaging 45,000 personal visits per year to veterans’ 
employment representatives’ offices and 1,200 cases per year being referred for 
action from Members of Congress and other Government agencies. 

In addition to the above activities, the State veterans’ employment representa- 
tives will continue to assume their assigned responsibility for establishing and 
maintaining the necessary arrangements for employment information and serv- 
ice to be provided servicemen who will be released from the Armed Forces during 
fiscal year 1956. Relationships must be maintained with commanding officers 
of military installations and hospitals to insure that dischargees are informed of 
the rights, benefits, and services which are administered by the Department of 
Labor. These include employment, reemployment rights, unemployment-insur- 
ance benefits, apprentice training, and other information related to the selection 
of an occupation and placement into employment. Efforts in this field are of 
course carried on under programs of cooperation with all branches of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, the Bureau of Apprenticeship, and the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 

As a result of laws enacted by Congress providing education and training, job 
counseling and placement services, veterans of World War II have become the 
best educated, the best trained and probably the best occupational adjusted 
group of people in the United States. If the veterans of Korea and those now in 
service are to have the same opportunities for occupational adjustment in civilian 
life an effective job counseling and placement service must be maintained. 


ay 

Mr. FauuKner. Well, of course, the function of our service is set 

up by the Congress itself and is written into the law. Our job is 

primarily to see that the Employment Service gives the preference in 

benefits that the Congress indicated they should have, in the job 
counseling and placement service. 
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BUDGET FOR 1956 


We are asking for no increase this year. The $900,000 that was 
allocated to us last year is continued by the Bureau of the Budget 
this year. That amounts to 134 positions, 76 professional and 58 
clerical. 

Mr. Fogarty. How are they divided among the States now? At 
one time you were down to one professional per State; was it not? 


EMPLOYMENT BY STATES 


Mr. Fau.Kner. No, not since the passage of the GI bill. We 
haven’t been that low, Mr. Chairman. But the staffing pattern now 
provides more than one in States with over 400,000 population of 
veterans. 

Mr. Foaarty. Have you the list? We will put that in the record 
at this time. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Focartry. What is the situation in Rhode Island, Mr. 
Faulkner? 

Mr. FauLtkner. We have one man there. 

Mr. Focarry. One man? 

Mr. FauLkner. Yes, 1 professional and 1 clerk. 

Mr. Focarty. In the smaller States, you only have 1 representative 
and a clerk, and in the larger States, over 400,000 you have 2 pro- 
fessionals and 1 clerical? 

Mr. FauLkKner. Yes, sir; with the exception of Florida and Virginia, 
which, under the new population census of veterans, as issued by the 
Veterans’ Administration have over 400,000. But we still have one 
in there. However, we have three professional people in the States 
with a million or more. 

Mr. Fogarty. And all of your employees are veterans? 

Mr. FAuLKNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foacarty. Is that written into the law, that they shall be 
veterans? 

Mr. Fau.tkner. Yes, and they shall be a resident of their State 
for 2 years. 

Mr. Focarry. And the principle is to find jobs for veterans, to 
place unemployed veterans? 

Mr. FauLKner. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF VETERANS SEEKING EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Focarty. Now, how many unemployed veterans do you have 
at the present time? 

Mr. FautKkner. Did you say unemployed veterans? 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

Mr. FauLkner. Well, the total number of veterans seeking employ- 
ment in local offices for 1954 was 2,138,900. As of October 31, 1954, 
it was 693,961. 

Mr. Focarty. How successful have you been in finding jobs for 
veterans? 

Mr. FauLkner. In the main, States give the preference to veterans. 
If they fall, it is our business to see that they step that up and give 
them the service that the law intended them to have in the employ- 
ment offices. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do they not go out among the manufacturing plants 
also and try to get them to hire veterans? 

Mr. Fautkner. Yes, they do that. 

Mr. Focarry. How has that been working out? 

Mr. FauLKner. Well, very good. We have a good deal of success 
in that sort of thing; and emphasizing, of course, the employment of 
the disabled veterans. 


BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Mr. Fogarty. What did the Bureau of the Budget allow you last 
year? 

Mr. Fau.kner. Last year they allowed us $700,000, and you in the 
committee increased it to $1,100,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. It came out of conference with $1,100,000 but with 
a change in the language to leave the Department some leeway. 
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Mr. Fautkner. That is right, and we ultimately came up with 
$900,000. 
LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Fogarty. Are you recommending a change in the language 
this year? 

Mr. Fau.Kner. No; it is placed so that it goes back from “may” 
to “shall.” 

Mr. Focarrty. Is that the recommendation of the Veterans Place- 
ment Service, that we change the word ‘‘may”’ to “shall’’? 

Mr. Fautkner. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Taber? 


VETERANS DRAWING UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. Taper. How many veterans are on veterans unemployment 
compensation now, do you know? 

Mr. Favu.txkner. In the week of January 15, Mr. Congressman, 
88,653. 

Mr. Taser. And what is the total that was paid to them last year? 
Do you know? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. About $74% million. 

Mr. Taser. That means about $800 average? 

Mr. Love. No, sir. The first figure that was given to you was for 
a particular week, of a number of veterans who had filed claims in this 
program. Now, actually, there were claims for 3,403,000 weeks of 
unemployment during the time when we spent $74% million. You 
can’t take 1 week’s number of individuals. There have been about 
525,000 different veterans since October 15, 1952, who have drawn 
about $150 million in total, sir. 

Mr. TaBer. $150 million? 

Mr. Favuukner. In total, during that time. 

Mr. Taser. During the year? 

Mr. FauLkner. Since October 15, 1952, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You said for the year just past there were $74,500,000? 

Mr. Love. I don’t have a figure on the number of individuals 
affected in the last year. But since the beginning of the program, the 
average veteran who has been in the program has gotten less than 
$300, sir. 

Mr. Tasor. All right. That is all. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Hand. 


APPLICATIONS FOR ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Hanp. How many applications from veterans for assistance 
in finding employment did you have for the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Fauutkner. For the fiscal year 1954, 2,138,900. 

Mr. Hanp. Are all the applications made in the field to your field 
representatives? 

Mr. Favuikner. No, they are made to the employment offices. 

Mr: Hanp. Are they referred back to your representatives in the 
field? 

Mr. Fautkner. No. 
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Mr. Hanp. They go direct to the general employment offices and 
not to your own people. How many do you suppose made applica- 
tion to your own people for assistance? 

Mr. Mituer. 45,000. 

Mr. Hanp. So that of the 2 million veterans who were seeking em- 
ployment through our agencies, including the State employment 
agencies, all but 45,000 sought it through the State agencies, and the 
rest through your offices. 

Mr. Fav LKNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. That is all. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Since this request cuts you down $200,000, the 
increase is really $575,000? Is that correct? 

Mr. Love. No, sir, that is not correct. The language of the appro- 
priation act last vear gave the figure from which you drew that $200,000 
but it said, “may.” Actually, $900,000 is what the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service has in both the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. There is no 
change. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But now you say “shall.” 

Mr. Love. The fact is that under the previous language they also 
had $900,000, sir. 


Tuurspay, Fepruary 3, 1955. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLoy- 
MENT SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate ; _...----.] $204, 305, 000 | $229, 500, 000 | $250, 280, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward. : 6, 705, 000 9, 770, 000 Ea 

Available from subsequent year appropriation - - -_---- , 59, 600, 000 21, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 
Available in prior year ar 4 2 — 50, 900, 000 | —59, 600, 000 — 21, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. --_.-- ~~ -- 4, 472 5, 000 5, 000 


Total available for obligation - - 219, 714,472 | 200, 675, 000 250, 285, 000 
U nobligated balance carried forward —9, 770, 000 oem ; 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. - - as | —3, 097, 073 


Saat meee 


Obligations incurred _------- Bs ‘ 206, 847, 399 | 200, 675, 000 | 250, 285, 000 


we Oh 


0 
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Obligations by activities 


1954 actual 


Description 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


nomena 


Direct Obligations 


1. Unemployment compensation activities _ $111, 172,298 | $123, 171, 700 $127, 862, 800 


2. Employment service activities 65, 755, 744 72, 720, 300 81, 813, 300 
3. State administration 21, 609, 222 21, 648, 400 23, 901, 500 
4. Veterans’ unemployment compensation 2, 675, 135 5, 374, 100 6, 562, 200 
5. Unemployment compensation for Federal employees- 2, 541, 500 3, 640, 200 
6. Contingencies. bate 4, 044, 000 , 500, 000 

Program obligations of the States. _ 201, 212, 399 | 229, 500, 000 254 40), 280, 000 
7. Financing adjustment for advances to the States 5, 630, 528 | —28, 830, 000 


Total direct obligations 206, 842, 927 200, 670, 000 250, 280, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


3. State administration. __ ; ee 4,472 5, 000 5, 000 


206, 847, 399 200, 675, 000 250, 285, OOO 


Obligations incurred 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate , 1956 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 118 124 124 
Average number of all employees 117 120 122 
Number of employees at end of year 109 124 124 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $4, 523 $4, 539 $4, 539 
Average grade GS-6.3 3.3 GS8-6.3 


Personal service obligations: 


Permanent positions : ‘ , $527, 413 $5 $551, 645 
Regular pay in excess of 52-wee ek base 1, 221 2, 077 2, 122 
Total personal service obligations 28, 634 545, 603 553, 767 
Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services___- 524. 162 540, 603 548, 767 
02 Travel... 723 1, 500 1, 500 
04 Communication services 13, 637 14, 500 14, 500 
05 Rents and utility services 54 54 54 
06 Printing and reproduction 3, 508 2, 000 2, 000 
07 Other contractual services 3, 412 3, 500 3, 500 
08 Supplies and materials ___- 5, 088 6, 000 6, 000 
09 Equipment--- 2, 799 3, 000 2, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 206, 289, 139 | 200, 098, 343 249, 701, 179 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments. - 405 500 500 
Total direct obligations - 206, 842. 2 927 200, 670, 000 250, 280, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements 
From Other Accounts 
01 Personal services --_- 4, 472 5, OOO 5, 000 


Obligations incurred. 


206, 847, 3 


99 


200, 675, 000 


250), 285, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


a =~ 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward___-.-__- pate $797, 783 3 $4, 751, 487 $10, 421, 487 
Obligations incurred during the year-.-_---.---.-.---.--------- 206, 847, 399 200, 675, 000 250, 285, 000 





207, 645,182 | 205,426,487 | 260, 706, 487 





Adjustment in obligations of prior years -- - eae WANE So 2400onasewneelac at oan anion 
oe ere ee eee ay —4, 472 —5, 000 —5, 000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account________- — ee 
Obligated balance carried forward. Be ar -.----| —4, 751,487 | —10, 421,487 | —15, 281, 487 
Total expenditures........______. a .-.-| 202, 836, 797 | 195, 000, 000 | 245, 420, 000 








Expenditures are distributed as follows: tn 


Out of current eutmormetious...........4-.-. 6... 154, 761, 441 





169, 562, 000 218, 200, 000 





| 
| 
| 


Out of prior authorizations. ate 745, 356 4, 438,'000 6, 220, 000 
Out of authorization to expend f from subsequent year 
appropriation. --.----- hin clits Spied hte ames eae 47, 330, 000 21, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Goodwin, we will now continue with you and go on to the grants 
to States, which is the next item. 

We will insert your prepared statement at this point in the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Ropert C. Goopwin, Director, Bureau or EMPLOYMENT 
SEcuRITY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR ON 1956 REQUEST FOR GRANTS TO STATES FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, you will recall that at the last session, the Congress passed the 
Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. That act provided 
that funds collected under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act would be used 
exclusively for employment security purposes. hese earmarked funds will be 
used to finance this request for grants to the States and the amount appropriated 
will not affect the fiscal position of the Federal Government. This is our first 
appearance before the Congress since the passage of the new act and we are 
requesting $250,280,000 for ‘‘Grants to States for unemployment Compensation 
and Employment Service administration in 1956.” his is an increase of 
$20,780,000 over the 1955 appropriation. 


Importance of employment security program 


The Federal-State employment security program performs a vital role in 
promoting economic growth and stability. It is generally recognized that the 
operations of the public employment offices and the unemployment insurance 
system make an important contribution to the economic and personal welfare 
of the American people. The nationwide scope of this program, carried out in 
1,700 local employment offices, reaches to the very ‘‘grassroots’’ of almost every 
community and production cehter in the country. 

The public employment offices are primarily concerned with providing employ- 
ers the workers they need as quickly as possible and at the same time finding 
suitable and desirable employment for unemployed workers. This phase of em- 
plovment seeurity activities is of basie importance in stimulating employment 
and production. To the degree that the operations of the employment service 
bring labor supply and labor requirements into balance in local labor markets, 
they assist in maintaining employment levels, reducing unnecessary labor turn- 
over, and shortening the interval between jobs. Last year the State employment 
services placed 5,520,000 workers in nonagricultural jobs. In addition, millions 
of seasonal and vear-round workers were recruited to help farmers grow and 
harvest the Nation’s crops. About 9 million agricultural job openings were 
filled during the year. 

While he is seeking a jcb, an unemployed worker whose previous employment 
was covered by the unemployment insurance system, may claim unemployment 
insurance benefits. Consequently, he has some measure of assurance that he 
will not becompletely without income during a period of involuntary unemployment. 
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More than 41 million workers now have this protection. The State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws cover an estimated 36.4 million workers, and an additional 
1.4 million, working in smaller establishments, will be covered in 1956 as a result 
of the recent amendments to the Social Security Act. ‘‘Korean’’ veterans have 
their unemployment insurance law which provides them with some income while 
they are seeking jobs. About 3.4 million ‘‘Korean” veterans have already 
returned to civilian life and the number is increasing each month. The recent 
Presidential proclamation ending further accrual of eligibility for certain veteran 
benefits on January 31, 1955, is not expected to have any effect on this program 
in 1956. In addition, 2.3 million Federal Government workers were provided 
unemployment insurance protection for the first time in January 1955. 

During the calendar year 1954, the Federal-State employment security pregram 
compensated 6.5 million involuntarily unemployed workers in the amount of $2 
billion. Government officials and business and labor leaders are generally agreed 
that these unemployment benefit payments contributed significantly to the main- 
tenance of purchasing power and consumer expenditures. By partially offsetting 
wage losses resulting from involuntary unemployment, they greatly lessened the 
impact of the downward spiral of industrial activity in 1954. 


Current outlook 


Fiscal year 1955 looks like a year of transition, with the downward trend in the 
economy halted and an upward trend under way. Insured unemployment, which 
averaged 1,862,000 in July when the year began, was down to an average of 1,- 
666,200 in December. We are using an estimated average of 1,725,000 for the 
fiscal year as a whole. 

During the rest of calendar year 1955 and in 1956 we expect to experience the 
usual seasonal fluctuations in insured unemployment. Following arise in January, 
claims loads should taper off through the end of June. Normally, there is a small 
rise in July, associated with vacation shutdowns, and then a gradual downturn in 
claims until seasonal layoffs in outdoor activity and in food processing plants 
begin to cause a rise in claims activity toward the end of September and in 
October. 

Much of the workload in the employment security program grows out of changes 
in the economy. These changes determine the number of unemployed workers 
who file for benefits, the length of time that they are unemployed and, to some 
extent, the number and kinds of job openings which the Employment Service 
will be able to find for them. 


1956 assumptions 


By fiscal year 1956, it is anticipated that consumer purchases, private invest- 
ment, and State and local government spending will rise. Construction activities 
are expected to be heavy and the huge backlog which exists for schools, roads, and 
other community facilities suggest a probable continued expansion in State and 
local expenditures for construction. Accompanying these developments, it is 
expected that there will be a slow, steady rise in employment which will be wide- 
spread, both industrially and geographically. This rise should be sufficient to 
absorb the expected growth in the labor force, without causing any further rise 
in unemployment. As a result, we have assumed that insured unemployment 
in fiscal year 1956 will be the same, 1,725,000, as in fiscal year 1955. 

Despite the fact that we have assumed the same average level of insured 
unemployment in both fiscal years, the nature of the economy is likely to be 
quite different. During 1956 readjustments of production and employment 
levels are likely to be limited to individual plants or to particular areas, rather than 
industry-wide as they were this past year. Hirings are expected to exceed separa- 
tions as employment levels rise. Layoffs are likely to be of short duration. Volun- 
tary quits are assumed to rise as workers take advantage of the favorable employ - 
ment situation to obtain better jobs. Employment condtions will vary widely 
among labor market areas. We may simultaneously experience recruitment 
problems in some areas while other areas continue to be troubled by unemploy- 
ment. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Because the type of economic activity which we assume will occur in fiscal 
year 1956 differs from that of fiscal year 1955, there will be differences in the 
character of unemployment insurance workloads. The assumed reduction in the 
length of unemployment will mean that fewer benefit checks will be issued, and 
as a result, a reduction of $361,000 is possible with respect to this workload. On 
the other hand, there are likely to be more initial claims taken. The increased 
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cost of taking these claims and of performing associated workloads is estimated at 
about $1,600,000. 

With the expansion in business activity more employers will participate in the 
program. Consequently, more tax reports will be filed and more field audits of 
employer payroll records will be needed. The additional cost of these workloads 
is estimated at $800,000. 


Coverage of 4 or more 


On January 1, 1956, establishments employing 4 or more workers will be subject 
to State unemployment insurance laws. Getting the program started with some 
270,900 employers in 26 States will cost an estimated $327,000. While about 
1,400,000 additional workers will be covered under State unemployment insurance, 
at the same time, they could not qualify for benefits until the end of May 1956. 
Consequently, they will not have any significant effect on workloads in 1956, 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE PROGRAM 


Reduction in Employment Service staff, 1948-54 


Over a period of years we have had a serious problem in keeping the Employ- 
ment Service at maximum effectiveness when unemployment claims workloads 
were at peak levels. For example, when unemployment insurance workloads 
began to rise sharply about the middle of 1954 many State agencies diverted 
employment service persoune! to handle claims activities because assurances of 
adequate financing were not available. As a result, jobs went unfilled by the 
Employment Service which might have been filled. 

There has also been a long-term decline in the number of employees engaged 
in Employment Service activities which, between 1948 and 1954, amounted to 
more than 4,000. As a result of the decline in Employment Service staff since 
1948, local offices have generally shifted this emphasis to easy-to-fill jobs which 
require less staff time to attain budgeted workload goals. For example, place- 
ment of workers in short-term or casual jobs has increased considerably, while 
placements in skilled and professional jobs, which require more staff time, have 
become progressively a smaller part of the total placement effort of the Employ- 
ment Service. To be an effective part of the economy of the community the 
Employment Service should be making more permanent. placements. 

The placement of workers in gainful employment and the shortening of time 
between jobs is important to the economy as a whole and to the welfare of our 
people. In terms of dollars and cents, let us examine our experience in the 
third quarter of 1954 when the State agencies paid out $577,200,000 in benefits 
to an average of 1,800,000 unemployed workers per week. If these same workers 
had been employed for the full quarter they would have earned almost $2 billion. 
If, through the efforts of an effective placement service, the workers’ new employ- 
ment could have been expedited by just 1 week, their purchasing power would 
have been increased by $108 million, and $44 million would have been saved to 
the unemployment trust fund. 

To determine the time required to perform an adequate job for the various 
employment service functions, the Bureau over the past 2 veers has conducted 
carefully supervised studies in local offices throughout the country. The studies 
showed that more time was reauired to complete an application for employment 
then had been budgeted, and that considerably more time was needed by local 
office personnel to match setisfactorily worker and job in the semiskilled, skilled, 
and professional fields. It was also found thet counseling and testing activities 
could be performed in less time than had been budgeted. To provide the operat- 
ing time which these studies show is necessary for these functions, we are request- 
ing a net increase of $3,300,000. The studies also showed that more time wes 
recuired for contacting enplovers to develop job opportunities, clerical services, 
services to emplovers with regard to employment problems, and labor market 
information. Therefore, we are requesting $3,100,000 for these supporting 
activities. 

Making the Employment Service effective also requires that money and staff 
budgeted for the Employment Service be used for employment service operations. 
Therefore, we are working with the States tv have them hire part-time emplovees 
when claims workloads rise sharply rether than diverting staff from the Employ- 
ment Service. 

The request for the Employment Service also provides for an increase in non- 
agricultural placements from 6,688,000 in 1955 to 6,900,000 in 1956 at a cost of 
$500,000. Other Employment Service workloads, new applications for work, 
counseling and testing are being requested at the 1955 level. 
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FARM PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


The manpower problems of agriculture require special recruitment and place- 
ment techniques which the State agencies provide through a Farm Placement 
Service. During 1956 Farm Placement Services will continue to operate an 
established program for the recruitment and placement of year-round and seasonal 
agricultural’ workers. Particular attention will continue to be given to the 
placement of special groups, such as reservation Indians, offshore Puerto Ricans, 
and individuals not normally in the labor force, such as older workers and youth. 
The Eastern States will continue their operation of the annual-worker plan which 
I have described in connection with the salaries and expenses request. In 1956 
the Central and Western States will put this plan into effect for a full year for 
the first time. You will recall that the annual-worker plan is a device for schedul- 
ing the employment of the migrant worker to provide the greatest possible 
continuity of employment and at the same time for furnishing employers with 
an assured labor supply. 

STATE ADMINISTRATION 


The State administration activity provides the leadership, management, 
planning, research, and technical direction for the employment security program 
in the States. For this activity we are requesting ‘ $23,901,500, an increase of 
$2,253,100 over the funds available for 1955. 

An increase of 75 man-years will be required for field supervision, legal work, 
and payroll and other fiscal activities. These positions will be needed because 
the 1956 request provides for an increase of 6,000 State agency employees over 
the number provided in the basic allocation in 1955. 

The extension of coverage in the unemployment insurance program to em- 
ployers and employees of establishments of four or more workers and to Federal 
workers will necessitate the development of procedures, performance of legal 
work, and the establishment of a system for collecting workloads and other 
data, at a cost of 71 man-years of employment. 


Need for labor market data 


One of the most important operating activities of the State and local offices in 
the employment security system is providing information regarding employment 
and unemployment to workers, employers, and the public. The labor market 
data are obtained as a byproduct of administrative activities of the State employ- 
ment security agencies because their day-to-day operations are concerned with 
employment and unemployment problems. The Joint Committee of the Con- 
gress on the Economic Report, and the Executive Offices of the President through 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Council of Economie Advisers have emphasized 
the need for more information on employment and unemployment problems to 
aid in the development of national economic and manpower policies and pograms 
to enable States and local communities to better cope with the problems at the 
local level. 


Additional data on employment and unemployment 


The Department is developing a coordinated program of obtaining facts in the 
field of employment and unemployment, for these needs and for the needs of the 
State employment security agencies. This request provides 193 man-years to 
develop the factual resources needed by the State employment security agencies 
and their network of 1,700 local employment offices. The following projects will 
be undertaken as joint projects by the State employment security agencies and 
the Federal Bureau: 


Project Man-years 


Studies in 30 labor market area throughout the country of claimants who 
have exhausted their benefits to develop whether they find jobs, remain 
unemployed or leave the labor force, for measuring unemployment on a 
State and area basis and for evaluating the effectiveness of the State 
unemployment insurance programs. —____-_-_-_-___---- 39 

Studies to determine the extent to which benefits are adequate to meet the 
program’s objectives, to evaluate various proposals for amendment or 
extension of programs and to study their cost_________-__-- 50 

To provide more detailed industry data on total and taxable and quarte rly 
wages for use in analyzing economic trends, labor law administration, 
projecting manpower requirements, and productivity measurement _- 35 
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Project Man-years 
Develop a method of adjusting State- and local-insured unemployment 
statistics for seasonal and other factors to determine the economic 


eines GE ees TL oe ers. Jet 2 A ee 17 
Develop labor turnover data for planning and evaluating manpower re- 
quirements and planning employment security programs_____________ 23 


Improve and extend the current employment statistics program conducted 
jointly by the Federal Bureau of Employment Security, Bureau of Labor 
ptatisties, and the Biute ngeneies. 2 Le 29 


VETERANS’ UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


For the State cost of State administration of the unemployment compensation 
for veterans program we are requesting $6,562,200, an increase of $1,188,100 over 
the funds available for 1955. The increase is to pay for the larger workloads the 
State agencies will have as they pay out $24 million more in benefit payments in 
1956. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


We are requesting $3,640,200, an increase of $1,098,700 over the funds available 
for 1955, for the State costs of administering the unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees. This program became effective January 1, 1955; therefore, 
1955 costs represents expenses for 6 months while the amount requested for 1956 
is for a full year. The request provides for both employment service and unem- 
ployment compensation workloads resulting from the unemployment of Federal 
workers. The increase in 1956 is to pay for the larger workloads in the State 
agencies related to paying out $10 million more in benefit payments than the 
$30 million estimated for the last 6 months of 1955. 


STATE SALARY RATE—NONLABOR COSTS 


Of the $20,780,000 total increase in 1956 over 1955, about $5 million is for the 
increase in the average State agency salary, from the $3,700 rate provided in the 
1955 appropriation to $3,800 in 1956. The actual rate in November 1954 was 
$3,741, which is an increase of $85 since the beginning of the fiscal year. The aver- 
age salary may be expected to continue to rise. We are already aware of some 
proposed changes in compensation plans of the State agencies which will increase 
the average salary rate. For example, we have been advised that the Governor 
of California will recommend a 5-percent pay increase. If enacted, that proposal 
would increase the national average rate substantially. As most State legislatures 
are now in session, similar actions may be anticipated in other States. 

An increase of $1,400,000 in nonlabor costs is almost entirely attributable to 
higher retirement costs resulting from the larger personal service costs, 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


$6,500,000 is requested as a contingency fund to meet the cost of administration 
in excess of our basic estimate for 1956 which is attributable to changes in State 
law, increases in salary costs, and increases in the number of claims filed and paid. 
For 1955 the Congress appropriated $21 million for the contingency fund. It is 
now estimated that $16,956,000 of this amount will be needed to meet the costs of 
increased claims workloads during the year and the 1955 column in our request 
reflects the transfer of that amount from the contingency fund to the unemploy- 
ment insurance and unemployment compensation for veterans activities. This 
leaves a balance of $4,044,000 in the contingency fund for the rest of 1955. 


Mr. Focarry. You said you had some further comment to make on 
the grants to States. 

Mr. Goopwin. I thought it would be desirable to give you a little 
additional information as a basis for questions on this prograiii. 


INCREASE IN BUDGET FOR 1956 


The 1956 requests for grants to States is $250,280,000. That is an 
increase of $20,780,000 over the 1955 appropriation. 
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ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS FOR 1956 


I thought I would like to give you a little bit on the economic out- 
look, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as a basis for 
the consideration of this request, because as you know the workload 
in the State employment security agencies is closely related to what is 
happening economically and in the labor market. 

Now, in terms of 1955, the rest of this year, the evidence indicates 
clearly that the downward trend in employment has halted and has 
been on an upward trend for some time now. The insured unemploy- 
ment last July was 1,862,000 per week. That dropped to 1,662,000 in 
December, and the first 2 weeks in January it averaged about 
1,960,000, going back up on a seasonal rise to some extent in January. 
We expect that the 1955:average will be around 1,725,000 for the year. 

The economic assumptions for 1956 are that consumer purchases and 
private investment and State and local government spending will rise ; 
that construction will be heavy on schools, roads, and similar public 
works, that there will be a slow but steady rise in employment 
sufficient to absorb the increase in the labor force. Now, that means 
that we are expecting the same level of insured unemployment in 
1955. However, we expect some rather important differences in the 
type of unemployment from what we had during 1955. We think the 
readjustment of production and employment levels will be on an 
individual plant and area basis. In other words, it will be somewhat 
spotty. 

The hirings will exceed separations. Layoffs will be of shorter 
duration than they have been this last year. Voluntary quits will 
probably increase as we get a more favorable employment situation. 

As this relates to the unemployment insurance program specifically 
and the Employment Service, the better economic conditions are 
going to mean shorter duration of unemployment. 


WORKLOAD ASSUMPTIONS 


It will mean, however, that we will probably have more initial claims 
and more monetary determinations and appeals. These are specific 
items in the workload, now. There will be fewer benefit payments. 

Also, on workload, the States this next year will be getting ready for 
the increase in coverage under the Federal law passed by the Congress 
last year. The States that are not already on a basis of covering 
employers with four or more employees are required to do so by 1956. 
No one will be covered by virtue of the passage of the Federal act in 
the first half of this next fiscal year, but it will be necessary for the 
States to get ready for that load, and there is some additional cost in 
here for that purpose. It will affect about 270,000 employers in the 
States required to change their laws and about 1,400,000 workers, 
and it is estimated that it will cost about $327,000 to put that into 
effect this next year. 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


On the Employment Service: We have talked to the committee a 
number of times in the past on the problem of keeping the Employ- 
ment Service staffed during periods of employment fluctuation. 
Where the unemployment insurance load has gone up, frequently, 
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the Employment Service people have been transferred to take care of 
it. This problem is shown in the figures that we have on the employ- 
ment in the State employment security agency that are assigned to 
the Employment Service. -Between 1948 and 1954, this staff in the 
State employment services was reduced by 4,000. In other words, 
there were 4,000 fewer workers in the State employment security 
agencies assigned to employment service work. This table shows the 
man-years used for the major activities in recent years. 


(The table follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBorR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Grants to States for unemployment insurance and employment service administration, 
comparison of allocated man-years by activity, fiscal years 1952-56 

















| 
1956 
con- 
Activity gres- 1955 1954 1953 1952 
sional 
request 
1. Unemployment compensation activities.___..--.- biuckeday 26, 639 | 26,122 | 23,519 | 20,050 | 20, 410 
2. Employment service activities...............---. ..------| 17,877 | 16,065 | 14,492 | 17, 922 17, 538 
3. State administration ____- Pe SU RLEE Ls | 5,136 | 4,736 | 4,725 | 5,232 5, 061 
4. Veterans’ unemployment compensation iat ssékans he 1, 133 | 559 | B® Listhind- 
5. Unemployment compensation for Federal employees ee 762 | OM |..x. nnn |---cnan-|--n a2 a 
6; Comeaey CHG. 656i co I Nais cil. odnldas Cte EL) aR op Rap ete (2) 
ine nn ken neeun khan Jocasahyacec anual a. a 597 43,295 43,522 43, 009 


! Contingency reserves for 1956 and 1955 cannot be allocated by man-years at this time. 
2 Contingency reserves for 1954, 1953, and 1952 are included in the above activities. 


Mr. Taser. When were they reduced? 

Mr. Goopwin. Between the years 1948 and 1954. 

The total figures for that same period for the State agency staffs 
were higher. They went up. 

Mr. Taser. The total figures were higher. What do you mean by 
that? 

Mr. Goopwin. That means simply that there was a larger number 
working on unemployment insurance, a larger proportion of them 
that were working on unemployment insurance, and a smaller pro- 
portion of them on the employment service. 

We think that this has had some bad effects. We think it has had 
a bad effect as far as the insurance part of the program is concerned. 
We have pretty clear evidence in some of these studies that have 
been made that part of the problem has been related to the poor way 
in which the Employment Service has operated and the poor way of 
administering the work tests. In other words, the Employment 
Service has not been doing enough of a job to actually offer jobs to 
these people on unemployment insurance. So we feel it is important 
that we take some steps to strengthen the Employment Service. 

Part of the increase that we have requested in here is definitely 
for that purpose. 

At the proper time, Mr. Chairman, I would like for Mr. Motley, 
who is Assistant Director in charge of the Employment Service, to 
talk this particular problem over with you. He has supervised the 
studies that have led us to the conclusion that we need to strengthen 
the service, and if I may have your permission, I would like to ask him 
to talk to this particular problem. 
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FARM PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


On the farm placement problem, that is continuing pretty much as 
it has in the past. The States are giving special attention to the 
problem involved with placement of Indians, Puerto Ricans, older 
workers, and youth, and there isn’t much by way of new material to 
present to the committee on that problem. 

To carry out the State part of this statistical program which I 
mentioned this morning in connection with the salaries and expenses 
budget, we are asking for 193 man-vyears to allocate to the States for 
that purpose. That “will carry their part of the load on the benefit 
exhaustion studies, the adequacy studies, the industry data on taxable 
wages, the adjustment of insured unemployment statistics, the labor 
turnover data, and the improvement of the current employment sta- 
tistics program. 

INCREASE IN STATE SALARY RATES 


We have in this request additional funds for the States’ cost of 
administering the unemployment compensation for Federal workers, 
and we also have administration for the unemployment compensation 
for veterans. One of the major reasons for increase in the State 
amount this time has to do with the salary rates. And I might now 
just run over briefly the principal increases in the amounts over last 
year, indicating what they are and what is involved in them. 

The first one we have listed is the increase in State salary rates, 
which increases the amount by $4,961,200. That comes about by 
the fact that the average salary rate requested for 1956 is $3,800. 
The 1954 average annual salary rate experience was $3,718. In No- 
vember of 1954, the rate was $3,741, and by the end of 1955, the rate 
is expected to be $3,800. This would mean that we would go into the 
new fiscal year at the rate that we are using for this estimate, and that 
any increases occuring after that time would have to come out of the 
contingency fund, if we were to meet them. 


OTHER INCREASES 


I might just finish this off, Mr. Chairman, by indicating what the 
other increases are, and then you can pick up on the questions as you 
desire. 

The second one is in the personal service cost due to workload, and 
that has a breakdown on it. The third is the changes in personal 
service cost due to the time factors, and that is related to improve- 
ment in the Employment Service. The fourth is change in personal 
service cost of functions not measurable by workload or time factor, 
and five, is increase in the personal service cost for State administra- 
tion and technical services; then increase in personal service cost of 
administration of veterans’ unemployment compensation program 
based on the increased benefit payments; increase in personal service 
cost of administration of unemployment compensation for Federal 
employees—that is based on a full vear of operation as against a 
partial year—and the next one is the item 1 mentioned, on going to 
four or more, and the next one is on nonpersonal service cost, and the 
last one is the contingency fund. 
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Mr. Focarty. Mr. Goodwin, as far as this item of grants to States 
is concerned, you had available for grants to States in 1955, $229,- 
500,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir; yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you are asking for 1956 $250,280,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 


ALLOCATIONS TO STATES IN ADVANCE OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, you have in these justifications an item 
referred to as the adjustment in appropriation for prior and subse- 
quent year, of $28,830,000. What is that item, and what does it 
mean? 

Mr. Foster. This is the problem that we talked about last year, 
Mr. Fogarty. It is the problem we discussed last year with the 
committee and involves the advance of funds to the State agencies 
in June out of subsequent year funds. 

Heretofore, we have always advanced a quarter’s funds to the 
State agencies. This year we have been instructed to include only 
an amount for 1 month’s grant. The language in our appropriation 
gives us the authority to actually grant a full quarter, and that is 
the reasonable thing to do, because it avoids considerable bookkeep- 
ing and clerical work. And this difference comes about and represents 
an amount between 1 month and 1 quarter. 

Mr. Fogarty. I remember discussing that a year ago. It appar- 
ently was suggested because of the Bureau of the Budget’s desire to 
make some budget adjustments of some kind or other. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. This was at the request of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Foster. Specifically, in June of 1954, $49,830,000 was ad- 
vanced to the States in the 1955 appropriation, and this advance 
provided funds for the estimated operations during July-September 
1954. However, the amount to be advanced from the 1956 appro- 
priation will be $21 million, to provide for estimated operations during 
July of 1955; and as a result, the Federal obligations in 1955 are 
estimated at $28,830,000 less than the program obligations of the 
States. The change in the procedure here does not reduce the amount 
of the appropriation needed for 1956 as reflected by our request for 
$250,280,000. 

Mr. Dopson. The whole purpose is so that the States can have 
funds in hand and there will be no interruption to the financing of 
their operations. For example, if our appropriation was late in 
passing, by the time we had the money to our credit, and then certified 
it out to the States, there might be an interruption in the payroll and 
in the payment of their expenses, and this is a method of enabling us 
to advance from 1 year’s appropriation to the next year. 

Mr. Focarty. You mean that was the only reason that this change 
was made? 

Mr. Dopson. Well, this is the practice. It has been in effect. 
It has changed from 3 months advance to 1. 

Mr. Focarty. And the only reason it was made was to take care 
of the States, to help the States? 

Mr. Dopson. Well, insofar as the intent of this practice of advancing 
is concerned, that is to help the States, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Foaarry. I thought the States would be better off if they 
received this in quarters rather than in monthly payments. 

Mr. Dopson. Well, a quarter would insure them a better financial 
picture at the beginning of the year, yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. That was my understanding from a year ago. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. I do not understand your handling of this item. 

Mr. Taper. This thing is all mixed up, as far as I can see; this 
justification. 

Mr. Foacarry. It was the suggestion of the Bureau of the Budget 
to help get over the financial hump, was it not, last year? That had 
something to do with it. 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t think we know. At least, I don’t. 

Mr. Foaarty. The actual increase that you are asking for this 
year is $20,780,000, not the $49,610,000 that shows in this table as 
the estimated increase in obligations. Is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Foaarty. But these justifications are very misleading, because 
of that change of a year ago. 

Now are we as confused as ever, or have we cleared the water any? 

Mr. Goopwin. You are correct in that the actual requested increase 
is $20,780,000. 

Mr. Taser. It shows here obligations incurred, $200,675,000 for 
1955 and $250,285,000 for 1956. Now, that is a difference of $49,610,- 
000. If your ‘actual obligations in 1955 were only $200 million, it is 
kind of hard to follow the jump of $49 million, being a $20- million 
increase. 

Mr. Fogarty. It goes back, Mr. Taber, to that change advocated 
by the Bureau of the Budget a year ago. I think it was brought out 
at that time that the financial picture reflected in the expenditure 
tables of the budget would look that much better and would be those 
2 months lower. The expenditures for 1955 would be that much 
lower as far as the Bureau of the Budget’s statistics were concerned. 
In prior years, we had been showing an advance on a 3 months’ basis, 
and this way the advance was reduced to a 1 month’s basis. So, as 
a result of that change, the Bureau of the Budget made it appear 
that the budget was being reduced by the amount of the difference. 
And that is why we have this mixup now. 

Mr. Denton. Do I understand that they are advancing money 
out of this year’s appropriation to pay for next? 

Mr. Fosrer. Quite the contrary, sir. We are advancing money 
out of the 1956 appropriation. 

Mr. Fogarty. To pay for 1955? 

Mr. Foster. No, to pay for 1956, but for activity beginning July 1 

Mr. Denron. You are just paying a month ahead of time. 

Mr. Fosrer. The theory being that very often appropriations were 
delayed and the State could not afford to stop its operation waiting 
for the appropriation to be passed and approved. So they set this 
up many years ago, and we have always advanced a quarter’s money to 
the State in June of each year. 

Mr. Keenan. It is for 1956 expenditures, out of the 1956 appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Denton. Yes. So for this year $28,830,000 will go back into 
this fund? 
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Mr. Keenan. No, sir. It is a bookkeeping entry for this year. 

Mr. Foster. Perhaps I could go back and repeat, here, Congress- 
man Denton. In June of 1954, we advanced $49,830,000 to the 
States from the 1955 appropriation. Now, this advance provided 
funds for their operations, or estimated operations, through July to 
September of 1954, the first 3 months of fiscal 1955. However, the 
amount to be advanced from the 1956 appropriation will be $21 
million, or 1 month’s grant, and it is for estimated operations during 
July of 1955, the first month of fiscal year 1956. 

As a result, the Federal obligations in 1955 are estimated at 
$28,830,000 less than the program obligations of the States; merely 
subtracting the $21 million which we advanced or will advance in 
June of this year from the $49,830,000, which we advanced in June 
of 1954, leaving us with a $28,830,000 difference in the Federal obliga- 
tions, being less than the actual State obligations. 

Mr. Focarry. I think it is a little hard to understand, but it was 
so that the Bureau of the Budget could show a lower expenditure 
last year. By cutting off 2 months advance that would reduce the 
expenditures for 1955 by that amount of money in this program and 
I think in some other grant-in-aid programs. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. It has that effect. 

Mr. Focarry. But under the language, you still have authority to 
advance for 3 months, and it doesn’t make a single dollar’s difference 
in the end whether you advance for 3 months or 1 month. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Foaarry. Or 1 week. 

Mr. Fostrer. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. And for purposes of actual grant, last year we had 
exactly the same problem, but we granted a full quarter’s money to 
the States. It is our anticipation that we would do the same thing 
this year. 

Mr. Focarry. But you are actually asking for $250,280,000 for 
grants to States this year? 

Mr. Fostrr. That is right, sir. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Foearry. All right. Now, in the first unit, ‘Unemployment 
compensation activities,’ you contemplate giving the States $4,691,000 
more than they had a year ago? 

Mr. Goopwin. On the increases in States’ salaries? 

Mr. Fogarty. No; unemployment compensation activities, 
$4,691,000. Now, what is that going to be used for? There is nothing 
new in that. Is that just for an extension of the program as is? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have a breakdown on this in terms of the in- 
creases and the decreases in the workload. As I indicated a little 
while ago, some of these workload items are going up on unemployment 
insurance, and others are going down. Now, the initial claims taking 
within the States is going up, as I indicated a little while ago. There 
will be a net increase there of $433,000, roughly. There is an increase 
on the continued claims of $68,000. 

Mr. Foaarry. On the initial claims taking there will be an increase 
of $433,000. Does that mean that there will be many more out of 
work? 
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Mr. Goopwin. You mean in terms of the claims figures? It means 
there will be more initial claims. The employment, as we see it, will 
be of shorter duration, and there will be a larger proportion of appli- 
cants who will not qualify, because there will be some improvement in 
the employment situation. There will be an increase in the initial 
claims load, as far as the estimates are concerned. If our estimates of 
what is going to happen in the labor market are correct, there will be 
an increase in workload from 14,200,000 to 15,150,000. Now, there 
are some of these that are down. 

Mr. FoGcartry. The continued claims are down. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, interstate. 

Mr. Fogarty. The other was intrastate, was it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. We estimate those will be down. Then the 
benefit payments we estimate will be down. That cost will drop 
$361,000, but the net effect of all these changes in the workload for 
unemployment insurance, we estimate will give us this increase of 
$4,691,100 in these operations. 

Mr. Focarry. Under this activity, this money is based on the work- 
load, is it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. This is based on estimates of the 
workload and the State salaries. 

Mr. Fogarty. And there is not much you can do about it. 

Mr. Goopwin. This money is not given to the States except as 
the workload develops, and if the workload does not develop it is not 
allocated. 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarty. For the Employment Service activities, you are 
asking for an increase of $9 million. What is that for? 

Mr. Goopwin. This gets into the improvement of the Employment 
Service job, increase in the time factor, and I think at this point it 
might be appropriate to get the story from Mr. Motley, if it is satis- 
factory with you. 

Mr. Focarry. All right. You go right ahead, Mr. Motley. 

Mr. Morttey. This change is made up of two parts: the first part, 
the increase in workloads, increase in number of placements, relates 
to what has just been said regarding unemployment insurance, im- 
proved business conditions and the labor market being more active, 
so that we estimate that in 1956 the Employment Service will be 
able to find more jobs for people than they did in 1955. 

The second part of the proposal covers the point that Mr. Goodwin 
briefly mentioned before, which I would call the rehabilitation of the 
Employment Service rather than expansion of the Employment 
Service. What it proposes to do is to bring the Employment Service 
back to a position that it occupied in 1953. 

Mr. Goodwin spoke about the decrease in Employment personnel 
for the past 5 years, and I have here a picture of what has happened 
in the Employment Service, in its relationship with unemployment 
insurance. You will see, in 1948, as to those two figures, that they 
are about the same size. In the succeeding years the Employment 
Service figure has decreased, so that we reach a point, in 1954, where 
there were approximately 4,000 less people working in the Employ- 
ment Service than in 1948. 
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This came to a climax last winter. If I may, I will use your State 
as an example, because I was in Rhode Island at a time last year when 
your unemployment was probably at its peak. As I remember, in 
Woonsocket at that time approximately 25 percent of the work force 
was unemployed, which was a very serious condition. 

In Rhode Island, as an example—and the same thing was true to a 
lesser extent in New Jersey—the budget normally provides for approxi- 
mately 100 people for Employment Service operations, but due to 
what had taken place over this period of years and the very heavy 
claims loads, Mr. McBride, the Director, was forced to transfer all 
but 17 of his Employment Service staff to handle the increased work- 
load; and as a result, during this period, when there was so much 
unemployment, the Employment Service practically came to a stand- 
still in that State, and it has taken some months to rebuild it and 
reorganize it. Now, what we are proposing in this budget is to bring 
the Employment Service back to a position not for 1948 but approxi- 
mately slightly better than 1953. 

We did this by a very detailed study of operations in 17 different 
States. New York is one of them, and in 16 other States. The 
Congressmen representing those particular States are not here. 

We made a detailed study of how much time it takes to take an 
adequate application form for employment and how much time it 
takes in order to place a person in employment. And on the basis of 
the figures that we developed in those 17 States, we developed unit 
times that adequately measure the performance necessary to do 
what the States think and what we think is good performance. 

Now, we believe that an Employment Service that is staffed in line 
with where we were in 1953 can be of great help to the unemployment 
insurance program in placing people more quickly in employment. 

What we are proposing here is to reverse the trend that has been 
taking place over a period of 5 years, because the State agencies 
have had to syphon off from Employment Service a number of 
people in order to take care of claims. The result is that our unit 
times have been dropping in the Employment Service to a point 
below that which is needed in order to do an adequate job. 

Mr. Focarry. Then the leveling off in unemployment, times 
getting better, would not reverse that trend? Could we not get 
some of these unemployment people back on the employment side? 

Mr. Mortey. This budget is of course based on the unemployment 
loads expected for next year, so there is no provision for transfer for 
people to the Employment Service in that particular budget. 

Mr. Focarry. That is not going any lower; that is going higher. 

Mr. Goopwin. The insured unemployment figure that we are 
anticipating is about the same for the 2 years. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION, FISCAL YEAR 1954 


Mr. Fogarty. What did you have in 1954 for unemployment 
compensation? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, you are talking about the amounts of money? 
What I was referring to was the average weekly figure on insured 
unemployment. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did you have in money for 1954, for unemploy- 
ment compensation? $111 million? 
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Mr. Love. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. Then you went from $111 million to $123 million, 
and now from $123 million to $127 million. That is based on 
workload? 

Mr. Keenan. It is based on workload in unemployment insurance. 
Of this $4 million increase you referred to, actually $1,660,400 of it 
is for workload items, and $2,666,700 is for the salary increases that 
the State personnel working in unemployment insurance will be getting 
during the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Fogarty. And this Employment Service increase of the $9 
million is then, to provide the States with additional employees, with 
the hope that you will be able to get people off the unemployment 
compensation rolls and provide them with a job? 

Mr. Mortey. As part of the program, that is intended. It is also 
intended to provide persons who are not covered by unemployment 
insurance, with available employment, as well. It is not restricted to 
claimants, but to all workers in the community. That includes young 
men and young women coming out of school for the first time and it 
includes young men being released from the military services. It is to 
cover all those who are seeking employment, in any community. 


PLACEMENT TIME FOR SKILLED WORKERS 


Mr. Goopwin. There is also a quality job that is included in this? 

Do you want to talk to that? It seems to me that is pertinent at 
this point. 

Mr. Mortey. One of the things, Mr. Chairman, that we have found 
in this study we have been conducting is that for the past 3 or 4 years 
the Employment Service has been placing an increasing number of 
persons in short-time and casual employment, but has not been cover- 
ing the market or providing as much service to skilled and semiskilled 
people and clerical, commercial, sales, and to some extent, professional. 
We believe that the reason for that is that the limited staff that has 
been available in many of the employment offices forced them into a 
position of taking care of that kind of employment which could be 
handled quickly, not having the time to give to those workers who 
needed more time to be placed in more skilled employment. 

So this proposal that we are putting before Congress provides that 
the local offices be given sufficient time to adequately place people in 
all types of employment, in the skilled and the semiskilled, as well as 
in the casual and short-time employment which they were doing so 
well. 

For example, we found in this study, if you were to call our local 
office and ask for someone to come to your home to help around in 
the yard, our time studies showed that it takes about 21 minutes to 
provide a worker of that type for you. However, if a machine shop 
called for a toolmaker or a machinist, we found that it took our local 
offices about 90 minutes to find that type of an individual. 

So, this proposal that we are giving you is based upon service of 
that kind, to take care of the placement of those workers who required 
more time, as well as those workers who required less time. 

Mr. Fogarry. It would not take long to place a machinist. During 
the past few years there has been a scarcity of machinists in the 
country. 
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Mr. Mort ey. Instead of using the term I did, I might have spoken 
of loom fixers, or something in the textile industry, who were not so 
easy to place. 

Mr. Fogarty. And that would be in a particular area? 

Mr. Moruey. Yes. So when I said ‘skilled workers,’ I could 
have said ‘loom fixers’’ or could have said anything that required 
any kind of skill. 


’ 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Focarry. I see. Now, in “State administration,” you are ask- 
ing for an increase of $2,253,000. What do you need that for? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, this is an increase which provides 75 nian- 
years. Itis needed for servicing and directing the additional personnel 
estimated for 1956, and 45 man-years for work in connection with 
extending unemployment insurance coverage to employers of four or 
more workers. That is the item I referred to a little while ago. The 
total amount is $2,253,100. This is on the overhead, and the prin- 
cipal reason is in support of the increased personnel. 

This item also includes the increases in the State budgets for the 
statistical work that we talked about earlier, and it has to do with the 
unemployment insurance statistics, and making the changes that will 
make it possible to use that information on a broader base. It also 
includes State participation in the post exhaustion studies. 


INCREASES DUE TO NEW LEGISLATION 


Mr. Fogarry. How much is needed for the new legislation under 
which the program was expanded? 

Mr. Goopwin. You mean for the States to administer unemploy- 
ment compensation for veterans and for Federal workers? 

Mr. Fogarty. No; I am talking about the expansion to include all 
employers of four or more workers. 

Mr. Goopwin. The estimate on that is $201,400. 

Mr. Fogarty. That change in the law becomes effective next 
January? 

Mr. Goopwin. And this is in preparation for the program going 
into effect. 

Mr. Foaarry. Are there any other changes in the law that would 
affect this $2,250,000? 

Mr. Goopwin. That are involved in this? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. Unemployment compensation for Federal workers. 

Mr. Keenan. That is not the operational part of it. That is the 
State research and statistics units. 

Mr. Focarry. I am just talking about the law, as we changed it 
last year. The increase because of that amounts to $201,000? Is 
that it? 

Mr. Krrenan. That is on coverage to four or more, and this other 
$100,000, for unemployment compensation for Federal employees. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is $300,000? 

Mr. Foster. We are talking strictly in terms of State administra- 
tion. This does not have anything to do with the direct operating 
costs of the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance 
Service. 
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Mr. Fogarty. No; but they want these additional people because 
we changed the law. Is that not correct? That is what we are trying 
to get at. 

Mr. Goopwin. This is a State agency central office cost, primarily. 

Mr. Keenan. These are the people i in the head offices at Albany or 
Trenton or whatever it happens to be. 

Mr. Fogarty. Anything else in that $2,253,000 that is there 
because of the change in the Federal law? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. There are several items there that are there 
because of the change in the statistics and the decision to expand 
the statistical program. 

Mr. Fogarty. And in the next two items, you are asking for an 
increase of $1,188,100 in veterans’ unemployment compensation and 
$1,098,700 in unemployment compensation for Federal employees? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Focarty. And now in your contingency fund you are asking 
for $6% million, which shows an increase of $2,456,000. I was under 
the impression that we gave you a pretty good size contingency fund 
last year. 

Mr. Goopwtn. You appropriated $21 million for the contingency 
fund. This gets into a bookkeeping item. Out of that $21 million, 
we estimate, based on the workload, that $16,956,000 of it will be 
claimed by the increase in the workload. That adjustment was made 
in this figure. In other words, the $16,956,000 was deducted, and 
the figure here of $4,044,000 is the estimated remaining amount 
available for contingency purposes for the rest of the year. 

Mr. Focarty. Why have you made that change? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, you mean why is it shown in this manner? 

Mr. Foaarty. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. My recollection is that this is the way the Bureau 
of the Budget thought it ought to be. 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. The Bureau of the Budget thought, 
in view of the fact that we had workload figures at this time which 
indicated a use of a part of this contingency fund, we ought to move 
that up into the base and then show how much of the contingency 
fund was left for the rest of the year. 

Mr. Focarty. Who made the decision as to asking for $6,500,000 
for the contingency fund for 1956? 

Mr. Dopson. That was the amount asked by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Goopwin. $21 million. 

Mr. Foaarty. What reason did they give for that? 

Mr. Dopson. They thought with the increased appropriation they 
were allowing for us, this $6,500,000 contingency fund would be 
enough. It was their decision. 

Mr. Foaarty. Do you think it is enough? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think I have expressed myself on this point a 
number of times, Mr. Chairman. I think the experience in this 
program would indicate that if we are going to have enough to be safe, 
it ought to be in the neighborhood of 10° percent. 
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Mr. Focarry. That was our feeling last year, on the committee, 
and for the first time I guess, we did get it up to about 10 percent. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Focarry. And we allowed the contingency fund for the specific 
purpose of increased workloads that could not be foreseen by the 
State agencies and by you people and the Bureau of the Budget, and 
salary increases and increased costs because of changes that might be 
made in State laws. It was made for those specific purposes and 
could only be used for those three purposes; is that not correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Foaarry. If it was not used, it was to be returned to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Goopwin. Maybe they will be right. 

Mr. Foaarty. Maybe they are right, but out of the last 8 years, 
1951 is the only year that you did not have to come back for a supple- 
mental. 

You have had one supplemental this year. Do you anticipate 
asking for another one? 

Mr. Goopwin. Not on grants; no. 


1955 BUDGET FOR GRANTS TO STATES 


Mr. Fogarty. What did you ask the committee for in 1955? 
What did the Bureau of the Budget allow in 1955 for grants to States? 

Mr. Love. In 1955, $216,400,000 was the original markup. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is what we gave you, and then you had a 
couple of supplementals; is that not correct? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Of $46 million? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. We had a $43 million first markup and 
$3,600,000 for the second markup. 


1955 ESTIMATES FOR VETERANS’ UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. Fogarty. You were away off base on that estimate for the 
veterans last year. Was it you, or the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Goopwin. The unemployment compensation for veterans? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. You were over 100-percent wrong—or some- 
body was. 

ou requested in 1955, $55 million, and then before we got through 

with hearings, you had another request for $88 million additional ; 
isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Love. 1955; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes; this year. 

Mr. Foster. That was the beginning of the program, Mr. Fogarty, 
and we didn’t have much experience to go on at that particular time. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, that is true. And you are in the same boat as 
far as the Federal workers’ program is concerned in this request. Is 
that not so? It is just a guess. 

Mr. Foster. It is the best estimate we « . make, based on the 
best figures we can get. 

Mr. Foaarry. It could be 20 percent of ig 4 it could be double it, 
according to your experience with the veterans compensation program. 
Now, what was the total you asked for grants to States last year? 
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Mr. Love. $263,156,000. 
Mr. Focarry. And you got $229,500,000, is that right, last year? 
Mr. Love. Yes. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Focarry. You think that contingency fund of $6,500,000 will 
take care of unforeseen increases in workloads and State salaries? 

Mr. Goopwin. We don’t know. 

Mr. Fogarty. For this year you estimate that $16 million is going 
to be used out of the contingency fund; is that not right? 

Mr. Goopwin,. That is correct. 

Mr. Focartry. How much have you already used or allocated? 

Mr. Foster. We have not used any contingency fund yet, and the 
reason is that we don’t let contingency money out to the States until 
the end of the year. We are letting it out of our base funds at the 
present time. We have allocated to the States a total of $170 million 
in round figures at this point, but that will carry them through April 30 
of this year with some minor exceptions, and that also includes what 
we call a contingency allocation for the first quarter. But, understand 
me, the contingency allocation is made out of base funds until the 
end of the year. The Budget Bureau never releases the contingency 
fund to us from the reserve until the last quarter of the yea 

Mr. Foaarry. I see. 

Mr. Dopson. But there is an agreement with the Budget Bureau 
at this time that we will use $16 million of this contingency. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I had misunderstood, maybe. I had thought 
that this notation here that $16,956,000 had been distributed from 
the contingency fund, meant that the Bureau of the Budget was 
estimating that only $4,044,000 would be needed for contingency 
fund purposes. Is that correct? 

Mr. Dopson. No sir. On the basis of work experience and esti- 
mates of work to come in, the Budget Bureau agrees with us that we 
will use something over $16 million. The $4 million is left for addi- 
tional contingencies that may occur between now and the first of the 
year. 

Mr. Fernanprz. Then why is only $4,044,000 used as a base for 
1955? 

Mr. Dopson. Well, that is the method in which the Bureau of 
the Budget sets this up. In other words, when they agreed with this, 
that $16 million of this would be committed at this point, they said, 
“You should move this up into your base.” That we have done, 
leaving only the $4 million remaining as the contingency item. 

: Mr. Foster. Mr. Fernandez, perhaps I can clarify this matter a 
dit. 

In our initial appropriation request here, we came in at a rate of 
insured unemployment of 1,328,000. When we got ready to present 
our 1956 request to the Congress, we knew that the 1,328,000 insured 
unemployment rate was too small. We knew that it was going to 
average approximately 1,725,000 for 1955, the same as we are esti- 
mating for 1956. Sb" that, in order to give you gentlemen a better 
comparison of the wor kloads, the Budget Bureau chose to take the 
amount of money th«'! would be necessar y to pay for the difference in 
insured unemployment, between 1,328,000 and 1,725,000 and put it 
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up into the workloads for 1955, rather than let it stay as a lump sum 
for contingencies. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I see. Then, as I understand you, this $16 
million is reflected in the various bases for the other items for 1955? 

Mr. Foster. For 1955; correct. 

Mr. Focarrty. But it is only allowed for three things—that is for 
increased costs because of some change in State law which we cannot 
foresee when this appropriation is made, for increased workload and 
for increases in State salaries. 

Mr. Foster. And the $16 million has been reflected only in thos» 
workloads that are of a contingency nature that we have historice!!, 
paid out of the contingency fund. 

Mr. Focartry. Which are just three. 

Mr. Foster. Basically, that is correct. 

Mr. Keenan. Workload is initial claims, continued claims 
determination on those claims, the monetary determination 
that is an increase in claims. And in the budget we do not «' 
as one item, but as several, because we differentiate betwex 
and continued and the monetary determination, and so forth. 

But, you are perfectly correct that it is reflected only in the so-ca.' od 
contingency items. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, the purpose of establishing this contingency 
fund was to get away from supplementals. Was that not correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir; and the related point being to eliminate 
the uncertainties for the States. They didn’t know what they could 
count on and what they couldn’t. 

Mr. Foster. I might just point out that to the extent that these 
contingencies in workload do not develop in 1955, notwithstanding 
the fact that we have put them into the budget on that ‘basis, the 
States will not be compensated for them. 

Mr. Foaarry. That is right. 

I do not have much confidence in that figure of $6,500,000 as a 
contingency fund for 1956. Either the Bureau of the Budget is 
trying to make this thing look good, or kidding themselves, I believe. 
I hope it is enough, but the experience of the past 6 or 7 years since 
this has been in effect shows that that amount has never been enough. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Foaarty. Mr. Denton? 


DELAY IN PROCESSING OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Denon. I spoke about this when the Secretary was here, 
but in my State these unemployment payments were more than a 
month behind for quite a while in the last year. I wonder what can 
be done to relieve a situation like that? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not know what the specific situation was there, 
but last year we were short of money on State grants, and we did have 
a number of States that got behind because they were not adequately 
financed. Do you happen to know what the experience is currently, 
Mr. Congressman? 

Mr. Denton. No; I could not tell you. 

Mr. Goopwin. The program has been more adequately financed 
this year, and in terms of just getting behind on their administrative 
work, there has not been much complaint this year. 
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Mr. Denton. Unemployment compensation is not a very good 
system, if they have to wait a month to get their payments. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. Of course, occasionally you will get 
that sort of thing even when it is administered well, and there are no 
problems of this kind generally. You will get it, because the claim 
may be disputed, or for some reason it takes an unusual amount of 
time. 

Mr. Denton. Is there anything that can be done to make this 
more elastic, so that you can take care of a situation like that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the general problem was inadequate financing, 
and we came out much better on that for this current fiscal year. We 
hope we will be in better shape on it for next year, and can avoid this 
kind of situation. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, that you do not know, actually. 

Mr. Keenan. Mr. Congressman, if the basic appropriation is 
spent, or expenditure is going on at a rate that is as high as the basic 
appropriation, and the contingency fund is used up or is being expended 
at a rate that will use it up, the States are hesitant to add persons to 
their staffs, even though their workload goes up, because they are 
afraid that maybe they will not get the budget. That is what hap- 
pened last year, and in some States the workload went up so fast that 
it appeared there would not be enough money in the grant, including 
the contingency fund, and the majority of States did not put on enough 
personnel to process the claims promptly, and in some big States they 
were running as long as 4 weeks behind for a time. 

Mr. Denton. In my State those checks all came from Indianapolis. 
The local office seemed to be current. They seemed to be handling 
things in good shape, but it was getting out those checks in time, which 
was where the trouble came. 

Of course, this money collected for unemployment insurance goes 
into a fund after a while if anything is left over. That is, this money 
you are spending here comes out of that three-tenths of 1 percent pay- 
roll tax that is collected for unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. And the money really goes back to the States after 
you get over $200 million. This is their own money they are spending 
in this fund, anyway. 

Mr. Goopwin. It comes from a tax on employers in the States. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Taber? 


VOLUME OF CLAIMS, FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Taser. Did I understand you to say that you were anticipat- 
ing a larger volume of claims next year than this year? 

Mr. Goopwin. A larger volume of initial claims, yes. We are 
anticipating about the same number of unemployed covered by this 
system. That means there is going to be some improvement in jobs. 
We will have some increase in the work force but it will end up, as 
we estimate it, with about the same amount of unemployed. 

Now, the turnover rates will be larger, we estimate. That always 
happens when conditions are improving. The turnover rates increase. 
The duration of the unemployment is shorter and it throws a greater 
workload on some of these items on the local office. 
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Mr. Taper. The thing that is difficult for me to follow is why you 
would have an increase of $4,691,000 in your item for handling 
unemployment compensation activities. Now, that is the biggest 
amount you ever had. The amount you got this year is the biggest 
you ever had, is it not? 

Mr. Fostrrr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Goopwin. Specifically on this point, Mr. Congressman, we 
estimate that the duration of the unemployment will drop from 6 
weeks down to 5.6 weeks and that will bring about the increase in 
initial claims, with the total overall unemployment remaining the same. 

Could I just add this, sir: Again, this item is based upon workload 
which is compensated for only in case it develops. 


COMPARISON OF 1955 AND 1956 OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Now, to get back to these overall figures for just a 
moment: You have got this on page 5 of the justifications where 
you have the figures for the 1955 base, with a distribution of the 
total 1955 appropriation of $229,500,000. Does the $229,500,000 
take care of more than 12 months? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is 12 months. 

Mr. Taser. Just a 12-month figure? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. Then why should the 1955 obligation figure be $200 
million? Were we a couple of months behind on our grants last year 
and the year before? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. No; the difference between the 229 and the 
250 is in these various items, a half dozen items here, on which we 
are expecting an increase—or recommending an increase—the item 
on the unemployment compensation activities that you are referring to 
is $4,691,000. 

That on the unemployment insurance is for the workload and the 
improvements that Mr. Motley talked about cost $9 million, and for 
State administration, it is $2,253,000. 

Then for increase in the States in administering the unemployment 
compensation program, $1,188,000. 

Mr. Taser. I see all those figures. 

I would like to see that page put in the record, because I cannot 
follow how you can have an increase in funds available of $49,610,000 
and an obligations picture of $200 million in 1955 and $250 million 
in 1956, with the increases that you project. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Grants to States for unemployment compensation and Employment Service Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Employment Security—Amounts available for obli- 
gatton 








Appropriation or estimate é i ..| $229, 500, 000 $250, 280, 000 
Adjustment fer appropriation of prior and subsequent year —28, 830, 000 i: 
Reimbursements from other accounts___---- raion r s Saaal 5, 000 5, 000 

Total available for obligation —_.-~----- Scat de eead saat en 200, 675,000 | 250, 285, 000 


ace =F i Estimate . 
ne | Description 1955 base 1956 ee Change 
11 | 1. Unemployment compensation activities. .........| $123,171, 700 | $127, 862, 800 +4, 691, 100 
13 | 2. Employment service activities __- 72, 720, 300 81,813, 300 +9, 093, 000 
15 | 3. State admiuistration nas : 21, 648, 400 23, 901, 500 +2, 253, 100 
17 | 4. Veterans’ unemployment compensation ee 5, 374, 100 6, 562, 200 +1, 188, 100 
18 | 5. Unemployment compensation for Federal em- 
ployees - %. : ak 2, 541, 500 3, 640, 200 +-1, 098, 700 
20 | 6. Contingency fund _- Sincwageoekee exe 1 4, 044, 000 6, 500, 000 +2, 456, 000 
Appropriation requested _ - - -- - 229, 500,000 | 250,280,000 | +20, 780, 000 
21 | 7. Adjustment for appropriation of prior and subse- | 
quent year-..-- ich sin elinn ee —28, 830, 000 . | 28, 830, 000 
Total direct obligations deeat 200, 670,000 | 250,280,000 | +49, 610, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From | 
Other Accounts | 
! 
' . : . £ | 
| 3. State administration... .............-......~..- 5, 000 5, 000 
| Obligations incurred ~--------------------| 200,675,000 | 250,285,000 | +49, 610, 000 





! Remainder of $21,000,000 contingency fund appropriated by Congress after distributing $16,956,000 to 
other activities for increased unemploynient compensation workloads based on latest estimates of insured 
unemployment. 


Mr. Goopwin. There is no validity in comparing the $200 million 
with the $250 million. 

Mr. Taser. What is it there for, then? 

Mr. Goopwin. The comparison is between the $229 million and 
the $250 million. 

This is that bookkeeping proposition that we talked about earlier. 

Mr. Taser. Does it mean, though, that the $229 million carried 
you for more than 12 months; or not? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; that is a 12-month figure. 

Mr. Taser. What does the $200 million do, in your bookkeeping? 
Now, I would like to have that explained. I have not had any 
explanation on it yet, as far as I can make out. Is that the cash 
expenditure? 

Mr. Foster. That is the approximate cash expenditure during 1955. 

Mr. Taper. You have it labeled ‘direct obligations.” That 
would not be cash expenditures. The more you talk about it, the 
more confusing it becomes. 

Mr. Foster. Well, that is what it represents, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Taser. I have never seen that kind of a situation. 

Mr. Focarty. The trouble is, you see, that these people were told 
to do this type of bookkeeping a year ago, and they are always hesi- 
tant to answer questions when they are asked about the reasons for it 
because they have received orders from higher up about this thing. 
It was a bookkeeping deal from the top right down to the bottom 
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and, as near as I can determine, they have had nothing to do with 
initiating it at all. It was to make the budget look better a year ago. 

Mr. Taser. Well, did you save an amount equal to a couple of 
months’ allocations? 


TIMING OF ALLOCATIONS TO STATES 


Mr. Foster. No; we did not save any money at all. We actually 
allocated, or proposed to allocate to the States for 1955 the $229,500,000. 

Mr. Taser. How much have you so far allocated? 

Mr. Foster. We have so far allocated $170,151,369. 

Mr. Taser. And you have got left to allocate approximately $60 
million? 

Mr. Foster. That is approximately right. 

Mr. Kernan. The $170 million is allocated to carry the States 
through April 30. We allocate by quarters. That will carry the 
States approximately through April 30. 

Mr. Taser. The next allocation you make will be expected to 
carry them until July 31? 

Mr. Keenan. June 30. 

Mr. Taper. June 30, 2 months. 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 

Mr. Foster. We grant on a 4-month-3-month-3-month-2-month 
pasis. 

While we call it a quarterly grant, we give them 4 months in the first 
grant because it gives them 30 days of operating cash. They have to 
account for it, but they have the operating cash there to take care of 
delays in getting funds out to them. 

Mr. Taser. You mean they have that much velvet all the time in 
their funds, so that if the bill is a month late in getting out they are 
not hurt? 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 


ALLOCATIONS TO STATES IN ADVANCE OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Taser. [ still do not get the reason for the $200,670,000 being 
down there as the 1955 obligation. I do not think you have given any 
explanation that anybody can follow—maybe someone can, but | 
cannot. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Will Mr. Taber yield there? Maybe I can clarify 
it, or at any rate clarify my mind about it. 

As I understand it, this item of $250 million, or $250,280,000, repre- 
sents appropriations which will take care of 1956 and will also permit 
you to advance, if you desire to do so, for the first 3 months of 1957. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Denton. I thought it was 1 month. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. I thought you said that although you were 
directed to advance only 1 month you could advance 3 months? 

Mr. Foster. We can advance 3 months under the language in our 
appropriation. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Under the amount of money provided here? 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Then I repeat my question: That item is suffi- 
cient, with what you had advanced before, to take care of 1956—or 
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the amount you will have between now and June—and advance 
enough money to the States for the first 3 months of 1957? 

Mr. Foster. No, Mr. Congressman, it is on the other end. The 
money is to take care of 1956 only, but it permits us to advance in 
June of this year, 1955, the money that will be needed immediately, 
beginning in 1956, the first quarter of 1956. And we have been doing 
this now for several years. 

As I pointed out a few moments ago, in June of 1954, we advanced 
out of 1955 funds, $49,830,000. 

Mr. Fernanpez. When? 

Mr. Foster. In June of 1954. 

Mr. FernanveEz. Well, how could you advance money from 1955, 
when it had not been appropriated? 

Mr. Foster. We had authority, sir, in our appropriation, to do that. 
That is what this language authorizes us to do, to advance out of 
subsequent-year appropriations, an amount approximating one quarter 
of a year, to the States. 

Mr. Frernanpez. So that this change in the bookkeeping there 
merely permits you to catch up, is that it? 

Mr. Fosrrr. That is about right, sir. 

What we did here was advance the $49,430,000 which was 1 quarter, 
in June of 1954. Normally, in June of this year we would have ad- 
vanced something in the neighborhood of $60 million to the States, 
which would have been 1 quarter of the year. But for purposes of 
this record, the advance is set at $21 million, or 1 month, for 1955, so 
that the difference between the $49,830,000 which we advanced in 
June of 1954, and the $21 million, makes up this adjustment of 
$28,830,000 and has the effect of stating the expenditures for 1955 to 
be $200,670,000. 

Now, visualize it the other way for a moment. We advanced 
$49,830,000 in June of 1954. If we had advanced $63 million in June 
of 1955, there would not have been this adjustment item on the minus 
side. It would have been on the plus side, and it would have shown 
that the expenditures, or the direct obligations for 1955, would be— 
I can calculate it here—about $241 million, rather than $200,670,000. 

Mr. Denton. Do I understand correctly that we are appropriat- 
ing money for 1956, and $28 million also for 1955? 

Mr. Keenan. No, sir; it is all for the 12 months of 1956. This 
came about several years ago, for this reason: Sometimes the Con- 
gress does not make the appropriation until late in July or August. 
There are some States that, under their laws, must have the cash 
before they can actually keep the people on the payrolls. So we 
sought a device, and we talked it over with this committee at that 
time, so that we could provide moneys to the States in June to tide 
them over in case the Congress had not appropriated the budget for 
the period beginning July 1, but it comes out of the money that the 
Congress is to appropriate for the period beginning July 1. 

Mr. Denton. 1956? 

Mr. Keenan. 1956. It is all within a 12-month period. It is 
simply the authority to advance money in June of the preceding fiscal 
year in case the Congress has not appropriated yet the funds for the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. Denton. It is money that you are advancing in June that will 


be spent by them in July? 
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Mr. Keenan. In July, and it is within the figure for the 12 months. 

Mr. Denton. I see. 

Mr. Fernanvez. So that in effect this language appropriates an 
indeterminate amount of money to be advanced, before the appro- 
priation is enacted? 

Mr. Fosrrr. It is not a completely indeterminate amount, Mr. 
Congressman, because it limits it to approximately one quarter of the 
appropriations, so that would fix a maximum on it. 

Mr. Keenan. We were in the habit of appropriating one quarter, 
but the Budget Bureau this year has said, ‘‘We are going to show an 
appropriation of just a l-month advance.”’ 

Mr. Taser. When did that $28,830,000 first begin to appear? Is 
this its first appearance? 

Mr. Foster. This is the first appearance in the record. That is 
right, sir. But we actually made the grant of the $49,830,000 to the 
States last June, in June of 1954, of which this $28 million is a part. 

Mr. Taper. And the previous year you had granted a smaller 
amount? 

Mr. Fostrr. That is right, because our appropriations were smaller. 
Now, this year, Mr. Congressman, we are going to grant 1 month in 
June of 1955, and therefore it can be contemplated this way. In 1955 
we expect to spend $21 million plus the $229,500,000, but from last 
vear we have an adjustment of a minus $49,830,000, so it brings this 
figure down to the $200,670,000. 

Mr. Taper. As the amount which will be obligated in 1955; 
is that it? 

Mr. Foster. That is the total direct obligations that will appear in 
the Treasury books for 1955 for this item; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I just do not understand that $28,830,000. There 
does not seem to be any good explanation of it. 

Mr. Foster. It represents strictly the difference between the 
amount we advanced last June to the States and the amount we 
contemplate advancing this June, the difference between $49,830,000 
and $21 million. 

Mr. Taper. I do not see any explanation for it except window 
dressing. 

Mr. Focarry. That is all it was, Mr. Chairman, a year ago, because 
it did show up this way in the budget a year ago, but it showed up in 
a good way, because it showed a minus $27 million instead of a plus $28 
million, as it shows here. So it made the budget look that much 
better. 

Mr. Fosrer. Visualize what will happen a year from now. We have 
included here $21 million as an advance grant to the States for 
1 month for 1956. Yet the probabilities are that when we get around 
to making that grant, we will not make the $21 million grant, but we 
will make approximately a $60 million grant to them for a full quarter. 

Mr. Taser. Where does the $21 million show anywhere in your 
justifications? 

Mr. Fostrr. No, the $21 million does not show on this sheet at all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Taser. That is just out of the air? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think one point might be made, Mr. Chairman, 
and that is, as far as the States are concerned, the amount of money 
that is involved here is confined to the fiscal year 1955, and that 
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amount if $229,550,000, and for the fiseal year 1956 the amount of 
money that would be available if this budget is approved would be the 
$250,280,000 for the 12 months of the fiscal year 1956. None of this 
makes any difference, as far as the States are concerned, except that 
it permits them to get the money prior to July 1. 

Mr. Taper. Well, this is the kind of a thing you get into every 
time you try to juggle your bookkeeping. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is right. 

Mr. Hand? 

CLAIMANT'S JOB RIGHTS 


Mr. Hanpv. Mr. Goodwin or Mr. Motley, will you refresh my 
memory on the basic legislation about the rights of a claimant for 
unemployment benefits? 

Must he take only the same kind of job he has held, or an analogous 
job in the same category, or must he take any kind of employment, 
or does that depend on State laws? 

Mr. Goopwin. It depends on State laws. And the State laws 
generally have the phrase “suitable work.’’ Now, that is a general 
provision that is subject to somewhat different interpretations by 
different State officials. But I would say that most of the States 
apply the time factor in deciding what is suitable work.. 

If a skilled man becomes unemployed, the State officials have gener- 
ally taken the position that he should be allowed a reasonable time to 
try to locate a job in his own profession or his own skill, whatever it is. 

As time goes on, if he is unable to locate a job in that skill, then 
there are increasing amounts of pressure for lien to take the next 
best thing he can get. That is the general way this is administered 
in the States. But your point about depending on State law and 
also on State administration is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Hann. Generally the line is suitable. 

Mr. Goopwiy. Yes, suitable employment. 

Mr. Hanp. And it is a matter of determination by the adminis- 
trative authorities? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mort tery. Our records, which are part of the Jocal offices, are 
made available to the Unemployment Service, and we make a referral 
of the workers to the job, and that information is turned over to them 
If a man refuses to accept that job, then the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Service makes a determination as to whether the job offered 
was suitable. 

Mr. Hann. The difficulty is that sometimes theory does not work 
out in practice, if the pressure that you speak of is not really there. 
That is a matter of State administration and not your concern, 
particularly. 

Mr. Goopwin. We are generally concerned with it, although it is a 
specific responsibility of the States. Sometimes, of course, you get 
the problem of mass layoffs. Take Detroit, for instance, when they 
are going to have a model changeover in their automobile industry. 
You get thousands and thousands of automobile workers laid off, 
and many of them are skilled. They are inclined not to do much 
about this kind of a provision in the law, because there are not jobs 
to which they can be referred until that situation is corrected gen- 
erally. So what State agencies are able to do with this particular 
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provision in the State law depends on their workload. But in general 
they are giving an increasing amount of attention to those who are 
on unemployment insurance for a long period. 

Mr. Hanp. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


Amounts available for obligation 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


ae ee | ————— | 











DEE OE CIID... acilin centre bindse ritmo ceemupte 77, 900, 000 | $126,000, 000 | $150, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward.--_..........-..---.---- 1, 292, 608 - eg ee 
Available from subsequent year appropriation. --.-......--.-- 36, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 
RR Ot ne na akc atnakankatnestianbabmak banumenaahiiin .| —36, 000, 000 —12, 500, 000 
ROOTVST TY GE PLO’ FORE COUN avian ln i cccnddinn secntnsndchcciencéddceuns By BO Ole F..602-5.4...- 
Total available for obligation __................-.-..-.-- 115, 192,608 | 131,137, 774 150, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward_............-......-....- COR CERAOe Ndsdidaicacsadncdeovcdtbhsdsdien 





Unobligated balance, estimated savings.............--...---.- —4, 844, 573 |.---...-------]-------------- 
| 82, 876,875 | 131, 137,774 ; 150, 000, 000 


PEEINNS INIIUE o anerenetisn cnn sscupesteinnededasdanage 


Obligations by activities 


Unemployment compensation for veterans: 


UA pos asd, eae Bs Reta) ME Be EY PAD ASN $82, 876, 875 
RR acdigdh cad. Uae wk deste 20. LAO) tees oll 131, 137, 774 
Sihcnrsl.tecined elses tatint Senticaiiaiatmeni died eth atl oe hk al 150, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


eR a ene ee $82, 876, 875 
ne eee a eee ae ke ee ee a 131, 137, 774 
WOOD sick be ieee ee beh 150, 000, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 




















Obtiesbed balances browahs Bet wend «onc cc iisncde caste seksiocnidiniaseecmosens Oe 7 ee 

Obligations incurred during the year.................-..-.---- $82, 876, 875 131, 137,774 | $150, 000, 000 

82, 876,875 | 132, 162, 502 150, 000, 000 

Adjustment of prior year obligations (repayment)-_..........--|_.....-------- 8 300; GEO fee dnccden ict 

Obligated balance carried forward.........................---- onal, Gls FE bn ntestcundineocRbdtnssekcsimee 

NE COR viciectnaknactdnccnbancetennuabeasance 81, 852, 147 _ 130, 995, 888 150, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: i ; : ° 

Out of current authorisations ..........-nes0s--e-eneceeess 72, 030, 699 90, 000, 000 137, 500, 000 

oe fg ee ee eee 1, 292, 608  § 4 ee ae ee 

Out of authorization to expend from Coe year 
Ri acs 0ksbceeteitedesndabucebebieadmebdwkiaiane 8, 528, 840 12, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Goodwin, the next item will be on unemploy- 
ment compensation for veterans. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


We will insert your general statement at this point: 


STATEMENT OF RoBERT C. Goopwin, Drrector, BuREAU oF EMPLOYMENT 
Security, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON 1956 APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS’ PROGRAM (BENEFIT PAYMENTS) 


We are requesting $150 million for unemployment compensation for veterans 
for 1956 an increase of $24 million over the $126 million appropriated for 1955. 

These funds provide for the payment of unemployment compensation benefits 
to eligible unemployed veterans of service on or after June 27, 1950. The Presi- 
dent in a recent proclamation, established January 31, 1955, as the terminal 
date governing eligibility of military personnel for veterans’ benefits under title 
IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. This is not expected 
to decrease the amount of benefits to be paid during 1956. 

There are two major factors which affect the amount required for UCV benefit 
payments, the number of veterans in the labor force and the rate of insured 
unemployment anticipated. The total number of veterans in the labor force in 
an average week in 1956 is estimated at 3,845,600, an increase of 873,200 over 
the 1955 average of 2,972,400. It is estimated that this factor alone would 
increase benefit costs in 1956 by $34,197,000 over 1955. 

However, we have assumed that the gradual rise in the economic activity in 
1956 will result in a lower rate of insured unemployment among Korean veterans. 
The 1956 rate is 3.6 percent, a drop of about 5 percent from the 1955 rate of 3.8 
percent. This factor alone, would result in a savings of $5,994,600. 

As these Korean veterans are assimilated into the labor force they are accumu- 
lating more State wage credits and greater eligibility for State benefits, thereby 
reducing the potential claim on unemployment compensation for veterans funds. 
Therefore, ““UCV only” payments as a percentage of all payments have been 
estimated at 81 pereent instead of the estimated 1955 experience of 84 percent, 
with a resulting decrease in the estimate of $3,755,400. The accumulation of 
State credits by these veterans also has had the effect of reducing the amount of 
each supplemental payment. In 1954 supplemental payments averaged $7.95. 
We are estimating that each such payment will be $7.50 in 1955 and that this will 
be reduced to $7 in 1956. This results in a decrease of $447,000 in the estimate. 

With the new positions being requested in the salaries and expenses appropria- 
tion, the Federal Bureau will increase its review of State agency operations to 
insure that all available and potential State wage credits of veteran claimants are 
utilized before unemployment insurance payments are supplemented or fully paid 
from Federal funds. 

Our request has not taken into consideration the Defense Department’s proposed 
accelerated discharge rate for 1955 and 1956 as its effect is not yet known. How- 
ever, if the rate is increased to the extent that a larger number of veterans could 
not be absorbed by the economy it may be necessary to request a supplemental 
appropriation in 1955 and 1956. 


Mr. Focarrty. This is one of your new programs. You had avail- 
able in 1955, $126 million, and your estimate is for $150 million. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. What is this “‘unobligated balance brought forward, 
$27 million’’? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is 1955, carried over to fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Fogarty. We appropriated $126 million? 

Mr. Love. We drew in advance from the 1955 money in 1954 to 
make a grant to the States so they would have the money to pay 
benefits immediately. We drew $36 million of that money, but we 
used a little over $8 million. So we carried over the other $27 million 
for use in 1955. 

This is another case where we make a 1 month advance to the States. 
We have authority to draw amounts of money for one quarter. 

Mr. Fogarty. Was this explained a year ago? 

Mr. Love. I don’t believe we got into this last year, sir. We got 
into the other problems but not this. 
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ADJUSTMENTS IN BUDGET SCHEDULES 


Mr. Focarry. You had better explain each of these adjustment 
figures. For the benefit of the record I think we should include the 
page from the justifications that we are using as a basis for discussion. 


Appropriation title: Unemployment compensation for veterans, Bureau of 
Employment Security—Amounts available for obligation 


1955 1956 


Speen ID cacti unwind) ata aeenacemnkeenaraditee ___.....|. $126, 000, 000 | $150, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward _ z : ee See oe Wt ate hws csCn see 


Recovery of prior year obligations 1, 166, 614 | 














Available from subsequent year appropri ation - aden thd ckobiicdsatadihs 12,500,000 | —_-12, 500, 000 
pT "=k eee eee ee De fe eis ce bee — 36, 000, 000 | —12,000, 000 
lt cuseitentiessnisttit cntilldlliassiatiendtinciiaiialisiiitaans 
Total aren Mer ehh oS. ss hs ks Wie ak .| 131,% 37, 774 150, 000, 000 
Page | Description 1955 base | Estimate, | Chang 
No. ae — 1956 oe 
| 
6 | Unemployment compensation for veterams_____.__.__- $131, 137, 774 | $150, 000,000 | +$18, 862, 226 


Mr. Love. Did I explain the $27 million satisfactorily? 

Mr. Fogarty. No 

Mr. Love. Let me start from the beginning. 

Mr. Fogarty. We appropriated $ $126 million, is that correct, for 
1955? 

Mr. Lover. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have another base here of $131 million. What 
does that mean? What is the difference between $126 million and 
$131 million? 

Mr. Love. Here, again, you get into the adjustments which occur 
to the appropriation. There is no question about the appropriation 
for 1955 being $126 million. From this $126 million, we have the 
authority under our appropriation language to draw roughly one 
quarter of the money. We drew $36 million in 1954, June of 1954, to 
send out to the States so that starting July 1 they could pay benefits. 

Despite the fact that we drew the $36 million out of the Treasury, 
we went out to the States just over $8 million. Therefore, we had this 
$27 million left over which we carried over for use during 1955. That 
is really not an addition to the $126 million; it is a part of the $126 
million carried over in that way. Then we also have authority that 
in 1954 any funds which we granted to a State, 1954 funds, which they 
did not expend for benefit payments, we have authority under our 
appropriation to recover it from the States, and put it back into the 
appropriation then current, which at that time was the 1955 appro- 
priation. 

So we had given the States what you might call breakage money. 
We can never tell how much they are going to need. ‘There was 
$1,166,000 too much for 1954, so we pulled it back and we are going 
to use it in 1955 if we have to. 

The next item is available from subsequent year appropriation. 
Here we come into a somewhat similar deal to the other. We have 
shown here one-twelfth of the $150 million that we are asking for 1956, 
saying that we will draw in 1955, June of 1955, one-twelfth of our 
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1956 money to send out to the States so that at the start of July 1955, 
they can continue to pay benefits in the new year. That shows up as 
a plus in 1955, and it shows up as a minus in 1956. 

Your next item is the $36 million that I mentioned before which 
we drew from the Treasury actually in 1954. 

Mr. Taser. Was that appropriated, or what? How did you draw 
it? 

Mr. Love. We have authority in our appropriation language, sir, 
which enables us to draw one-quarter of our money for advances to 
the States. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Before it is appropriated? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. There is a specific section dealing with drawing 
money from the subsequent appropriations. 

Mr. Fogarty. In the next line, after the $36 million you have 
explained, you have an item of $12 million? 

Mr. Love. You have the item available from subsequent year ap- 
propriation in your 1955 column. ‘That is a plus $12.5 million. That 
shows up in 1956, in the next line, available in prior year, as a minus 
item. And then that plus item in the 1956 column of available from 
subsequent year appropriation is what we anticipate that we will 
draw out of the 1957 appropriation to expend in June of 1956. That 
is why the budget year column always balances off to the amount of the 
appropriation, because be always anticipate that in the year following 
the budget year, the advance to the budget year will be the same as the 
advance in the budget year to the current year. 

Mr. Keenan. We have to make an assumption for 1957 in the 1956 
column. 

Mr. Focartry. And that is the $12 million? 

Mr. Keenan. $12.5 million. It is a typographical error. 

Mr. Fogarty. I see. You are asking then, for an increase of 
$18,862,000 over what you had available in 1955; is that correct? 

Mr. Love. On that basis, yes, sir. Actually, we are asking for 
$24 million. 

1956 INCREASE OVER 1955 EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Focarry. How much of the $131 million you have available 
of 1955 do you think you are going to spend? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think our latest figures would indicate $126 
million. The total for the first 6 months was $53,563,000, with the 
heaviest part of the load coming in the second 6 months. It is a 
little hard to tell, but we think that we will use a major part of it. 
You see, the load is increasing all the time. 

Mr. Focarry. The figures we had yesterday were that the number 
discharged are going to be down in 1956 from what they were in 1955. 

Mr. Goopwin. Those discharged in 1956? 

Mr. Focarty. Will be lower than the number of men discharged 
in 1955. 

Mr. Love. There are still more veterans being discharged every day 
who become eligible for this program, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Goopwin. It is a cumulative figure. 

Mr. Foearry. It has been in operation for 2 years now? 

Mr. Goopwin. A little over 2 years. 

Mr. Focarry. And you are asking for about as much in 1956 as it 
has taken to operate this program since it started? 
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Mr. Goopwin. I think that is approximately right; yes. 
This table shows two of the major workload items and benefit- 


payment costs since the beginning of the program: 


BurREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Veterans unemployment 





compensation (benefits): Estimated national totals of 


UCV initial claims, weeks covered by continued claims, and amount of compen- 
sation by months, fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1955 


FISCAL YEAR 1953 
























































Weeks cov- Amount of compensation 2 
Totalinitial) ered by 
Month claims! continued UCV supple 
lai 1 TCV ; “ 
claims UCV only mental Total 
| 
oe ee ed 16, 126 8, 819 $78, 468 $1, 765 $80, 233 
DORR 6c otk Jo cod aL wan docu 17, 012 51, 797 943, 274 31, 183 974, 457 
PEE ecg nb cenenadn anes reat 25, 634 101, 228 2, 035, 372 73, 822 2, 109, 194 
ts gg RARE ee 30, 635 146, 695 3, 127, 122 113, 419 3, 240, 541 
NIN, . ct, 2k deo Seabee 23, 732 166, 639 3, 498, 748 145, 781 3, 644, 529 
iain tn et etc eae 22, 681 183, 780 4, 297, 836 160, 500 4, 458, 336 
BE Acunkehe kisvanede obdaudosaadahe 19, 973 165, 977 3, 728, 995 131, 248 3, 860, 243 
SUNN its sci Setniscearkc Guech kksccais Rinteneibdeaeeiatale 19, 061 136, 757 2, 997. 552 121, 649 3, 119, 201 
Pegi ees be ensee see 24, 397 136, 990 2, 989, 300 114, 854 3, 104, 154 
ice ti hk eee 199, 251 1, 098, 682 23, 696, 667 894, 221 24, 590, 888 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 
| | 
Bs aataite cnn ponaees whee amine 27, 205 149, 378 $3, 162, 850 $121, 412 $3, 284, 262 
ME cthbbathinaqncedanchhss.shee 23, 500 144, 130 3, 114, 485 140, 753 3, 255, 238 
IN csc ttn mio. ncaa 21, 013 134, 449 2, 903, 581 123, 681 3, 027, 262 
Roe a bho un sneer ade ee 24, 233 117, 702 2, 475, 550 108, 158 2, 583, 708 
OE i ibn a ossitsictn xis me aniewciies 34, 448 154, 357 2, 917, 047 147, 090 3, 064, 137 
|S Rate ia intra ses 46, 311 241, 793 4, 807, 923 240, 727 5, 048, 650 
IES BO ose a csktiids<s cnetdaceds 56, 488 307, 907 6, 229, 412 329, 627 6, 559. 039 
February...-.-.--- sain Sdn Metis Sai ce 49, 291 390, 724 7, 570, 580 459, 562 8, 030, 142 
ead id A OE. ca 52, 435 473, 941 10, 342, 000 585, 475 10, 927, 475 
SR erit no candida es nek Ng ices G 43, 794 450, 002 9, 629, 623 558, 608 10, 188, 231 
I oa lnk on bc oe eden ate sinbontetee 40, 952 400, 566 8, 499, 982 484, 745 8, 984, 727 
SUE tint Wake tek esha Lid Eien Shoe 53, 935 438, 733 9, 059, 623 485, 430 9, 545, 053 
iccdk i dotuwcsacldeacekunee 473, 605 | 3, 403, 682 70, 712, 656 3, 785, 268 74, 497, 924 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 
Sei : ss 
WG histsi8 sai ticasel cecdetaxdee 49, 328 434, 918 $9, 519, 142 $417, 332 $9, 936, 474 
NR ii ES ee sikh ead ci eee 51, 214 457, 535 9, 746, 574 437, 934 10, 184, 508 
I a doco cosa hceracteuereans 39, 222 410, 644 9, 045, 277 | 386, 712 9, 431, 989 
SSS bb itksn sbiidd saa ae eects 39, 713 326, 554 7, 042, 268 293, 428 7, 335, 696 
TIE isisiacine x:siksis wise elec pice ain io 47, 094 356, 344 7, 122, 789 308, 278 7, 431, 067 
CPOE So cco i 56, 623 418, 347 8, 828, 020 415, 980 9, 244, 000 
"Tous, Cmte. 5 os cc nce. 283, 194 2, 404, 342 51, 304, 070 2, 259, 664 ___ 2,250, 664 | 53, 563, 734 
Cumulative total, October 
1952-December 1954-__..----- 956,050 | 6,906,706 | 145, 713, 393 6, 939, 153 152, 652, 546 
| 





1 Taken from ES 209 Rept. 


2 Total State expenditures (net figures) taken from ES 186 Rept. 


Breakdown into UCV only and UCV 


supplemental payments computed from ES 213 Rept. by adjusting unadjusted gross expenditures to totals 
reported on Form ES 186. Net figures for ““‘UCV only” and ‘‘UCV supplemental”’ payments are not re- 


ported 


Mr. Focarty. Why should the program cost just about as much 
in the 1 year 1956 as it has cost in the 2 previous years? 
Mr. Goopwin. Well, it has been growing because the workload 
has been growing. 
Mr. Fogarty. The number of eligible veterans, do you mean? 


Senate 
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Mr. Goopwin. The number eligible, and, of course, this past year 
we have had a big increase in the rate of unemployment of this group. 
That also has pushed the cost up. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is the rate of unemployment very much higher in 
this particular group than in the civilian labor forces? 

Mr. Goopwin. The insured unemployment figure for this group is 
lower than it is for the State system as a whole. 

Mr. Focarry. But still the number of eligibles is going up and up? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. In 1954, on the veterans, the rate was 
3.1 percent, and in 1955 it went up to 3.8 percent. We are estimating 
a little drop in that for 1956, down to 3.6. 


ELIGIBILITY PERIOD 


Mr. Foaarty. These men do not wait for a year or two before they 
apply, do they? 

r. Goopwin. These men 
Mr. Fogarty. Do they not generally apply as soon as they get out? 
Mr. Goopwin. They are not eligible for the period of time for 

which they receive dismissal pay. 

Mr. Foacarry. Mustering-out pay, do you mean? 

Mr. Goopwin. Mustering-out pay which is available up to 3 
months. Most of them have the 3 months and they are not eligible 
within that period. 

Mr. Fogarty. So those who would come into this program or who 
would apply under this program would take advantage of it the week 
after that 3-month period ended, would they not? 

Mr. Goopwin. They are eligible at that time. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is it not logical to assume that they would apply 
at that time and not wait? 

Mr. Goopwin. If they are unemployed; yes. If they are unem- 
ployed, and if we are not able to offer them jobs, sir, through the 
Employment Service. 

Mr. Keenan, Unless they take GI training. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. They are not eligible if they take 
GI training. 

Mr. Hann. They cannot claim it after they come out of college, 
can they, or can they? 

Mr. Krrnan. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. If this program is still in operation. 

Mr. Fogarty. It does not seem to me that this program ought to 
be going up and up if unemployment is leveling off. 





TOTAL OF ELIGIBLES INCREASED BY DEMOBILZATION 


Mr. Goopwin. The rate we are estimating for 1956 is down 0.2 
of a point. The number that are eligible is what is going up, because 
additional ones are being demobilized. That is the figure that is 
going up. 

Mr. Foaarty. The figure that we have on demobilization for next 
year is smaller than the demobilization figure of 1955. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. But that still means that the total 
figure goes up, because whatever number is demobilized is added to 
those that are already out. 
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Mr. Kernan. There is no time period on the eligibility in this. 
Veterans that were discharged 3 years ago, you see, may at the end 
of their 90-day mustering-out period have found a job and gone to 
work for 2 years. If they become unemployed now they are still 
eligible. 

TERMINATION OF VETERANS’ BENEFIT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Denton. How long does this program run? 

Mr. Goopwin. Let me give you the figures on this point. In 1954, 
in the average week, there were 2,122,000 veterans who were eligible 
in this program. All they had to be was unemployed and in the labor 
force ready to take a job to get it. 

In 1955, that figure went up — 2,122,000 to 2,972,000. In 1956 
we estimate that the figure will go up to 3,845,000. Those figures 
are round numbers. There is where your increase in workload is 
coming from. In 1955 the rate was 3.8, and in 1956 we are estimating 
the rate at 3.6. But putting those two together, you still come up 
with a $24 million increase. 

I would just like to add, sir, that you probably all saw that the 
President’s proclamation on the veterans’ benefit programs included 
this as one of those involved in the termination date. That is not 
expected to decrease the amount of benefits paid during 1956. It 
will not actually come into effect until 1957. It shuts off for those 
going into the service now, after the end of January of this year, but 
it will not affect those coming out of the service until 1957. 

Mr. Focarry. So under the law as written now, those who are in 
the service prior to January 31 of this year are eligible for these 
unemployment benefits? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. That is, provided they meet all the requirements. 
If they meet the requirements and are not working and cannot find a 
job, we have to appropriate the amount of money that is needed for 
their unemployment compensation; is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. That is why we have recommended 
on this program, and the same thing is true ‘with the unemployment 
compensation for Federal employees, that we believe it would be 
desirable to have open end on both of these appropriations for the 
reasons that you have outlined, and we have so recommended. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Fernandez? 

Mr. Fernanpez. I have only one question. The veterans, when 
they come out, can qualify. Now, if they find a job and work for a 
period and then are discharged, they can still qualify under this 
program? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; they can still qualify under this program. 
However, if they develop benefits under a State program, then those 
are taken into account in paying the benefit and the cost to the Federal 
Government is reduced by that amount. 

Mr. FerNAnvpez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. LanuaAm. No questions. 


Mr, Fogarty. Mr. Denton? 
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VETERANS ELIGIBLE UNTIL 1959 


Mr. Denton. This law covers veterans who were in the Armed 
Forces in June 1950, and it counts:the time until January 31, 1955. 
How long a. period does it run for? When does the time on it run out? 

Mr. Goopwin. The stop order on it which the President put through 
recently would cut it off on any one entering the service after the end 
of January. 

Mr. Denton. That is not what I mean. I mean how long can they 
draw benefits? 

Mr. Goopwin. 26 weeks. 

Mr. Denton. When did you say the law would run out? 

Mr. Goopwin. They are entitled to 26 weeks. 

Mr. Denton. Suppose some man was in the Armed Forces in June 
1950, then. Could he draw benefits 10 years from now? 

Mr. Sicrz1aNo. There is a cutoff in the President’s proclamation 
for a five-year period, so 1959 would be the 

Mr. Denton. So any man who was in the Armed Forces up to 
January 31, could take advantage of this law up until 1959? 

Mr. SiciL1ANno. It is about 5 years, I think, from the date of the 
issuance of the proclamation. 

Mr. Denton. He might have been going to law school, or in college 
before going into service but when he comes out, if he is out of work, 
he can take advantage of it? 

Mr. Src1n1ANo. Yes, sir, that is right. We are still talking about 
the possibility of recommending to the Congress some kind of a cutoff 
date. But the proclamation does give an alternate cutoff date of 5 
years. 

Mr. Denton. It does not make any difference what we do with 
this. These benefits still must be paid to veterans who are eligible. 
It is about as broad as that. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. Frernanpez. But that is for 26 weeks only? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; 26 weeks at $26. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And thereafter, he does not have any more? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Taber? 





RATE OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much have you obligated this year? 

Mr. Goopwin. Through December 31, the State expenditures were 
$53,563,734. 

Mr. Taser. Can you tell me what they were on September 30, the 
end of the first quarter? 

Mr. Goopwin. The end of the first quarter was $29,552,971. 

Mr. Taper. Is there anything additional to indicate that the re- 
quirements will be more next year? If this thing goes on the way it 
is going now, you are running about $25 million a quarter and that 
would make $100 million instead of $150 million, which is your request. 

Mr. Goopwin. There are two factors there. One is that the next 
two quarters of this year are heavier from the standpoint of claims, 
particularly this quarter we are in right now, on which we do not have 
the figures. 
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That increases the rate of unemployment among this group. In 
addition to that, the number that are eligible for the benefits is 
increasing month by month. 

Mr. Taser. The number that are eligible, for the 3 months that 
ended December 31—and that is where you are running into cold 
weather—required $24 million as against $29 million in the summer 
period when there is a lot more farm employment and other outdoor 
employment. 

Mr. Goopwin. The months of October and November are high- 
employment months. In December it starts down a little bit. But 
you do not get the sharp drop until January. The problem can be 
pointed out in terms of last year’s experience, Mr. Taber. For the 
first 6 months of last year, the figure was $20 million—it was 
$20,263,257 —and for the last 6 months it was $54 234,000. 

Mr. Taser. It was $20 million for the first 6 months? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That meant some increase in rates, did it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. I was going to say that. 

Mr. Taser. So that would not be anything to go by, whereas this 
period shows your rates are the same in the latter half of the 6 months 
as they were in the first half. The rates did not go up last year. 

Mr. Love. The average payment remained the same throughout 
the period, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. No, I am talking about your rates of payments. They 
were not raised during that 6-month period. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. They are a fixed payment by the 
Federal law. 

Mr. Taser. But the year before they were increased. 

Mr. Keenan. No, sir. It is $26 for 26 weeks, as originally passed 
by the Congress. It has never changed. 

Mr. Goopwin. I thought what you were referring to was the 
increase in unemployment during that period. 

Mr. Taper. No, but you did get a big increase a year ago in the 
last 6 months of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Goopwin. In the amount of unemployment, but not in 
the rate. 

Mr. Taser. In the amount of money paid out? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. That increase seems to have dropped off. 

Let me ask you another question. It looks like you would have 
25 or 30 million dollars left at the end of the year, any way, does it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. We do not think so. There may be a very slight 
balance, but the figures do not indicate that to us. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have any figures for January, do you? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have an estimate. The estimate is about 
$10,150,000. 

Mr. Taper. $10 million? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Unemployment is going back up again. 

Mr. Keenan. Unemployment nationally tends to go up in January, 
right after Christmas, and the unemployment rate is reflected in the 
rate of claims on the unemployment compensation for veterans. 
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ADVANCES FROM SUBSEQUENT YEAR FUNDS 


Mr. Taser. I do not understand these budget tables for this item. 
They show that you had $126 million appropriated and $1,166,000 
recovery of prior year obligations, and then $27 million unobligated 
balance carried forward. So instead of just the $126 million, you had 
$28 more, or $154 million to operate on for the current fiscal year, did 
you not? 

Mr. Love. That is not entirely correct, Mr. Congressman. You 
have to take off that $36 million item. 

Mr. Keenan. That is available in prior year. 

Mr. Love. Actually, the total amount of money available to us, 
with the recovery from last year, is about $127 million, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. I do not understand that kind of bookkeeping either. 

Mr. Love. I could make it as simple as possible, Mr. Taber, by 
saying that the states can spend for benefit payments in 1955 
$127,166,614. That is the top dollar available to them for benefit 
payments in 1955. 

Mr. Taser. There is not a statute that permits the carrying for- 
ward of unobligated balances, then? 

Mr. Love. The only amount which we can expend in the way of 
unobligated balances is where we grant a State too much money in 
1 year, we can pick it up the next year and use it. But that is a 
restricted amount. 

Mr. Taser. Where does this $27 million figure that you have in 
here come from. I am speaking of the $27,471,160 of unobligated 
balance carried forward. I just do not understand that. 

Mr. Love. The $27 million is the balance left after we drew in 
1954, from the 1955 money, $36 million. We drew $36 million out 
of the Treasury, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Taser. You mean you did not have any unobligated balance 
at the end; is that right? 

Mr. Love. We have cash, unobligated balance, but it was out of 
1955 money, which we had drawn in advance. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean you spent more money in 1954 than you 
had? 

Mr. Love. Than was appropriated for 1954; yes, sir. We always 
do that by drawing money from the subsequent year. 

Mr. Taper. You do? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You always draw ahead? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir; so that no veteran is denied his payment for 
lack of money. We drew $36 million out of the Treasury, Mr. Con- 
gressman, and then we only put $8 million into the States. Therefore, 
we had $27 million left over out of the $36 million, which carried over 
into 1955, for which it had been appropriated originally. I think the 
most important thing with regard to this, Mr. Congressman, is that 
there is available for benefit payments in 1955 $127 million. 

Mr. Taser. In 1955? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Hand? 


58736—55——_14 
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STATE AND FEDERAL RATES 


Mr. Hann. Let me get this clear. If a man is mustered out and 
does get a job in his home State, and he works for a while and then 
loses his job, I take it that he must apply to the State unemployment 
office and get his benefits there, and that your only obligation to him 
is to make up the difference, if any, between those State benefits and 
your $26 under this program? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Hann. He cannot take his choice and come directly to you 
and get his $26? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. The important thing on that is the 
States are responsible for the administration of both programs. In 
other words, they administer the program for the Federal Govern- 
ment, so he is coming to the State official in both cases. But you 
are right in terms of how the money is charged. He has credits 
under the State unemployment insurance system, and that is deducted 
before the charge is made to the Federal Government. 


RATE OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Hanp. In your justifications you have a total available for 
obligations, fiscal 1955, $131 million plus; is that correct? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir; that includes the advances. 

Mr. Hanp. That includes everything? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. Out of that amount, how much have you spent so far? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is the figure I gave a while ago, $53.5 million, 
and then there was an estimate for January of approximately 
$10,150,000. 

Mr. Hanno. At the end of December 31, 1954, you spent $53 
million plus? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hann. Leaving you about $80 million. Do you anticipate 
you will spend all of that? 

Mr. Goopwin. The rate will go up, as indicated by this January 
estimate, which is based upon reports for part of the month. 

Mr. Hanp. Then even if the rate in each month is as high as it is 
in January, if your estimate is correct, that will only be $60 million, 
will it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. March is usually our peak month. 
It is possible that there will be a little left. 

Mr. Hanp. If there is, according to my guess, some $20 million 
left, do you still think you would need $150 million for 1956? Have 
you calculated that? 

Mr. Goopwin. We did not calculate carrying over anything; no. 

Mr. Hann. The request to us for $150 million does not anticipate 
any surplus left at the end of this year? 

Mr. Love. Could I answer you this way: The only authority we 
have for using prior-year money is if we have given an amount to 
the States for benefit payments, we can recover any amount that 
they did not expend for benefit payments. But we only grant to a 
State what we think they are going to use, and if we did not think 
there was a need for $10 million in the States, we would not grant it 
and it would revert to the Treasury. We could not use it. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FepDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Amounts available for obligation 





1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 





$10, 000,000 | $40, 000, 000 
3,300,000 | 3, 300, 000 
ee See aeR | —3, 300. 000 





13, 300, 000 | 40, 000, 000 
' 





Obligations by activities 


Unemployment compensation for Federal employees: 
Sr aennadh ght kt oe Ne = Mr tne oarried an $13, 300, 000 
i htcd. mababt® eelanannnd cee tammnaahes ahtch onan 40, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
UR ee he rr ee ee ene on ae $13, 300, 000 
BO in ae ee oe ete a ie eee a ee Eee 40, 000, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 





| | 
| 1954actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
FP themman tert enitneedieeny sternbipmenne 


Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures) __.-_|_......-.-...-| $13,300,000 | $40, 000, 000 








Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. --....-.-.-..------.-------- eS a 10, 000, 000 36, 700, 000 
Out of authorization to expend from subsequent year | 
emmmerrieiiitcs 2.556.233 4. cas coves levee <b heat onaes- anv er 3, 300, 000 | 3, 300. 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarty. The next item is Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees. We will insert your general statement in the 
record at this point, Mr. Goodwin. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RosperT C. Goopwin, Director, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SE- 
curRITY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON 1956 APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


The program for unemployment compensation for Federal employees was au- 
thorized by the Congress when it added title XV to the Social Security Act on 
September 1, 1954. Title XV provides for the payment of unemployment com- 
pensation to eligible unemployed former Federal employees through State em- 
ployment security agencies on the same basis end under the same terms, as if the 
Federal we.ges had been earned in insured employment in thet State. 

Our initial request to the Congress for this program wes for $25 million. This 
was to cover claims for those Federal workers whose employment was terminated 
in the period January 1, to June 30, 1955 as well as those who were already sepa- 
rated fiom their employment and eligible to file for benefits on January 1, 1955. 
The Congress appropriated $10 million and indicated that if an additional sum 
was necessary a supplemental recuest could be made. 

At the time the $25 million estimate was prepared, data concerning part-time, 
intermittent, and seasonal temporary workers were not available and were not 
taken into consideration in the preperation of our estimate. This information 
became availeble from the Civil Service Commission and the Pest Office Depart- 
ment in August of 1954. Another supplemental request for 1955 in the amount 
of $20 million is now proposed for later transmission. It will include estime.tes 
of the costs of benefit payments for such employees, as does the reauest for 1956. 
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For 1956, which will be the first full year of operation of the program we are 
requesting $40 million. This is an increase of $10 million over the $30 million 
which we estimate will be needed for the last 6 months in fiscal year 1955 and 
for the backlog which had accumulated by January 1, 1955. It has been only 
a few short weeks since we started paying claims under the program and our 
estimates are not based on actual operating experience. Although the best data 
available was used in preparing the request there exists the possibility of substan- 
tial error. 

In preparing the request for 1956 it has been estimated that 687,500 Federal 
employees will be separated from full-time and part-time positions because of 
reduction in force or other type of termination. Of these, we have estimated 
that only 81,000 full-time employees will be separated because of reduction in 
force or terminated in 1956, compared with the 1954 experience of 154,000. The 
estimate is based on the lowest experience of reductions in force and terminations 
in the last 10 years and an expectation of greater stability in Federal employment. 

It is expected that about one-fourth of all employees separated or 173,900 will 
become eligible for benefits during 1956. If experience in this program is similar 
to that in the regular State unemployment insurance program, it is estimated that 
Federal employees will be compensated for a total of 1,897,100 weeks of unem- 
ployment. 

Also, based on current State unemployment insurance laws, it has been esti- 
mated that the average benefit payment for total unemployment would be $27.50 
per week. Some claimants, however, will have State wage credits which will 
reduce the amount of the average Federal payment to an estimated $21.06. 

As we have indicated, our experience with this program is limited, but the 
funds made available by this appropriation and granted to the States can be used 
only for the payment of benefits to unemployed Federal workers. 

Under the language of the appropriation act should any of the funds not by 
expended in 1956 they will be available for use in the subsequent year. That 
would have the effect of reducing later requests for appropriations. 


Mr. Foaarty. Now, Mr. Goodwin, in the unemployment compensa- 
tion for Federal employees, you had available for obligation in 1955, 
$13,300,000 and you are asking for $40 million in 1956; is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. That is an increase of $26,700,000. Do I under- 
stand that you are asking authority to advance funds prior to next 
year’s appropriation? 

Mr. Love. This is the usual language on quarterly advances about 
which we have been talking most of the afternoon. gg 

Mr. Fogarty (reading): 

For making after May 31 payments to States under the Social Security Act as 
amended, such amounts as may be required for payment to unemployed Federal 
workers for the first quarter of the next fiscal year, and the obligations and ex- 
penditures thereunder shall be charged to the appropriation therefor for that fiscal 
year. 

I see. 

BASIS FOR 1956 ESTIMATE 


This is just a wild guess, is it not, of how much you are going to need 
in 1956? You have not had any experience. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have not had any experience, and estimates are 
very precarious in these programs in the absence of specific experience. 

We do have now what we regard as somewhat better information on 
the various kinds of separations that take place in the Federal Govern- 
ment. We have better information on the kind of employees that 
might be affected. 

r. Fogarty. Are you referring now to page 5, this chart? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think we will have that put into the record at this 

int. 

(Chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Focarry. I notice in your first category, No. 1, reduction in 
force, that the percentage of potential claimants filing claims would 
be 95 percent of those discharged. 

That is not possible, is it; 95 percent of all Federal employees who 
have been reduced in force will make applications for unemployment 
compensation? 

Mr. Love. That is our experience with workers in private industry, 
too, Mr. Congressman. Until they can find a job, the first thing 
they do is to file a claim for unemployment compensation. That is 
the initial claim. 

Mr. Goopwin. That does not mean it is paid. 

Mr. Fogarty. I get the distinction. That is the initial claim. I 
can see where the average person, so he would not have to wait in 
case he remained unemployed, would do that. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. If he does not get a job, it would 
be there. 

Mr. Focarty. He would get his claim in there in case he did not 
find work. What is it, a 2-week period now? 

Mr. Goopwin. Most laws now are a week. 

Mr. Focarry. But in the next column you estimate that 85 percent 
will collect some benefits. Is that correct? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Focarrty. Is that the same in the private labor force? Is it 
85 percent of all those who lose jobs and who are eligible do collect? 

Mr. Love. Not all of them. This is a little different figure. What 
this is based on is the fact that the average Federal employee is esti- 
mated to have 2 weeks of annual leave. Our experience in the regular 
unemployment insurance program is that for every week of waiting, 
there is about a 5-percent drop out. I think if they had 2 weeks of 
annual leave, that would be 10 percent, and you would lose 5 percent 
in the first week. 

NEED FOR 1955 SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Focarry. You have a supplemental request coming up for $20 
million for 1955 according to the President’s budget. 

Mr. Goopwin. The President has indicated in the budget message 
that it would be about that amount. It has not actually been sent 
up yet. We do not know for sure that it will be sent up. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you need it? 

Mr. Goopwin. We think we will, but we are in a program here 
where we do not know what is going to happen. We have had less 
than 3 weeks’ experience of actual payments, so we really cannot tell 
much about it at this stage. I think that is the reason it has been 
held, because we are waiting to learn a little bit more about what is 
going to happ 

Mr, Foe ARTY. - It will take quite a little while before you have any 
experience in this program, too, is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. The more we get the better our estimates will be. 

Mr. Foearty. Mr. Fernandez? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. No questions. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. LannaAm. No questions. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Denton? 


Mr. Denton. No questions. 


Mr. Fooarry. Mr. Taber? 
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ELIGIBILITY OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taper. I asked a question yesterday and I thought I was 
getting the wrong answer. 

There is a big sheet here in your justification, page 5. I would 
like to ask that it be put into the record. 

Mr. Focarry. That has already gone into the record, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. There appears statistics regarding the people who quit 
their jobs. The estimate for them is $7,139,000. For post office, 
Christmas temporaries, the estimate for them is $3,595,000. The 
estimate for post office part time and intermittent substitutes is 
$4,345,000. 

Do you consider there is any justification for such items as those? 

Mr. Goopwin. Justification for what, sir? 

Mr. Taser. For those things I have read. 

Mr. Goopwin. I would like to make 2 or 3 points in reference to 
it. Take the quits first. You will notice that the estimate is that 
there will be only 10 percent of those that will apply. We made the 
pa earlier that this program is paid under the provisions of State 
aws. 

A number of States have provisions in their law that if a person 
voluntarily quits his own job—he may quit because he thinks he is 
going to get a better job or he may quit for some other reason—and 
it does not pan out, most of the State laws have a provision that he 
is not eligible for benefits until he has waited for—well, with most of 
them it is 6 weeks or more. In other words, they extend the period 
of ineligibility, and then, if, at the end of that time, he has been 
unable to get employment, or the employment service has been unable 
to place him, he is eligible for benefits at that time. That is an 
explanation of this particular item on quits. 

It is a small percentage of the total, but under the provisions of 
State laws, there will be some of them that are eligible. 

On the post office Christmas temporaries, again the percentage 
Ne the total number there that we estimate will apply is comparatively 
ow. 

It is about 20 percent of the total. There will be in that group a 
large percentage that are not eligible, and a large percentage that 
will never apply. Those include the students who go back to school. 

Mr. Taser. In these so-called unemployment regulations that I 
have seen there was always the requirement that everybody has to 
establish something like 3 to 6 months of employment before they 
are eligible. ‘Those people could not establish over 10 days or 2 weeks. 

Mr. Goopwin. The next point I was going to make was, in this 
comparatively small number, there will be a group that has had 
employment in two quarters which is all that is required in some 
States to qualify under the provisions of the State law. 

In other cases, there may be small amounts of employment in 
industry that will be combined with the Government employment, 
combined with post office Christmas work to qualify them. 

Again, this is an estimate which is not based on experience. It 
is based only on what we know about the provisions of State laws, 
and the best guesses we can make as to how the States will apply 
those laws. We may be high or we may be low on these particular 
items. 
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TEMPORARY AND SUBSTITUTE EMPLOYEES 





On the last item you mentioned, Mr. Congressman, the post office 
intermittent substitutes, my understanding of that classification is 
that that is gettine pretty close to the regular worker in the post 
office. He is the fellow who is not a full-time worker and does not have 
full civil service status, therefore, he is more subject to unemploy- 
ment. So the rate involved here is considerablv higher. He is the 
fellow who has not gotten on a full-time basis with the post office yet. 
He gets work when he can. He is in and out. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean it would be cheaner to keep him in full- 
time emvloyment than it would be by this method? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not know as to that. It could be in some cases. 

Mr. Taper. I do not know whether vou realize it or not, although 
most people do, but their involvement in this makes it very difficult. 
If we are going to be up against that sort of stuff, it will result in the 
elimination of these temnoraries and this substitute operation. There 
is no other way out. We cannot carry that load. 

You are asking for $40 million for next vear. T have already read 
off items that would run almost half of that. The only item that 
relates to regular employees who are let go through no choice of their 
own is $19 million. It hardly seems that you need any amount more 
than that. 

Mr. Goopwin. The law provides that the payments shall be made 
under the provisions of State laws. This represents our best estimate 
of what that will amount to in terms of money. I want to emphasize 
agein, Mr. Congressman, that in the absence of svecific exverience 
with this program, we cannot be at all certain of these estimates. 
Just as soon as-we get additional information, we will be clad to share 
it with you in order to make desirable adiustments. But these do 
represent our best estimates at the present time. 

Mr. Taser. I guess that is all I have. 

Mr. Focartry. Mr. Hand? 


ADMINISTRATION BY THE STATES 


Mr. Hanp. In your studies, have you come to the conclusion as to 
what motivated the Congress in dealing with its own employes to 
refer all questions concerning their entitlement to the State laws of 
the various States? 

Mr. Goopvwrtn. IT can only give you my impression or ovinion on 
that, sir. I think the feeling was that there was much to be gained 
in having the entire system administered bv one administration. 
You will get these overlapping situations where a person works 
part time in private employment and might be eligible for something 
under the State law. One of the considerations there, I am sure. was 
to save money. In other words. if it is administered by the State. 
and if they have a reauirement that payments under the State fund 
must come first, and deduct it from the total amount, it would cost 
the Federal Government less. I think it has long been recognized 
that the Employment Service has to overate on a unified basis. 
If you get competition attempting to fill jobs, vou will get chaos 
out of it, and they cannot pronerly administer the work. Students 
of this problem have agreed, I think, for many years, that. it all 
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ought to be in one administration, and I think the Congress followed 
that line of thinking. 

Mr. Hanp. That throws the time in which you have to work, and 
the amount of benefits you get and the length of time you get them, 
and everything else in the whole program, in a completely chaotic 
state? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not think so. It merely puts the Federal 
worker in the same position as the other workers in the State. He 
gets the same amount as the other workers in the State. 

Mr. Hanp. How about the workers in the District of Columbia. 
They are bound by the laws of the District of Columbia, are they 
not: 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Hanp. And this, of course, is going to throw a terrific adminis- 
trative burden on the District, is it not, because a significant portion 
of the workers come from the District? 

Mr. Goopwin. It will increase the load in the District by about 
10 percent, or approximately 10 percent. 

Mr. Keenan. The largest concentration of Federal employees, 
interestingly enough, is the State of California. We were surprised 
to learn that. 

Mr. Love. 10.5 percent are in California and 9.9 percent are in the 
District. 

Mr. Hanp. Ten and a half percent of all employees? 

Mr. Love. They are in California, and 9.9 percent are in the Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Keenan. Your question as to the chaotic condition in the 
States, with waiting periods, and different benefits, may have its 
answer in the way the States felt about it. There was a bill introduced 
in the Congress, I believe, in connection with this program that would 
have provided uniform duration and uniform benefits, just like the 
unemployment compensation for veterans. But the State adminis- 
trators of this program preferred the type of bill that passed, in part 
because they did not want to see a system set up where the Federal 
employee would get a different type of benefit on the same weekly 
wage, for’ example, different than an employee in their State would get. 
There was a feeling that if there were Federal standards for Federal 
employees, it had implications with respect to the Federal standards on 
benefits for State-covered employees. 

Mr. Hanp. I can appreciate the force of that, but I can extend that 
argument more or less indefinitely and say we ought not to fix the 
salaries of our employees, because their next door neighbors in another 
State might be making more or less. 

Mr. Keenan. I agree with you, sir, you can. That is a point of 
ogic. 

Mr. Hann. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Fogarty. Itis 4:30 now. We had better recess until 10 o’clock 
in the morning. We will conclude with you then, Mr. Goodwin. I 
was hoping we could have concluded with you today, but we ran a 
little later than we anticipated. All we have left is the Mexican 
farm-labor program. That should not take very long. 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Fripay, Frpruary 4, 1955. 


Mexican Farm Laspor ProGrRaM 


Amounts available for obligation 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





SEIU AE GI oi once dashe stein ceidinkn vaobunaes $1, 728, 000 $1, 756, 000 $1, 172, 000 
Transferred to— ‘a 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees Compensa- 
tion,’’ pursuant to Public Laws 170 and 286_.__.._.._-.- TET Tondchinieenehetoanshenwakiie 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics,” pur- 
CUI AEE ONE Betts tnteicnneavknssamonetioditie SE Dhida cv nicceicdecttnlagnciecaanieaies 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate_....__. hice iat ial 1, 652, 800 1, 756, 000 1, 172, 000 
Reimbursement from other accounts.....................-.-.- IE i. pienikonk eine siedcee a> 
Total available for obligation __......................... 1, 653, 106 1, 756, 000 1, 172, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.....................-- MOE OED | ben wpe edsewe|worunscocek te 


Obligations incurred........-...-.-.-.--------- eee | 1,618, 498 | 1, 756, 000 1, 172, 000 


Obligations by activities 



































Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
1. Determining foreign labor requirements___............._..- $46, 983 $40, 100 $20, 550 
2. Supplying foreign labor requirements ----.............----- 808, 323 965, 740 646, 600 
3. Determining compliance with contract provisions... .._- 390, 408 376, 750 208, 350 
ee 27,145 20, 700 10, 750 
By es Sts ni sabe ocises- doy bo nc ds Bis cae bbcissceses 26, 145 26, 200 13, 300 
6. Management and administrative services __.............-.- 194, 718 202, 570 106, 350 
Re SoS 25 dine tes kas act cseebactorneie ibierea ae eneek acon 124,771 123, 940 66, 100 
DRA NOIER 5 cg nani pda sheen opie nee bcepeien sip hese beabdiegds [ask sipigbaebep 100, 000 
Ohipiburs WE isc. i éthcici he cd. cdes 1, 618, 493 1, 756, 000 1, 172, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_--.................-..-- 221 221 226 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions....................- 124 168 122 
Average number of all employees. -..........-..........--.... 306 370 229 
Number of employees at end of year_........-.-..-...-------- 316 C0 Tri3i -nasaes 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
te eenldeeomcnmiirak nepal $4, 869 $4, 794 $4, 797 
BOGE a es cccdceccccciccccsnnces nage abeidl GS8-7.4 | GS8-7.4 GS8-7.4 
01 Personal services: 
I I sn cigars eh pinto destin catatonia’ $873, 570 $968, 7 $593, 180 
Positions other than permanent-._.............-...--- 317, 655 432, 600 321, 160 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ._...........--_- 1,812 | ROOD) bincwes Sica ” 
Se ee ee 32,417 | 42, 320 32, 860 
Tahal Has TCE in 5s acento ctengn oe ninaasaner 1, 225, 454 1, 447, 500 947, 200 
RE ene A oe Ran er A ep te  El AM ct itaone. 120, 273 | 170, 260 128, 940 
Oe I  ndinn catia nncoswaecnsosucbadsna 14, 837 11, 350 21, 700 
04 OComansuniontion serviees.s.. 2. sisc- 22-2. cecnctencssdece.s 52, 517 64, 910 38, 900 
05 Rents and utility services.......................--....-- 9, 983 2, 800 1, 404 
OS Destiny WIG COTO GOI eins sinc ccd vewnbos cd dawn scones 5, 626 9, 650 3, O00 
en ceabanhmeeumainea 45, 003 8, 350 3, 805 
Services performed by other agencies.................-.- 118, 295 wis oon bhbiddiabelibids > kidlepodibae 
OD RRR TI taining wp kciinséndetinn rvs take vidinahnean 8, 243 16, 200 8, 525 
Oe I ck ocd sdcscntestosns sebhdulccauanccedudiod 7,476 6, 020 5, 020 


BE ROI aL kh onpi once ILE. cnichtnties 10, 786 18, 960 13, 510 
CURA ate RROD os ks dace ebb did opabnictabes | 1, 618, 493 1, 756, 000 1, 172, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 





| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
en 











Obligated balance brought forward. ---_.......-...----------- $178, 441 $100, gga | $160, 150 
Obligations incurred during the year_____...._--_.-.....------) a 618, 493 1, 756, 000 1, 172, 000 
ri 796, 934 1, 856, 882 1, 332, 150 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years... -................--- 35, ON cae a tno chicdeiad nike 
Rad 6h bias cn onedetviddguinps bite ~hpeennbades “HEN LaddSdsnghbctbalane dppabicennti 
Obligated balance carried forward_-_....-........-.----..---.-- —100, 882 I Uslaisevasincstpendls 
I ci icic ant cnetcntsencsndabinase 1,660,409 | 1,696,732 | 1, 382, 150 
—_—_—————— 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. -............-..-....--.---- 1, 523, 879 1, 609, 382 1, 172, 000 
160, 150 


Game AE SIGE HU OTTROTOTNB as. sissies «esas eos scsn en 136, 530 87, 350 


Mr. Fogarty. We will continue this morning with the Bureau of 
Employment Security and, Mr. Goodwin, we are down to the item for 
salaries and expenses of the Mexican farm-labor program. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. We will put your statement in the record at this 
point. 

STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR GOODWIN 


STATEMENT OF RoBeRT C. Goopwin, Director, BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
Security, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON 1956 APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR 
Mexican Farm LABoR PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, This request is for $1,172,000 for operation of the Mexican 
farm labor program for the first 6 months of fiscal year 1956. If the authorizing 
legislation is extended, it is proposed to submit a supplemental request of $650,000, 
so that the request for the full year will be $1,822,000. This will provide for 
an operation at the same level and with the same number of positions as in the 
last half of 1955. While this request is for $238,922 more than our estimated 
obligations in the comparable 6 months of 1955, $100,000 of the increase is for 
a liquidating fund to be held in reserve until the Congress extends the basic legis- 
lation which expires on December 31, 1955. If legislation is enacted to extend 
this program, the $100,000 liquidation fund will be applied to the estimated 
$750,000 cost of operations in the last 6 months of the year. Of the balance of 
the increase about $62,000 is needed to project to a full 6 months’ operation the 
24 positions established with supplementel funds appropriated in 1955; $64,800 
is for operating an additional migratory station in the interior of Mexico. Ten 
thousand, five hundred dollars is needed largely to pay overtime at rates which 
became effective in November; and $1,600 is needed for taxes, insurance, and 
miscellaneous items for which provision was not made in 1955. 

The Mexican farm labor program is designed to provide American farmers 
with sufficient agricultural labor to avoid crop losses, while at the same time 
assuring that the importation of Mexican nationals will not adversely affect job 
opportunities, wages, and working conditions of our domestic labor force. The 
need for foreign workers on farms in the United States is basically the result of 
a movement of population from farms to cities in response to available job oppor- 
tunities and better pay in industry. During the first 6 months of fiscal vear 
1955 slightly over 241,000 Mexican nationals were contracted as compared to 
148,000 and 138,000 in the same 1954 and 1953 periods. It is estimated that 
250,000 will be contracted in the full year as compared to 215,546 in fiseal year 
1954 and 192,817 in fiscal year 1953. Amn increase of 62.4 percent and 81.5 percent, 
respectively. We expect approximately the same workload in 1956 as in 1955. 

The high level of activity in 1955 was due directly to the greatly intensified 
activities of the Immigration and Naturalization Service in removing from em- 
ployment Mexicans illegally employed in agriculture. Our estimated contracting 
workload of 141,000 in the July-December 1955 period, is based upon the con- 
tinued intensified activities of the Immigration and Naturalization Service to 
keep border areas free of ‘‘wetbacks’”’ employed in agriculture. 

It has been contended that the Immigration and Naturalization Service could 
not free the border areas of illegal aliens, and even if they could, the Farm place- 
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ment Service would not be able to supply the necessary legal labor. Experience 
has proven both of these contentions to be incorrect. An estimated 100,000 
“‘wetbacks” had been employed in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas in 
former years. This calendar year of 1954, we had approximately 70,000 legally 
contracted Mexican nationals in this area where less than 3,000 were employed 
in calendar year 1953. About 60,000 contract workers were brought into the 
vallev in a period of less than a month and a larger number could have been 
supplied if needed. Removal of the ‘“wetbacks” from the Rio Grande Valley 
resulted in a 75-percent increase in the employment of domestic workers, from 
20,000 to 35,000. “Ye feel that this trend will continue and will result in more 
employment of both domestic workers and contract Mexican nationals in the 
border States. 

I want to assure the committee that we are using every means at our disposal 
to utilize fully the available qualified domestic workers before any foreign workers 
are brought into an area. We have continually improved our program to locate 
and secure employment for available domestics, and now have in operation, na- 
tionally, the annual worker plan for migratory farm workers and have reached 
a high point of effectiveness in our day-haul program. 

Border recruitment has been discontinued at the request of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in order to prevent the undesirable concentration of Mexican nationals 
in border towns and to cut down on the number tempted to cross the border 
illegally. During the period of July 1 to December 31, 1954, about 63,000 
Mexicans were recruited at the border. To fill the gap left by abandoning border 
recruitment, an additional migratory station has been established at Hermosillo 
in the interior of Mexico. 

The Mexican farm labor program involves determining, by area, shortages in 
the farm labor supply; making sufficient labor available at the time and place 
where needed to avoid crop losses; making sure that domestic labor gets first 
opportunity at job openings and that domestic labor standards are not under- 
mined; contracting and recontracting of Mexican nationals; their selection and 
examination in Mexico; their transportation to the United States and return to 
points of selection in Mexico; feeding them en route; advising employers and 
workers of their responsibilities under the agreement and work contract; resolving 
contract complaints and violations; maintaining complete contract and financial 
records on all employers using Mexican workers; and collecting, from the last 
employer of any Mexican national who leaves his employment, the normal cost 
of transporting such worker to the appropriate reception center, unless it can be 
proved that those workers returned to Mexico at no cost to the United States. 

Largely by economies effected in the operation of this program.since its begin- 
ning in 1951, we have been able to steadily reduce the administrative cost to the 
Federal Government. In 1953 we contracted 192,817 workers and our admin- 
istrative cost was $2,497,522. Bv 1955 when we expected to contract 350,000 
workers we estimate that our administrative costs will be down to $1,756,000. 
Our estimated cost for 1956 will be about the same as in 1955, except for the few 
changes which I have noted previously. The cost to the farmer through the 
revolving fund for bringing a worker to this country for contracting and returning 
him to Mexico which was originally estimated at $15 has now been reduced to 
about $7.90. We are currently charging employers a $3 contracting fee, which is 
less than half of the actual cost, in order to reduce the $2.2 million in the revolving 
fund to an amount more commensurate with actual needs. 

In administering this program, we have sought constantly and received the 
advice and recommendations of representatives of management, labor, and the 
public. The program we are operating today has taken into account the recom- 
mendations of these advisory groups. 

In summation, we should like to point out that complete elimination of the 
“wetback”’ as a factor in the labor force is a matter of continued effort on the part 
of Immigration and Naturalization Service and ourselves over a period of years. 
Our ability to supply the demand for domestic labor and contract Mexican 
nationals at the time and place where needed has been demonstrated. 


EXPLANATION OF 1956 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Fogarty. In 1955, you have $1,756,000 and in 1956 you are 
asking for $1,172,000. 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Focarty. The reason, | presume, for the reduction of $584,000 
is that it is only for 6 months from July to December 31, because the 
current legislation will expire then. Is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearty. Even with this reduction, you are asking for five 
more positions in ‘Supplying foreign labor requirements.” Why are 
you asking for those positions? 

Mr. Goopwin. We are asking for some increase here in reference to 
the Hermosillo Migration Center that is being opened. 

I think the best way to understand this, because of the complications 
of it being only for 6 months and the difficulty in making comparisons 
with last year, is to give some figures which would be based upon a full 
year’s operation, perhaps. If the authority to operate this program 
is extended, we would submit a supplemental of $650,000, so that the 
request for the full year, then, would be $1,822,000. This would 
provide for operation of the program at the same level that it is being 
operated in the last half of this year. That request, however, is for 
$238,922 more than our estimated obligations in the comparable 6 
months of 1955. 

One hundred thousand dollars of the $238,000 is for liquidation in 
case the program is not extended and that would be held in reserve 
until the Congress extended the basic legislation which expires on 
December 31. If the legislation is enacted, then the $100,000 liquida- 
tion fund would be applied to the estimated $750,000 needed for the 
second half of the year. 

Of the balance, $62,000 is needed to project to a full 6 months’ 
operation the 24 positions which were established with supplemental 
funds appropriated in 1955, and $64,800 is for operating the additional 
migratory station in the interior of Mexico, to which I referred a 
minute ago. Ten thousand five hundred dollars i is needed largely to 
pay overtime at rates which became effective in November, and 
$1,600 is needed for taxes, insurance, and miscellaneous items for which 
provision was not made in 1955. ‘Those are the increases that are in- 
volved in this request. 


DECREASE IN ILLEGAL ENTRIES 


I might say just a word about what we expect on the workload in 
this program. I think all of you know we had a very big increase 
in the workload this current year or, perhaps more accurately, last 
calendar year. That was due in large part to the activity of the 
Immigration Service relating to wetbacks. We had the most effective 
enforcement of the immigration laws on the border that we have had 
ina long time. The illegal labor that had predominated in the lower 
valley of Texas and other areas along the border, including California, 
was driven out to the point where there was a much larger use of 
legal Mexican labor, and that accounts for the large increase we had 
in the workload. 

The figures in the lower valley of Texas, I think, are very interesting 
on this point. There have been in recent years an estimated 100,000 
wetbacks employed in the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. This 
last calendar year, 1954, we had approximately 70,000 legally con- 
tracted Mexican nationals in this area, where less than 3,000 were 
employed in calendar 1953. 
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About 60,000 contract workers were brought into the valley in a 
period of less than a month, and a larger iniiber could have been sup- 
plied if needed. The removal of wetbacks in the valley resulted in a 
75 percent increase in employment of domestic workers. This is a 
point we have been making in the last several years that we have been 
discussing this with you gentlemen. If we anda get effective control of 
the wetback problem, it would improve the job opportunities for do- 
mestic workers and also improve wages. Both things happened along 
the border this year in a rather dramatic way. The use of domestic 
workers in the lower valley last year increased from 20,000 to 35,000. 
That is a 75 percent increase. 

Mr. Fogarty. As to the success of this operation during the past 
year, a lot of the credit would be given to the stepped up activities of 
the Immigration Service; is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Resulting in a decrease in this wetback situation? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. So that they are doing a good job in cleaning up that 
situation. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. As a result, everyone has gained by it, our domestic 
labor and the farmers themselves? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And the Mexicans, also. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is right. 

Mr. Goopwin. The most important thing that has come out of 
that, in my own opinion, is that there has been a big improvement in 
protecting the standards of American labor. 


PAYMENT FOR MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


Mr. Focarty. On page 4 of your statement, you talk about econo- 
mies effected. Did you take into consideration the Comptroller’s 
decision about having farmers pay for the medical examinations and 
how much that saved that program? 

Mr. Goopwin. In these comments we are including not only the 
economies that were made for the Government’s part of the expendi- 
tures, but also the reduction in the costs to the grower. Both things 
are included. 

Mr. Fogarty. But where is there in your statement anything about 
the fact medical examinations are to be paid for by the growers and, 
as a result, that has reduced the cost of operation by how many 
thousands of dollars? 

Mr. Love. That did not show up in the statement, but there is a 
reduction. The costs of the Public Health Service, when it was 
being paid from the salaries and expenses appropriation, ran around 
$200,000—I think $196,000. They are higher now; they are $332,000, 
because we have had an increase of 135,000 workers contracted. 

Mr. Kernan. And those expenses now are being borne out of the 
fund that was created by the fees the employers pay; so that they 
are not coming out of the salaries and expenses item as they used to do. 

Mr. Foaarry. So that there is a saving there of about $200,000. 

Mr. Keenan. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. And it will be larger as the number increases? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 
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OTHER CHARGES PAID FROM REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. Dopson. As a result of the Comptroller’s decision, we have 
also shifted some charges to the revolving fund, such as rents, utilities, 
and maintenance of the reception center, which we estimate at 
$16,300; hospital and medical care, $44,000; burial expenses, $10,000; 
and the printing of work documents, $28,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. What does that total? 

Mr. Dopson. The total including the figure that has been given 
for the physical examinations amounts to a little over $500,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. And that is charged up to the revolving fund? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 


STATUS OF REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. Focartry. How much is in the revolving fund now? 

Mr. Love. As of the end of December, there was $2,174,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. And what are you charging the farmer today for 
contracting this labor? 

Mr. Love. $3, and $1 for recontracting. 

Mr. Fogarty. $3 for the initial contract and $1 for renewal? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. That was $15 when this program started? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. Our expense is $7.90 currently. 
We are charging a smaller amount in order to reduce the revolving 
fund, because all we need in the revolving fund in order to operate is 
somewhere around five or six hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Fogarty. Could not we rescind $2 million of that revolving 
fund now? 

Mr. Goopwin. What do you mean by rescind—cover it into the 
Treasury? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. Not under existing law, as I understand. We are 
charging all that can be charged against it. Actually it is money paid 
in by the growers for a specific purpose and could not be appropriated 
to the Treasury, I think. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And it was also the understanding that if the 
amount collected was in excess of the amount necessary, in later years 
the farmers’ assessment would be reduced? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think there has been a clear-cut understanding 
from the beginning that the employers were to be charged only what 
the cost of these functions came to. They were overestimated; we 
got too much in the fund, and the most equitable way of returning it 
would seem to be to reduce the fee. 

You recall, when this program started, there was $1 million appro- 
priated out of the Treasury and that was later returned. 

Mr. Fernanpez. This $500,000 that is now charged to the revolv- 
ing fund, heretofore has been a part of this appropriation. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; those items which now cost $500,000 had to 
come out of this appropriation before. 
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FUNCTIONS OF COMPLIANCE SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Frernanpez. With this stepped-up activity on the part of the 
Immigration Service and with less wetbacks being available and more 
legal labor available, both domestic and legally contracted labor from 
Mexico, it would seem to me that the need for compliance supervision 
should be reduced. Do you find it that way? 

Mr. Goopwin. There are several considerations in that. First, 
our compliance people—their title is a misnomer to some extent— 
are responsible for seeing that the employers understand what their 
responsibilities and obligations are and, as you know, this program is 
rather complicated. We start out with a law specifying certain 
definite things that have to be done in carrying it out; next we have an 
international agreement that states a number of specific things that 
have to be followed by the employer. On top of that, there is a work 
contract that is signed, a fairly detailed and lengthy one, covering 
the employment arrangement between the employer and the Mexican 
worker. That adds up to a pretty complicated arrangement and in 
order to stay out of difficulty it is important that the employer under- 
stand what those things are. 

Now the principal and most constructive work our people do in the 
field on this is to make sure that everyone understands in advance 
what his responsibilities are. We are putting emphasis on trying to 
ooo of trouble, rather than to catch people when they get in 
trouble. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Which keeps the farmer out of trouble and keeps 
our Government out of trouble, as well as the Mexican Government. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. That is a very important point; 
because, in the early stages of this program, our relationships with 
Mexico were very rough at times because of that very fact. And I 
would say this last year our relations with Mexico were the best 
in our experience with this program, because we had a minimum of 
friction over individual cases and disagreements between employers 
and workers. 

There is one other important point on it; that is, we are not dealing 
with the same group of people each year. There is a basic group of 
farmers that we have year after year, but we do have new ones to deal 
with. And I think when you consider the fact this particular phase of 
the operation has never been staffed adequately, you come to the 
conclusion that we need all we have in this area and that it is a good 
investment. 

Mr. Keenan. Also, there are a couple of specific functions that 
are of a continuing nature that the so-called compliance men perform, 
that are helpful both to the American growers and to the Mexican 
workers. One of them involves the settling of claims on the spot, 
so that there are not claims arising after the worker has returned to 
Mexico. In other words, when the bracero is ready to leave the 
country, we check with him to see whether he has claim against the 
employer and get a statement from him. In previous years there 
have been quite a number of Mexican workers, who after they get 
back home, have written letters saying the employers did not give 
them all of the wages they were supposed to get, or he lost a suitcase, 
or something of that kind. Now our compliance men see that this 
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is adjusted before the worker leaves the country, and he gets a settle- 
ment with the employer before leaving the country. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. i think it is very important for both sides that 
those claims be settled right then and there, and I know from my 
knowledge of the situation in New Mexico that that has improved 
rather considerably. Aside from the rights of the worker, I think 
the employer benefits, and so does the Government. 

Mr. Keenan. We feel that way about it. 

There is another thing that these compliance men do, which is the 
recontracting function. That is very important. Some of those 
Mexican workers when they make their original contracts and come 
to this country may work anywhere from 6 weeks to 6 months, then 
perhaps an employer in another part of the country needs supple- 
mental labor for 2 or 3 months. Rather than going to the expense 
of bringing in a Mexican worker from someplace way below the 
border for 6 months, we have a system called ‘“recontracting,” whereby 
a Mexican in this country whose work has finished with one employer 
may be recontracted to another employer. The compliance man 
sometimes does that part of the job, too—the reassignment of workers 
from one employer to another. In that respect, the word ‘“compli- 
ance’ is a misnomer. It is not compliance work in that case, but 
the compliance man does that. And it holds down the cost, because 
you have Mexicans already in this country and it costs less to move 
them into New Mexico and Colorado, than it does to go down below 
the border and recruit a worker in old Mexico. 


REDUCED LEVEL OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Fernanpez. This program, when it started, had $2,800,000 
in 1953 and in 1954 it was reduced to $1,828,000 and in 1955 to 
$1,756,000. As I understand, it was expected that the hardest part 
of the work would be in organizing and getting the thing going. It 
seems to me that reduction—perhaps not as great a reduction—should 
continue in the next few years as experience is gained and as the farmers 
give greater cooperation. Is not that so? 

Mr. Keenan. Within limits; but I think it must be realized when 
we had that cost of $2.8 million, we were bringing in perhaps 150,000 
to 200,000 agricultural workers, and this last year, with the reduced 
cost, our expenses were under $2 million, we brought in over 300,000 
Mexican workers, many of them to replace wetbacks that the Immi- 
gration Service returned to Mexico. 

So the point I want to make is that we actually have been operating 
more economically than the decrease would reflect; because, with a 
$1 million decrease in cost we have brought in perhaps 40 percent more 
workers. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I do not think there is any question about that if 
you gage it by the number of people you employ and supply and process 
all the way through and return to Mexico; but I know you had con- 
siderable trouble in the beginning and, with the growers’ cooperation 
and more active cooperation from year to year, the work of engaging 
these people, processing them and all that should be reduced. 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. Our point, I think, would be that it has been very 
substantially reduced. 
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PROBLEMS ARISING IN NEW AREAS 


Mr. Keenan. You do have certain problems that come up in areas 
that go legal for the first time. For the first time this year, the lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas, as Mr. Goodwin said, employed about 
70,000 legal workers; whereas, the year before, they employed less 
than 3,000 legal workers. Now we have had a whole host of compli- 
ance matters raised in that section of the country, because a number 
of those employers this year were not able to meet the minimum 
housing standards involved. There have been some complaints both 
on housing and on wages in the lower Rio Grande Valley. We expect, 
however, that in a year or so they will operate better. Right now it is 
reported to us that for the first time in history there is a lot of housing 
for migrant workers being constructed in the lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas. That is an indication that at least a number of those em- 
ployers plan to use legal workers and not illegal workers in the years 
to come. As that housing is built and developed and running water 
is put in the camps, and so forth, there will be fewer compliance 
problems; but undoubtedly the use of legal workers for a year or two 
raises a flurry of compliance problems, including those I mentioned, 
as well as wage disputes. 


EXTENSION OF LEGISLATION 


Mr. Fernanvez. If the Immigration Service continues its stepped- 
up activity there, I think one of the main reasons for this program will 
begin to decrease. I still think, however, that the law, instead of 
being extended from year to year, ought to be extended for 2 or 3 or 
4 years; because, if you ever drop this program, in a year or two every- 
thing that has been done will - undone and we will have lost the 
advantage we have gained in the supply of labor without wetbacks 
and in the control of that problem. 

Mr. Keenan. This present arrangement of having the law expire, 
as it will this year on December 31, with our being ails to present only 
a budget for 6 months as we are doing at this time, is a very clumsy 
thing administratively for us. 

We went through this 2 years ago and you may recall that Congress 
renewed the law in midspring and by that time our funds for 6 months 
had been exhausted and we got special permission of Congress to use 
the $100,000 of liquidating money to keep people on the payroll 
temporarily, at least the basic people, because it appeared other com- 
mittees of Congress were reporting out favorably an extension of the 
law. But what happened was that some of our people left us and 
others we had to dismiss, and by the time the law was renewed we had 
lost part of our nucleus force and had to start all over again, and it 
was very wasteful. 

Mr. FerNanpeEz. And cost you considerable money. 

Mr. Keenan. And cost us considerable money, and we had a very 
bad morale situation, obviously, for a number of months. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If you won’t have that difficulty this time and 
the law will be extended this year rather than waiting until next year, 
the program should cost you less to that extent, should it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Our request, however, is based on its being extended 
without any break; in other words, without this disrupting influence 
that Mr. Keenan was talking about. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. But you still request the same amount for all 
of these employees upon almost the same level. 

Mr. Keenan. This past year we did not have that disruption; the 
law was extended for 2 years; so last year we went along smoothly. 
It was 2 years ago where we had the big cost and I think our costs 
were $2.8 million. 

Mr. Fernanpez. $2.8 million? 

Mr. Keenan. Two years ago it was $2.5 million, I believe, back in 
1953, with a lower workload. 

Mr. Fernanpez. [ do not have those figures in my mind. 

Mr. Love. Mr. Keenan is talking about the expenditure figures. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Actually your request now for 6 months is only 
$1,072,000, because $100,000 of that is for liquidation in case the law 
is not extended, and is not for operation. 

Mr. Keenan. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yet that is more than one-half of what you had 
last year. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. The first half of the fiscal year has the heaviest 
load, from July 1 to December 31. 

Mr. Keenan. The bulk of the braceros are brought in for the har- 
vest season. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I still think, though, that these compliance men 
should be reduced from year to year—if not this year, certainly by 
next year, and you ought to have a pretty good reduction in compliance 
people next year, and perhaps also in supplying foreign labor require- 
ments, where you have 85 employees and ask for 5 more. 


DISCONTINUATION OF BORDER RECRUITING 


Mr. Goopwin. That increase, as I indicated, came about by the 
decision to stop border recruiting. We tried to do border recruiting 
this year on a rather large scale, but it created some very bad prob- 
lems for Mexico; it created a big concentration of Mexicans on the 
Mexican side of the border, with consequent problems of providing 
food and facilities. ‘They were attracted there in the hope that they 
could come across and get employment. So the Mexican Government 
asked us to go along with them in the elimination of border recruit- 
ment. That requires the establishment of a migration center at 
Hermosillo with an additional five positions. 

Mr. Taser. Do you not get better recruits at the border than you 
do back in the interior? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; our experience has been just the opposite, that 
if you recruit in the interior you get better farmworkers. We tend 
to get more people whose experience has not been in farmwork, at 
the border. 

Mr. Fernanpez. On that point, the farmers in my area claim if 
they can get recruits at the border and they can pick the men, they 
- pick much better men. I am inclined to agree with them about 
that. 

Mr. Goopwin. They are permitted to pick their own men. They 
come into the centers on our side of the border and pick their own 
men. Of course there is a prescreening process that takes place in 
those areas in Mexico where they are selected. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. But they pick their own men from men that have 
been picked in the interior. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. What I am speaking about is picking their own 
men at the border. 

Mr. Keenan. That was tried last year and I am sure you saw some 
news pictures of the situation at Mexicali, with 12,000 laborers on the 
Mexican side, that is the sort of situation created in border recruiting, 
with the people from down below just swarming to the border and the 
Mexican Government could not handle it and asked for it to be 
stopped. 

Mr. Fernanpez. There is no question about that, and the growers 
themselves realize that border recruiting does create a terrific problem 
for Mexico. 

Mr. Larry. On the question of picking his own man as it relates to 
border recruitment, I believe what you are talking about is the so- 
called special predesignated workers. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes. And also you must remember I am talking 
about the people in my State who are close to the border, and that 
may not apply to people away from the border. 

Mr. Lartn. The point is we do have an arrangement with Mexico 
that men with particular qualifications may be predesignated by the 
employer and are admitted. We do have such a system. 

Mr. Goopwin. On this point, I think you will find generally that 
the employers will say that the quality of the workers has been steadily 
improving and this year it was better than at any time in the operation 
of the program. 

Mr. Fernanpez. We certainly have had less complaint from the 
growers in my State this year than we had last year, and less last year 
than we had the year before. As I have said. heretofore, there has 
always been a steady improvement in this program, apparently. 


REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. Denton. When this program was set up, how much did the 
Government put in the revolving fund? 

Mr. Goopwin. $1 million. 

Mr. Denton. And this appropriation of $2.8 million in 1953 was 
for the revolving fund, too? 

Mr. Keenan. That was in addition. 

Mr. Goopwin. That was in addition to the $1 million. 


TRANSPORTATION OF WORKERS 


Mr. Denton. About how far do you have to bring those workers; 
how far do they travel? 

Mr. Keenan. That is the source of negotiation with the Mexican 
Government. There are four centers in old Mexico and they are 
varying distances from the border. Monterrey, where we get the bulk 
of the labor, is some 145 miles from the border. Some of the other 
stations are as far as 700 miles from our border. We take a certain 
percentage from places nearer our border, and other percentages from 
the stations that are farther below the border. 
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The Mexican Government wants an appreciable amount of the 
recruitment to take place at those parts of their country where they 
have the greatest unemployment, which happens to be areas that 
are not near our border. Their employment problem, created in part 
by the drought situation, is in an area nearer Mexico City, an area 
in the central part of their country which is anywhere from 500 to 
1,000 miles from our border. We reached an agreement with them 
for the recruitment of a certain number of workers in that area; 
another percentage by recruiting at Monterrey, which is 145 miles 
a our border, and Chihuahua which is about 225 miles from our 
border. 

Mr. Denton. As I remember, the farmer pays so much for the 
bringing of these Mexican nationals up to the border? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. And they all have to pay that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. How much do they pay for each one to take him to 
the border? 

Mr. Keenan. As Mr. Goodwin said, the fee now is $3 for each 
bracero. Although our cost is actually running $7.90, we have cut 
that fee down to less than cost in an effort to get the revolving fund 
more nearly to balance out by December 31 of this year. Our revolving 
fund was not supposed to be operated to show a profit. 

Mr. Denton. After you get them into this country, how far do 
they travel? 

Mr. Keenan. The employer takes them at the border, at his own 
expense, to the place of employment. It depends entirely on where 


the employer’s place of employment is. 

Mr. Denton. Are they taken all over the Southwest? 

Mr. Kennan. Some 80 percent of the workers are used in areas 
near the border. However, there were Mexicans used this past 
year, to some extent, in 24 different States, some as far from the 
border as the States of Washington and Michigan. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG AMERICAN WORKERS 


Mr. Denton. And they pay the American standard wage and have 
American standard of living conditions for the Mexicans? 

Mr. Keenan. The law requires that the wage must be the same 
for Mexicans as it is for American workers at the same type of work 
and in the locality where the Mexicans are used. 

Mr. Denton. During the 82d Congress, there was a shortage of 
American labor and for that reason we got Mexican labor because it 
was needed; but now you have unemployment among Americans and 
why could not this same amount of money be used to find jobs for 
Americans? 

I just got a letter asking me to assist in securing surplus food for 
unemployed, and here you are asking for $1 million to find work for 
unemployed Mexicans. But what is being done to have Americans 
get this work? 

Mr. Keenan. It is a very great problem. Our responsibility under 
Public Law 78 is to bring in foreign workers only if we cannot supply 
American workers to do the work.. We have, in a number of areas 
this past season, been able to secure more American workers than 
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were used the year before; therefore we have cut down the number of 
Mexicans used, or not used any. The year before there were 28 States 
where some Mexicans were used. 

In other words, in four States this year where we used Mexicans 
the year before we used none this year. Even with increasing unem- 
ployment, it is very difficult to get American workers to accept jobs 
in the fields in some of the types of work involved where Mexicans 
are used. We have put on recruitment drives in any number of 
States—in Arkansas, in areas of New Mexico, in Colorado, in Ari- 
zona—for American workers and have still not been able to fill the 
jobs at the wage rates that are being paid. 


WAGE RATES 


Mr. Denton. About how much would they get paid; what would 
the wage rate be? 

Mr. Keenan. It varies a great deal in different parts of the country. 
In the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, it runs about 50 cents an 
hour. We do not bring Mexicans in for less than that. In southern 
California, the minimum wages are about 70 cents an hour. As you 
get further north from the border, the wages go up. In Washington, 
it is from 90 cents to a dollar an hour. 

A lot of these workers are brought in for the cotton harvest. The 
lowest rates being paid are $2.05 a hundredweight for picking cotton. 
That goes up as you get further away from the Seales to $2.50 and $3 
a hundredweight, and in some areas to $3.50 a hundredweight. 

Mr. Denton. Does the Employment Service assist you in recruiting 
Americans for this work? 

Mr. Kernen. The Employment Service is the organization that 
we represent and it does both jobs. So the same office that recruits 
the domestic workers is the office that certifies its inability to secure 
domestic workers, which starts the system going to bring in Mexicans. 
In other words, if the local office of the State employment service 
cannot find domestic workers, they make a certification to that effect. 
That goes through channels and eventually, if we cannot recruit 
domestic workers from nearby States or other parts of the country, 
that may develop into an order for foreign workers based upon our 
inability to supply American workers. So the key to the whole thing 
is the local employment office. 

One of the things our compliance men do—and this goes back to 
Mr. Fernandez’ question—is handling complaints we get with 
respect to prevailing wage rates. That is one of the reasons we 
believe these compliance men are extremely important; because 
there is a problem in some of those areas of determining what the 
proper wage should be, and it is a very difficult problem. Our author- 
ity under Public 78 is limited to the bringing in of Mexicans at 
prevailing rates which exist; we do not have authority to establish 
what the prevailing rate should be. We have set up certain machinery 
to make adequate tests on what the prevailing rate actually is. 

We get some complaints with respect to that part of the problem 
and in that area our compliance men perform a very valuable function 
in attempting to see that the bringing in of Mexican workers does not 
depress the wages and living standards of American workers. It is 
an extremely complicated, difficult area. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF AMERICAN WORKERS 


Mr. Denton. When you hire American laborers, what do you do 
about their transportation? 

Mr. Keenan. Under this law, we have no authority to require the 
employers to pay the transportation expense of American workers. 
That was debated one time on the floor of Congress; but the way the 
law was passed the employer must provide transportation for Mexican 
workers, but does not have to do that for domestic workers. We 
have urged employers to pay the transportation cost for domestic 
workers in any area where they contemplate bringing in Mexican 
workers, and a number of employers are doing it. It is our feeling 
that the employers should offer transportation costs to domestic 
workers first before they express a willingness to pay the transporta- 
tion costs for Mexican workers. But we do not have in our law the 
authority to require it. 

Mr. Goopwin. We go one step further in that particular. Wher- 
ever it is the local practice to pay transportation costs for domestic 
workers, we say that must be done by any employer before he is 
qualified to get Mexican workers. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, there is no way you could use any of that 
revolving fund for transporting Americans the same way you do for 
Mexicans, is there? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, it would not be legal. I might say, though, 
that your own State did not bring in any Mexican workers last year. 

Mr. Denton. I read that in the record, but I saw where Con- 
gressman Ralph Harvey said he saw one. 


Mr. Keenan. There are a lot of Americans from Texas, people of 
Mexican ancestry, who are used throughout the United States, and 
when you watch them working in the field it is pretty hard to tell 
whether they are American citizens from Texas, or Mexican citizens. 


SOURCE OF REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. Hanp. Mr. Goodwin, from what source is this revolving fund 
derived? 

Mr. Goopwin. From the fees paid by growers. 

Mr. Hanp. What are those fees, other than the fee indicated in 
your statement? 

Mr. Goopwin. Those are the fees. The fee has varied at different 
times in the past. We started out with $15, which was the estimate 
in earlier days of what it would cost. It has come down, as I indicated 
here this morning, until it is now $3, which is below cost, in order to 
bring down the size of the revolving fund. 

Mr. Hann. What is the virtue in bringing down the size of the 
revolving fund? 

Mr. Goopwin. The intent of the law is clear, I think, that the 
farmer is only to pay the cost for transportation and subsistence, and 
the Government is not supposed to make a profit on the fund. Under 
existing law there would be no way the Government could recover 
that fund. 

_ Mr. Hann. Is it clearly spelled out in the law that the Government 
is not supposed either to make a profit or to break even? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think so. 
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Mr. Kernan. I think it should break even. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have had this question under consideration of 
what could legitimately be charged against the fund. Last year we 
got a Comptroller General’s ruling which increased the number of 
items that could be charged to the fund—this $500,000 we were talking 
about a while ago. 

Mr. Hanp. Is there something in the basic law which prohibits you 
from charging $7.90, for example, which is your estimate of the cost? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; it is not specifically prohibited, but we are not 
authorized to charge any more expenses under existing law than we are 
currently charging to the fund. The only way we could charge more 
would be if the law were changed. 

Mr. Hanp. Then according to your statement there is a basic legal 
reason why you could not charge more. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Keenan. We cannot charge, for example, salaries and expenses 
of our regular personnel involved in that. It is prohibited. 

Mr. Hanp. Can you charge more than $3, though? 

Mr. Keenan. Oh, yes; and we did charge as high as $15. 

Mr. Hanp. Can you charge $7.90? 

Mr. Keenan. Surely. 

Mr. Hann. Why do you not charge $7.90, then? 

Mr. Kernan. Because we are trying to make this revolving fund 
balance out by December 31, 1955. 

Mr. Hanp. I do not see any point in dissipating the fund. 

Mr. Keenan. The wording of the law is such, as we interpret it, 
that there was an intent that the revolving fund not show a profit. 

Mr. Goopwin. The point is, I think, even though we charged that 
$7.90, we could not use it for the expenditures that you are indicating 
we might use it for. In other words, we could not use it for these 
expenditures that are provided in this appropriation request. 

oe Sane It would only develop a larger surplus in the revolv- 
ing fund. 

Mr. Hanp. But we could, of course, if the legislation were corrected? 

Mr. Goopwin. If the legislation were changed, we could; yes. 

Mr. Hanp. I find it difficult to understand why we are always so 
allergic to having the Government break even, or even make a profit. 
I do not see anything wrong in that. If $8 were charged, it seems to 
me that is a very reasonable charge to get foreign labor for a locality, 
and especially when they used to pay $15. 

Mr. Goopwin. If we charge employers the full administrative cost 
of bringing them in, plus the fee which they are now being charged or, 
rather, charged them the actual cost, which is $7.90 plus our admini- 
strative cost, it would be about $14 total if they paid the entire amount. 
Our administrative cost plus the $7.90 would be about $14. 


ITEMS CHARGEABLE TO REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. Hanp. You made reference to some opinion you had from 
your Solicitor, or the Comptroller General? : 

Mr. Goopwin. The Comptroller General gave us an opinion which 
increased the number of items that could be charged to the revolving 
fund. 
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Mr. Hann. You are not making charges to the full extent of that 
opinion? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; we are, now. 

Mr. Hanp. Do I understand it is his opinion you cannot charge 
more than $3, or am I confused about that? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; it is not related to the $3; it is related to what 
we can take out of that fund for administrative costs. 

Mr. Hanp. Otherwise you are not restricted by any opinion or 
any legislation as to what you can charge? 

Mr. Keenan. Public Law 78 reads: 

No workers shall be made available under this title to any employer unless 
such employer enters into an agreement with the United States * * * to reim- 
burse the United States for essential expenses, not including salaries or expenses 
of regular Department or agency personnel, incurred by it for the transportation 
and subsistence of workers under this title in amounts not to exceed $15 per worker 

That appears to limit us in what we may charge for transportation 
and subsistence of workers. 

Mr. Taser. To $15 each. 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. And you estimate that the actual cost now is $7.90. 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 

Mr. Hann. So, under the law, while you could charge a maximum 
of $15, by another section of the law you are limited to the actual 
transportation and subsistence expense, which you estimate to be $7.90. 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 

Mr. Hanp. But clearly, under the law, you could charge $7.90. 

Mr. Keenan. Clearly. First we charged $15; then we cut it to $12, 
or $11, and continued to pile up a reserve in the fund. Then we cut 
it to $7.50 and continued to pile up a profit in the fund. It was called 
to our attention that the intent of this was to have the fund level out 
and not show a profit. For that reason, we cut the cost down in an 
effort to have the revolving fund come out more nearly at a break- 
even point. 

Mr. Hanp. You are clearly permitted to charge approximately $5 
more than you are now charging. How many laborers did you handle 
under this program? 

Mr. Goopwin. About 350,000. 

Mr. Hanp. So that the additional amount that you could charge 
would be well in excess of $1.5 million for the year; is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. The point is, however, under this law we 
could not use that additional money if we collected it to pay the sal- 
aries of the people who administer this program. 

Mr. Hanp. What would happen to the money? 

Mr. Goopwin. It would just pile up. 

Mr. Hanp. What eventually would happen to it? 

Mr. Goopwin. I would say under existing law we would be obli- 
gated to keep records and return it to the people who had paid it. 

Mr. Hanp. The existing law would provide that? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that is all we could do under existing law. 

Mr. Hanp. Even though you are only charging the actual cost as 
provided by that law, yet you would have to return it? 

Mr. Goopwin. We would have to return the surplus to the farmers. 

Mr. Hanp. It could be covered into the Treasury even under 
existing law by appropriate action of Congress; could it not? 
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Mr. Taser. Or we could appropriate out of that fund for the 
operating expenses of this setup. 

Mr. Goopwin. I suppose that could be done. I would think it 
would present a serious problem to the Congress if it were done on a 
retroactive basis; because I think the farmers who are involved in 
this ae would feel that was contrary to the understanding they 
have had. 

Mr. Krrenan. They have said we must have been charging more 
than the cost, otherwise we would not have piled up this excess, and 
they have asked for a refund. 

Mr. Hann. But you are not charging the cost; you are charging 
much less than the cost. 

Mr. Krenan. But the fund having been built up above $2 million, 
we must have charged more than the cost in the beginning. We were 
charging $15 when the actual cost was less and we built up this fund 
and we now have $2.1 million; so the employers say ‘‘You have 
charged too much” and are asking us to give that money back. 

Mr. Hanp. I certainly would not say they should complain in that 
fashion when they are such beneficiaries of this program; would you? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think you would get just the same objective 
involved in your suggestion if by law you transferred the additional 
costs currently and in the future to the revolving fund and then we did 
not raise the fee. You would accomplish the same objective. 


ACTIVITIES UNDER MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Hanp. Tell me what the activities of your Bureau are other 
than contracting. You go out and recruit these people and contract 
and supervise the contract, and what else? 

Mr. Goopwin. In the Mexican program? 

Mr. Hann. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. The Mexican program involves the recruitment of 
those people in Mexico, arranging for their transportation, arranging 
for their subsistence while en route. They are then taken to the 
centers on this side of the Mexican border where the employers come 
in to make a selection of the workers. 

Mr. Hann. Your men actually take care of the recruiting of these 
workers and the transportation of these workers, their subsistence, 
and so forth? You are actually doing that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Keenan. We have four locations in old Mexico where we have 
men. 

Mr. Hanp. Your employees are physically there? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Hann. And they bring them to the border? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. And then what happens? 

Mr. Goopwin. Then they have the job of operating those centers 
on the border. There are five of those, and at those points the 
farmers come in and we assist them in making their selection of workers 
at that point; arranging for the contracts. Each one of those men 
is under a contract that has to be filled out with the appropriate terms. 
This is all done in cooperation with Mexico. They have representa- 
tives at the stations. 
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Mr. Hanp. What about their going back; do you have anything to 
do with that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. They go through the same process in 
reverse. We check so that they have no future claims, financial or 
otherwise, against the employer. 


PUERTO RICAN AND JAMAICAN FARM LABOR 


Mr. Hanp. Does your bureau have anything to do with the Puerto 
Rican farm labor and the Jamaican farm labor which is used rather 
extensively in the East? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; we do with both. On the British West Indian 

roup, they are not brought in under this law, as you know; they are 
feoumiik in under the regular immigration law. We have an arrange- 
ment with the Immigration Service whereby we make a determination 
in each case as to whether domestic labor is available; we make a 
certification as to whether or not domestic labor is avail» ble—— 

Mr. Hanp. That is because of the immigration aspects with 
respect to Jamaica. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Hann. Do you have anything to do with recruiting Puerto 
Rican labor? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; we have a cooperative arrangement with the 
Puerto Rican Government. Puerto Rico has a law saying that no 
labor contractor can go down there and bring them in in a group 
without the consent of the department of labor in Puerto Rico, and 
they have an arrangement with us that they won’t permit them to 
be brought in unless there is a certification from us as to their need. 
That arrangement is controlled in order to avoid bringing in large 
numbers of workers that are not needed and creating unemployment 
in this country. 

Mr. Hanp. Beyond surveying their need, do you have any other 
function? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is the principal function. 

Mr. Hanp. It is my impression, pinpointing it in my own State, 
that the Puerto Ricans are recruited under a contract made by a 
marketing cooperative of employers needing that labor. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Larin. It is my understanding that the Puerto Ricans have 
a contract which has been stipulated by the Puerto Rican govern- 
ment after consultation with the Glassboro Association and others. 

Mr. Hanp. That is the agency I have in mind. 

Mr. Larin. The workers are selected by the United States Employ- 
ment Service in Puerto Rico to determine that they are actual farm 
workers. That is one of the problems in getting qualified workers 
from San Juan, not workers, the sort of people that do not understand 
farming. Their employment service recruits them and the police 
department gives them a good conduct slip. Then they are given a 
physical examination and sign a contract with the employer. Then 
the employer advances part of their transportation over to this 
country and they come here and work under a contract that has many 
stipulations in it similar to the Mexican contract. 

You might be interested to know that in the calendar year 1953 
we had 17,000 Puerto Ricans come into this country under contract, 
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and last year 11,000 in round figures. We attribute the difference to 
the fact that individual employers have learned to know some of 
those workers and trust them to the point that they will advance 
them transportation and they come from their own port. 

Mr. Hann. And they keep them, too. 

Mr. Larry. And they keep them; that is correct. Puerto Ricans 
are citizens. 

Mr. Hann. Of course. That program is very much smaller than 
the Mexican-labor program. 

Mr. Larin. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. But otherwise it is a very similar arrangement? 

Mr. Larin. Yes. 

Mr. Hann. Except that is done with almost no intervention or 
assistance of the Federal Government; is that correct? 

Mr. Lartn. That is correct. 

Mr. Hann. That is all. 


SOUTHERN FARM WORKERS 


Mr. Taser. Are there any controls over the folks from the South 
who are brought up North to work on farms there? 

Mr. Keenan. There are not any legal controls. We have a system 
arranged whereby the farm-placement representatives of the New York 
State Employment Service, for example, go down to Florida in the 
wintertime as the work in Florida is drawing to a close, and interview 
crew leaders and attempt to work up assignments for those men to 
come up the eastern seaboard and they end up working for farmers 
in New York, perhaps, for June, July, and August. And through 
arrangements of that kind we are attempting to regularize the work 
of these people coming up the seaboard so that they get in almost a 
full year’s work by working in Florida in the wintertime and coming 
up the seaboard as the season progresses. It is an agreement worked 
out between the State employment service and the farmers themselves; 
it is a cooperative arrangement. 

Mr. Taper. Most of them do not even go through that process; 
do they? 

Mr. Keenan. This past year there were 33,000 actual workers 
brought up from Florida by arrangement. 

Mr. Taser. Most of them stay up North longer than June, July, 
and August? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. They come back down generally in late 
September and October. This year we have had, more than ever 
before, efforts made by some States, such as North Carolina and South 
Carolina, to go up and make arrangements with the crews in New 
York to come back and work for a month or two in the Carolinas on 
their way back to Florida. 

Mr. Taper. I think that is all. 


LEGAL PROVISION FOR FEES 


Mr. Fernanpez. On the point with respect to the $15 charge provi- 
sion in the law, that was raised here and discussed 2 years ago, was it 
not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. And since that time the law has been extended 
without any change in that provision? 
Mr. Goopwin. No, there was no change made in that provision. 


DEPORTATION OF ILLEGAL ENTRANTS 


Mr. Taser. How many Mexicans that came over here illegally were 
deported last year? 

Mr. Kernan. We checked with the Immigration Service this 
morning before we came over here. They said they could not give 
us a firm figure on the calendar year 1954 as yet. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But about how many? 

Mr. Keenan. In 1953 there were slightly more than 1 million. 
We really do not know in 1954 what it will be. The records at our 
centers indicate that in the last 6 months there are not nearly as 
many being deported, for the very good reason that there are not 
nearly as many in this country. 

Mr. Taser. The cost of that operation is a great deal more than 
the cost of this operation; that is, the deportation business costs 
more money than this does, by far. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is the first year they have really accomplished 
anything. They have really done a job this year for the first time. 

Mr. Lanuam. Who pays for the transportation of those workers 
from the farms back to Mexico? 

Mr. Lovse. The American employer. 

Mr. Goopwin. The grower. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Is it not true that those deportations that Mr. 
Taber spoke about hardly ever involve any of the men brought in 
under this program? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is generally true; yes. There are some of 
those that have been in illegally previously that later get in under 
the legal program; but, generally, it is a different group. 

Mr. Keenan. Our record indicates in the last 2 years that the 
skip rate of legal workers is about 4.4 percent. 

Mr. Fernanpez. As the illegals in this country are far more than 
that 4.4 percent, this program is not responsible to any appreciable 
extent for deporations, or I should say deportees, by the Immigration 
Service. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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WITNESSES 


WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR 

W. D. DRISCOLL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

LEROY T. MINOR, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
PHILIP T. GRECO, BUDGET EXAMINER 
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JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Vv. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual 


Amunater nthe OF BNING 4 caisndin ness ii«vtbebrinntentebetse~ $2, 000, 000 | 
Transterred from— 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security,” 
perscent t Punts Lew 170.........-.. 1... hn, 7, 900 
“Salaries and oqene, Mexican farm labor program, 


Bureau of Employment Security,’’ pursuant to Public | 











Laws 170 and 286_........---- 10, 000 | 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the ‘Solicitor, “Labor, a 

pursuant to Public eg. coe re wa 7,100 | 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. __..........-._-_- 2, 025, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources-_-___............---- 90, 000 
Total available for obligation -_-_-_-_--- atalaa sekhtenaenan 2, 115, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings...........------------ —2, 994 
SUNN DEON, ooo ooccn ccnc Runde tentnccsstcutngdde 2, 112, 006 


| | 
1955 estimate 
} | 


$2, 030, 000 








1956 estimate 


2, 257, 000 
100, 000 





NOTE. ee -_ non-Federal sources above are payments from the war claims fund, War 


Claims Act of 1948 (50 U. S. C. 2012). 


Obligations by activities 





1954 actual | 


Description 
_|————$<__—} 

1. Disposition of compensation claims: 

(a) Federal employees - nodssbwuuddedis ap=) |) (See 

(b) Longshoremen and harbor workers...----.-.------- 531, 890 

(c) Executive direction and management services. ____- 105, 434 
2. Appeals from determination of Federal employee claims-.-- 86, 884 
3. Administration of War Claims Act_....----..-.------------ 89, 935 

Fe Ns nw nakintintdndenstbennebbatheudeed 2, 112, 006 


1955 estimate 





1956 estimate 


$1, 502, 200 
533, 600 
109, 200 
112, 000 
100, 000 


2, 357, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions___-_-___- 
Average number of all employees E 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade __ 


Personal services: _ 
Permanent positions _ - 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Payment above basic rates___--- 


Other payments for personal services 


Total personal services_-__-_-_......-.----- 


Transportation ea aa 


Communieation services._............--- 


Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 


Services performed by other agencies____- 


Supplies and materials._............-_-- 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments___...........-_--- 


Obligations incurred 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


428 
423 


1956 estimate 
468 
453 
458 





$1, 814, 825 
7, 071 
14, 458 
82, 275 


$1, 802, 256 
7, 125 

9, 359 

82, 160 

1, 918, 629 
55, 581 

5, 220 

36, 572 

2, 550 

16, 555 
35, 674 
18, 307 

13, 730 

4, 485 

4, 703 


1, 900, 900 
54, 600 
5, 000 
39, 150 
2, 200 
26, 600 
43, 550 
18, 000 
16, 700 
8, 540 
4, 760 


2, 112, 006 2, 120, 000 


$1, 973, 406 
7, 835 
9, 359 

92, 160 


2, 082, 760 
95, 200 

5, 000 

39, 150 

2, 200 

30, 600 
47, 730 

18, 000 

18, 700 

12, 900 

4, 760 

2, 357, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 


Obligated balance brought forward_-__..____- 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Adjustment in obligations of prior years__........._.___- 


Reimbursements 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures_............-_-_--. 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations_-.__.___-___- 


Out of prior authorizations 


EMPLOYEES 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


$87, 356 
2, 120, 000 


2, 112, 006 
2, 196, 806 | 
—1, 998 | 


—90, 000 | 
—87, 356 | 


2, 207, 356 


~~ —90, 000 
—91, 000 


2,017,452 | 2,026, 356 


1, 938, 306 | 
79, 146 


1, 939, 000 


-------------- | 87, 356 


1956 estimate 


$91, 000 
2, 357, 000 


2, 448, 000 


—100, 000 
—100, 000 


2, 248, 000 


2, 157, 000 
91, 000 





CoMPENSATION FunpD 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Publie Law 663) 


Appropriation or estimate (indefinite) 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources -_- 


Obligations incurred 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are payments from the war claims fund, War 


Claims Act of 1948 (50 U. S. C. 2012). 


58736—55——_16 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


$41, 529, 457 | 
2, 150, 000 


$43, 600, 000 
2, 100, 000 


43, 679, 457 


45, 700, 000 


- ; 
1956 estimate 


$44, 700, 000 
1, 500, 000 


46, 200, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


























Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
1. Benefits for Federal civilian employees-_-__...............--- $30, 932,780 | $31, 600, 000 $31, 600, 000 
2. Benefits for Reservists of the Armed Forces._..........-.-- 9, 553, 670 10, 935, 000 12, 135, 000 
3. Benefits for employees on Federal relief work projects. -__-_- 800, 119 775, 000 750, 000 
4. War-connected benefits for employees of Government con- 

SO 5 ES ce Gude poniaink ns bedesaeeees teliee ns 190, 627 182, 000 170, 000 
ns I i cai ee oe ea 52, 261 48, 000 45, 000 
6. Benefits under War Claims Act_.....................-...-- 2, 150, 000 2, 100, 000 1, 500, 000 

CRRA vac ctrcserciddsindcnccacnenmnncenks | 48, 679, 457 | 45, 700, 000 46, 200, 000 

| ! | 

Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_-_-............--- $43, 496,472 | $45, 482, 000 $45, 982, 000 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
07 Other contractual services. ------ sekah ga teeatiens twos ees $182, 985 $218, 000 $218, 000 
SUMMARY 
SSR I SIE ii ncn ed nocuercusswnene nes $182, 985 $218, 000 $218, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims.._-.. ..--.-.--- 43, 496, 472 45, 482, 000 45, 982, 000 
Obligntions tnouwed...... .....- eon ution 4a-nie 43, 679, 457 | 45, 700, 000 46, 200, 000 
| | 
Analysis of expenditures 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 

| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Obligations incurred during the year_._...-.-...-.------------ $43, 679,457 | $45, 700, 000 $46, 200, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years... -...........----..-- SS TE Vaico cack dae ncoectudetioes 
eC a. Bilin deta Cheha cecdbaneweciiennencade — 2, 150, 000 — 2, 100, 000 —1, 500, 000 





Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) - - -- -- 41, 527, 725 43, 600, 000 44, 700, 000 


Mr. Focarty. The committee now has before it the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation. 

Mr. McCauley, we will insert your statement in the record at this 
point, followed by the statement of Mr, Lawyer, and we will be pleased 
to hear you highlight your activities and the request for 1956. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


STaTEMENT oF Witit1AM McCautey, Director, Bureau or EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION 


The 1956 budget proposes appropriations of $46,957,000 for the operation of the 
Federal workmen’s compensation systems administered by the Bureau and 
$112,000 for the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board. More than 95 
percent of the funds for the Bureau ($44,700,000) is for the payment of statutory 
benefits provided by the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. The remainder, 
or $2,145,000, is for administration of these programs which apply to all civilian 
employments in the Federal service, certain military services and private employ- 
ments in Federal jurisdiction. The estimate reflects increases of $1,100,000 in 
the cost of benefits and $227,000 for administrative expenses. 

In addition to this proposed appropriation, the estimate provides for the allo- 
cation of $1,600,000 from the war claims fund for payment of benefits authorized 
by the War Claims Act and the cost of administering such benefits. 
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Funds for the administration of the District of Columbia workmen’s compen- 
sation law are carried in the annual appropriations for the government of the 
District. 

The members of the committee are aware of the nature of the operations of the 
Bureau and in the interest of saving the time of the committee, I will refer but 
briefly to them. These operations are exclusively a service function involving 
the adjudication of workmen’s compensation claims, and the furnishing of medical 
care and payment of benefits for disability and death. The laws administered 
by the Bureau provide workmen’s compensation protection for approximately 
3,500,000 employees in public and private employments and an undetermined 
number of Reserve military personnel on active or training duty. 

The budgetary requirements of the Bureau for servicing the laws administered 
by it will be discussed separately. However, several observations may be made to 
features common to all. The first concerns the lack of any means through which 
the Bureau may limit or regulate the volume of its operating load. The number 
of new cases the Bureau may be required to service depends entirely on the size 
and nature of the operations of other Government agencies and of private employ- 
ments covered by the Federal compensation laws and the accident experience in 
such operations. 

It should also be noted that the workload of the Bureau consists not only of the 
new cases presented in the budget year. It includes also the continued servicing 
and readjudication of old cases carried forward from prior years. Some cases 
arising under the Federal employees’ compensation law have been carried on the 
rolls for more than 30 years. Another factor in the workload is the handling of 
requests for reopening cases closed in prior years. 

One final general observation I would like to make is that the entire resources 
of the Bureau are used exclusively for operations essential to the adjudication, 
servicing, and payment of claims for compensation benefits. The Bureau does not 
have any staff assigned to publicity work or research or promotional activities, 
and it does not issue any regular publications. The operation is entirely a neces- 
sary service function. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


The administration of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act is the largest 
and from the viewpoint of Government interest the most important of the Bureau’s 
funetions. This law provides a system of workmen’s compensation benefits for 
about 2,500,000 employees and military reservists. It involves an annual expendi- 
ture of nearly $50 million for compensation benefits. Cases presently carried on 
the compensation rolls involve an estimated future liability amounting to several 
hundred million dollars. 

This is an active and continuing program and it is anticipated that 84,000 new 
cases of injury will be reported to the Bureau during the fiscal vear 1956. Based 
on experience of prior years these new injuries and deaths will involve more than 
$20 million in compensation costs, most of which will be payable over future years. 
In addition to these new cases, it will be necessary to service and pay cases which 
arose in prior years including 17,000 permanent disability and fatal awards. The 
estimate of costs of compensation benefits payable during 1956 on account of 
injuries occurring in prior years and the current year costs of injuries reported in 
that year is estimated at $44,700,000. It may be noted that about 25 percent 
of this cost is for benefits payable to dependents of military reservists. In view 
of the large sums involved in this program and the large liability that may be 
incurred in individual cases, it is important that adequate facilities be provided to 
imsure proper examination, investigation, and supervision over the payment of 
such benefits. 

The acceptance of a single case of permanent total disability or death may 
involve a total liability of more than $100,000 for compensation payable over the 
lifetime of the beneficiary. Ordinary prudence points to the need for careful 
inquiry and the removal of any doubt as to the validity of the claim before 
acceptance of such liability and the continued close ee of the case to 
verify continuing liability and develop the possibility of reducing such liability 
through rehabilitation services. This need was recognized by the Legislative 
Committee of the Congress while considering the 1949 amendments which greatly 
liberalized compensation benefits. The committee at that time noted the Bureau 
did not have “anywhere near sufficient personnel to enable it to give that measure 
of protection to the interests of the United States which under workmen’s com- 
pensation law an ordinary private employer or insurer would insist upon to pro- 
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tect himself from improper claims.’’ So far as the investigation facilities of the 
Bureau are concerned, the situation is not greatly different than that at the time 
the committee made the observation I have quoted. 

The estimate of the Bureau’s administrative appropriations for fiscal year 
1956 proposes an increase of $227,000 for improved operating facilities. More 
than half of this increase, or $117,000, is to provide for a larger investigating 
staff. An increase of $19,000 is proposed for enlarging rehabilitation facilities; 
$25,000 has been proposed to improve the submission of reports of injury by 
employing agencies. The sum of $66,000 is proposed to permit reorganization 
of the Claims Branch of the Bureau, to provide better supervision and to increase 
the efficiency of examining procedures. A detailed justification of each of these 
increases is included in the explanation which accompanies the estimates. 

The need for a larger investigating staff is urgent. ‘he reduction in the Bureau’s 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1954 necessitated reducing the investigating staff 
of 30 investigators to the present staff of 13. This staff, which is required to cover 
the entire United States, is less than a large workmen’s compensation carrier would 
have in a branch office servicing a metropolitan area. Under the circumstances, 
it is possible for the Bureau to investigate only the more serious and difficult cases 
which cannot be developed through correspondence. The average cost of investi- 
gating a case is approximately $130 and the wisdom of investing this small sum in 
the investigation of a claim which may involve many thousands of dollars would 
seem to be beyond serious question. A study of the results of investigations leaves 
no doubt concerning the savings resulting from this practice. The increase re- 
quested for investigations will permit the Bureau to add 17 additional investigators 
and 8 clerical employees, thus bringing the total staff to the 1953 level. 

We are convinced that substantial benefits will be derived by permanently 
disabled beneficiaries and by the compensation fund through a modest increase 
in a rehabilitation service. At present the Bureau has a one-man staff assigned 
to this function and can do little more in this respect than refer injured employees 
to State rehabilitation agencies. Many cases in which an injured employee, 
because of the nature of his disability, is unable to return to his former employ- 
ment do not require elaborate or extensive retraining. Much may be accomplished 
by assisting the injured employee in securing reemployment in the establishment 
in which he was injured. In some instances, this may be accomplished without 
training while in other cases a very brief course of training may fit him for efficient 
service. The effectiveness of rehabilitation service along this line has been demon- 
strated in a number of instances with the present limited facilities. The estimate 
provides for 2 rehabilitation representatives and 1 stenographic employee. 

One of the major problems of the Bureau in its present centralized operation is 
obtaining prompt and edequate reports of injury from the employing establish- 
ments. This is responsible in large measures for much of the delay in adminis- 
trative handling of the cases. It is believed that this service can be substantially 
improved if facilities are provided for recording the performance of reporting 
agencies and instructing and guiding reporting officers in carrying out their 
important responsibilities under the law. The sum of $25,000 is requested to 
enable the Bureau to employ 2 administrative assistants and 2 clerical employees 
to conduct a program of this kind. 

The decentralization of the claims adjudication procedure under this law 
appears to be 2 most effective and efficient method of operation. The pilot de- 
centralization project established in Sen Francisco in 1952 has demonstrated the 
effectiveness of this procedure as a means of expediting the payment of benefits. 
The operations in the San Francisco office service the six Far Western States 
(Arizona, Celifornis,, Colorado, Nevade, New Mexico, Uteh) and the record for 
1954 shows that this office has been able to pay 70 percent of the initial claims 
for disability compensation within 1 week after receipt of the claim in the district 
office. Although the Bureau has been able to improve this phase of its operation 
through improved methods in the central office, it is able to process only 35 per- 
cent of the initial cleims within 2 weeks efter receipt. However, because of the 
cost involved, complete decentralization of this program has been deferred. In 
the meantime in order to improve opereting methods, provide better supervision 
over claims adjudications and to expedite payments, it is proposed to reorganize 
the operations of the Cleims Branch. This would be accomplished by establishing 
five examining units in the Claims Branch with each unit under the supervision 
of a aualified claims supervisor. The units will be established on 2 geographical 
basis which would be geared to the decentralization of these activities at a later 
date. This organizational pattern has been found effective in other similar opera- 
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ticns, ineluding Stete funds writing workmen’s compensation insurance under 
State laws. Twelve additional employees would be required for this reorganization 
at an estimated expense of $66,000. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT 


This law is applicable to certain private employments within Federal jurisdic- 
tion. Employees covered include maritime workers on the navigable waters of 
the United States (except seamen), employees of Government contractors engaged 
in construction and public works at overseas defense bases and elsewhere outside 
the continental limits, and employees engaged in operations on the outer Conti- 
nental Shelf lands. This is a completely decentralized operation carried on in 
12 compensation districts within the United States and 1 at Honolulu, T. H. 
A deputy commissioner in charge of each district is required by law to receive 
notices of injury, to verify the proper and timely payment of benefits, and decide 
and make awards for or against payment of compensation in controverted cases. 
These decisions may be reached after informal conferences by agreement of the 
interested parties, or through the formal procedure of public hearings. 

Unlike operations under the Federal Employees’ Act the Bureau does not 
provide the benefits authorized by this law. This responsibility rests upon the 
employer or his insurance carrier. The Bureau passes upon the qualifications of 
employers to act as self-insurers and of insurance carriers to write insurance 
under this law. 

The great majority of injuries reported involve no serious administrative prob- 
lems; many of them are no lost time cases requiring only the recording of the 
injury for protection under the statute of limitation should an individual case 
subsequently develop into a compensable injury, and screening for possible perma- 
nent injuries and serious disfigurements. In general, it is not expected that ac- 
tivity in respect to claims under this law will increase significantly. Insofar as the 
Bureau is advised there is no basis for believing that any change may be expected 
in the volume of new injuries to be reported for employees covered by the laws. 
Consequently the present level of 72,000 new injuries, 600 formal hearings, and 
33,000 informal conferences are anticipated for the budget year. 


WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Compensation benefits payable under section 4 (c) and 5 (f) of the War Claims 
Act of 1948 are expected to fall from $2,100,000 in the present year to $1,500,000. 
This reduction is due to the liquidation of nonrecurring costs representing accrued 
liability for retroactive benefits in cases added to the rolls. No decrease in actual 
workloads are expected because the volume of cases which require servicing and 
payment of compensation will continue at approximately the same level. A new 
group of employees was made eligible for benefits under amendments to the War 
Claims Act approved August 31,1954, and it is expected that a number of claims 
from them will be presented for consideration in the budget vear. The present 
staff of 18 employees is considered necessary for this operation. The amendment 
referred to requires a special cost study for the purpose of determining the ultimate 
cost of all pending and active claims. 

A report of this study must be made to the President before September 1, 1956, 
at which time an amount equaling the total amount of the liability will be trans- 
ferred from the war claims fund to the general fund of the Treasury. Thereafter, 
all payments arising out of the War Claims Act will be paid from funds appro- 
priated annually. The war claims fund from which they are now paid will cease 
to exist. Due to the unlimited benefits for permanent total disability and death 
cases of employees of Government contractors and for medical benefits to civilian 
American citizens, individual case evaluations are required in order to prepare a 
reliable statement of such future costs. Since it is not possible to reassign staff 
for this purpose, it is requested that the additional sum of $10,000 from the war 
claims fund be authorized for salaries and related expenses of 3 statistical employees 
needed for this study. 

I have merely touched on the high points of the estimates which are supported 
by detailed justifications. I will be glad however, to further amplify or explain 
the estimates or furnish any information members of the committee may request 
regarding the Bureau’s program. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN E. Lawyer, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
APPEALS Boarb, UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON BuDGET Esti- 
MATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1956 


The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board was established, as you know, 
in 1946 to provide an avenue of appeal for Federal employees who were not 
satisfied with a decision of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation in cases 
arising under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. The Board has ex- 
clusive appellate jurisdiction to hear and decide questions of law, fact, and dis- 
cretion. The appeal is a matter of right, as is the opportunity to appear before 
the Board and to be heard in oral argument. Its procedures are informal and 
designed to facilitate the presentation of cases. Decisions of the Board are fina! 
as to the subject matter appealed. 

Total personnel of the Board, aside from the 3 members, consists of 15 clerical 
and professional positions. No additional sum is being requested in fiscal year 
1956 over the $112,000 appropriated for the present fiscal year. 

I have referred in past years to the rapid increase in the annual volume of new 
cases since 1951, which is attributed primarily to wider spread knowledge of the 
appellate procedures. As a result, the Board has been faced with the necessity 
of evaluating and improving its administrative procedures and management tech- 
niques in order to expedite the processing of an ever-increasing caseload and yet 
maintain the thoroughness of the review to which the employee is entitled. Due 
to this continuous process, the Board, by the end of fiscal year 1954, was closing 
more cases than it was receiving for the first time in its history and its backlog 
declined to 341 cases as of June 30, 1954. Due to the augmented personne! 
authorized for the current year, continued progress is being made in reducing 
the number of pending cases despite a 20 percent increase in the volume of new 
cases being filed. 

Not only is the number of pending cases being gradually decreased but the period 
of pendency for cases is also being shortened. Thus, a comparison of the operating 
figures for December 1954 with those for last fiscal year reveals that the average 
period of pendency for all decided cases in December is 8 months compared with 
12 months last year. Where hearings are held, 12 months elapsed between filing 
and closing, 10 months being required to reach the case on the argument calendar. 
This compares with 15.8 and 13.7 months, respectively, for last year. The aver- 
age time for decision in these cases is about 2 months, as it was last year. Where 
the case is submitted for decision on the record without oral argument, a procedure 
that is becoming increasingly popular, 5 months elapsed between filing and de- 
cision as against 8 months last year. As the current year passes, it is anticipated 
that the progress will become even more sharply defined. For example, under 
the Board s present hearing schedule, by the end of March the time between filing 
and hearing will have been retluced to 5 months. 

It is our desire to reach as early as practical and thereafter to maintain a reason- 
able period of case pendency, which has been set at approximately 4 months. In 
order to achieve this objective, the staff must be continued at the present level , 
which we believe is the absolute minimum required to handle the Board’s caseload, 


FUNCTIONS UNDER FEDERAL WORKERS’ COMPENSATION LAWS 


Mr. McCautey. The Bureau’s program consists of the administra- 
tion of the Federal workers’ compensation laws, and the program 
may be broken down into two main parts: One dealing with em- 
ployees of the Federal service and certain other groups who are 
covered by the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act; the other 

rogram dealing with employees in private enterprise who are covered 
i the Federal workers’ compensation laws. Briefly, the latter con- 
sist of longshoremen and harbor workers who are injured while 
employed on the navigable waters of the United States—that would 
be aboard ship, principally; employees of private enterprise in the 
District of Columbia, and employees of Government contractors 
engaged in work at defense bases and other places outside of the 
United States. And since our last appearance before you, Mr. 
Chairman, there has been one additional group brought under cover- 
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age of the Longshoremen’s Act; that is employees engaged in work on 
projects on the Outer Continental Shelf in the exploration for oil 
and minerals. 


FUNCTIONS UNDER WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 1948 


In addition to these programs, the Bureau administers certain pro- 
visions of the War Claims Act of 1948. ‘There are two classes of 
beneficiaries under that act with whom we deal. The first is the group 
of contractors’ employees who were captured at Wake, Guam, and the 
Philippines. There were about 1,400 in that group. The other is 
American citizens who were captured in the Philippine Islands. 

Under the provisions of section 5 of the War Claims Act, benefits 
were extended to such citizens for injuries and deaths which occurred 
during the period of their internment by the Japanese. The cost of 
benefits under the War Claims Act is payable from the war-claims 
fund, as also is the cost of administering that program. The cost of 
administering the Longshoremen’s Act as extended to private employ- 
ments in the District of Columbia is paid from funds transferred to the 
Department from the District of Columbia. 


COVERAGE 


Total covered employment under these laws is estimated to be in 
excess of 3 million; nearly 2.5 million employees in the Federal service, 
and the other coverage includes probably between 600,000 and 800,000 
workers. We have no exact figures on the number covered under 


private employments. 

The bulk of our appropriation, better than 95 percent of it, goes 
for benefits. The benefits payable to Federal employees and to others 
covered under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act are paid 
from the employees’ compensation fund, which is an annual appro- 
priation. The anticipated cost of such benefits during the next year 
is approximately $45 million. The administrative appropriation 
represents less than 5 percent of the total appropriation of the Bureau. 

I might note that under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
we also cover, in time of peace, reservists in the Armed Forces on 
active duty or training duty, and approximately 25 percent of the 
cost of benefits this year will be for awards made to dependents of 
reservists killed on active duty. 


Usr or Proposep INCREASES FOR 1956 


The estimate for this year, as you have noted in the statement, 
proposes certain increases both for benefits and for administration. 

The increase in benefits is due entirely to the addition of reservists 
cases to the compensation rolls, with a slight decrease in costs of 
benefits for certain other beneficiaries. 

The increase for administrative purposes, amounting to $227,000, 
is for 4 specific items, which we have endeavored to explain separately 
in the justifications. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. McCauley, at this point, will you please give 
us an explanation of these jobs, and the nature of the duties to be 
performed? 
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INVESTIGATION OF COMPENSATION CLAIMS 


Mr. McCautey. More than 50 percent of the increase is intended 
for investigation of compensation claims. The amount provided for 
that purpose is $117,000. That contemplates an increase of 17 addi- 
tional investigators, and 3 clerical assistants, who would prepare 
material to be referred to the investigators for field investigations. 

We now have only 13 investigators, covering the entire United 
States. 

Prior to the reduction in our appropriations in fiscal year 1954, we 
had 30. I think you will recognize that it is almost impossible to 
cover the United States with this small staff, and the only alternative 
is to endeavor to develop cases and the information on which to make 
adjudication through correspondence, and that is not satisfactory. 

It is almost impossible to develop cases, as we feel they should be 
developed, under that method. The investigator positions are classi- 
fied in grade GS-8, and the sum of $117,000 is for the purpose of cover- 
ing the salaries of the additional 17 investigators, plus the amount 
required for their travel expenses. They are of no value to us, unless 
we have the funds necessary to keep them in the field, and working on 
investigation work. 

Mr. Focarty. What advantage would it be to the Treasury of the 
United States if you received this additional money? 

Mr. McCautry. We feel that there would be a substantial ad- 
vantage as a result of savings in compensation costs. The work of 
the investigators over the years has demonstrated that a single case 
which may be rejected, because of a better development of the facts, 
will pay several times over the salaries and expenses of the inves- 
tigators. 

There are numerous cases which I might cite which would illus- 
trate the effect of investigation. 

We received claims from persons allegedly dependent upon an em- 
ployee at the time of his death. Certain survivors are presumed to 
be dependent, such as the widow and minor children, but parents and 
other classes of beneficiaries must establish dependency. A claim 
is filed with the Bureau, and the claimant makes certain allegations, 
asserting that he was dependent upon the deceased employee and 
received so much money in regular contributions for his support and 
maintenance. 

However, investigations in those cases oftentimes disclose that the 
facts are not as alleged in the claims. 

For example, I might refer to one case which I have noted here 
before me, which involved a 52-year-old mother who claimed that her 
deceased son was her main support. This son happened to be a 
reservist who was killed. In attempting to check the record to sub- 
stantiate the support she claimed had been received from the employee, 
we ascertained through the Department of Defense that the reservist 
had made no allotment for the support of parents. In checking the 
case through field investigation, we found that there was no support 
given, and no contributions had been made and therefore, on the basis 
of this evidence, we rejected the claim. 

The cost of benefits of that case would have been approximately 
$23,000. That is, the ultimate cost of that case would have been 
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$23,000 on the basis of claims filed by dependents, who allegedly were 
totally disabled. 

We have found, on investigation, that an employee may have re- 
turned to some other form of employment, and in one case we found 
last year an employee was working under an assumed name and had 
filed continuing claims, asserting that he was unable to work, and he 
had some medical support to that effect. 

You cannot ascertain such facts by writing letters. The only way 
you can do this job is to have a man go out and check any cases which 
appear to be questionable. I think the best testimony for that, Mr. 
Chairman, is the fact that the insurance companies who are engaged in 
a similar type of business for profit find it very advantageous to do 
that. A large insurance company, writing workmen’s compensation 
insurance in a large metropolitan area, would probably have more 
investigators in its city office than we have in the entire United 
States. I very definitely believe that it is in the interest of the 
Government to have more adequate facilities for this purpose. 

I have spoken, principally, of the Government’s interest, but there 
is another angle which should be considered also: We have cases 
which come up occasionally where a beneficiary apparently has a very 
good case, but because of lack of knowledge of the law, or perhaps it 
is the first time they have ever come in contact with a Government 
operation of this kind, they do not know how to proceed. 

I have in mind the case of an elderly widow who was trying to 
collect compensation which was due her husband at the time of death. 
She claimed medical expenses, and burial expenses, and the claim 
may be good, or it may be bad; the facts are not clear, and she does 


not know how to get the kind of records which will be required to 
establish her right. We feel that that kind of case should be investi- 
gated, as a matter of justice to the individual. 


REHABILITATION SERVICES 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. McCauley, will you please tell us about these 
other increases which you are requesting under that program? 

Mr. McCautey. The next item of increase which we have proposed 
concerns rehabilitation services, although we do not propose to engage 
in providing rehabilitation services, nor set up any program of our 
own along that line. 

Our practice at the present time, with the one-man staff which we 
have for this function, is to screen out permanent disability cases 
on our rolls, and refer the cases which seem to be most susceptible 
to training, and which involve the most serious injuries, to the State 
agencies engaged in rehabilitation work. We ask them to survey 
the claimant, and endeavor to develop a rehabilitation plan for him, 
either through placement or retraining. 

We have found that the States, generally, have more clients seeking 
rehabilitation than they can properly handle. We require our 
claimant to report to the State for a training survey. He may not 
be too enthusiastic about the idea, and if he doesn’t show the right 
attitude toward training and has no particular interest in it, the 
State does not waste much time with him; they wipe him off the 
books very quickly. 
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Our thought is that if we could have 2 men, in addition to the 1 man 
we now have on this work, who would be available to contact claimants 
who are in need of training, and work with the States in promoting 
this undertaking, that we. would save quite a bit of money on com- 
pensation benefits by getting these people back into gainful employ- 
ment, and removing them from the compensation roll. 

At the present time we refer about 200 such cases to the States, 
each year, and I checked just this morning before coming up here, 
and only in about 10 percent of those cases have the States taken 
hold of the case, and actually proceeded with rehabilitation. The 
200 cases which we have referred are more or less selected cases. They 
are cases which we think are good prospects. 

We believe that if we contacted the employees and worked with the 
States, that we could get many of those cases placed in employment 
where their handicaps would not be a barrier to performing useful 
service, or in some cases, arrange for a suitable training program, 
which would not involve too much cost. I do not think we are going 
to get very far by continuing to refer the cases and ask the States to 
make the survey, and let it go at that. 

We feel that the $19,000 would be a good investment along that 
line, and I do not think it can fail to produce very good results. 


SPEEDUP IN PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. McCauley, what is your next item? 

Mr. McCautey. The next item concerns an improvement in the 
service which we are now rendering. 

We have found that the time lag between the payment of compen- 
sation to a man after he goes off the payroll is entirely too long; it 
causes considerable hardship and it is, in fact, an injustice to an em- 
ployee who is entitled to this benefit. 

The average now is about 55 days from the date the pay stops until 
the employee’s award is put on the payroll, but 30 days of that time 
lag is involved in getting the claim into the Bureau. ! think that is 
due, principally to the lack of knowledge on the part of local officials 
who are responsible for reporting injuries, and a lack of knowledge, 
of course, on the part of the employee as to his rights. That same 
lack of knowledge is responsible for inadequate reporting which, in 
turn, causes a further delay in the adjudication in our office after the 
claim is received. 

DECENTRALIZATION 


Mr. Focarry. A few years ago, Mr. McCauley, we gave you 
additional funds with which to open a field office in San Francisco. 

How has that office been doing in relation to this problem which 
you are discussing now? 

Mr. McCautey. That office has been able to step up our payments, 
and do the work in a much shorter period of time. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that the answer, then, to your problem? 

Mr. McCautey. Mr. Chairman, I think decentralization would be 
the answer. 

Mr. Fogarty. How is this San Francisco office working out? 

Mr. McCautey. It has done very well. On the matter of payments, 
the record shows that they are paying 83 percent of the claims received 
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within 2 weeks after receipt in the San Francisco office, and our central 
office operation shows only 35 percent of the cases paid within that 
same period of time. 

As a matter of fact, they were able to pay 70 percent of their cases, 
within 1 week after receipt of the claim. 

Mr. Focartry. What area does the San Francisco office serve? 

Mr. McCautey. The San Francisco office serves the 6 Western 
Se of California, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
Utah. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is the first year that you have been able to 
give us a good account of it, is it not? Last year you did not have 
all of the figures which you needed? 

Mr. McCautey. Last year we were not able to show the full 
reduction in time which had been brought about. 

Mr. Foaartry. You were not able to show the full results for a 
full year? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. It was my understanding that if it did work out, 
you people were going to make a request for further decentralization 
of this program in order to effect a speedup in the processing of these 
cases. 

Mr. McCautey. That is our ultimate goal, but the cost involved 
in the initial establishment of a regional office is considerable. 

Mr. Focarty. Why have we not received some recommendation to 
that effect this year? 

Mr. McCautey. That has been delayed on the basis of cost alone. 

Mr. Fogarty. On the cost of setting up these offices? 

Mr. McCattey. Yes, sir; the initial cost. We figured it would be 
about $400,000. 

Mr. Focarty. To set up the necessary offices, similar to the San 
Francisco office? 

Mr. McCautey. Part of that cost would be nonrecurring, but 
initially we would have to send people out to these areas. 

Mr. Focarty. That would include the moving and transportation 
of personnel also? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes; it would include moving the individuals and 
their families, as well as household goods, and that sort of thing. 
That seemed a little out of line with budget plans, and we did not sub- 
mit the estimate in this year’s budget for that reason. 

The next item there, incidentally, is what we might say would be a 
preliminary to decentralization, and would fit in very well with it. 

At the present time we are operating our Claims Branch in Washing- 
ton with two large units. We have submitted another item here, 
referred to as the “unit system’ for the Claims Branch to improve 
service. That item involves $66,000. The thought here is that we 
would break down our claims unit into 4 or 5 units, on a geographical 
basis, and that it would lend itself to a decentralization, if we receive 
the funds for that at some subsequent time. 

The main purpose in resorting to the unit system which, inci- 
dentally, would be similar to the operations carried on in San 
Francisco now—they operate in the same manner that we propose to 
set up in the central office here, is to operate on a geographical basis. 
If we set those units up, we would have the kind of supervision which 
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would enable us to do a better job here. It would facilitate the 
handling of claims as well as step up our performance in that regard. 

We would be able to bring our 35 percent up substantially by 
revision of operating procedures. That will, however, entail some 
additional personnel and we have allocated 12 positions to that, 
principally, to take care of the added supervision. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Mr. Focartry. You are requesting an additional $10,000 for three 
feng for the administration of the War Claims Act? What is 
that for? 

Mr. McCautey. That is for a special item. The War Claims Act 
amendments of last year require that the Secretary of Labor evaluate 
all future liability of war claims cases before August 1, 1956, and the 
money necessary for the payment of future obligations in those cases 
is to be set aside in the Treasury from the war claims fund to liquidate 
this program. 

In order to do that, we will have to review and evaluate all cases 
on the rolls. This involves the matter of case evaluation, and we 
have estimated it would take the services of three statistical clerks 
to handle the work for that purpose. 

Mr. Focarty. That would be for just 1 year, and this item would 
not be in the budget a year from now? 

Mr. McCavtey. That is correct. That item would be eliminated 
at the end of this coming year. 

Mr. Focarry. Are we not approaching the end of the operation of 
the War Claims Act, as far as additional claims are concerned? 

Mr. McCautey. As far as new claims are concerned, that is getting 
pretty close to the end. There were a few cases brought in under 
amendments of the War Claims Act of last year, and they involved 
employees who, because they were receiving, or had been eligible for 
benefits under the Missing Persons Act, were excluded from coverage 
under the War Claims Act. That barrier was removed last year. 
So, we will have this year some increase in claims from them. I do 
not know how many are involved, but, answering your question 
further, the cases on the rolls will be continued for some time to come, 
particularly for medical services, and for medical benefits. 

Mr. Focarry. The number of cases is going down; is it not? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; the number of cases is voing down, and 
this will be a diminishing load. 

Mr. Focarty. On the other hand, according to your statement, 
your workload relating to Federal employees, the Reserve military 
personnel, and other programs covered by these laws is going up and 
that is something you can’t control. 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; we have no control over those things, 
however. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have no control over that at all? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir. We have a continuing workload of 
17,000 cases, carried on the rolls, for permanent disability and death, 
and those have to be serviced from year to year. 

Another problem which adds substantially to our work is this 
matter of reopening cases which have been closed in prior years. 
That represents quite a load. 
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WORKLOAD STATISTICS 


Mr. Focarry. At this point in the record we shall insert pages 
10 and 11 of the justifications, showing your workload statistics. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


OPERATING STATISTICS 


Table showing actual and estimated number of open cases on hand—1950, 1954, 19565, 
1956 





| | d . 

| 1950 | 1954 | 1955 esti- | 1956 esti- 

actual actual | mate mate 
Open cases, start of year: 

ee ee | 10, 683 16,107 | 16,726 17, 000 

Other than long-term continuing cases - - 23,676 | 31,733 | 31, 888 | 31, 000 





; ‘ | 47, 840 48, 614 | 48, 000 
Add new injuries reported s 90, 105 85, 000 | 84, 000 
Add reopened cases i | 15,600 15, 600 | 15, 600 

Total cases for year ,672 | 153, 545 | 149, 214 | 147, 600 
Cases closed , 48 104,931 | 101, 214 | 








Open cases, end of year: 
Long-term continuing cases : 12,252 | 16,726 17, 000 | 
Other than long-term continuing cases---...............--- 22, 939 31, 888 31, 000 | 





35, 191 48, 614 48, 000 





Table of eRe caseload data and costs—1950, 1954, 15mm; 1956 





| 
1950 1954 1955 esti- | 1956 esti- 
actual | actual | mate | mate 


a eee neo i eens 


Total cases for year ! 123,672 | 153,545 | 149,214 | 147,600 
Deduct no time lost cases reported 2 42, 599 44,849 | 42,500 42, 000 
Active cases for year ? 81, 073 108, 696 106, 714 | "105, 600 
Index (based on 1950) - (100) (134) (132) (130) 
Long-term cases, start of period * | 10,683 16, 107 16,726 | 17,000 
Index (based on 1950) ; (100) (151) (157) (159) 
Other than long-term cases 5 ae | 70,390 | 92,589 89, 988 88, 600 
Index (based on 1950) j (100) (131) (128) | (126) 
Position authorized under appropriation for administrative ex- | | } | 
penses 308 | 280 | 274 | 313 
Index (based on 1950) (100) | (91)| (89) | (102) 
Cost of compensation benefits, in thousands | $22,995 | $41,529 | $43,600 | $44, 700 
Index (based on 1950) ----..--- caeeiabiinadté iigie chino aati Se (100) (181) | (190) | (194) 
| | | 





1 Includes open cases at start of year, plus new injuries reported and reopened cases. 

2 No tire lost cases are cases requiring little adjudicating action other than payment of medical expense. 

3 This is the volume of cases which requires initial or continuing claims action affecting all operating 
segments of the organization in this activity. 

4 These are the long-term disability and death cases carried forward each year for continued servicing 
and payment of compensation. The cost of direct payments made to this group last year on the continuing 
payrolls was above $26 million as compared to $23 million in the prior year. 

5 Cases in this group are in various stages of adjudication during the year. They consist of approved 
cases receiving medical and compensation benefits for relatively short periods of time, those requiring de- 
velopment in order to make final decisions, disapproved cases in which an appeal has been filed, previously 
closed cases which have been reopened for any one of numerous reasons, ete. 


Table showing number of claims received and investigations completed—1953, 1954 
1955, 1956 





1953 1954 1955 1956 
actual actual estimate | estimate 


New claims received _- ‘ ea 2 17, 025 16, 568 14, 400 , 300 
Long-term continuing cases- - - ---- Le sata aaa 16, 107 16, 726 17, 000 7, 300 


Total number of claims : ideas 33, 132 33,924 | 31, 400 
Number of Investigations complet ted__- 2, 199 | 1, 102 975 | 
Percent investigations completed to number of claims ; 6.6 3.3 3.1 | 

| 
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Table showing average time elapsed between receipt of initial claim and first payment— 
1952, 1958, 1954 








Accumulative percent 
1952 1953 1954 
central Central | San Fran- Central | San Fran- 
office Overall office cisco Overall office cisco 

DRL, nich thndlnintatimonsdetll 1 ee kaka 26 15 1 7 
IR cc cMadinns Sedeaucennte 28 25. 18 64 45 35 83 
BS WONGS 5 hota 5 sk oe See. 53 62 59 76 72 67 88 
Ow ob ol 64 74 73 83 82 80 89 
I i cnlghiihitrn tenes tisinddetescneling 71 79 78 86 85 83 92 


Ratio of administrative costs to compensation benefits—1950, 1954, 1955, 1956 


1950 1954 1955 1956 
actual actual | estimate | estimate 


Compensation benefits. .-......-.......-.-..-.-- in thousands_.| $22,995 | $41,529 | $43, 600 $44, 700 
Administrative expense, including cost of executive direction 
and management services. --.....--....---..-- in thousands. 1, 121 1, 404 1, 384 1, 611 
Ratio: Administrative expense to compensation benefits 
percent 4.9 3.4 3.2 3.6 





Mr. Fogarty. What is the situation in regard to your backlog of 
investigations? 

Mr. McCautey. Well, we have not built up a backlog, realizing 
that we can do but a certain amount of work with 13 men. We do 
not schedule cases unless they are cases which we think we can reach. 
The actual backlog is only about 250 cases, but that, properly, should 
be much higher. 

There is no point in listing a case for investigation if we are not 
going to get to make that investigation until months later. 


APPEALS BOARD ACTIVITY 


Mr. Fogarty. You do have a backlog in the Appeals Board; do 
you not? 

Mr. Lawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Did we not give you some additional money last 
year, in the amount of $25,000, for that purpose? 

Mr. Lawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaartry. How are you progressing in your work on the Appeals 
Board? 

Mr. Lawyer. We are making steady progress. We have also had a 
20 percent increase in our caseload this year. As in the case of the 
Bureau, we have no control over the volume of new cases, but despite 
the 20 percent increase, and the time required for the recruitment and 
training of new employees, we have made steady progress in shortening 
the age of cases; in shortening the time required for handling the cases, 
and in shortening and reducing the number of pending cases; as of the 
present moment, we have a little under 300 pending cases. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lanuam. How many pending cases did you say you now have, 
Mr. Lawyer? 





] 
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Mr. Lawyer. We have a little under 300. 

Mr. Lanuam. How does that compare with the year before? 

Mr. Lawyer. Well, it is a favorable comparison, sir. For example, 
in regard to the time required to reach a case for hearing, we have 
reduced that by 4 to 5 months, and in the time required to process a 
case, where it is submitted on the record, that has come down to 
between 4 and 5 months. 

Mr. LANHAM. So, you are making progress in this work? 

Mr. Lawyer. We are making very definite progress; yes, sir. 

Mr. LanHAmM. You are not requesting any increase this year? 

Mr. Lawyer. We are asking for nothing additional, sir. We hope 
that by the end of this fiscal year to have achieved the objectives 
which we told you we wanted to do, and that is to have an average of 
4 months of case pendency from the time of filing to the time of closing. 

Mr. Lannam. Did not the Secretary say that you were asking for 
additional lawyers in the Solicitor’s Office in connection with this 
Bureau of Employees Compensation Work? 

Mr. Lawyer. Yes, sir; he did. In our own Board, we have 18 
people which includes the 3 Board members, and 15 clerical and non- 
professionals. We have some assistance from the Solicitor’s Office 
in the preparation of written opinions which are required in each case. 

Most of the time we have had 2 men and we have some extremely 
difficult legal problems which require a considerable amount of re- 
search, and I think the Secretary asked for 2 additional positions 
there. 

Mr. Lannam. Who has been handling that work in the past? 

Mr. Lawyer. That is one reason for our period of time which is 
required to handle a case. The Board members write decisions and 
the attorneys write decisions also. 


PROCESSING OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Lanuam. How long does it take you now to process a claim, 
on the average, Mr. McCauley, in the central office? 

Mr. McCautry. There is a lapse of time of about 55 days from 
the time pay stops until a payment is made by the Bureau. 

Now, 35 of those days are involved in getting the claim into the 
Bureau. 

Mr. Lanuam. I receive complaints from claimants who say they 
cannot get an answer from your office at all, and have to appeal to 
the Congressman to get even a reply to their inquiries. 

Mr. McCautey. That has been a valid complaint, sir, at times. 
We are in a little better shape now, so far as correspondence is con- 
cerned, but there is not much possibility of improving the service— 
that is, the actual payment of cases—because of the problem we have 
here, which we are attempting to reach through this training and 
educational program for the agencies. 

Mr. Lannam. Will your plan of decentralization speed up the 
processing of these cases, in your opinion? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. We feel that that is the real solution 
to the problem—getting these offices near to the scene of operations. 

Mr. Lanuam. Did you make a request of the Bureau of the Budget 
for money to accomplish decentralization? 

Mr. McCautey. Not this year; no, sir. 
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Mr. Lanuam. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Focarry. Mr. Denton? 


MEDICAL TREATMENT AND CLAIMS PROCEDURES 


Mr. Denton. When a man is hurt, do they not give him medical 
attention and hospital attention right away? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; that is taken care of. 

Mr. Denton. Do you not receive a report on that injury immedi- 
ately after the accident? 

Mr. McCautey. One of the problems which we have is getting our 
reports in. 

Mr. Denton. Do you mean that the doctors do not turn the reports 
in, or that the Government employee does not make the report? 

Mr. McCautey. The agency itself. We have delegated authority 
to the employing agency to arrange for immediate medical care. 

Mr. Denton. You usually take these people to public-health 
facilities, if they are available; do you not? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. However, at most places you do not have public- 
health facilities available? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir; and we have to deal with private phy- 
sicians. 

Mr. Denron. For instance, if in my hometown a postal employee 
gets hurt, the postmaster could provide for medical attention. 

Mr. McCautey. That is correct. 

Mr. Denton. However, your difficulty is that he will not file a 
report for some time? 

Mr. McCauvtey. The doctor will probably delay his report, 
oftentimes, until he has finished—if it is a temporary case, until he has 
finished treatment. 

Mr. Denton. You do not pay the claimant anything during that 
time. 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir; we cannot pay until we receive the report 
of injury from the employing establishment. 

Mr. Denton. I have noticed that most of them take their sick 
leave during that period of time. 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Denton. They say they have too much trouble getting com- 
pensation, especially when it involves a small claim, and they just 
take sick leave. 

Mr. McCautry. That is correct, and they do not lose anything, 
either, dollarwise, by using their sick leave. 

Mr. Denton. Do they receive the full amount of their sick leave? 

Mr. McCautey. If the injury involves a short period of disability, 
they probably would prefer to use their sick leave. 


APPEALS BOARD CASES 


Mr. Denton. Did I correctly understand you to say that you only 
have three examining employees to hear these compensation claims? 

Mr. McCautey. You are now referring to the Board of Appeals? 

Mr. Denton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lawyer. We furnish only the appellate procedure. 
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Mr. Denton. Do you hear the cases de novo? 
Mr. Lawyer. The cases are adjudicated on the record; we do not 
have provision for hearings in the field. 


USE OF LONGSHOREMEN HEARING EXAMINERS 


Mr. Denton. You have the longshoremen hearing examiners who 
travel from place to place; do you not? 

Mr. McCavtzy. The longshoremen operation is completely decen- 
tralized into the field. 

Mr. Denton. Why could not they hear those Federal claims just 
as well? 

Mr. McCautery. We do use them occasionally in cases which are 
quite difficult and cemplex, but in most of the longshoremen offices— 
as a matter of fact, with three exceptions, there is a minimum staff. 
For example, in Cleveland, which would be the nearest longshoremen 
office to your State, sir, the staff consists of a deputy commissioner 
and two clerks. 

Mr. Denton. I recall that we had one case in our area several 
years ago where the hearing member came in from Iowa, and I 
wondered why that case came to our area from lowa. Of course, that 
is neither here nor there, but hew many longshoremen offices do you 
have? 

Mr. McCautry. We have 12 district offices in the field, and they 
are all located in the port cities. 

Mr. Denton. You also have them on rivers; do you not? 

Mr. McCautey. We locate them in the cities where the principal 
volume of business arises within the district, and I will name them for 
you: 

We have offices at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Jacksonville, New Orleans, Galveston, San Francisco, Seattle, 
and then we have 2 on the Great Lakes, 1 at Cleveland, and 1 at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, they can go out away from their offices, 
and hold hearings; can they not? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; they hold the hearing wherever the 
injury occurs. 

Mr. Denton. How much difficulty would be involved to have them 
go out and hear these Federal employee claims? 

Mr. McCautey. It would require staffing up, but it could be done. 
However, it would also require a change in the statute to revise the 
procedure, in order to establish the same type of operation which you 
have under the Longshoreman’s Act. The Federal act does not 
involve an adversary proceeding such as you have under the Long- 
shoremen’s Act, where your employer and the employee are on the 
opposite sides. 

The Government employee files the claim, and when we receive 
the claim, if his claim is established, and the record is reasonably 
clear, he receives his compensation. 

Mr. Denton. That is the same way in which an insurance company 
handles its claims; is it not? 

Mr. McCautey. They would handle it the same way, sir. 
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Mr. Denton. The insurance company, based on the experience 
which I have had in matters of this nature, also would tell us that 
the State fund would do the same thing. 

Mr. McCau ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. However, the claimant’s appeal is an adversary 
proceeding; is it not? 

Mr. Lawyer. To some extent, the Bureau is represented by 
counsel, and in the great majority of cases the employee is also 
represented. 

Mr. Denton. How do you depend upon the evidence which you 
have in an ex parte proceeding on the record? 

Mr Lawyer. Our decisions must be on that record. 

Mr. Denton. Is it not very unfair to have to decide a case of that 
kind on a record? 

Mr. Lawyer. Sometimes it is, yes, sir. Sometimes there are 
occasions when you wish you could ask one of the witnesses just one 
question. 

Mr. Denton. I do not see how you can administer the law ade- 
quately that way. 

Mr. Lawyer. As a rule, sir, the records are pretty extensively 
developed. There are extensive medical reports, and statements of 
the individual, and his witnesses, mostly produced and obtained by 
the employing establishment. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, doctors are just like lawyers, and you will 
have so many expert witnesses on one side and so many on the 
other side of these questions. 

Mr. Lawyer. There are difficult medical questions; yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is all that I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Taber. 


REQUESTED STAFF INCREASES FOR WAR CLAIMS 


Mr. Taper. I notice that you are asking for more money to 
administer your War Claims activities, and the amount which you 
are planning to expend for benefits is $600,000 less in this coming 
year. 

How does that happen? 

Mr. McCautery. The additional staff request, sir, is for three 
employees at a cost of $10,000, and is for 1 year only, in order to 
take care of the special project of evaluating future liability in the 
cases on the rolls. 

The personnel we have on there now will continue to service the 
claims which are carried on the rolls. That would be a 1-year item, 
at a $10,000 increase. 

Mr. Taser. That would be one man? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir; it would involve 3 clerical employees, 3 
statistical analysts. 


INCREASES FOR REGULAR ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Taser. What other additional employees are you recommend- 
ing? 

Mr. McCauvtey. On the investigation item we have 17 investiga- 
tors at GS-8; 2 clerks at GS-4; 1 clerk at GS-3. 
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In the next item, “Rehabilitation improvement,’’ we have proposed 
2 GS-11 rehabilitation representatives, and 1 clerk-stenographer 
at GS-4. 

The next item, “Improvement of reporting services,’ we have 
proposed 2 GS-9 administrative assistants, and 2 clerks. 

In the other item, the “Reorganization of the Claims Branch,” we 
have 3 GS-11 claim examiners, or supervisory examiners; 3 grade 9; 
1 grade 5; 1 grade 4, and 4 file clerks at grade 3. That would be a 
total staff of 39 employees, and that information is broken down on 
page 20 of our justifications. 

Mr. Chairman, you might wish to have page 20 of the justifications 
inserted into the record at this point. 

Mr. Focarry. That is a good suggestion. We shall insert page 20 
of the justifications into the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Breakdown of increases requested for Federal activity, fiscal year 1956 


| Total 























Description Item 1! | Item 2? | Item 3 3 Item 44 inerease 

GS-11 Claims examiner._...._.-._....-.-- | alt As nike a alae i alt 3 $17,820; 3 $17,820 
GS-11 Rehabilitation representative. as 2 $11, 880 Lots de 2 11,880 
GS-9 Administrative assistant___-__- uae bes ~—e9hdonnieh= dnt eeu 2 $10, 120). . 2 10,120 
OU . o0. c cc ddnoweakdel ids cdaeseds eb ace cade sates casneekos 3 15,180 3 15, 180 
GS-8 Investigator. -.........-...--.--. bel ae “$78. 540. 7 ddbd5cn 17 ——- 78. 540 
GS-5 Claims examiner. si tet eee Me eR a a 1 3, 410 1 3, 410 
GS-4 Clerk stenographer _- List oasthe ‘om : 1 3.175) 2 6,350 1 3, 175 4 12.700 
GS-4 Clerk abstractor._..........-. bts 2 OR is envh hende | dau -deesenieusedecte 2 6, 350 
GS-3 Dictating machine transcriber--.--- 1 Os op be tede ae ydeatune aes 1 2, 950 
GS-3 File clerk- ‘ if 5A MS SOS Sl obldbb adic ike .dSédE34 |} 4 11,800) 4 = 11,800 
Re organizational changes. a la ata i ee ila Se sisi neal 3, 130 3, 130 

Total - permanent .-__-........_..---- | 20 87,840' 3 15,055) 4 16,470, 12 54,515) 39 173,880 
DUP BING 6206308. occ ce cdesess dens i—2 —6, 578 —613 —1,033,—-1 -—3,725) —3 —11, 949 

et No) een aienoanaee | 18 81,262); 3 14,442) 4 15,437, 11 50,790 36 161,931 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__--_| 338 58 63) 210 669 
RRO NED. an ond. ~ cub h fen 24d dn aden oth betetteen tel eh ewetine daha 10, 000 10, 000 
01 Personal services. _..........-..-.--- 81, 600 14, 500 15, 500 “61, 000 17, , 600 
02 Travel.......- seas 34, 000 4, 000 2, 600 2 40, 600 
06 =Printing and reproduction... =e sates tethia lett aecken= a 6 OO os xa chin 4, 000 
07 Other contractual services. eos 600 100 100 2, 400 3, 200 
08 Supplies and materials.__.......____- Aah poked 4k. et 2 OG. ...3 2, 000 


09 Equipment...........--- i “A 800 400 800 2, 600 4, 600 








Nonpersonal service costs_..-- ea 35, 400 4, 500 9, 500 5, 000! 54, 400 


Total all costs....................--| 117,000 19,000 25,000; 66,000, —«227, 000 


! Additional investigation facilities. 
? Enlarged rehabilitation program. 
> Proper reporting of injuries. 

‘ Reorganization of Claims Branch. 


ADDITION OF RESERVE CASES 


Mr. Taser. Did your payments go up very markedly with the 
reduction in your investigation staff? 

Mr. McCavtey. I do not believe I could make a comparison on 
that basis. The figures went up substantially, but I am quite certain 
it was due mostly to the addition of the reserve cases to the rolls. 

Mr. Taser. Is there quite a lot of that? 

; hes McCautey. I could not fairly state how much direct effect 
it had. 

Mr. Taser. The figures would not be comparable? 
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Mr. McCautey. No, sir; not direct. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have a good many of the reservists cases? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; we have over 3,500 on the rolls now of 
fatal cases. A great many of those arose out of the Korean hostilities, 
which was considered a time of peace, so far as our operations were 
concerned, but we did receive many combat euniaitiie from the 
Korean operation. The benefits under the compensation law are so 
much higher than those which would be payable under the veterans 
legislation that most of these people elected to receive compensation. 

The average payment in the veterans cases is $271 a month to 
dependents, and the average cost of those cases, or the projected 
cost over a period of years, is $60,000 in a fatal case. That is almost 
50 percent higher, than the civilian employee cases. 


SAVINGS FROM INCREASING INVESTIGATORS 


Mr. Taser. How much do you feel you could save if you had 
these additional investigators? 

Mr. McCautey. I would hesitate to even guess at it, Mr. Taber, 
because I am certain I could never prove it by a set of figures; it 
just would not be susceptible to that kind of proof. I could indicate 
the amount of — that was saved by claims disallowed following 
investigations, but that would be the only indication that we could 
develop along that line. 

In other words, we could take the work of the investigators for the 
year, and determine what the results of all the investigations were. 
We had a tabulation made last year which indicates, that about 35 
percent of the cases investigated were disapproved in their entirety. 
This is not a complete survey of all the investigations; it is a partial 
surve 

Wiketeuin percent of the cases investigated were disapproved in 
part, which would probably mean a man who was drawing total 
disability compensation may have had his compensation reduced to 
partial disability; 16 percent of the cases were approved, and in 30 
percent of the cases there was no change. 

Mr. Taser. There would be a S aliatiilile number of cases where 
the Board either reduced the claim or rejected it for one reason or 
another? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; I do not wish to imply that the disallow- 
ance in 35 percent of the cases following investigations was solely 
due to the investigation. The investigation was made in a case which 
was doubtful to start with, very probably. 

Mr. Taser. What percentage of the cases are rejected by the 
Board? 

Mr. McCautey. I do not believe I have that figure here, Mr. 
Taber. I will have to insert that into the record, because I do not 
happen to have that with me at the moment. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The records of the Bureau show that 7.1 percent of the cases closed during the 
5-year period 1950-54 (excluding no-time-lost cases) were disallowed. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Hand? 
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REHABILITATION CENTERS 


Mr. Hann. Mr. McCauley, do all the States, including the District- 
of Columbia, have rehabilitation centers? 

Mr. McCautey. They have rehabilitation services of some kind, 
but I do not believe that all have the more modern rehabilitation 
centers such as you have in New Jersey and in several other States. 

Mr. Hanp. You would not characterize them all, then, as adequate? 

Mr. McCauvtey. I am not too well informed as to just what they 
may have in the way of facilities, but I know they are all provided with 
Federal funds under the Rehabilitation Act, and I think it is very 
probable that some of the States have greater demands on their serv- 
ices, from the citizens of the State than, perhaps, others do, because 
we have experienced situations where in one State they are able to 
give fairly good service, and in others they may not be able to give 
so much service. 

Mr. Hanp. In any event, you do not have any alternative except 
to refer all of these cases back to the States? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; we refer them all to the States. 

Mr. Hanp. There is no other place to refer them under your present 
setup? ‘ 

Mr. McCautey. Possibly in an occasional unusual case such as a 
paraplegic case, we might get him into a veterans’ facility, but we 
could not use vetrans facilities, generally, for that purpose. 


FRAUDULENT CLAIMS 


Mr. Hanno. When you come upon clear evidence that a claim has 
been conceived and filed in fraud, what do you do with it? 

Mr. McCautey. If there is fairly good evidence of fraud, we refer 
that to the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Hanp. Is there a large percentage of such cases, as related to 
the total? 

Mr. McCautey. It is very difficult to establish fraud in most of 
them. Our investigations will disclose that statements are not true, 
but I do not think we could get in many cases sufficient evidence to 
enable the Department of Justice to convict on the basis of fraud. 

On many of the cases which we have sent to them, they have not 
prosecuted, because of the lack of necessary evidence to convict. 

We sent one case over there last year—that was the case I referred 
to in which the man was receiving compensation payments from us, 
and working under an assumed name, but reporting to us that he was 
not gainfully employed—and we thought that was a very good case. 
Instead of prosecuting, the Department of Justice attempted to re- 
cover the amount of money that we had overpaid in the case. 

Two years ago we had a case of a widow—as a matter of fact, there 
were two widows—both of whom had continued to file statements with 
us semiannually certifying that they had not remarried. We made 
a spot investigation, there was nothing in the record to indicate why 
these particular cases should be investigated, but our man happened 
to be in the vicinity, and we assigned those cases to him to investigate. 

As a matter of fact, they had gone through formal ceremonies in 
both cases, and had remarried and not reported that fact to us for a 
number of years. 
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One case, the offender was convicted, and sentenced to jail for a 
oes and in the other case the family was sufficiently affluent, or they 
ad friends who could come to their aid, and they raised the amount 
of tae and the charges were not pressed against them from 
a criminal standpoint. 
REOPENED CASES 


Mr. Hanp. I aim interested in your statement to the effect that 
you have quite a ‘problem in connection with the reopening of cases, 
and I think you said you had some 15,000 reopened cases? 

Mr. McCautry. About 15,000 applications a year. 

Mr. Hanp. Will you describe that situation to me a little bit more 
fully? How are they reopened under the law after a determination 
is made? 

Mr. McCavtey. There is no limitation under the Federal Employ- 
ees Compensation Act as to when an employee may apply for recon- 
sideration of the claim. There are several reasons for that: Take, in 
the case of a claim which is rejected by the Bureau, many of those 
claimants never give up. We can tell in the office down there that a 
certain group of cases would automatically come out of the files when- 
ever there is a change in the representative from the district. He is 
a new man, and he is unfamiliar with the background of the case, 
so we get a letter from the new Member of Congress, and we have to 
go through the procedure of explaining the previous actions. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you have any suggestion as to how the worst 
feature of that problem could be alleviated? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir; unless we should tighten up on the basis 
for ees and, perhaps, permit reopening only on narrow, specified 
grounds. 

Mr. Hanp. There should be some period when it would be a matter 
of res judicata, it seems to me. 

Mr. McCautey. There is another type of case which frequently 
comes up where the employee has suffered at some time in his service 
an injury which may have left some minor permanent disability. He 
returns to work and continues on his job until he approaches retirement 
age, and then he is inclined to check and see whether or not he may 
be entitled to greater benefits under compensation than he is under 
retirement. 

Mr. Hanp. Have the people in your Bureau given any consideration 
to drafting legislation which would be entirely fair to the claimant and 
which would still alleviate your problem, by having some point at 
which, in the absence of newly discovered evidence, the matter would 
become a case of res judicata? 

Mr. McCautry. We have considered it may be best to narrow that 
somewhat by administrative regulation; that is one of the things we 
are considering now, and, as the Secretary, I believe, indicated in his 
statement before the committee, several of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws were being reviewed, and it may be possible, if legislation is 
necessary, to include that at that time. 

Mr. Hanp. It seems to me, if it does involve a serious problem, as 
it undoubtedly does, since you have 15,000 applications per year, 
that you might give some consideration to the subject of curative 
legislation to be presented to the appropriate committees of Congress. 
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Mr. McCavtey. I think it is well worth considering, because it is 
an important item. We do not want to narrow it too much, so that 
we cannot take care of all recurrences of disability, and we ‘do have 
many of those cases. 

If we could weed out the cases which have been reconsidered it 
would be desirable—some of them have been before the Appeals 
Board, and disallowance has been sustained—but that does not stop 
the individual; he still believes he has a good case. 

Mr. Hanp. And, the Congressmen being what they are, will write 
to you about it. 

Mr. McCautry. I am not blaming the Members of Congress, 
because the bulk of the requests do not come from that source. The 
claims come from the claimant himself, or his attorney or his friends. 

Mr. Hanno. Thank you, sir, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. So far as payment of claims to eligible beneficiaries 
is concerned, there is not much which you can do about it? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. When these claims are made, and substantiated, 
legally, the Federal Government has to pay them? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; there is no way of controlling the filing 
of the claims. 

Mr. Focartry. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Lawyer. I would like to add one point to the question which 
was asked by Mr. Denton: 

I would like to state, Mr. Denton, that in those cases where we are 
not satisfied with the evidence before us, we do not hesitate to remand 
the case, with specific instructions for further development, and we 


receive extremely fine cooperation in the investigative development of 
that material. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you. 

Mr. Fogarty. If there are no other questions, we thank you 
gentlemen very much. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 























| | | 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate. ____- pata ged varie $5, 345,000 | $5, 350, 000 | $6, 845, 000 
Transferred from— 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security,” | 
pursuant to Public Law 286 : 69, 400 |___-- Z ze. 
“Salaries and expenses, Mexigan farm labor ‘program, | 
Bureau of Employment ne, ore to Public | | 
BOGE... cesceoksk incendie ash ines abal 65, 200 |..---._.-- Syeyrarre 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate.__......_-....__-- | 5,479,600 | 5,350,000 | «6, 845, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward__........__..._.-.-..---|} 40,908 hs. slaagzap Ee 3 rete tae 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources__..........---.-.--} 25, 845 | 15, 000 j...._-. 
Reimbursements from other accounts. ............--.--.-.-.-- | 60, 511 25, 000 Sete bs 
s . ert ee 7 ae 
Total available for obligation. ____.___- Judd, SSUES 5, 615, 248 | 5, 390, 000 | 6, 845, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.__...__........--.---- $i 60) |. .......ledmat cons 
Obligations incurred._....-......----------------- _...| 5,598,407 | 5,390,000} 6, 845, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are for furnishing satiation! data to States, 
counties, municipalities, lador organizations, private industry, and individuals (29 U. S. C. 9), and from 
the proceeds of sale of personal property (40 U. 8. C. 481 (c)). 


Obligations by activities 


| 
Description | 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Direct Obligations 


| | 
1. Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and economic | 
statistics: 
(a) Manpower and employment. - - - -_-- | $1, 588,858 | $1, 584, 383 $2, 595, 383 
(5) Prices and cost of living- | 1, 259, 592 1, 204, 750 1, 204, 750 
(c) Wages and industrial relations naedahe | 957, 537 | 940, 906 | 1, 060, 906 
(2) Housing and public construction. ___- | 390, 838 | 322, 056 | 487, 056 
(e) Measurement of productivity casa sca 164, 833 | 164, 842 164, 842 
(f) Industrial injuries_- gopte -eaad iicecnbe 131, 276 | 139, 828 | 338, 828 
(g)_ Foreign labor conditions _ - . we 76, 173 | 73, 341 | 73, 341 
2. Central administrative services. _ | 510, 050 501, 034 501, 034 
3. Executive direction and program coordination. _.---_---. 427, 894 418, 860 418, 860 
Potal direct obMentiones ..coisécckcd neces cseccei 5 hl 5, 507, 051 5, 350, 000 6, 845, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Ac- 
counts and Non-Federal Sources | 
4. Special projects... ....<.00.2....-.2. ia ee agai 86, 356 40, 000 


Obligations incurred ____- i55et 5, 593, 407 5, 5, 390, 000 6, 845, 000 
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Obligations by objects 








Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other ‘eanenm 
Average number of all employees-- . 
Number of employees at end of year. 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary... -.-- saniisichid de ceiabnae alin eo 4 = $4, 709 $4, 770 | 
Average grade : S-6.: GS-6.3 | 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions | $4,287,739 | $4, 189, 647 
Positions other than permanent__-- Cotesia 208, 189 | 116, 072 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base-_-_.-......--.------- 16, 419 | 16, 114 
Payment above basic rates 25, 331 22, 600 





Total personal service obligations 4, 537, 678 | 4,344, 433 | 5, 069, 065 


| 
i——- — 
Direct Obligations 
| 5, 069, 065 
| 210, 511 3, 997 293, 264 
Transportation of things_. 7, 630 6 144 
a nnd bmg numa ene aell oa 192, 206 ‘ 227, 816 
Rents and utility services 80, 194 ; 101, 357 
Printing and reproduction 118, 821 5 128, 577 
CRON IO BOOTING oo een anesinnnennsccpecns= 321, 079 888, 575 
Services performed by other agencies 19, 756 15, 625 
Supplies and materials 67, 773 84, 187 
Equipment 16, 620 12, 600 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 691 900 
Taxes and assessments “ E 7, 376 i 16, 890 


One ras CANO. 25. cose Secession cs | 5, 507, 051 , 350, 6, 845, 000 








Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts and Non- Federal Sources 


Personal services_.._--_---- ae 73, 384 
Travel. a siete aac nant ax aden etait each 796 "387 
Transportation of things. gts etGtddetwebies sae’ 675 328 
Commmptmniontion eerwiees. 2522.02... ..22eusseec. 222. ses. 485 
Rents and utility En Baa . ‘ 4, 691 
Printing and reproduction. 4 ae 390 190 
Other contractual services. ..........--...------.- cee? 230 ; 
Suppatesand materiaiaz.. ..=......2...........- juueiekes 1,397 680 | 
Equipment... .-- chee cb dale PIR}. nn0- 
Taxes and assessments-.----.------- nina g ante 396 | 193 | 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts and non-Federal sources- ---- - ; 86, 356 40, 000 | 


Obligations incurred , | 5,593,407 |  5,390,000| 6, 845, 000 











Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 








| | 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Obligated balance brought forward wes $275, 261 | $291, 441 | $282, 208 
Obligations incurred during the year...........--....-....----| 5, 593, 407 | 5, 390, 000 | 6, 845, 000 
5, 681, 441 7, 127, 208 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years pinks ate 
Reimbursements... on athe 3, 356 | — 40, 000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account- y : . 
Obligated balance carried forward ak want 2 — 282, 208 — 354, 008 





Total expentitures 5, 479, 5, 359, 233 6, 773, 200 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - 


a 200 5,092, 001 | 6, 514, 333 
Out of prior authorizations__- 5, 479, 880 { 


. 267, 232 258, 867 
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Mr. Focarty. We have before us this afternoon the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. I understand in the absence of the Commissioner, 
Mrs. Wickens, that you are the Acting Commissioner and have been 
for some time, and you are going to justify the budget. 

Mrs. WicKENs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. At this point we will insert your statement in the 
record. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


The current program of the Bureau of Labor Statistics does not differ appre- 
ciably from that conducted during fiscal year 1954. We have continued in 1955 
our statistical surveys of prices, employment, wages, construction, productivity 
and the like with only minor modification. The estimate for 1956 is $6,845,000, 
an increase of $1,495,000 over the appropriation for the fiscal year 1955. 

During the past few years we have concentrated on technical improvements. 
We have successfully concluded the development of new and more meaningful 
indexes of primary prices and consumer prices. The statistics on housing starts 
have been modernized. All of our continuing statistics have been converted to a 
postwar basis for comparative measurement of trends. Currently, we are engaged 
in improving the quality of our data on productivity. Not only have we enhanced 
quality; we have speeded up the release to the public of data on wages, employ- 
ment, earnings, hours, and prices. In reviewing our current programs we have 
become increasingly aware of deficiencies in program—of gaps in our knowledge 
of economic developments. We have not, however, had sufficient resources to 
introduce improvements in our widely used and much-quoted statistics, and at the 
same time to satisfy important inquiries relating to elements of strength and 
weakness in the economy. 

We were unable, for example, to analyze as fully as we would have liked the 
employment and unemployment problems presented by the business downturn 
of late 1953 and early 1954 and its impact on the working population. Neither did 
we have adequate knowledge of the changes occurring in the workweek—a factor 
recognized by the Council of Economic Advisers as an early symptom of economic 
change. We did not have available an adequate body of wage information for use 
by the Department of Labor in proposals relating to minimum wages. We could 
not respond to or take full advantage of requests by State agencies for assistance 
in the development of State programs relating to work-injury statistics. We were 
unable to advise with assurance on the demand for labor which a record year of 
construction expenditures would bring. I could cite other examples, all of which 
I think you would agree are of public concern and fall within the area of respon- 
sibility of the Department of Labor. 

We are, therefore, proposing for your consideration for fiscal year 1956 increases 
designed almost exclusively to maximize the usefulness of the present programs, 
either by building on present systems or by instituting programs to fill the most 
glaring program deficiencies. You will note the frequency with which our pro- 
posals for 1956 are concerned with data relating to local factors—employment and 
unemployment trends in labor-market areas, workmen’s compensation studies 
and injury statistics of significance to the States, labor turnover for local labor 
markets, extension of wage studies to more localities and the like. This has been 
done primarily for two reasons. In the first place, national figures are useful 
guides and are, of course, essential for Federal action in national affairs, but they 
do not provide the basis for local or State action on labor matters. In addition, 
national trends may obscrue local developments which must be understood for a 
sound appraisal of the strength or weakness of economy as a whole. 

In judging which of our many statistical products were in most urgent need 
of improvement, we were fortunate in having available the opinions of experts 
both within and outside Government, as expressed in the recent hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Economic Statistics of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. Witnesses at these hearings confirmed in many instances our own 
appraisal of program deficiencies. For example, there was abundant evidence 
of demand for more meaningful construction statistics, including improved esti- 
mates of material and labor requirements for new construction, analysis of the 
characteristics of builders’ operations and characteristics of newly constructed 
housing. More dependable and detailed data on the characteristics of the unem- 
ployed, on overtime hours, on labor turnover were requested, and improvements 
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in fundamental analysis of employment and unemployment data were recom- 
mended. Labor organizations stressed the need for more emphasis on occupa- 
tional wage studies by industry. 

We have likewise been aware of specialized demands of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. Some of our current proposals reflect emphasis of and guidance by the 
Council. Finally, we have sought and received the advice of the two important 
advisory committees to the Bureau representing labor and industry. 

In the proces of the following material, I have limited myself to a dis- 
cussion of those items for which an increase is requested for fiscal year 1956. 
All the increases recommended for your adoption relate to continuing services. 


MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


This year we are proposing that major attention be given to weaknesses in our 
basic statistics on employment, hours, earnings, labor turnover and occupational 
outlook services. We are also proposing a program of collection of labor force 
and unemployment data for a limited number of local labor markets to supplement 
overall census figures and to implement a broader program of investigation and 
action to be initiated by the Department of Labor. In recommending these 
specific advances in our statistical knowledge, we have two purposes in mind: 
(1) to fill important gaps in our knowledge of employment and unemployment in 
the United States, and (2) to utilize these and other facts to help bring about the 
maximum utilization of the American labor force with the minimum amount of 
unemployment. 

Trends in population growth, productivity advances, and changes in the indus- 
trial and geographic distribution of employment have important far-reaching 
implications for the economy and statistical programs must take these into 
account. For example, between 1940 and 1950 the number of persons between 
the ages of 10 and 19 decreased about 9 percent. In the decade from 1950 to 
1960, however, we anticipate for the same group a growth of 40 percent compared 
to an increase of about 17 percent in the population generally. 

Again, there is a slow but persistent geographical shift in employment from the 
New England and west north central regions to the South and West. For example, 
declines in employment during the past 2 years in Worcester of over 7 percent, 
in Providence of 5 percent, Wheeling-Steubenville of 5 percent, and South Bend 
of 12 percent are to be contrasted with gains in Miami of 16 percent, Albuquerque 
of about 7 percent, Tulsa of 5 percent, and Los Angeles about 3 percent. There is 
also recent evidence of greater relative growth in employment in normanfuacturing 
industries. To assess the meaning of these and other trends and to provide the 
basis of appropriate local or Federal action, our statistical knowledge must be 
expanded—particularly for local areas. 

The employment statistics program of the Bureau of Labor Statistics provides 
current monthly information on hours, earnings, and employment in American 
industries. It is opereted as a Federal-State program in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Employment Security and 49 State agencies (including District of 
Columbia). Budget reductions during the past several years have eliminated 
over 50 positions in the States end have forced reduction in the availability of loce! 
information just at the time when it was most needed. We are therefore request- 
ing funds to permit the States to return to the 1952 level of performance in this 
Federal-State program. 

We are just now beginning a systematic statistical program on labor turnover 
by States and areas. For many. years this Bureau has produced statistics on 
le yoffs, quits, hirings, ete., but the figures have been limited to the Nation as a 
whole, and to major industry groups only. Meantime, the State employment 
security agencies and local employment offices have been collecting similar data 
for their own uses. The Department’s new plan is to combine these reporting 
systems into a unified Federal-Stete program along the same lines the.t have proved 
so successful in current employment statistics. Adequate labor turnover data 
measure not only the ebb and flow of hiring but provide the basis for inferences 
regarding the tightness of local labor markets, point to problems of unemployment 
as these arise, and give early evidence of economic stability or instability. 

Some 18 million persons are now employed in trade, service, and finance, and if 
post World War II trends continue, there will be continuing reletive gains in this 
important sector. We need to improve the reliability of our statistics in this area. 
We have been directed by the Bureau of the Budget to add to our regular program 
the development of current employment statistics for State and local governments 
—a program formerly operated by the Census Bureau. This transfer will enable 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics to cover an additional segment of the economy on 
a regular monthly basis. 

The Council of Economie Advisers has urged that more specific information be 
collected on changes in hours of work. The Bureau obtains information on aver- 
age hours per week worked in many industries, but these summary data are not 
sensitive enough to anticipate the “turn” in underlying economic conditions. 
We are therefore proposing, as a part of our present collection system, to obtain 
more specific information on this subject, particularly on the rise and fall of over- 
time hours paid for by the employer at premium rates. 

Of the $463,000 increase requested for a broader and more meaningful body of 
statistical data on employment, labor turnover and hours, a total of $284,860 
(over 60 percent) is requested for use by the States, since we would add the pro- 
gram to the present efficient State-Federal arrangement. Provision is made for 
39 positions. 

The Bureau of the Census now provides information on the labor force and 
unemployment for the Nation as a whole. There are, however, no comparable 
data based upon household surveys for important individual labor markets. The 
Bureau of Employment Security, through the State employment security agencies, 
obtains employment and unemployment estimates for major labor market areas, 
basing such estimates upon employment statistics, unemployment compensation 
claims and such other information as they can get. What is needed to insure 
greater accuracy is a periodic census-type of household survey which could serve as 
a benchmark for current bimonthly estimates now prepared in the Federal-State 
employment security system of total employment and unemployment in each area 
including self-employed workers, domestic servants and others not in the unem- 
ployment compensation system. Many Federal programs, including the award 
of defense contracts, the amortization of capital investment in new plant and the 
equipment, the application of the ““‘Buy American” Act and many others, are based 
upon these local labor market area data. It is essential that more and better data 
be obtained for the measurement of local economic conditions. 

It is clear that decisions on whether action should be taken, and what kind of 
action should be-taken, depend on the nature and location of unemployment. We 
need to know not only how many workers are affected, but who these workers are 
and what industries in the area are most heavily contributing to or are affected by 
a rise in unemployment. 

There is another :eason for the development of more detailed figures on unem- 
ployment. At present the attention of the whole Nation is centered on a single, 
nationwide figure of unemployment each month. Even though it mav represent 
less than 5 percent of the Nation’s labor force (as it did during the last 3 months 
of 1954), it strongly influences Government policy and actions. Yet the actions 
taken will affect specifie groups or segments of the unemploved, not the mass 
total as such. So, for intelligent action, we need to know much mcre than we do 
about the characteristics of the unemployed themselves—how many are out of 
work because of seasonal ups-and-downs, how many because of declining indus- 
tries or depressed areas, how many are long-service workers who are heads of 
families, how many are marginal workers who ordinarily work part-time or only 
occasionally, ete. 

It is to answer questions like these that a program of area analysis for some 
15 to 20 labor markets each year is proposed. To minimize the cost of such studies 
and for comparability with national figures, the Department hopes to make 
arrangements so that survevs in these areas will be undertaken by the Census 
Bureau for the Department of Labor. Data gathered will provide materials for 
analyzing the situation in the areas studied, and the basis for inferences about 
other areas. In time, this program will provide benchmarks for all local labor 
markets. The estimated cost of the work is $368,000 and provision is made for 
18 full-time positions in the Department. 

In the long-run, one wav to help to reduce unemployment is by helping people 
to select and train for occupations for which there will be a need—especiallv 
the 1% million voung people who enter the labor market each vear from schodls 
and colleges. Vocational counselors throughout the country look to the Depart- 
ment of Labor for current information on employment outlook. A volume such as 
the current Occupational Outlook Handbook, 40,000 copies of whieh are in con- 
stant use throughout the country for the vocational and caveer guidance of young 
people and veterans, should be periodically revised to bring the occupational 
summaries up to date. Data for the 1951 edition of the Handbook were collected 
in 1950 and earlier. and the tremendous changes which have taken place in pro- 
duction processes and occupations since then have completely altered the outlook 
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in some fields and substantially changed it in many others. It is unfortunate 
that a reference used by so many in making vital decisions should be out of date; 
we have had requests for a revised edition from the Veterans’ Administration 
and from schools and colleges all over the country. 

Young people, at an age when career decisions are being made, constitute one 
of our critical resources of potential scientific, professional, and highly skilled 
manpower. They should be given the proper information by which to plan 
their educational programs. In 1954 there were about 4.5 million persons in 
the 14 to 15 age group. By 1957, this number will have expanded to about 5.5 
million and by 1961, the total will exceed 6.5 million. Thereafter, about six 
hundred to eight hundred thousand persons a year will be added to this age group 
as a result of recent sharp increases in birthrates beginning in 1947. 

With the funds requested for 1956, not only will we bring up-to-date the 
information on eccupations covered in the 1951 edition; we will study and add 
to the new handbook more than 230 additional important occupations, in many 
of which there are now critical shortages, as, for example, physicists, mathema- 
ticians, biological scientists and the like which have become increasingly import- 
ant in recent years. Our original volume covered mostly the large seale skilled 
occupations and the major professions, which are of primary interest to most of 
the veterans and young people. Following the outbreak in Korea, public concern 
has increasingly centered on the need for highly trained scientific manpower. 
We are proposing a complete revision of the 1951 edition of the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. Our propose for better outlook studies and services involves 
the collection of outlook materials on a continuing basis and publication of a 
revised handbook every 2 years. Under this program, materials developed in 
fiscal year 1956 would be published in a 1957 edition. A total of 32 positions 
and $180,000 is requested for this work. 


CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


It has long and often been noted that many gaps exist in our knowledge of the 
construction industry. A report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
published in 1948 stressed the need for more adequate information. At that 
time it was estimated that an adeauate program of national and local data, would 
cost in the neighborhood of $5 million annually. More recently, witnesses before 
the same committee, at hearings held in the summer of 1954, emphasized present 
deficiencies. The Bureau’s Business Research Advisory Committee has for the 
last year or two strongly urged the expansion of research in this field. Since the 
volume of construction activity is an important indicator of strength or weakness 
in the economy, the Council of Economie Advisers has been especially interested 
in developments in the industry. 

We are proposing for fiscal year 1956 to provide more adequate analyses of 
labor requirements for new construction, to investigate and report on the char- 
acteristics of new housing and to initiate annual surveys of the homebuilding 
industry. 

We are now analyzing current and future labor requirements for specified 
construction projects or programs by 2pplying factors derived from analyses of 
payrolls of typical projects. For most types of privately financed construction, 
these factors were derived in the early 1930’s and are therefore over 20 years old. 
Subsequent changes in materials, methods, and cost relationships have virtually 
invalidated the results of these studies with reference to present-day practices. 
For publie works programs of various kinds, we hope to provide definitive answers 
to questions such as ‘‘How much and whet kind of manpower will be required for 
a given construction program or project?” and ‘How much employment will be 
generated and how quickly by speeding up a public works program, a3 an offset 
to any impending economic decline?’’ We need to be able to appraise the local 
impact of individual large-scale projects on housing demands for perhaps thou- 
sands of temporary workers. Substantial savings can be effected if accurate 
estimates are available on worker requirements at each stage of construction—in 
providing housing and community facilities, in better scheduling of labor recruit- 
ment programs and in minimizing unemployment between jobs. For example, 
if action is taken by the Congress to assist in meeting the critical shortage of 
schools, a vast amount of new building will result. Estimates of the labor revuire- 
ments for this type of construction will be needed to measure its economic impact, 
both nationally and locally. 

Estimates of the employment which would be generated by long-range public 
works programs are essential to the current planning by the Council of LKconomic 
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Advisers of steps which can be taken to assure continuing, steady growth of the 
economy. The Council of Economic Advisers has requested such estimates and 
has urged the Bureau to bring them up to date as rapidly as possible. 

We expect that in 1955 the value of new housing will exceed $12 billion. While 
we are confident that we know how much housing is being constructed, we do not 
know how well it meets the needs of American families. Public knowledge of the 
kinds of houses that are being built or the cost of individual units is deficient. 
There is a trend toward larger families. Is the new housing production adjusting 
to this change in requirements? Are conveniences being sacrificed to provide 
larger but less expensive housing for larger families? How do changes in housing 
design effect the market for labor, materials, and appliances? Wh-«t problems 
do public health services, the Community Facilities Service of HHFA, tax and 
assessing agencies face in the growing building in suburban areas? These are 
some of the questions for which answers must he sought. 

The interest of the Federal Government is directly involved in the question of 
whether newly constructed housing is meeting the needs of the population. 
Through FHA and VA programs, it has insured or guaranteed loans exceeding a 
total of $30 billion. In addition, it has underwritten bond issues for the construc- 
tion of close to a half-million public housing units, and has made loans or grants 
for many other special housing programs. Information on the State of the industry 
is therefore of great practical importance to the Federal Government. Mistakes 
in anticipating changes in home buyers’ needs and demands may lead to over- 
construction of the wrong types of housing, an increased rate of foreclosures, 
declines in resale value, and eventual demand on the Government to take over 
insured mortages. With current information on sizes and prices of new housing, 
the FHA and VA could, if necessary, modify appraisal and loan policies to 
encourage a better size distribution of new eval In 1949-50 the 
Bureau collected information of the kind we are now proposing. There was then 
evidence that the industry had overbuilt the very small home. Information for 
subsequent years is insufficient to determine whether the 1949-50 situation has 
been corrected. 

As a companion proposal to a study of the characteristics of new housing, we 
are requesting funds to obtain information on the composition and operating 
methods of the residential building industry. It is generally believed that the 
industry has been changing character rapidly since World War IT, but little factual 
information is at hand for verification. To eliminate this gap in our knowledge 
we need information on its such as the number of building firms, their relative 
size in terms of the number of units built annually, other business activities of the 
builders, methods of operation and financing and other data bearing on builders’ 
abilities to produce good housing at reasonable cost and at fair profits. The 
Federal Government itself should have these facts as a guide in formulation of 
credit policies, housing programs, and various business aids. Private financial 
institutions and building materials producers require the information for effective 
service to the industry and thereby to the economy as a whole. The increase 
requested for this program totals $165,000 and provides for 31 positions. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


In 1893 the Bureau of Labor Statistics published a study of workmen’s com- 
pensation in Germany and other European countries which, together with sub- 
sequent similar studies up to the beginning of World War I, popularized the need 
for similar legislation in the United States. Except for a very popular manual 
covering statistical procedures for workmen’s compensation agencies published 
in 1940 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and a series of reports on proceedings of 
the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 
there has been no comprehensive analysis nor adequate statistical treatrnent of 
developments in this field. 

Workmen’s compensation has been a highly controversial subject since the 
first effective legislation in the United States was passed in 1908. A flood of 
amendments are introduced in State legislative sessions and beeause of the 
paucity cf statistical data, actions on these proposals ave frequently based lavgely 
on emotional appeal. While some State compensation agencies maintain © ork- 
load statistics, less than a fourth have complete summaries of co™pensation 
payments. State-to-State comparisons are meaningless and national summaries 
of the operation of these important las cannot even vet be attempted. In the 
absence of acceptable data on compensation payment, on administrative matters 
and on operations generally, there can be no rational conclusion on the effective- 
ness of these statutes for the welfare of the worker. 
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After a 15-year lapse in attention to workmen’s compensation problems, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics proposes to reinstitute a limited program of studies 
in this field as part of a departmental program featuring assistance to State 
agencies by the Bureau of Labor Standards. Basically, we plan to summarize 
and analyze significant data prepared by the various compensation administra- 
tions and other agencies concerned with administration of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, in cooperation with those agencies. Such a program will require intensive 
investigation of recorded data and recoding procedures to determine the signifi- 
cance and limitations of such material. It will be essential to develop minimum 
standards and definitions for basic types of compensation statistics and to assist 
in their adoption by the States, so that an adequate supply of comparable data 
will eventually become available. Undoubtedly, we will have to provide tech- 
nical assistance in many States. There are now unfulfilled demands for this 
kind of aid. 

We will also conduct a limited number of special studies of workmen’s compensa- 
tion problems. For example, there is considerable current interest in the question 
of the extent to which permanently disabled persons are forced to rely on public 
assistance to supplement payments made to them under workmen’s compensation. 
In the main, the subjects will be selected for investigation on the basis of recom- 
mendations and requests from the Bureau of Labor Standards, other Federal 
agencies, the administrators of State workmen’s compensation agencies and 
from organizations of workmen’s compensation experts such as the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. We are requesting 
8 positions and $54,000 for this program. 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 


Along with reinstitution of a program of studies on workmen’s compensation, 
we are proposing an expansion in work-injury stetistics. This was reeommended 
by the President’s Conference on Occupational Safety in its 1949 report, and 
subsequent sessions have reaffirmed conclusions of the original report. Here 
again we propose to expand a joint Federal-State program. Stste end local 
agencies, such as State safety commissions and inspection services, 2nd industry 
and plant safety programs are the means through which the heavy toll of work 
injuries—estimated as high as $8 billion annually—can be continuously reduced. 

One of the most glaring weaknesses in our present injury stetistics progrem is 
our inability to provide technical assistance and other aid to all those Stetes 
which want to enter into a cooperative arrangement with us, whereby st-.nds.rdized 
statistical plant reports on work injuries can be produced for use beth in Stete 
safety programs end in national summaries. Currently, New York, Fennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, Maine, Michigan, and Iowa are operating a joint st: tistical 
program with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Other Stetes have requested a 
similar arrangement, a technical review of present programs, or essistence on 
how to establish an adequate stetistical program. We consider it extremely 
important to honor these reauests. A. joint Stete-Federal progrsm is more 
efficient; it is also more effective. Collection of injury deta by the St-tes rether 
then by the Bureau of Labor Statistics insures aveilebility of individual injury 
records to Stete inspectors for immediete use in e.ccidert prevention. 

Adoption of a Federal-Stzte program by all St-.tes is not likely in the fore- 
seeable future. If our reouest for additione] funds for this program is srented, 
a part of the increese would be used for expanding the list of reporting frms so 
that we could provide at least some detail to those States which ce.nnct s.t present 
take part in a cooperetive program. We would also utilize added resources to 
inerease the number of industries for which injury dete. would be prepared. This 
need is particularly acute for nonmanufecturing industries end for public employ- 
ment. 

There is considerable evidence that injury-frequency rates vary considerably 
according to the size of plant. We need to know more positively the degree to 
which this is true, and will therefore expand our reports to cover more medium 
and small sized plants. As the safety engineer must direct his always too-limited 
resources to those industries showing the highest injury rates, so likewise should 
he concentrate attention on those plants where injury rates are highest. 

Finally, we need better analysis of the causes of accidents. The Bureau makes 
a series of intensive one-time investigations of the injury experience and the 
cause of accidents in high-hazard industries. These provide specific details on 
how accidents occur and include recommendations proposed by safety engineers 
on how they may be prevented. Additional funds are necessary to finance more 
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studies of high-hazard industries if up-to-date materials are to be made available 
and kept that way. If the funds requested are granted, we will increase the 
number of such studies from the present rate of 3 every 2 years to 3 studies 
each year. We would also speed up the completion and publication of the studies 
and enrich the analysis to make it even more useful for safety production 
companies. The estimate includes 29 positions and $145,000 for this work. 


WAGES AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


There has been increasing public demand for current factual data bearing 
upon all aspects of the wage structure and level of earnings prevailing in American 
industry. Wages and hours, together with conditions of employment, have 
become the subject of bargaining between thousands of employers and unions. 
To meet a continuing stream of requests, as well as to provide various agencies 
of government—Federal, State, and local—with statistical and analytical 
information, the Bureau has sought to keep abreast of the everchanging develop- 
ments affecting wages and industrial relations. 

First, with respect to our wage survey work may I illustrate, concretely, the 
importance of making sure that our program provides an existing fund of wage 
information for public policy purposes. The President, as you know, has recom- 
mended an increase from 75 cents to 90 cents an hour in the Federal minimum 
wage. This recommendation followed intensive study and analysis of the wage 
structure of the American economy by the Department of Labor, and the most 
comprehensive survey ever made of the earnings of factory workers in the United 
States. This study was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics during 1954 
but to make it, we had to eliminate other wage surveys. 

This experience brought-into sharp focus the inadequacies of our present, cur- 
tailed wage survey program. If additional funds as requested for fiscal 1956 are 
authorized, we can provide a somewhat more systematic programing of industry 
studies. Moreover, such a program will permit us to maintain reasonably accu- 
rate estimates of the level and distribution of earnings of factory workers so that 
comprehensive studies, such as I described, would need to be undertaken only at 
relatively long intervals. 

An increasingly important use is being made of our wage materials in the 
determination of prevailing rates of pay for Government employees and for work- 
ers in private industry performing Government contract work. The 2d session 
of the 83d Congress, you will recall, enacted legislation (Public Law 763) which 
provided for the transfer to a prevailing-rate basis of some 70,000 Federal blue 
collar CPC workers, formerly on pay scales established by the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended. This has meant that a number of Federal agencies, for 
example, the General Services Administration and the Veterans’ Administration, 
are now required to establish scales of pay consistent with those prevailing in 
private industry in the numerous areas throughout the country where these 
agencies have facilities. These newly required procedures have evoked an addi- 
tional strong interest in the labor market and industry wage data compiled by 
the Bureau. We therefore anticipate an even greater demand for current wage 
information. This belief is based in part upon our experience of the past 5 years, 
during which the Bureau has cooperated closely with the various wage boards 
functioning in the Department of Defense. Through these joint efforts we have 
largely eliminated duplication of survey activities and have coordinated our pro- 
grams in the 17 large labor markets which we currently survey in our community 
wage program. Our cooperative wage survey arrangements include other Federal 
agencies, such as the Bureau of the Mint, the National Advisory Board for Aero- 
nautics, and also State and local groups as in San Francisco and Denver. Further 
support of a similar nature was expressed last year by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in its report to the 83d Congress with reference to the possible establish- 
ment of a central wage board for the determination of wage and salary scales for 
almost 1 million Federal employees. Widespread local interest has been expressed 
in our wage survey activities. For example, early in January the Bureau partici- 
pated in a most constructive discussion of wage and economic trends in the 
Southwest at which was presented the Bureau’s fourth annual survey of wages 
and salaries in Dallas, Tex. 

The additional funds we are requesting for fiscal year 1956 will permit us to 
survey 6 additional important labor market areas on a biennial basis—Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, Houston, Indianapolis, and Richmond, and will likewise 
enable us to establish a more systematic and comprehensive program of wage stud- 
ies by industry. Such studies, whose importance to constructive collective bar- 
gaining can scarcely be overemphasized, would deal with low-wage as well as 
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pattern-setting industries: with industries experiencing significant technological 
change as well as those which seem to be confronted with chronic economic dis- 
tress. Although the increase in the number of industries studied each year will 
be relatively modest, we are convinced that the cumulative value of these studies 
would be impressive and extremely valuable, in terms of the formulation of public 
policy in the minimum wage and prevailing wage (Government contract) areas, 
and in facilitating collective bargaining. 

This brings me to my final request. We are proposing to develop and present 
basic information on labor-management relations. As you know, the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947 specifically directed the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics to maintain, for public inspection purposes, a file of all ‘“‘available’’ collective 
bargaining agreements and to. utilize this file for analytical and special studies 
which would be of aid in labor-management contract negotiations. We are now 
seeking approval to develop and make available more effectively the wealth of 
data on labor-management practices and procedures reflected in these agreements. 
Our proposal, briefly, is to bring together annually in a single ‘‘fact book’’ descrip- 
tive information on the structure and changes in collective bargaining in the 
United States. We would include a calendar for the forthcoming year of the con- 
tract expirations, the wage reopenings, and the automatic wage adjustment pro- 
vision, including cost-of-living escalation and annual improvement increases, cur- 
rent data on, and trends displayed for the various supplementary benefits. 
Finally, the reports would include texts of significant provisions written into labor- 
management agreements during the year. 

The compilation of the data which we propose to include in this report will be 
extremely useful to industry and labor in resolving their day-to-day problems. It 
will likewise be valuable to agencies of Government—Federal and State mediation 
and conciliation services, as well as to the several administrative arms of Govern- 
ment which are required to establish wages and working conditions comparable 
to those which prevail in the large private sectors of our economy. The increase 
for this activity is $120,000 and provides for 27 positions. 


PROGRAM OF THE BUREAU 


Mr. Fogarty. Mrs. Wickens tell us what your Bureau has been 
doing for the past year and what you intend to do next year. 

Mrs. Wickens. The program of the Bureau in the current year 
differs very little in outline from the program of past years. We have 
somewhat curtailed the program, especially in the field of wages and 
certain types of employment statistics, because we have fewer positions 
and a smaller staff than we had in the preceding year by about 
35 people. 

ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


The center of our program is, as it has been for many years, the 
compilation of current economic statistics in the fields of primary 
interest to labor for the use of the administrative branch of the 
Government, the Congress, its committees and its Members, and of 
the public at large. 

As you know, the work of the Bureau is especially used by the 
Council of Economic Advisers and by all of the arms of the Govern- 
ment dealing with economic matters. The Bureau’s figures are con- 
tinually used, also, not merely to determine general economic trends, 
but for actual administrative determinations. The Consumers’ 
Price Index, in addition to being used for collective bargaining con- 
tracts affecting over 2 million workers, has also had many uses in con- 
nection with legislation, although it has not been written into 
legislation. 

The Wholesale Price Index is being used in connection with literally 
billions of dollars worth of Government contracts as an escalator. 
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EMPLOYMENT DATA 


In addition to the price index, we compile the factual data on em- 
ployment, hours, and earnings. Weare the principal compiling agency 
for occupational wage rates and the Hoover Commission has recom- 
mended that we be the sole factfinding agency in this field. These 
figures are used for background in wage-rate reviews by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and other departments of the Government, I may 
say in increasing number by the departments of the Government, for 
determinations of blue-collar wage rates. So that all of these figures 
have an immediate use to the Government, in addition to their use 
for informing the public. 

We have had a tremendous distribution of our facts and figures to 
the public. Something like a quarter of a million requests were 
answered this year, not counting the duplicated materials which go 
out. The daily press carries our information constantly and we issue 
the Monthly Labor Review, and a number of press releases and bul- 
letins and statements of various kinds, which are picked up not only 
by the daily press, but by trade groups, boards, and specialized 
organizations of various kinds like the Bureau of National Affairs, 
papers dealing with labor, and so forth. 

This year we made progress in a number of the directions which 
the committee has discussed in the past. If I may, I will outline 
one or two of them to you. 


PUBLICATIONS ON SUBSCRIPTION BASIS 


This committee has asked us why we have not tried to put some 
of the publications on a subscription basis. This year we have done 
so on two of them. Employment and Earnings, which is a statistical 
compilation of the facts of our survey of this field, has now been put 
on a subscription price of $3 last July, and I think you will be inter- 
ested to know that we have over 4,000 subscribers already. 

In the pursuance of our program with the Department of Com- 
merce on construction statistics, where we have divided up the field 
so as to avoid duplication in the collection of statistical data, just 
this month we are bringing out a joint publication. It contains all 
of the facts about construction assembled by the two departments 
and other agencies of the Government. This also is on a subscription 
basis and although it has been on the market for only 3 weeks, we 
already have 3,500 paid subscribers. We consider, therefore, that 
this has been quite a successful experiment in the sale of statistics. 
This [exhibiting] is the document. 

We have made some further progress in the mechanization of our 
work and these economies have enabled us to continue to produce 
statistics although we have a somewhat smaller staff. 


NEED FOR NEW KINDS OF INFORMATION 


At the first of this year we found our program actually lacking in 
certain kinds of information which the administration felt it needed. 
We were criticized by Congress for not being able to answer certain 
types of questions on employment and unemployment about a year 
ago this time, when extensive hearings were held on this subject. 
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We discovered we lacked detail in the area of employment and un- 
employment, particularly with reference to conditions in areas on the 
unemployment side. There has been, since the census of 1950, no 
definitive measure of the level of the size of the labor force, the employ- 
ment total and unemployment in crucial areas. We also found that 
the Council of Economic Advisers felt it needed better information 
on overtime hours and turnover to call the turn of the cycle. We 
have published data on hours and earnings, week by week, in various 
areas for many years. It isa little hard to tell from averages where the 
downtrend from the overtime cycle might come. We made some 
experiments, but had no funds with which to collect figures on over- 
time hours. The Council felt the need of them and we are this year 
asking for funds to do that. This past year we felt we needed more 
labor turnover figures on hirings and firings, quits and accessions. 
We found these to be a factor which led in the turndown of the cycle 
and in the upturn again this past autumn. 

We had all this data only on a national basis and only for very broad 
groups of industries, and not for fine industry divisions. The Council 
of Economic Advisers, accordingly, is concerned that this area be 
expanded, and as the year went on discussions began with various 
departments of the Government, including the Department of Com- 
merce and the Bureau of the Census, and there is before the Congress 
an integrated program for the activities of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Bureau of Employment Security and its State agencies, 
and the Bureau of the Census, in an effort to expand both the detail 
and improve the quality of employment and unemployment statistics. 


COOPERATION WITH STATES 


At this point I want to make a generalization about our program 
which applies to other areas than this one. For many years the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has worked with the State agencies on a 
cooperative basis to get statistics collected at the grassroots wherever 
we could. For example, as far back as World War I we began a 
cooperative program for the collection of statistics on employment 
with a number of States. 

One of the policies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for many years 
has been to work on a partnership basis with the State agencies in the 
collection of statistics initially to avoid duplication, so that if we 
asked a report from an employer, this report served the purpose of 
the State government for the State and local statistics, and the national 
totel as a whole. We have no power to compel them to report these 
statistics; we must always persuade people to give them to us and we 
have been very successful in the last 70 years in doing that and we 
have worked very hard to avoid duplications. 

Our system of collecting statistics on employment, hours and earn- 
ings is a cooperative Federal-State system in which all of the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia are making one form do the work for 
local, State and national statistics. We expect to expand along this 
line, particularly with reference to the proposed expansion of labor 
turnover data, in the effort to gather the statistics jointly. So those 
local offices will do the collecting through the machinery of the State 
agency with respect to the statistics for turnover in their areas and 
in their States, but all working with one form, and we will strengthen 
the national statistics we get. 
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I should say we bave followed a similar policy with reference to the 
assembling of building permit statistics in the States for construction 
work, since they have as much interest as has the Bureau. 

And with reference to industry injury statistics, we believe it is of 
value to us to compile the figures there State by State and our job is 
to do the technical work and set the technical standards. 

One of the important reasons for this budget is to bring the cooper- 
ative employment statistics system back to a point where we are 
bearing an equal share of the cost. 

Our budget has been reduced in the last 3 years and we are not 
bearing a 50—50 cost of that system under that reciprocal arrangement, 
because State salaries have risen and we have not had the funds to 
meet them, and so the number of positions has been reduced. We 
wish to hold the line on this program and to get employment, hours, and 
earnings statistics in a number of important cities, notably in Texas, 
Ohio, Illinois, where there are simply not enough workers in those 
agencies to do the work. 

This is an important aspect of our request and a very large share of 
the money we are asking for in this program will be for payments to 
the States, and not for increasing the Washington staff. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BY AREAS 


With reference to information on unemployment by areas, something 
that does not now exist in statistical form—there are estimates, as 
you know, of course—we propose that the Bureau of Census under- 
take this work along with the expansion of its national sampling, so 


that the two, combined, could be done at a minimum of cost. We 
are now engaged in conversations with Census on this point. 

This is the largest share of the increase we are proposing, but I 
would like to call your attention to another quite different kind of 
proposal that we have before you. This is on the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook. 


OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 


A year ago when we were before this committee there were inquiries 
made by its members as to why this valuable vocational guidance 
publication had not been brought up to date. It has not been brought 
up to date since 1951. In fact a number of Members of Congress 
have inquired for it on behalf of their constituents. We are proposing 
to revise this handbook and to institute a continuing occupational 
outlook service; to assemble information about the outlook for em- 
ployment by industry and for the principal occupations, so that we 
can get out a revised handbook every other year. There is no single 
document as useful in the schools as this one. 

It is a kind of bible for the teachers to try to help youngsters select 
an occupation; it is used by the Veterans’ Administration in their 
work and it is in the armed service centers all over the world. I havea 
book of letters here from men on carriers, men in Korea, men in 
Florida, men at the Marine base, saying “I will be out shortly. I 
want to be a geographer; where do you go to get a position; what kind 
of wages do they pay; I have seen the Occupational Handbook, and | 
want some information along those lines.”” We feel very definitely 
and have felt ever since our undertaking this work, that this was one 
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of the important things the Department of Labor could do for individ- 
uals, for the youngsters, to get them started on the right track and 
keep them out of blind alleys. And we have been selling this docu- 
ment; it is our best seller. We have sold in the last 10 years over 
250,000 occupational publications of various kinds and, as I recall, 
more than 40,000 copies of the most recent Occupational Outlook 
Handbook at $3 a volume have been sold. 

This is a different kind of audience than we normally reach. They 
are the people in the schools, in the employment offices, in the little 
localities where they do not have this kind of a background informa- 
tion. 

This is the last publication, and it is badly out of date with reference, 
especially, to wages and in some of the newer industries as, for example, 
electronics where newer techniques are involved in plastics and 
chemicals, and so on. 

We earnestly hope that you will aid us in revising this, and in con- 
tinuing this kind of a service, which is essentially a research activity 
on behalf of the young people of the country. 


OCCUPATIONAL WAGE RATES SURVEY 


The two other types of requests here, Mr. Chairman, involve a 
request to enlarge our work in occupational wage rates. This is to 
restore six cities which we previously surveyed biannually, and where 
the Department of Defense and other agencies used our statistics 
in determining blue-collar wage rates. These have been discontinued 
this year. It is also to make some additional studies in wage rates in 
particular industries. 

In reviewing our work before the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report this last summer, the trade unions especially urged that more 
information of this kind be made available for collective bargaining. 
I am sure the chairman recalls the value of this information as applied 
to collective bargaining in cotton and synthetic textiles, which were 
based on wage surveys we have made, at the request of management 
and labor. 

One such survey is now about to be concluded, and we have changed 
our timetable in order to get this ready in time for the bargaining 
groups this spring. 

This is the kind of thing I am talking about. 

We have just completed a survey on distribution of wage rates, as 
to how many people are earning less than 90 cents an hour; how many 
are earning less than $1 per hour, and how many are earning less than 
$1.25 per hour, for use in questions involving the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

This will be issued, I expect, next week, but we do not have adequate 
funds to maintain the surveys which the Department of Defense and 
the other Government agencies need, and at the same time, to service 
our collective-bargaining requirements. 

We will only make four industrial wage surveys. 


HANDBOOK ON COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Finally, there is a small amount of money here which has been pro- 
posed for an annual handbook on collective bargaining which, among 
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other things, will describe information pertaining to bargaining during 
the past year. 

Suppose the automobile people revise their contracts. We would 
publish the new features of those contracts as they relate to changes 
in rules, the duration of the contracts, and a variety of other factors 
affecting contracts, such as escalation or pensions. We would put it 
all in one handbook, and we are asking $20,000 to get it under one 
cover, so that it can be more manageably handled. 

I am sure that you will find that the committees,of both. the House 
and the Senate found the material we have on collective-bargaining 
agreements, and which we are required to keep under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, of very great value to them, but we would like to make 
it more readily available to the public. 


PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAMS 


Finally, there is a request for additional funds for construction and, 
here, the No. 1 project has to do with estimates of labor requirement, 
that is to say, employment; which would grow out of various types of 
public-works programs. 

This is being done at the request of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. We would compile information as to the number of workers 
per million dollars involved in each kind of construction, how many 
people were being employed on the site, and indirectly. We have not 
revised the factors for making these types of estimates—many of 
them—since the mid-thirties. This is especially true of schools. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW HOUSING 


We have also asked for a small sum to make a base surveys of the 
characteristics of new housing, the size and number of rooms, square 
footage, costs, and so forth, because of the particularly great import- 
ance of the Federal Government’s operations in the whole mortgage 
field. 

Those are the highlights of the increases which we have requested, 
Mr. Chairman. 

USE OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mrs. Wickens. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is the only Government agency which 
the people of this country can go to to get statistical information which 
they need on many things essential to our economy; is that not correct? 

Mrs. Wickens. In the field of labor statistics: and prices, yes, sir; 
that is true; we are the central agency for this purpose. 

Mr. Fogarty. Those statistics are used by both labor and manage- 
ment in collective-bargaining agreements, especially during the last 4 or 
5 years, and many have been tied directly to the cost-of-living index; 
is that true? 

Mrs. WIcKENS. . Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. I have heard some very complimentory things said 
about the Bureau of Labor Statistics by both labor and management. 
They seem to look upon the statistics which you have as the figures 
which are nearest to being on the level that they can get; is that true? 

Mrs. WickENs. Yes, sir; we have tried very hard to make that true, 
and we have been complimented upon this program. 
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Mr. Fogarty. That is true, although you have not pleased either 
of them fully, as I have noticed. 

Mrs. Wickens. Whenever something is the subject of collective 
bargaining, you are sure not to please one or the other party some of 
the time, but we have worked very strictly down the middle of the 
road on these matters. 

PRICE INDEXES 


Mr. Focartry. We gave you $4 million to bring up to date the 
wholesale price index; did we not? 

Mrs. Wickens. That was to bring up to date the consumer-price 
index, as well as the wholesale-price index. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that being kept up to date, now,.from year to 
year? 

Mrs. WickeENns. Yes, sir; it is. We are just now revising the 
wholesale-price index with funds in our budget. 

The consumer price index is being kept up to date, and is not pres- 
ently in need of revision, because it has only recently been revised. 
We provide for changes from time to time, of course, as new articles 
come on the market, but those changes are routine. 


SERVICES FOR OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Focarry. What agencies of Government are asking you to do 
work for them? 

Mrs. Wickens. Well, the Council of Economic Advisers, most 
importantly, has asked for this additional information, and for new 
types of information which we have not previously had. 

Mr. Fogarty. I would like a list of all the agencies which ask you 
to do special surveys for them, and information as to how much you 
are being reimbursed by these agencies and which agencies are not 
reimbursing you. 

Mrs. Wickens. So far as the Council is concerned, they have 
asked, of course, for additional information not solely for their use, 
but for wide governmental and public use. We are, however, doing 
some work for the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are you being reimbursed for the work which you 
perform for the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. For all of it? 

Mrs. Wickens. No; for specialized programs for them, but they 
have asked us to revise the Occupational Outlook Handbook, in a 
letter to the Secretary of Labor. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that when we last had this question 
up, this committee concluded that this was so much a function of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics that it should be put in our Bureau, and 
in our budget. At one time the Veterans’ Administration, for the first 
handbook, paid a part of the cost. Now, we do some special pamphlets 
for them, of a limited kind, but they use our work, of course, very 
extensively. 

Another agency is the National Science Foundation, for which we 
have worked on the supply of scientific and technical personnel, and 
they are paying us for a part of this, also. 

Mr. Focartry. Do they not pay you for all of it? 
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Mrs. Wickens. They pay us for special surveys as, for example, 
if it is important for them to have a broad outlook program to find out 
about the need for electronics technicians or scientists. It is hard to 
draw the line. . 

Mr. Focarty. Would you place in the record at this point the work 
and man-years which it takes for all agencies of Government, listing 
the portion of the work for which you are being reimbursed, and that 
for which you are not being reimbursed, as well as an explanation of 
the type of work and whether it is new or old? 

Mrs. Wickens. I would assume you would interpret that not to 
mean the use of the standard indexes, which are everybody’s business? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes. Iam thinking of the type of thing you mention- 
ed that the Veterans’ Administration has asked you to do for them. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir; and we were going to ask the Bureau of the 
Census to do some work for us; we were going to employ them to do 
some work for us. 

Mr. Focarty. You are not doing any work for the Bureau of the 
Census at this time; are you? 

Mrs. Wickens. No, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Estimated funds to be available to the Bureau of Labor Statistics on a working fund or 
transfer basis during fiscal year 1955 


Foreign Operations Administration: To provide technical consultation 

and support in the appropriate labor field_-_-_-_._._.___--------. . $287, 228 
Department of Agriculture, Agriculture Marketing Service: To pro- 

vide for mechanical tabulations of performance records and monthly 


reports of schedules mhaMee ous - ada Je ee Li Olu 4, 500 
Department of the Air Force: To conduct an economic interindustry 
relationship study---.-._--.-.---- bile legit alti el Sececig  hee  a Si 2, 499 


Department of the Army: To conduct a study on manpower availabil- 
ity of electronic specialists for civilian maintenance of defense in- 


Sopeenee 3 co teas eee ase tes : ade = 2 5, 000 
Atomie Energy Commission: To conduct cost-of-living studies at Rieh- 

Pe Oh, ar ae i Rr ROB ete eS : 6, 000 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service: To prepare mechanical 

tabulations of closed mediation and conciliation board cases- - - - 3, 300 


Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship: To prepare and main- 

tain a puncheard file and prepare tabulations of apprenticeship studies 19, 000 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation: Prepara- 

tion of puncheards and tabulations of Federal occupational injuries _ - 16, 000 
Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions: 

To conduct special industry wage studies in connection with the 

Walsh-Healey wage determination program ($20,000) and prepare 


mechanical tabulations of case investigation data ($6,000) ___—_ ; 26, 000 
National Science Foundation: To conduct a survey of industrial re- 
search and development - 115, 754 


Department of the Navy, Bureau of Ships: To prepare indexes of 
hourly earnings in shipyards ($5.173) and collect man-hour data in 
shipbuilding and boatbuilding ($7,500) __..._.-.---_-- oie, ee S 12, 673 
Veterans’ Administration: Preparation of reports on current develop- 
ments affecting occupations and studies of educational qualifications 
for employment at the entry level in selected occupations_- - ~~ ~~~ ~~~ 35, 000 


Total working funds and allocations_ _ _ _ - aot 532, 954 


In addition to the above projects being carried on for other agencies the Bureau 
will receive approximately $13,000 during fiscal year 1955 as post reimbursement 
for miscellaneous small requests made by other Government agencies. The 
Bureau also conducts projects for private organizations which in the current 
fiscal year will result in payments to the Bureau totaling approximately $200,000. 
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The Bureau’s appropriated funds are used in their entirety to carry on the 
programs which have been authorized by the Congress. There is no financial 
leeway which would permit the Bureau to conduct special projects of any conse- 
quence, for other agencies without remibursement to the Bureau for the actual 
cost of such work. 

The Bureau, however, receives many requests from other agencies which must 
be handled even though it is not practical to obtain reimbursement for them. 
The following are current examples of this kind: 

1. At the request of the United States Corps of Engineers, the Bureau pro- 
vided estimated labor requirements for that portion of the St. Lawrence waterway 
project to be constructed by the United States. 

2. The Department of Defense, the Bureau of the Mint, and other agencies 
cooperate with the Bureau of Labor Statisties in its program of community wage 
studies. BLS data for all 17 cities in this year’s program are used by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. In 9 of the cities, however, data were required for additional 
occupations. In a few instances some assistance was given by the Department 
of Defense but in a majority of the cities, the occupations were added without 
cost to the Department of Defense. 

3. Last fall the Bureau made a survey of Massachusetts employers to deter- 
mine the feasibility of obtaining data from them on the number of overtime 
hours worked by their employees. This experimental project was the result of 
a request from the Council of Keonomic Advisers which wants such information 
because of its value as a sensitive barometer of economic trends. 

4. In connection with the Federal construction program for fiscal years 1954 and 
1955, the Bureau provided, at the request of the Council of Economie Advisers, 
information on estimated expenditures and labor requirements for such program 
by type of construction. 

5. Special earnings information is furnished regularly to the Army engineers, 
the Navy, Maritime Commission, and TVA on hydraulic turbines which these 
agencies use to escalate the labor component in Federal contracts with manu- 
facturers supplying hydraulic turbines. 

6. This year at the request of the Budget Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
‘developed a classification scheme for Federal construction which was used by the 
Budget Bureau in coliecting data on proposed construction for fiscal 1956 from 
the various Federai agencies, and which in turn was transmitted to the Council 
of Economic Advisers. The Council’s interest lies in maintaining current records 
of the volume of authorized Federal construction projects. 


OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 


Mr. Focarty. What amount are you requesting to bring up to date 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook? 

Mr. Wickens. $180,000, sir, and we would hope this would be on a 
continuing basis, so that we might keep it up to date. It will take 
about 18 months or so to complete this first revision. ‘Thereafter, we 
would anticipate it biannually. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is there any possibility of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion paying half of the cost of this? 

Mrs. Wickens. We have not raised the question with them, sir, 
following the line earlier determined upon by the Bureau of the Budget 
in this case, that this was a function primarily of concern to the 
Department of Labor under its broad authority. 

Mr. Focarry. However, this committee has not seen fit to give 
you sufficient appropriations to keep that publication up to date. 

Mrs. Wickens. We have not asked for this, specifically, for the last 
2 years, sir. 

Mr. Foearty. We talked about it quite a bit last year, I know, but 
there was not a specific request. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir; we talked about it, but it was not in the 
budget. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right, but it was discussed? 
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Mrs. Wickens. That is right. 

Mr. Focartry. You stated that you sold 40.000 copies of that 
publication at $3 per copy? 

Mrs. WIickENs. Yes, sir.. 

Mr. Focarty. The sum total of that was $120,000? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir: a little more than that. 

Mr. Focartry. How many were published? 

Mrs. Wickens. Mr. Chairman, I[ will have to check the figures on 
that. We have a very limited free list on all these publications; it 
never exceeds 1.000, and on this particular book it was less than that, 
because it was so expensive. Forty-one thousand of the first volume 
and 45,000 of the second were published. There are fewer than 2,000 
still available at the GPO. 

Mr. Focarry. How much money do you think the Government 
would make on this book if you were given the money to bring it up 
to date, and kept it current, year in and year out? 

Mrs. Wickens. Well, I should think it would continue to be a 
very important best seller. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much money do you think you could make 
for the Government? 

Mrs. Wickens. Will you permit me to do a little figuring on that? 
I would hate to give you an offhand guess. 

Of course, you understand this money does not come back to us. 
This money goes into the general funds, and we receive nothing from 
the sale of this book for our work. 

Mr. Foaarry. That is right. The money would revert to the 
Treasury? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. There have been Members of Congress 
who, in the past, have suggested that this publication should be in 
every school in the country. 

Mr. Focarry. I remember looking at it about 2 or 3 years ago, 
and I thought that every member of the committee at that time 
thought it was a good job, but I have not seen a copy of it since. 

Mrs. Wickens. Well, it has not been revised since. 


INDUSTRY WAGE SURVEYS 


Mr. Focarry. What is the situation in regard to your industry 
wage surveys? I note you are only making four this year; is that 
correct? 

Mrs. Wickens. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. Did not the Secretary of Labor mention that in his 
opening statement the other day, and asked for more money for 
additional industrywide surveys? 

Mr. Dopson. That would be the same thing as this, and he also 
spoke about the Walsh-Healey stepped-up wage program. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are you requesting funds with which to make addi- 
tional industrywide surveys? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir; we are asking for $100,000 for that purpose. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. Focarry. For fiscal year 1955, you had $5.35 million; is that 
correct? 
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Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Focarty. This year you are requesting $6,845,000? 
Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. 


MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Focarty. You are requesting sizable increases in four of your 
categories. The first one involves manpower and employment, where 
you are requesting 89 additional positions; at a cost of $1 milhon. 

Briefly, tell the committee the purpose of this request. 

Mrs. Wickens. The first portion of it is for the compilation of 
factual data on employment, hours, and earnings. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many positions are involved there? 

Mrs. Wickens. That includes 39 positions. 

Mr. Foaarry. And how much? 

Mrs. Wickens. $463,000. 

Mr. Focartry. What is the next item? 


LABOR FORCE 


Mrs. Wickens. The next item has to do with the information on 
the labor force, and unemployment in selected areas, this having to do 
with a new factual -base for determinations of surplus labor areas 
under Government contracts, and the Buy American Act, and so on, 
at a cost of $368,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many positions are involved there? 

Mrs. Wickens. This only involves 18 analytical positions. We 
would expect $265,000 of this to be on contract to the Bureau of the 
Census, and it would be spent almost wholly in the local areas for 
collection of information, on contract with them. 

Mr. Fogarty. They would be paying you? 

Mrs. Wickens. We would be paying them. 

Mr. Focarty. You would be paying them to do this work for you? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir; that is right. It would be more efficient 
that way, I think. 

t Mr. Focarty. What is the next item? 


OCCUPATIONAL HANDBOOK 


Mrs. Wickens. The next item is the $180,000 for the Occupational 
Handbook. 

Mr. Focartry. How may positions are involved there? 

Mrs. Wickens. Thirty-two positions. 


WAGE AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Foaarry. The next category for which you are requesting 
an increase is the Wage and Industrial Relations Division, where there 
will be 27 new positions, at a cost of $120,000. Will you please 
explain that to the committee? 

Mrs. Wickens. $20,000 is for the annual book on collective agree- 
ments which I have been discussing involving the compendium. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many positions are involved? 

"Mrs. Wickens. There would be 6 involved in that work of the total 
of 27. Then we have wage studies, involving 21 positions at $100,000. 
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HOUSING AND PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Focarry. The next item is in housing, and public construction, 
where you have 31 new positions listed at $165,000. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. You already have 53 in that program, and you have 
$322,000; is that correct? 

Mrs. WickENs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. That is about what you have had over the past 3 or 
4 years—around $300,000? 

Mrs. Wickens. That is right. You will recall that this was cut in 
half some years earlier. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is right. 

Mrs. Wickens. Then we come to one which I have not discussed. 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 


Mr. Focarty. Would that be industrial injuries? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. You are requesting 37 new positions at a cost of 
$199,000, which is more than you have had in the past; is that right? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarrty. All right; do you wish to speak to that? 

Mrs. WIcKENS. Yes, sir. 

This is one of the examples I was giving you a little earlier of cases 
in which the Bureau has tried many times to gather national statistics 
in order to be of assistance to the States in the compilation of statistics 
in a common system. 

We produce the only overall statistics of industrial injuries, for the 
whole of the United States; that is, in the field of industrial injuries, 
and we work with the National Safety Council on this. We produce 
quarterly estimates and annual estimates by industry, and in doing 
this we have found of late years that there are 2 areas in which we 
do not have the factual information, and 1 of those areas is in trade 
and services, and financing. Our manufacturing data are fairly 
adequate nationally. Another area in which we are interested in 
securing statistics is for the small firms where it seems that the 
accident rate is higher than it is in the middle-size firms, and the 
larger firms, where they do have safety programs. Therefore, we 
are eager to expand the work here in order to improve the quality of 
those statistics so that they may be more useful to particular indus- 
tries, trade associations, and so on, in their safety work. Our job 
is to get a finer breakdown to indicate the higher accident rate in 
industries nationally. That is our chief objective. 

It is an extension of what we have now, but to do this, we would 
also like to work where we can with the States, just as we do on 
unemployment statistics. 

In six States we now have a joint collection system just as we do 
in employment statistics, involving the States of New York, Lowa, 
Maine, Connecticut, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. We have a group 
of 6 States which are eager to join in this system, and make 1 report 
do the work for them, and for us also. 

We simply do not have the staff to do this. We have two pro- 
fessional specialists in this field, and a statistician, and a group ol 
clerks for the whole operation. 
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For this entire operation, including the industrial injuries and acci- 
dent-cause studies, we have less than $140,000, and we do not have the 
men to give the technical help. 

I am talking now about how to classify this; how to code that, and 
how to define this, and how to make the figures comparable from 
State to State, with the national figures. 

So, we have asked to enlarge the reports we collect by 50 percent, to 
make them of better quality, and gradually to extend this system so 
that there will be figures for the States which are interested in having 
them, and if others do not ask us for them, that is different. 

Then, also, we have asked for $54,000 for something quite different, 
which is for some professional people and some clerical people to begin 
something we have not done for 15 years, which is some work on 
workmen’s compensation statistics, on which at the present time we 
have almost nothing. We have here again requests from the States to 
give them assistance as to definitions and classifications, and the 
selection of representative cases, and so on. 

They know what they want; they want help from a statistician on 
how to get it. This request involves 8 positions at $54,000. 

Mr. Focarty. Did the Secretary ask for any additional money for 
that purpose in his office? 

Mr. Hupson. Not for this purpose; no, sir, but for the skilled 
employment program; yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. He asked for funds to promote improvement of State 
workmen’s compensation laws. 

Mr. Focarty. I suppose that would be handled by the Bureau of 
Labor Standards. 


Mrs. Wickens. The Bureau of Labor Standards was not asking for 
funds to do what you would call research for gathering and collating 
statistics and the formulation of a statistical system. 

They were asking for funds to have people who could help to 
promote the kind of legislation and administration that would bring 
about good workmen’s compensation laws. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Fernandez? 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. Fernanpez. In the item ‘‘Manpower and employment,” you 
have an increase of about 60 percent; is that right? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mrs. Wickens. I will have to take a quick look and figure it out. 
Yes; that is about right. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. In ‘Housing and public construction,” you have 
an increase of about 50 percent? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In your program covering industrial injuries, there 
is an increase of approximately 150 percent? 

Mrs. Wickens. That is correct. At the present time they have a 
very tiny little staff there. 

Mr. Fernanvez. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focearry. Mr. Lanham? 
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DETERMINING UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Lanuam. There was some change in the method of determining 
unemployment, and there was some criticism of the method which you 
or someone has been using in determining the total of unemployment. 

Was that change made by your Bureau, or by the Census Bureau? 

Mrs. Wickens. It was made by the Census Bureau, Mr. Lanham. 
They make a survey of the size of the labor force, and employment, as 
well as the unemployed by calling on households—25,000 of them— 
and about a year ago at this time they shifted from 68 counties to. 
about 230 counties, and they let the old line of counties sort of drift 
away on the supervisory side, and when they introduced the new 
setup, they got what amounted to a break in the statistics. I think 
there is no question but that the new ones were an improvement over 
the old ones. This is not ours, of course. We get our reports from 
employers on how many people they have on the payroll at the present 
time. 

Mr. Lanuam. You have no way of determining the unemployment? 
You know the employment figures, but not the unemployment 
figures? 

Mrs. Wickens. This survey by the Census Bureau gives a kind 
of barometer for the Nation as a whole, but in these increases is a 
request to get this kind of information provided by the Bureau of 
the Census for 15 to 20 areas, in order to obtain a local rate of 
unemployment. 

The last time we had that information by areas was in 1950, when 
the census was taken, but there is one other source of information 
on changes in unemployment, and that is the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

Certain information can be obtained from unemployment compen- 
sation claims, but they are not complete, because they do not cover 
all kinds of employment. 

For instance, they do not cover certain types of domestic help, and 
small enterprises which come and go from industry, and so on, nor 
do they cover agriculture. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Mr. Denron. I did not quite understand what you were going to 
do about workmen’s compensation cases. 

What kind of figures are you to obtain? 

Mrs. Wickens. | think, initially, we would work with the States 
to see whether we could not get from them some comparable figures 
on, we will say, average paid on claims, and information as to the 
length of time before claims are paid in order to work out some standard 
definitions. 

We would not try to collect these statistics except through working 
with the States, Mr. Denton. We would really try to assemble some 
comparable statistics. 

Mr. Denron. Do you mean you would figure how long it took them 
to process a claim, and how long it took before the case was tried, and 
how long the waiting period was, and all that? 

Mrs. Wickens. This is the kind of information which we would 
want to assemble for a group of States on as comparable a basis as it 
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could be done. Those statistics do not now exist, you see, in any 
readily assembled form. 

Mr. Denton. Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all I have. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Hand? 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Hanp. Have there been any fundamental changes made within 
the last year or so in your basis for calculating the Consumers’ Price 
Index? 

Mrs. WickENns. No, sir; there have not. We keep up to date on 
changes in the kind of merchandise we price, especially style merchan- 
dise, but there have been no fundamental changes. It would be very 
difficult to make any, because it would reopen certain contracts if we 
did. 

Mr. Hanp. You are satisfied that, in general, the formula which 
you use is as nearly accurate as you can get it? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir; I thik, generally speaking, it is quite 
satisfactory. We spent a whole lot of time and money revising it, 
and we consulted at length with business and with labor. 

You may not know, but we have active research advisory committees 
from both industry and labor and have had for nearly a decade. 

Mr. Hanp. I have been inclined to think myself, and I have heard 
some comment from time to time, that you overweight your. price 
index by adding to it a lot of luxury items and fancy items, which are 
a part of the overall cost of living, I suppose, but they are not a part 
of the necessary cost of living, 

Is there any validity in that observation? 

Mrs. Wickens. I do not think that is quite a fair observation. 
What we do is to make surveys as to how families of wage earners and 
clerical workers in the cities of the country actually spend their money, 
and when a group of articles exceeds 1 percent of those purchases in a 
city—and it differs from city to city—we try to represent that article 
in the index. 

Mr. Hanp. If it reaches that percent, you figure that is a significant 
part of the normal cost of living under our present standards? 

Mrs. Wickens. We do not attempt to set ourselves up as judges 
of whether people should or should not have something. We say 
“Do they or do they not buy?” 

Mr. Hanp. That is a sensible thought, but it still seems to me that, 
for instance, color television which costs almost $900, should not be 
considered an integral part of the cost of living. 

Mrs. Wickens. We do not, sir; no. 

Mr. Hanp. But, if enough people buy them, you will? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes; but | may say that I think they will be cheaper 
than that before people do. 

Mr. Hanp. Well, I think you are correct. 


OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 


Mr. Hanp. I want to ask you about this book to which vou referred. 

What is the method of distributing that book? It appears to me, 
on a very casual glance, that it is a very useful piece of work. How 
do vou distribute it, and get it into the hands of the people? It seems 
to me that many would not know that it is available. 
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Mrs. Wickens. The Government Printing Office advertises it. 

Mr. Hanp. How do they advertise it? 

Mrs. Wickens. They send out flyers. We made up a little special 
flyer for them, which they printed and sent out to a very large mailing 
list, and we get out press releases about its existence, and as our people 
in the field go about they tell the school people about it. 

In addition, there is a copy of it at every separation center. 

Mr. Hann. Where do you send your flyers? Do you send them 
to every separation center? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir; and to every employment office, as well 
as to the Army, Air Force, and the Marines. 

The Navy, as the GPO ealls it, “‘rode’”’ the order when this was 
printed. 

Mr. Hanp. How do high schools, employment offices, and muni- 
cipal libraries learn about it? 

Mrs. Wickens. High schools have been purchasing it, just as the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Army and the Navy, who have pur- 
chased it for separation centers. 

We have literally hundreds of letters from high schools and other 
schools asking for more information of a recent nature, but we are 
not the best publishing promoters in the world. I wish we were 
better at it, than we are, but this publication does have a very wide 
circulation. 

Mr. Hanp. Where do you send your press releases indicating the 
availability of such a book? 

Mrs. Wickens. We try to get them not only to the press, but also 
to the journals in the educational field. For instance, we work with 
the Vocational Guidance Association, which is a very strong promoter 
of this book, and they send out notices in their journals. In other 
words, we try to reach the journals which reach the people who are 
doing the counseling, and in addition our releases are sent to the 
general press, like the New York Times. 

Mr. Hann. Do you make any particular attempt to give your 
releases to the country press, or to the thousands of weeklies which 
are published in the United States? 

Mrs. Wickens. I am not sure how effective we have been in this, 
frankly. 

Mr. Hanp. I think you said you sold something over 250,000. 

Mrs. Wickens. That is the total of our Occupational Outlook 
publications. We have sold over 40,000 of that publication. How- 
ever, I can get the exact information for you for the record. I do not 
have it here, but it must be very close to 40,000, because I do not 
believe we have any stock left. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

We have sold over 250,000 Occupational Outlook publications, exclusive of the 
Handbook, the last edition of which has sold 43,280 copies. 

Mr. Hanp. If we could proceed on the assumption, as I presently 
do, that the book is quite useful for people seeking employment and 
trying to fit their capabilities into what employment might be avail- 
able, then, the question naturally arises as to how to get this publica- 
we into the hands of those people, and how do they know it is avail- 
able? 
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I am not sure the people know enough about that. I have never 
seen one of these Government Printing Office lists lying around. 
We know they are available, but a lot of people do not. 

Mrs. Wickens. This one was published in 1951, and at that time 
we got out flyers about it, but I think we could do a better job on this, 
and at this point may I go off the record? 

Mr. Fogarty. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hanp. Do you mind if I suggest to you that it might be 
worth while for you and your people to look into the method of 
distribution in order to see that this publication is widely distributed, 
or that information as to its availability is widely distributed? 

Mrs. Wickens. Indeed not; we would welcome suggestions from 
all sources on how to distribute this more widely and, particularly, I 
think we should talk with publishers about how we can do a better job. 

Mr. Hanp. One further question: 

I presume that it would not adversely affect the usefulness of this 
book, nor alter its appearance, by printing it on a much cheaper 
paper than this? Has any thought been given to that question? 
This is an expensive paper. ‘The text would still be just as readable 
as it is if it were printed on news stock. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir; it would be cheaper, but I think the 
problem involved here was in regard to the pictures. 

Mr. Hanp. The pictures would not show up well, of course, on 
news stock. 

Mrs. WickEns. Yes, sir; and that was a reason for using the more 
expensive paper. 

Mr. Hanp. I am not sure that the pictures are a very important 
part of the book anyway. There would be a very considerable dif- 
ference in the cost of publishing a book of this character if it were 
printed on a much cheaper-stock paper, even at the sacrifice of some 
clarity in regard to the pictures. The text would be just as good. 

Mrs. Wickens. I think we should get estimates on both kinds of 
paper. 

Mr. Hanp. I would think so, because there is so much criticism 
from the public generally when they see one of these Government 
publications printed, obviously, at very great expense. 

Mrs. WickENs. Yes, sir. However, the youngsters like pictures. It 
makes the book more readable. 

Mr. Hann. Of course, it has a very attractive appearance on this 
type of paper, but on the other hand you might save a great deal of 
money by using cheaper paper. 

Mrs. WickENs. We will look into that, because we are concerned 
with the wide circulation of the book. 

Mr. Hanp. If you continue to print it in the most expensive way, it 
might hamper widespread circulation because of the price. 

Mrs. Wickens. This is a very good value for the money, really. 

Mr. Lanuam. The young people would read it more readily, or at 
least look through it, if it were on the order of a comic book, would 
they not, with still more pictures? 

Mrs. Wickens. Well, Mr. Lanham, the good, grey, 70-year-old 
Bureau of Labor Statistics would not, I am afraid, know how to do 
comics, but maybe we should try. 


58736—55——-19 
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Mr. Hanp. This is a rather formidable book for a young person to 
undertake. 

Mrs. Wickens. They look through to see the things in which they 
are interested; they do not read it through. 

Mr. Hanp. That is all; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Wickens. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Mrs. Wickens. Mr. Chairman, as we close, may I say I have 
brought for the use of the members of the committee a copy of the 
Monthly Labor Review, commemorating our 70th birthday. We are 
70 years old this week. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are we not all receiving that publication every 
month? If we are not, we should. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes; I believe you are recieving it already.. How- 
ever, in these issues I have marked articles by Senator Ives and 
Chairman Burns on the uses of our statistics. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, very much, Mrs. Wickens. 

Mrs. Wickens. Thank you so much, gentlemen. 


Fripay, Fresruary 4, 1955. 


WOMEN’S BUREAU 


WITNESSES 


MRS. ALICE K. LEOPOLD, DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU AND 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF.LABOR FOR WOMEN’S 
AFFAIRS 

MISS FRANCES A. AMBURSEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FIELD SERVICES 
AND COORDINATION 

MRS. ALICE A. MORRISON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF WOMEN’S LABOR 
LAW AND CIVIL AND POLITICAL STATUS 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Vv. 8S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO !ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
! | 


Appropriation or estimate . y $348, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.- ¢ dese 


| ——— | 
Obligations incurred 342, 837 | 348, 000 348, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


. Investigating and reporting on conditions affecting women 
workers_-_- pa . $125, 986 $125, 413 $125, 413 
_ Promotion of standards and policies. .__- 127, 820 120, 486 120, 486 
Advisory services on legislation affecting the welfare of wo- 
men workers. bdows <add 44, 594 44, 511 44, 511 
. Executive direction and management services..__-_-.----_- 44, 437 57, 590° 57, 590 


Cematnens MOR. 6 oss. os tn a 342, 837 "348, 000. 348, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 195% estimate 


‘Total number of permanent positions_ - ; 4 ‘ j 57 
Average number of all employees. - ; 56 


Number of employees at end of year-_- ene anal 58 57 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average Salary __-_- 7 , “ $5, 279 $5, 395 
Average grade_..--____--. Nesdeekdhdcae> ie GS-7.8 GS-7.7 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions... --_- tt bees shied $301, 130 $302, 094 $301, 922 
Positions other than permanent-___- 491 2, 500 2, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base __- 1, 110 i, 182 1, 182 
Total personal services... ___- ; 302, 731 305, 776 305, 604 
Travel._..- a Zo : 10, 204 12, 300 12, 300 
§ ransportation of things. __- 561 600 600 
Communication services. ; ; 5, 123 6, 400 6, 400 
Printing and reproduct ion__- . 18, 036 15, 590 15, 590 
Other contractual services 924 1, 096 
Services performed by other agenci>s___- ; 2, 635 1, 800 1, 800 
Supplies and materials__________- . 2, 548 3, 170 3, 170 
Equipment_. Divia. 294314 eter lds 4 537 900 900 
Taxes and assessments_- a a ‘ 462 540 540 


Obligations incurred sctaeik aei hs blo 342, 837 348, 000 348, 000 








Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward - -----__-- $29, 705 $23, O85 $27, 470 
Adjustment in obligatilns of prior years-_---- ut 51 Kast ttn h carn heartind 
Obligations incurred during the year 342, 837 348, 348, 000 


372, 593 371, 085 375, 470 
Obligated balance carried forward-.- — 23, 085 —27, 470 | —26, 500 


Total expenditures---. 349, 508 343. 615 | 348, a7 0 


Expenditures are. distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. -__..-.-._--- 1s wtitbnaares 319, 763 320, 615 322, 970 
Out of prior authorizations._..............---- : 29, 745 - 23,000 26, 000 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee will resume by taking up for con- 
sideration the budget request of the Women’s Bureau. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Leopold, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mrs. Leopoutp. Yes, sir, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Would you prefer to read it, or have it filed, and 
discuss the highlights of the statement? 
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You may do whichever you prefer. 

Mrs. Leorouip. Mr. Chairman, I am at your pleasure. 

The statement consists of five pages, but I do not want to take 
your time, if you had rather have me refer to it. 

Mr. Focarty. Why do you not file your statement for the record 
at this point, and then you can cover the highlights for us. 

Mrs. Leopoup. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF AricE K. Leopoip, Director, WomEN’s Bureau, BEFORE ‘THE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


The Women’s Bureau program for 1955 and 1956, as presented in our budget 
request for $348,000, which is the same amount as is available for 1955, shows a 
concentration of effort in selected major areas of concern to women workers or 
to national manpower planners. The individual projects and programs will be 
comprehensive, covering many aspects of such subjects as the older woman 
worker, equal pay, the shortages in teaching and nursing, the social and economic 
problems of working women, and the improvement and extension of State mini- 
mum-wage programs. 

OLDER WOMEN WORKERS 


Today there are about 20 million women in the labor force in the United States. 
Women represent 30 percent of our total work force, and approximately one- 
third of all women of working age are engaged in employment outside the home. 
With this growth in the total number of working women, there have been signifi- 
cant changes in their age and marital status. 

In 1940 the median age of women workers was 32 years; today it is 38. At the 
same time there are many mature women, some with experience and some who 
have never worked, who want to work. They find that many employers are 
reluctant to hire them and that they need help in fitting themselves for work 
and in locating suitable jobs. 

The Bureau will continue to direct its attention to the problems of the older 
woman worker by cooperating with other agencies and organizations in their 
programs, and by making available studies and reports. 


TEACHERS 


The teacher shortage is a problem of national concern which will become 
increasingly important. In recent months the Women’s Bureau has developed a 
plan designed to help alleviate the teacher shortage, in cooperation with the 
Office of Education and a group of outstanding educators and representatives of 
women’s and civic organizations. 

The development and promotion of this plan is an important part of the Women’s 
Bureau program. The plan is designed for use by individual committees. It 
involves the recruiting and training as teachers of mature qualified women, holding 
bachelor’s degrees, but without previous professional preparation or experience in 
teaching. The proposal is flexible enough for adaptation to many communities. 
Training courses for candidates would be planned in terms of the specific needs 
of the community. Teacher-training institutions in the vicinity of the com- 
munity would gear the curriculums to the needs of the candidate. Community 
organizations would be called upon to help recruit the candidates. The entire 
plan would be designed by and for the individual community, with the candidate 
training and working near her own home. 


NURSES 


Just as critical as the teacher shortage is the shortage of nurses. The Bureau 
will hold conferences with other governmental agencies and nongovernmental 
organizations interested in this subject. We hope these conferences will reveal 
the best and most economical ways of meeting the shortage of nurses. 


EQUAL PAY 


The inequalities in women’s pay as compared with that of their men coworkers 
has long been a subject of concern to the Women’s Bureau and to many non- 
government organizations. Current interest in proposed Federal bills and in the 
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enactment of additional State laws highlights the need for authoritative factual 
material which may be sent to those interested in such legislation. The Bureau 
is preparing a number of publications which will help fill this need, and, in 1956, 
will continue to supply materials and assistance to promote the principle of equal 
pay for comparable work. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Rapidly developing scientific and technological changes affecting the field of 
employment make it advisable that the Women’s Bureau work closely with those 
governmental and nongovernmental agencies studying these changes. In that 
way we are able to do a more thorough job in providing information about 
occupational opportunities. 

A report will be prepared on women in the highly specialized scientific oecupa- 
tions (tentatively titled ‘‘Women in Science’). The employment opportunities 
series will be continued in 1956 by studies of three groups of occupations—scien- 
tific occupations where there are critical shortages; those writing, editing, and 
journalism occupations which use writing skills as a special requirement for 
employment; and beauty-service occupations. 

The beauty-service occupations, in addition, are generally covered under State 
minimum-wage laws, and, for the first time, the Bureau will combine in one 
publication both the occupational outlook and the minimum-wage relationship 
as one occupational group. 

The Bureau also plans to prepare a report on women in the Federal service 
where the need for women in a number of occupations is substantial, 


WORKING WOMEN’S BUDGETS 


A study which will bring together the Bureau’s minimum-wage work and some 
of its statistical research is on budgets for employed women. The Bureau’s latest 
reference work on this subject (Bull. 226, dated 1951) needs to be supplemented. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics consumer expenditure studies would provide basic 
facts for the study which would be of great assistance to those minimum wage 
States which use cost of living in setting minimum rates for specific occupations 
or industries. 

WOMEN’S ECONOMIC STATUS 


Another group of studies would examine women s status and opportunities in: 
(1) A particular industry, (2) retail trade, and (3) supervisory and managerial 
positions. In the first of these, their role as production workers, union members, 
and management executives will be examined to determine their present industrial 
status and opportunities and current barriers to their advancement and means 
of overcoming these barriers. In the second, the employment patterns, training 
opportunities, and lines of advancement in the industry would be studied. The 
third would deal with the advancement of women to supervisory and managerial 
jobs with an analysis of the obstacles in their way and methods by which they 
may be overcome. 

MINIMUM WAGE 


An integral part of the Bureau program relates to the strengthening and 
expansion of the State minimum-wage laws. Advisory services on administration 
of laws to State minimum-wage departments and assistance to women’s and other 
groups in promoting enactment of laws will be continued. Other work related 
to minimum-wage laws will include a study of court challenges of wage orders, 
the assembly and analysis of basic data, and the integration of minimum-wage 
data and considerations with other Bureau program projects such as the study 
of the beauty-service occupation. 


WOMEN’S CIVIL AND POLITICAL STATUS 


The Bureau is the only source of authentic, factual information on laws relating 
to the economie, civil, and political status of women. We will continue to keep 
up to date our reference materials, digests, and summaries of laws and prepare 
special topic reports for the use of women’s groups, unions and others in their 
action programs to improve women’s economic, civil, and political status. In 
1956, we plan to bring together in one readable reference book the most important 
facts usually published periodically in such bulletins as the Legal Status of Women, 
ena States Summary, the Status of Women in the United States, and the 

andbook, 
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In the 2-year period immediately ahead every possible effort will be made to 
integrate the work of all parts of the Bureau with one another and with the broad 
programs of the Department of Labor, and to simplify and streamline the pub- 
lications and reports so that they may be read and used by the widest possible 
audience, 


PROGRAMS OF THE WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Mr. Focarry. Mrs. Leopold, you may proceed to brief us on the 
highlights of your office’s current work, and what you expect to do 
next year. 

Mrs. Leoroup. As you will see, the Women’s Bureau program as 
presented in our budget request, which is $348,000, is the same amount 
as in 1955. 

In looking at our plans, we feel that we are trying our best to select 
the major areas of concern to women workers, and to the big subject 
of national manpower planning. 

The projects will cover subjects such as the older women workers; 
the equal pay; the shortages in teaching and nursing; the social and 
economic problems of working women and the extension of State 
minimum wage programs. 


INCREASE OF WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE 


As I am sure you gentlemen know, there is always each year, as we 
come to the Hill, an increase in the number of women in the labor 
force, and we have today about 20 million women in the labor force 
in the United States. 

That represents 30 percent of our total work force and means that 
one-third of all the women of working age, approximately, are engaged 
in employment outside of the home. 

The significant changes over the years have been in their age and 
marital status. 

In 1940 women workers’ median age was 32, and today it is 38. 
This, or course, causes some problems, particularly in the field of the 
mature woman and how she can best be advised as to the kind of 
job for which she is suited. 

This, of course, is one of the areas in which we are very interested. 


TEACHERS 


Another area which we believe is extremely important and which 
the Women’s Bureau has done some work in, and will continue to do 
other work, is in the field of teachers. 

We had a recent conference in the Women’s Bureau within the last 
few months, at which a group of educators came together to try to 
devise a plan which woul be of some help in the teacher shortage. 
It was not designed to be a cure-all, because that would be impossible, 
but it was a plan to utilize the mature college graduates, and to 
induce her to come into the teaching field, and help the situation 
which is accepted as one of real need. 


NURSING 


We also feel that the field of nursing is another one which is equally 
important as that of teachers and a field in which the Women’s Bureau 
should, by conference and by planning with other interested agencies, 
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and other parts of the Labor Department, try to take care of those 
needs which the nursing profession seems to feel are very real ones. 
In the time since [ have been the Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
we have had many conferences with the nursing association, and we 
feel that we are a natural place to be of assistance to them. We have 
another meeting scheduled with their executive officers next week. 


EQUAL PAY 


One of the other subjects which, of course, is a concern of women 
who work in the United States, is the subject of equal pay. In the 
past the Labor Department has favored equal pay legislation; we 
have not, yet, been asked about any equal pay bills this year, but we 
obviously favor the principle of equal pay and along with equal pay 
the principle of equal opportunities for women, if possible. 


SCIENCE 


Another part of our work is to study those fields of employment 
opportunity which we feel are of deepest importance, and in recent 
months it has been brought to our attention and we have been re- 
minded of the fact that women in science would be a very appropriate 
study for us to make because of the new changes in the kind of a 
world in which we live. This would include not only studies of the 
kind of jobs which women might assume, if properly trained in scien- 
tific areas, also it would have an objective which would be to train 
more women to be teachers in certain fields. 

Studies show that teachers in mathematics and physics are very 
much indemand. ‘There are very few of them—not enough of them— 
to fill the need. So, we feel this is an area in which the Women’s 
Bureau should do some very specific work. 


JOURNALISM 


There have been many requests of the Women’s Bureau for more 
material and more advice and guidance on the subject of journalism, 
writing and editing, and we plan to do a small pamphlet on that 
particular phase. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 


We find, also, that over the country there has been a great increase 
in the group of women who are engaged in beauty-shop operations. In 
the past year we have published pamphlets dealing with women as 
medical technologists, one on the woman in engineering, and one on 
various kinds of occupations. Next year, the one big survey which 
we will put out is in the field of women who want to work in the beauty 
service occupations. 

We also will probably prepare some material on working women’s 
budgets, because the working woman and her contribution to the 
economy of the country is a subject that interests many, many people, 
men and women alike. 

We will also, in that connection, do some studies which we call 
“economic status” studies. One will be of a particular industry, and 
will discuss the points of view of the production worker from the 
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standpoint of the union member, the management executive, and 
his plans and ideas in this particular industry. 

In the second study, the employment patterns, the training op- 
portunity and the kinds of advancement available to women will be 
studied in the retail trade industry, and the third will deal with trying 
to find out some more facts, and put them together as to the advance- 
ment of women in supervisory and managerial positions, bringing out 
in some instances what some of the obstacles were, and how they were 
overcome, 

MINIMUM WAGES 


A part of our work which I think is quite important is that of 
advising, when asked, State labor departments, on State minimum 
wages. Obviously, because the minimum wages started when women 
were the only ones who were covered by minimum wages, the work 
was done by the Women’s Bureau, and Mrs. Morrison who is here is 
one of the women who was very active in helping some of these State 
movements. 

I want to emphasize that we do not solicit the questions from the 
various State labor departments. They come to us and ask us to 
advise them. Mrs. Morrison, when coming over in the car today, 
said she noted that three States, Rhode Island, New Jersey, and 
New Mexico—three States represented here—have had some assist- 
ance from the Women’s Bureau in basic data, advice and methods of 
sampling, and telling the kinds of different minimum wage rates 
boards that exist in various States throughout the country, and we 
feel that this minimum wage work of the Women’s Bureau is extremely 
important. Our Bureau is the only one which has to do with the 
factual information having to do with the laws which relate to women’s 
economic, civil, and political and civil status. We keep digests and 
we are at the constant call of women’s organizations throughout the 
country. 

We seem to be, more or less, the central place to which they come 
for information in all these fields. We are planning to do some 
booklets on the legal status of women, and the status of women in 
the United States, and so on. 

In the 2-year period ahead, as I say in the statement, I say it is 
our desire to cooperate as completely as possible with the Secretary 
of Labor’s plans to have a coordinated Department of Labor, and all 
the departments will be working with us to give us the kind of informa- 
tion that we believe is wise and helpful toward improving the working 
conditions, and the status, and the continued acceptance of women 
in the labor movement. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Mrs. Leopold. 


REASON FOR NO ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


When the Secretary of Labor appeared before us 2 or 3 days ago— 
and I was looking down the budget requests for the Department of 
Labor—I noticed that everyone fared pretty well except the Women’s 
Bureau. 

The Budget Bureau seemed to be very kind to all other offices of 
the Department, and I was wondering what had happened to you. 

Did you get lost in the shuffle? 
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Mrs. Leopoyp. On the contrary, Mr. Congressman. I think that 
under Secretary Mitchell there is a greater regard for the problems of 
women than I have seen on the part of many people throughout the 
country. I think his idea is that the Labor Department is there to 
serve all workers, of whom women are a great part, but to do this, he 
feels that it is possible for us to cooperate with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, with the Solicitor, with the Wage ana Hour Bureau, and so 
on, so that, in fact, more work will be done on a joint basis, and for 
that reason we did not figure that it was necessary that there be any 
additional appropriation. 

Mr. Fogarty. You did not request anything additional in your A 
or B budget? 

Mrs. Leopo.tp. I do not think we did. Did we, Miss Ambursen? 

Miss AMBURSEN. Only a part of one project, which was the older 
worker. 

That was part of the Department’s B budget. We did not ask for 
any B budget of our own. 

Mr. Foaarty. But, the Secretary of Labor did promote you, did 
he not? 

Mrs. Leopo.p. Yes, sir; he did. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you please tell us about your promotion? 

Are you an Assistant Secretary of Labor? 

Mrs. Leopo.p. No, sir; I am Assistant to the Secretary of Labor, 
in charge of women’s affairs. That is quite a long mouthful, and what 
it really means is that it is my responsibility 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, it gives the women a little more recognition, 
also; does it not? 


Mrs. Leopo.p. I think it is very nice, for that reason. 


INCREASE OF WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE 


Mr. Fosarty. Your Bureau is the only Bureau in the Government 
where women who are working at the present time can come for assist- 
ance or advice to help their own economic situation; is that not true? 
There is no other Government agency which has to do with the wages 
and conditions of workingwomen in the country? 

Mrs. Leopo.p. No, sir; except for those who come to other depart- 
ments of the Labor Department, and then, in turn, are referred to us. 

Mr. Fogarty. The women working force is going up and up every 
vear, according to your statement. Did you say there are 20 million 
women employed today? 

Mrs. Leopoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that the highest number of women which we have 
had employed, or was it higher during the war? 

Mrs. Leopoip. No; it is a little higher than it was during the war, 
or is it about the same thing? 

Miss AMBURSEN. It is about the same level. 

Mr. Foaarry. It was at its peak during the war. 

Mrs. Leopotp. But it was not higher than 20 million even during 
the war. 

Mr. Foaarry. I had an idea that it might be going down, but it is 
going up. 

Mrs. Leopo.tp. It has gone up even in the last year. 
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TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Mr. Fogarty. What success have you had with the problem of the 
teaching shortage? 

Mrs. Leopotp. That has been very interesting, because the re- 
sponse to this committee which met under the joint direction of the 
Department of Education and the Women’s Bureau to evaluate the 
response which we had from that, and the committee met just a couple 
of days ago. We had about, oh, nearly a dozen and a half schools— 
training schools, teacher training schools—write to us to say that they 
were starting courses similar to the one we recommended, and we have 
had nearly 1,500 individual letters, between the Department of 
Education and the Women’s Bureau, from people who said ‘‘we classify 
as a college graduate, and an older woman; we are free to teach; tell 
us how to go about it.” 

We have also had a great deal of press comment on it, which seems 
to indicate that it is fully accepted as an idea, and as a method. 

It is only one method that you have to use to attract people to the 
teaching profession. 

Mr. Focarry. How successful has that plan been? 

Mrs. Leopotp. You mean our particular plan? 

Mr. Foacarty. Yes; I notice in your prepared statement you said 
that this plan involves the recruiting and training of mature qualified 
women, holding bachelor’s degrees, but without previous professional 
preparation or experience in teaching. That was a little new to me, 
and I was wondering whether or not you are getting many women of 
that type to take up teaching. 

Mrs. Leopoup. You see, we actually, as the Women’s Bureau, are 
not doing the recruiting. We are trying to get community groups to 
do that, and we have had quite a degree of success on this, since we 
have had such groups as the University Women, the PTA, and citi- 
zens’ committees, talk with their local school board or with their 
county school board, or their State school board, and have gotten them 
to say “this is a resource yet untapped.’’ We do believe it will be 
successful. I happened to be at a conference in Connecticut 1 day 
last week where the whole subject was the subject of recruiting, and 
they wanted to know what they had to do and how are the plans pro- 
ceeding in the teacher-training school to accommodate them. 

Mr. Foaarty. This is something new. 

Mrs. Lropo.p. It is very new. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have any figures to indicate the response 
which you have had? 

Mrs. Lropoup. No, sir; except for the mail which I mentioned that 
the Department of Education and we have received, saying that they 
are starting courses to do this and some of those courses are planned 
for the summer, and some are night-school courses, and some are in 
progress for the next semester. 


NURSING 


Mr. Fogarty. I think that is a very good idea. 
What is the situation in regard to the nursing shortage? What 
success have you had with that plan? 
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Mrs. Leopoip. Well, so far, there has been nothing more than a 
series of conversations with the Nurse Association, and they are com- 
ing down to talk with us next week so that we can find out what else 
we actually can do to be of help to the a. I hope that we would be 
able to possibly have some kind of a coordinated plan with other 
organizations similar to our plan for the teacher shortage. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mrs. Bolton introduced a bill a couple of weeks ago 
in regard to the nurse situation. 

Do you know anything about that bill? 

Mrs. Leopo.p. Yes; but it is a little different than anything we 
would do. 

Mrs. Morrison, would you comment on that bill? 

Mrs. Morrison. It is my understanding that the bill is designed to 
set up a Nursing Commission. 

Mr. Foaartry. That was my understanding, and the Commission 
was to be composed of Members of Congress and the public. 

Mrs. Morrison. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Its purpose was to establish a Commission. 

Mrs. Morrison. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Fogarty. Your work would not be in conflict with the Nursing 
Division in the Public Health Service; would it? 

Mrs. Leopotp. I would not think so. 

It seems to me that the nursing problem is one that is so pressing 
that what we ought to do is to have everyone involved get together 
and sit down and decide what the tack should be that we take to try 
to do something positive about it. 

Mr. Focarty. We are now getting more practical nurses into the 
field, are we not, than we have had in the past? 

Mrs. Leopotp. I think we are. However, there are additional 
assistances being planned in various areas to have nurse helpers, as 
you know. I think one of the things that the nurses themselves feel 
is that they do not have available to them all the facts as to what 
the wages are at some of the hospitals throughout the country, or 
what the wages include in some instances—whether they include 
uniforms and whether they include lodging, and so on, and it is that 
aspect of it that they are particularly imterested in having some 
information from the Department of Labor. 


AVERAGE AGE OF WOMEN WORKERS 


Mr. Fogarty. I notice you mention that the average age of the 
woes has risen from 32 to 38; is that correct? Does that 


mean t 
what? 

Mrs. Leopo.p. It is a combination of things, I think, Mr. Con- 
gressman. The birth rate is such that there were not so many young 
women as of this particular date as there are older women, and 
secondly, there is another thing which I think all of us recognize, and 
that is that early marriages are greater today than they were some 
years back. Many young people are getting married at a rather 
early age, and this, also, would have an effect on the situation, and 
then there is a third thing, and that is that with the advances in 
medicine and knowledge as to how to stay young, there are more 


1at the younger women are not going into the work force or 
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young older women, so I think there are several factors that enter into 
this. 

Mr. Focarry. Mrs. Leopold, I think you have made an excellent 
statement, and I think you are doing a good job. 


AVAILABILITY OF PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Hanp. Mrs. Leopold, I have been impressed over the years 
with the number of documents, pamphlets, and treatises the Govern- 
ment prints, and I am sure, from my observation that while some 
of them are fantastic, most of them are very good. Here in Wash- 
ington you have an enormous repository of information of almost 
every character, and what concerns me is how do you make that 
available to those who want to make use of them? What is the 
method you use to tell the people out in the country, who may want 
such and such a pamphlet, that it could be had, and that they can 
get it by applying to some Bureau? How do you tell the people 
that these pamphlets can be obtained? Many of them you have 
spent considerable money, time, and intelligent effort on; how are 
they made available to the people; what information do they have 
concerning their availability? 

Mrs. Lreoproitp. Congressman Hand, there are several methods. 
Number one, when it refers to a particular pamphlet, that has par- 
ticularly widespread interest and widespread demand, and is such 
that it should be used, we issue a release of some kind. 

Mr. Hann. My point is, how is that done; through a press release? 
Does it cover the little papers? The little country papers are, perhaps, 
more extensively read than the city papers? 

Mrs. Leopo.p. It might often go to the AP and UP. We have 
figures here showing that our press-release list, the number of papers 
who are getting this, is some 312. That would hardly give the total 
coverage. 

Mr. Hann. No; it would not by any means. It would just cover 
the large metropolitan newspapers, but does not reach the millions 
of people out in the country who live in the rural and suburban areas. 

Mrs. Lropo.ip. Quite a number of pamphlets that we put out are 
described and sometimes reviewed by women’s magazines, which is 
avery good medium. We have a pretty good group of editors, among 
the women’s magazines, who place material that would be of particular 
interest. before the readers. 

Another thing, I think, with reference to particular pamphlets is 
that when we have a pamphlet that is dealing with a particular field, 
such as vocational guidance in the high schools, we see to it that the 
people who would naturally be using this material are notified. 
We send out a release explaining what is covered in the subject, 
whether it is teaching, vocational guidance in the high school and so on. 

We try to do that not only all over, but also especially for those 
people who are particularly interested. 

Mr. Hanp. May I suggest that you have someone, at your con- 
venience, study the pasties of notifying the public of the availability 
of these pamphlets which, otherwise, would go to waste, and the 
work and the effort put in on them would be lost, particularly with 
reference to information getting to the small town newspapers and 
the small town high schools and small town libraries, because usually 
the AP and the UP coverage would not reach them. 
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And, secondly, the big metropolitan newspapers are not too apt 
to be interested in copy of that character. We are wasting money 
and effort if it does not get to the hands of those who could use these 
pamphlets. I think it would be well to spend a httle time and effort 
on that. 

Mrs. Leopotp. The libraries received, on one release, 649; these go 
to the small towns, of course. We do bring them to the attention 
of the women’s organizations. But we certainly do thank you for the 
suggestion which I think is a very good one. We are somewhat 
restricted in our coverage, due to the fact that it does involve quite a 
bit of postage, but I still think that it is a valuable suggestion. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE 


Mr. Hanp. Now, let me make this further suggestion, since there 
are many American people who are not allergic to domestic service, 
that your Bureau consider doing some work and research in this 
field. I am sure it would be helpful to a great many people. There 
is considerable need for such services and, when you consider that 
it often includes their living, it represents fairly high pay. 

Mrs. Leopoup. I would like to ask, if I may, Mrs. Morrison, if we 
have put out any pamphlets to date. I do not know that we have. 

Mrs. Morrison. We have in the past done quite a bit of work in 
group counseling, particularly down in the communities and largely 
working with groups of women’s organizations in the communities 
that were concerned, the problem of trying to set a standard for wages 
and conditions that will educate the workers in that occupation. 

In addition to that, we have done some research in the conditions 
for domestic workers. At the time that was done there was consider- 
able interest shown in it. 

Mr. Hanp. I think perhaps the people have developed an attitude 
that domestic service is something to be disdained and in developing 
that attitude, of course, they overlooked the fact that, today, the 
domestic help is no longer working 12 hours a day 7 days a week. 
There are literally hundreds of thousands of opportunities today for 
people to work in pleasant circumstances and in pleasant surroundings, 
making anywhere from $25 to $50 and up to $80 a week, often receiving 
their food and uniform. 

It affords a very desirable type of work and it seems to be very highly 
paid. I think it unfortunate that we have permitted that attitude of 
disdain toward domestic service to develop because of all the field of 
opportunities that I know of for improvement, that is number one for 
the people who are fitted for that type of work. 

Mrs. Leorotp. I am sure that is true. One of the things that I 
thought might be of interest would be the number of older people who 
are working and who are very well placed. This does not refer neces- 
sarily to domestic service but where they are housekeepers and where 
they were very pleased with their work. 

Do you know of any other places beside the one you have referred 
to, Mrs. Morrison, where any such studies have been carried on? 

Mrs. Morrison. No. 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you very much, Mrs. Leopold. 

Mrs. Leoprotp. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Fripay, Fesruary 4, 


WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 
_ WITNESSES 


WILLIAM R. McCOMB, ADMINISTRATOR 

F. GRANVILLE GRIMES, JR., DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

JOHN C. FRASER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

HARRY WEISS, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

RAYMOND G. GARCEAU, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





) ss 
1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate $6, 250, 000 $6, 116, 500 | $6, 162, 000 
Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary | 
of Labor,” pursuant to Public Law 170. .-...----.--...------| 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate : 6, 235, 000 6, 116, 500 
Reimbursements from other accounts. -.....-....-..--.------- 
Total available for obligation 6, 253, 895 6, 116, 500 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 6, 245, 246 | 6, 116, 500 











Obligations by activities 





| 
Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 





| | 
. Promotion of compliance and enforcement | $5,489,027 | $5, 367, 080 | $5, 364, 580 
. Wage standards and determinations ‘ 248, 254 247,150 | 295, 150 
. Regulations and interpretations d 110, 930 | 110, 790 110, 790 
. Executive direction and management 118, 073 | 119, 180 119, 180 
. Central administrative services 278, 962 272, 300 272, 300 


tneteneipneese| gemempienienn nape 
ORSIIINE IRUIUEE Aki cnn dein sé tsttbecotionteer ears 6, 245, 246 6, 116, 500 | 6, 162, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





| | 
Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 5 | 1, 009 | 1,015 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___ -- A 2 2 4 
Y96 
973 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary_.............-.....-- agbeld acc , act 
I a ee GS-7.8 








Personal services: | 
Permanent positions ..----| $5,422,455 | $5, 281, 900 | $5, 309, 900 
Positions other than permanent 10, 490 10, 000 20, 800 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base | 21, 108 20, 600 | 20, 600 
Payment above basic rates_____..........----- 20, 069 | 37, 300 | 37, 300 
Total personal services 5, 474, 122 | 5, 349, 800 | 5, 388, 600 
445, 453 430, 000 | 436, 800 
Transportation of things 19,117 | 15, 500 | 15, 500 
Communication services | 75, 272 | 75, 000 | * 75, 000 
Rents and utility services Jasctt 5, 719 6, 700 7, 100 
Printing and reproduction ; 22, 750 | 25, 000 | 25, 000 
Other contractual services........................- 136, 661 | 147, 500 | 149, 500 
Services performed by other agencies____.___....---.-- 33, 125 40, 000 | 40, 000 
Supplies and materials j hs aed 21, 646 | 18, 000 18, 000 
Equipment 7,041 6, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 640 
Taxes and assessments.__-_____- Me Sind bl. <taleade | 3, 700 





Obligations incurred | 6,245,246 | 6, 116, 500 | 6, 162, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Obligated balance brought forward Baad. | $238, 796 $302, 136 
Obligations incurred during the year 6, 245, 246 | 6, 116, 500 6, 162, 000 





| 6, 589, 488 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years —17, 221 
Reimbursements. —18, 895 
Obligated balance carried forward - - - dei desta tds aioe —238, 796 | 


Total expenditures . : 6, 314, 576 | 5, 053, 16 6, 156, 550 








Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. _...._......-.-.------- peal 5, 987, 556 5, 935, 250 
Out of prior authorizations__....--.--- pabhies Sabie cede Sess | 327, 020 | 217, 364 | 221, 300 





Mr. Fogarty. We have with us the Wage and Hour Division, 
Mr. McComb and his staff. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


We have your prepared statement, Mr. McComb, which will be 
inserted in the record at this point. 
Mr. McComps. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. McComs, ADMINISTRATOR, WAGE AND Hour Dtvi- 
SION, BEFORE THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the budget request which we 
have submitted is based on program operations and staffing under the present 
Fair Labor Standards Act and Public Contracts Act legislation. It provides 
for a continuation of the same size enforcement staff that we have for the current 
fiseal year, which incidentally provides for the smallest number of investigators 
that the Division has had since the earliest days of its operation. 
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The programs of the Wage and Hour Division have over the years contributed 
to the maintenance of high levels of employment, successful labor relations, fair 
wage structures, and the elimination of harmful competitive practices, through 
the fair and equitable application and enforcement of the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. Judging from 
such factors as the high degree of compliance in most industries and areas, the 
amount of illegally withheld back wages returned to employees, the improved 
school-attendance record in rural communities, the protection given thousands 
of untrained or handicapped workers through the subminimum wage-certificate 
program, and the insurance of fair competition among establishments competing 
for public contracts, considerable progress has been made toward achieving the 
stated broad objectives of the acts. Much, however, remains to be done. The 
findings of the investigation program continue to disclose a significant number of 
violations. A considerable lag has developed in the review of prevailing wage 
rates for industries engaged in supplying the procurement needs of the Federal 
Government, and the establishment of minimum wage rates for industries in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. The problems and requirements of the 
specific broad program areas are described below in detail. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Educational programs have an important part in promoting compliance and 
thereby benefiting workers and employers in general, who want to maintain fair 
competitive conditions and avoid inadvertent violations and back-wage liabilities. 
They are framed to suit the needs of employers in many lines of business as well 
as of employees and the general public. Some are general in nature, others are 
directed to furthering compliance in specific industries or areas. Such media as 
the daily press, the weekly and labor press, trade magazines, radio and television 
facilities cooperate by publishing the Division’s releases, articles, or other informa- 
tional material without cost. We prepare and distribute publications to explain 
the diverse provisions of the laws. Special efforts are exerted to show new busi- 
nesses how to comply, by circularizing them with a list of these publications. A 
large portion of the Division’s educational activities are directed to keeping em- 
ployers, employees, and the public informed about current administrative actions. 
When we issue regulations or interpretative bulletins, call public hearings or take 
official actions, a press release is issued on the matter and the official text is 
printed and distributed on request. All covered business establishments are 
required to keep posted, where their employees can see it, a notice of the major 
statutory requirements. In addition, all the Division’s offices are staffed with 
personnel who will explain the applicability of the laws either orally or in writing 
to anyone who inquires. 

INVESTIGATION PROGRAM 


Within budgetary limits, the investigation program is administered on a broad 
basis covering all segments of the covered establishments throughout the United 
States and the Territories. Over the past several years the Wage and Hour 
Division has planned its investigation program on the assumption that there are 
715,000 covered establishments. A recent study, based on more current census 
data, reveals that there are approximately 800,000 establishments covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. This means that the level of investigation 
activity provided by the present budget, as well as the budget proposed for the 
new fiscal year, will enable the Division to inspect an average of only 5 out of 
every 100 establishments. 

While investigation efforts are directed toward achieving maximum compliance 
with the acts, emphasis must of necessity be given to the finding and correcting 
of individual violations. * During 1954, for example, 48 percent of the total case 
production was of the no-violation varietv. However, only 25 percent of the total 
hours spent were devoted to these investigations. Conversely, 75 percent of the 
total investigation time was spent on the 52 percent of the investigations which 
disclosed violations. The results of last year’s investigation program shows a 
continuing need for vigorous enforcement. Of the 39,430 investigations made 
during 1954 in nonagricultural establishments, 52 percent were found in violation 
of the basic provisions of the acts. In 12% percent of the establishments investi- 
gated, minimum-wage violations were found, and in 45 pereent of the establish- 
ments there were violations of the overtime provisions. Hight percent of the 
establishments investigated disclosed child-labor violations and 43 percent of the 
investigations made under the Walsh-Healey Act disclosed safety and health 
violations. These investigations also disclosed that 141,368 employees were 
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underpaid in the total amount of $13,774,248, of which employers have paid or 
agreed to pay $6,485,545. During the first 6 months of the current fiscal year a 
similar violation picture was evident. 

These results reflect the care and attention that are given in the planning phases 
of the investigation program which is directed, as I have previously indicated, to 
those industries and areas where violations are more likely to be found. Many of 
the violations that are reported are, of course, unintentional, but they should be 
corrected in order to assure that the workers are properly paid and to help em- 
ployers to avoid increasing liabilities in the form of unpaid wages. Correction of 
these violations also protects the law-abiding employers from the unfair competi- 
tive advantage that is gained by the few unscrupulous employers through pay- 
ment of improper wage payments to their employees. 

Some of the investigation reports reflect rather serious disregard for the law, 
and I would therefore like to call a few of the more striking examples to your 
attention. 

MINIMUM WAGE AND OVERTIME 


A number of firms in the Southwest were found to have paid homeworkers on 
looper clips for rugs wages as low as 15, 20, 30, and 45 cents an hour, on aypiece- 
rate basis. One of these firms paid restitution of more than $3,900 to 36 current 
and former workers. A fifth investigation of a firm in the Middle Atlantic States 
revealed wages of as little as 20 and 25 cents an hour paid to some employees, 
most of whom were homeworkers. This firm was taken to court, fined $500, and 
agreed to pay more than $3,000 in back wages to 47 employees. A peanut- 
shelling plant which had paid some of its workers no more than 50 cents an hour 
made restitution of $12,000 to over 100 employees. A telephone secretarial serv- 
ice was found to have paid its employees at hourly rates averaging 41 cents for 
a 76-hour week, without overtime compensation. This firm paid restitution of 
$3,600. 

In the plywood industry in the Northwest, a firm was not paying overtime to 
employees who owned a share of stock. As a result of the Division’s investiga- 
tion, back wages of more than $21,700 were paid to 194 employees. A tobacco- 
stripping business in the Southeast was estimated to owe almost $10,000 in back 
pay because of minimum-wage violations. The workers were paid only 40 cents 
an hour. The company claimed their workers were employees of farmers and 
other persons. Taken to court, the firm agreed to comply in the future. In 
New England, a dealer in waste materials was found to have paid as low as $1.50 
for a day of 7% hours. Some of the workers had been instructed by the employer 
to record only 54 hours on their timecards. Other employees signed petty-cash 
slips for their day’s wages. These slips were then marked as if they had been 
used for the purchase of wastepaper, in order to conceal failure to pay the mini- 
mum wage. This firm had been investigated a number of times and had also 
been taken to Federal court. As a result of the last investigation the owner was 
placed on probation for a year and ordered to pay $1,470 in back pay to 7 workers. 

As a result of an employee complaint, an oil-well driller in a border State was 
found in violation of the overtime pay provisions. The firm promised to comply 
in the future but did not pay restitution of almost $10,000 until employees planned 
to sue. One employee, who had entered the Armed Forces, received $1,190, and 
three others also received more than $1,000 each in back wages owed. A bank in 
a large midwestern city paid $4,000 in back wages to 59 employees. It had been 
paying them a salary, computing overtime on a fluctuating rate. The bank not 
only computed the overtime pay incorrectly but ignored the fact that in some 
weeks employees worked so many hours that their regular rate fell below the 
law’s 75-cent minimum. 

SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Investigations for compliance with the safety and health requirements of the 
Public Contracts Act not only lead to the improvement of conditions during the 
life of the contract, but they also result in improvements which safeguard workers 
after production is resumed for private industry. Last year unsatisfactory condi- 
tions were found in 1,191 of the 2,563 establishments investigated. In most 
cases employers took remedial action. In those isolated cases where conditions 
were very poor and management refused to correct them, we filed complaints 
seeking to blacklist the firms. For instance, a company that manufactured road- 
grading and rock-crushing machinery had inadequately guarded machines and 
conditions creating fire hazards. When blacklisting proceedings were instituted 
after the firm had refused to correct the safety violations, the company pro- 
ceeded to eliminate these hazards. The plant manager of this firm has said the 
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new safety equipment will pay for itself many times over because it will lead to 
increased productivity. 

Fire hazards were also involved in several other cases. For instance, in a 
machine shop, trash was littered throughout the working area and fire equipment 
was inadequate. Electrical connections were exposed and electric wires hung 
loose. In a textile plant a kerosene storage tank was immediately inside the 
doorway resting on a wooden platform soaked with flammables. The door opened 
inwardly and at times was blocked for the receiving and shipping of material. 
It was the sole exit and was located in a below-ground basement in the rear of 
the building. 

Five days after hazardous conditions in a soap plant had been formally called 
to the attention of the management, the plant burned to the ground. This 
establishment had fire doors that did not operate, unsafe electric wiring, open 
switch and junction boxes, trash on the floor, oil leakage, inadequate fire-extin- 
guishing equipment, and other dangerous conditions. 

During the year, the safety and health program was expanded to cover small 
coal mines, through a cooperative safety and health inspection plan with the 
Federal Bureau of Mines. We help protect miners by correcting conditions 
involving the improper use of explosives in coal blasting, inadequate fire protection 
and first-aid facilities, inadequate ventilation and inadequate roof support. 
Recommendations are made for the use of personal protective equipment and 
improvement in the general condition of surface structures. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS IN HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS 


We are still finding children employed in jobs for which the minimum age is 
18 years, under the Secretary’s hazardous-occupations orders. In 1954, 3.502 
minors 16 and 17 years of age were found working in violation of these orders. 
There were also many children under 16 employed in dangerous jobs, including 
68 children under 14 years of age. The value of our efforts to keep children out 
of dangerous jobs is highlighted when we consider what happened to some youths 
whose employers had violated the 18-year age minimum for hazardous occupa- 
tions. A 17-year-old boy, a truck helper, was instantly crushed to death while 
helping unload logs at a sawmill. Another 17-year-old boy was fatally injured 
when caught in a freight elevator in a greeting-card factory. 

Other youths, also employed in violation of hazardous occupations orders, 
were maimed for life while on the job. A 15-year-old lost his right hand while 
grinding meat. As the wound did not heal properly, part of his arm had to be 
amputated. Another boy, 17 years old, lost 2 fingers while operating a shearing 
machine in a metal-products factory. In a woodworking factory, a 16-year-old 
boy lost parts of 2 fingers while operating a power-driven stapling machine. A 
eake of ice fell on 2 boys, 16 and 17 years of age, who were operating a tiering 
machine in an ice-manufacturing plant. The leg of 1 youth was so seriously cut 
that it had to be amputated, and the other boy had 2 bones broken in his leg. 


CHILD LABOR IN NONFARM ESTABLISHMENTS 


Investigations under the child-labor provisions are of primary importance in 
protecting the safety, health, and well-being of children and their opportunities 
for schooling. As a result of investigations under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
last year, 6,506 young workers were removed from unsuitable employment, in 
3,265 of the 6,807 nonfarm establishments visited which employ minors under 18. 
During the same period, 418 young people were found working contrary to the 
child-labor provisions of the Public Contracts Act, which sets an 18-year-age 
minimum for girls and 16 years for boys. Of the 39,412 nonfarm establishments 
investigated, 3,265, or 8 percent, were employing young people contrary to the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. These provisions set a 
16-year-age minimum for general employment and 18 years as the minimum for 
hazardous occupations. Children of 14 and 15 may be employed outside school 
hours under regulated hours and conditions. 

The manufacturing industries which showed the highest percentage of investi- 
igated establishments employing children contrary to the l:w were logging, 
sawmills, newspapers, bottled soft drinks, and manufactured ice. Among the 
nonmanufacturing groups, a high percentage of violating establishments was found 
in fish and seafood establishments, trade in fresh fruits and vegetables, and in 
fruit and vegetable-packing sheds. The highest percentage of underage children 
in any manufacturing industry was found working for logging camps and logging 
contractors. The highest percentage in nonmanufacturing idustries were working 
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in transporatation and transportation services. Almost half of the children found 
working illegally in nonfarm establishments were younger than 16 years of age. 
Many of the unlawfully employed children were working long hours late at night 
or during the time they should have been in school. 

Of the 498 children under 14 years of age who were found working in nonfarm 
establishments, 325 were employed in manufacturing jobs or in establishemnts 
where manufacturing was done. They were employed in such jobs as hanging 
clamps in a foundry, operating a lathe in a machine ship, making bricks, making 
chicken crates, helping in a bakery, working in canneries, and finishing dresses. 
In a steel heat treating plant, 22 children whose ages ranged from 6 to 12 years 
had been working over a span of 3 years. They performed such jobs as breaking 
off wires, sorting steel pieces, and polishing metal. Some of the work was done in 
a room where hot metal was being handled. This employer was prosectued crim- 
inally and fined $1,000. 

Children worked in nonmanufacturing occupations at such jobs as cattle 
drivers at stockyards, ticket, and water boys in tobacco warehouses, and worked 
in fruit and vegetable-packing sheds. Some of the children employed in packing 
sheds worked as many as 10 hours a day and as late as 2a. m. A 12-year-old 
girl was found working in a laundry feeding a steam press. 


CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 


Investigations for unlawful employment of child labor in agriculture during 
1954 showed that 1,993 farms of the 3,592 visited employed 4,389 children illegally. 
One of the important benefits of this program is the encouragement of high levels 
of school attendance in rural communities. Reports indicate that enrollment in 
rural schools appears to be increasing as a direct result of the Division’s activities. 
Many farmers have revealed a very cooperative attitude. For instance, one 
farmer made arrangements for the school bus to stop at his farm to pick up school- 
age children. Another farmer was instrumental in getting children of migrant 
workers on his farm into the local school. He proudly showed the age and school 
certificates he had for young workers who picked his tomatoes after school and on 
Saturdays. 

That farmers’ associations, businessmen, and local government authorities 
cooperate with the Division’s program is very heartening. Reports have been 
received showing that the Grange, the farm bureau, and similar organizations 
have discussed and given publicity to the provisions which apply to children who 
work on farms. Canning firms and sugar companies have had their representa- 
tives talk to growers about the law and some of them have even made arrange- 
ments for children of migrant workers to attend school. State departments of 
agriculture and county agricultural agents also distributed to farmers information 
about the child-labor provisions. 

We are particularly troubled about the problem of children of migrant farm- 
workers. An educational attainment study showed that 54 percent of the migrant 
children were below the school grade for children of their ages, while 40 percent 
of the local children who worked on farms were retarded. Two problems which 
arose last year and need more action involved the entry into the United States of 
children under 16 from Mexico and Canada. Their families come on their own 
initiative to work in the fields and the children work illegally during school hours. 
The educational attainment. of many of these children is very low, some have 
never been to school. Before another harvesting season, efforts must be made to 
take constructive action. 

OPERATIONAL CHANGES 


During 1954, striking results were obtained through the introduction of im- 
proved investigation procedures, including a condensed reporting procedure where 
no violations or minor violations were disclosed. Efforts in this direction en- 
abled the Division to maintain the previous level of investigations in spite of 
substantial reductions in staff. At the beginning of the current fiscal year, fur- 
ther improvements were made through the adoption of condensed reporting 
procedures in violation cases, and the program results of the first 6 months indi- 
cate that the level of investigations will be maintained and may even be increased 
slightly. In addition, in two regions dictating equipment has been tested on a 
broad seale in the development and preparation of investigation case-file material. 
While it is yet too early to form definite conclusions as to the extent of its usefulness 
and application, indications are that these machines will serve to materially facili- 
tate the report preparation work of the investigation staff. 
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WAGE ORDER PROGRAM FOR PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The only change in the Division’s appropriation is concerned with this program, 
A very modest increase is requested in order that additional committees may be 
convened during the coming fiscal year to review existing wage rates on a more 
timely basis as well as to establish rates for new industries that are commencing 
business in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands each year. , 

The policy of the Fair Labor Standards Act with respect to industries in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin islands is to reach the objective of the statutory minimum 
wage as rapidly as economically feasible. In this connection, it is necessary to 
convene industry committees from time to time to achieve this goal. The sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Education and Labor which investigated 
minimum wages in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands shortly after the 1949 
amendments to the Act stated in its report: 

‘“‘We recommend further that the Puerto Rican and Virgin Islands wage orders 
be reviewed on the average of once every 2 years.”’ 

To accomplish this objective, it would be necessary to convene about four 
industry committees a year. However, the Division’s budget has never been 
sufficient to meet this goal. 

In the 2 fiscal years immediately subsequent to the 1949 amendments, the 
Division’s appropriation permitted the convening of three industry committees 
a vear in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. In the fiscal years 1952 and 
1953, the program was reduced to 2 committees a year and for the past 2 fiscal 
years, it was further reduced to only 1 committee a year. At this level the 
minimum wages for industries in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands can be 
reviewed only 1 time in 7 or 8 years. 

As a result of this curtailed program, the wage-order program is falling increas- 
ingly behind the statutory directive and there are indications that many indus- 
tries can economically pay considerably higher rates than those provided by law. 
To illustrate this point, the last 2 committees have recommended increases in 
minimum wages which have averaged about 40 percent. Many other industries 
also have present rates that are below their capacity to pay. For example, 
employees engaged in canning and processing fruits and vegetables in Puerto 
Rico are currently paid a minimum wage of 30 cents an hour, a rate that was 
recommended by a committee which met in December 1949, over 5 years ago. 
A number of other industries have not been considered by a committee since 
before the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. In general, owing to the heavy 
unemployment and underemployment, employees in these industries have had 
no increases in wages to compensate for the rise in the cost of living which has 
occurred since the middle of 1950. 

The majority of the minimum rates currently effective in Puerto Rico are over 
3 years old. The most recent committee which met this fall reviewed the rates 
for various electrical, metal, and yee products. Despite the fact that this 
group of industries has experienced rapid expansion in recent years, a period of 
4% vears had elapsed since they had been considered by a committee. 

This inability to convene a sufficient number of committees for Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands to keep abreast of current economic and competitive 
conditions has had harmful effects not only on the workers in the islands but also 
in some instances on competing manufacturers and their employees on the main- 
land of the United States. The industrial development program in Puerto Rico 
is currently attracting almost 100 new firms a year as compared to only 8 or 10 
a few years ago. Many of these firms manufacture products which have never 
been specifically considered by a committee. Although mainland industries 
are adversely affected by the competition from some of these industries, we have 
been unable to appoint sufficient committees to investigate such problems and 
recommend rates that are fair both to firms in Puerto Rico and to their competitors 
in the States. 

In the light of these circumstances, it is requested that the wage order program 
for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands be restored to a three committee a year 
basis. Failure to do so will mean that the United States is not living up to its 
obligations to our citizens in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands and is not 
protecting our mainland industries from unfair competition. 


WALSH-HEALEY WAGE DETERMINATION PROGRAM 


An accelerated program of making wage determinations under the Walsh-Healey 
Act has been planned for 1955 and 1956. By the end of the present fiscal year 
there will have been held at least five public hearings, including hearings for the 
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envelope industry, the bituminous coal industry, the electric lamp industry, the 
photographic and blueprinting equipment supplies industry, and the battery 
industry. During this year there will be issued at least three final determinations. 
The determination for the metal business furniture and st orage equipment industry 
has already been published in the Federal Register. It is expected that the pro- 
posed determination and the final determination for both the paper and pulp 
industry and the envelope industry will be issued during this year. 

The program for fiscal year 1956 contemplates a program whereby proceedings 
will be held in six industries. Each proceeding involves the holding of an informal 
labor-management panel meeting, a formal public hearing, the issuance of a pro- 
posed industry determination and finally, the issuance of the Secretary’s prevailing 
minimum wage determination. Since the adoption by the Congress of the Ful- 
bright amendment to the Public Contracts Act in June 1952, these proceedings 
must be held in accordance with the Administrative Procedure Act. 


REGULATIONS AND EXEMPTIONS 


The work on regulations and exemptions is continuing at the normal level, below 
which it is not expected to fall. Examples of the kinds of problems which are 
at present on hand are: the applicability of the various exemptions to employers 
who have changed their techniques in the packing of fruits and vegetables; the 
seasonality of the Florida citrus industry; the exemption of the various branches 
of the seed industry; exemption of the dried- -pea industry; the status of the cream 
receiving stations ‘under the act; the status under the retailing exemptions of 
automobile dealers, ice plants, tire dealers, and other industrial groups. 

We have recently published proposed regulations authorizing basic rates of pay 
which may be used in computing overtime pay. This action was taken under 
section 7 (f) (3) of the Fair Labor Standards Act. When these regulations are 
put into effect they will facilitate the computation of overtime pay in situations 
where employers have unusual methods of computing payrolls because of cir- 
cumstances peculiar to their business operations, or because of customs and prac- 
tices built up over the years in these particular industries. Overtime pay must. 
at the present time, be computed on the regular rate which is the employee’s 
average hourly earnings each workweek. Some employers find it easier and more 
in conformity with their operations to use the employee’s average earnings for a 
semimonthly pay period to compute the employee’s overtime pay. The em- 
ployee’s total pay can be more quickly computed and paid. This among other 
things, would be permitted under the proposed regulations. Also, we will be 
able to consider individual systems of computing overtime pay which employers 
and employees find best suited to their operations. 


PROGRAM OF THE DIVISION 


Mr. Focarry. Please tell us what your Bureau’s activities involve, 
particularly for the benefit of the new members on the committee. 

Mr. McComs. Mr. Chairman, we have been continuing the admin- 
instration of this law very much in the same way as we ees hereto- 
fore; that is, the administration of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which is the law which covers manufacturing industries and others 
and their employees, who are engaged in interstate commerce, as well 
as the child labor provisions in that law. 

Also the Walsh-Healey law, which we administer under the Secretary 
and the Secretary delegates that authority to me under the Walsh- 
Healey law and that law covers all contracts of over $10,000 for sup- 
plies of materials pruchased by the Government. 

The difference between the two laws briefly is this: 

Under the wages and hours law, overtime must be paid after 40 
hours work in a week. 

Under the Walsh-Healey law, employees must be paid overtime after 
8 hours a day, 40 hours in the week. ’ 

Our investigations this year ran about the same. Our percentage 
of violations were about 48, 49, or 50 percent of the basic provisions of 
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the law. Those are the minimum wage, overtime, and child-labor 
regulations. 

We are asking this year for an increase of $48,000. We had last 
year $6,116,500; and this year we are asking for $6,162,000. 

That $48,000 is entirely for the increase in the program for the 
Puerto Rican work. 

Mr. Hanp. For what? 


PUERTO RICAN WAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. McComps. For the wage order program in Puerto Rico. 

The provisions of this law, as you gentlemen know, is that when the 
law was first passed and went into effect, it had a very serious effect 
upon the economy in Puerto Rico, and many of the industries down 
there could not pay the minimum wages that were paid for continental 
United States. Congress amended the law, so that the procedure is 
that we appoint committees to find minimum wages for industry in 
the Puerto Rican islands. 

We have been requested both by the Governor of Puerto Rico, and 
we ourselves feel, and industry in the United States feels that we 
should increase the number of these committees in order to bring those 
industries’ wages up to where they can be comparable—and by com- 
parable I mean not in amount. The law says, the wages should not 
be high enough in Puerto Rico, to keep the industries from operating, 
but still not so low as to give a competitive advantage to Puerto Rico 
over industries on the mainland. 

And we try to get these two provisions worked out. It is sometimes 
rather difficult. 

The committees that are appointed make such a study, and we are 
asking that we have additional funds to allow for the addition of two 
committees for next year. In other words, we want 3 committees 
instead of 1 which we were allowed last year, so I strongly recommend 
that that be done. 

I do not know of anyone who would object to these hearings, 
unless it should be some of the industries in Puerto Rico, because, 
of course, when they are faced with raising their wages a little bit, it 
affects their competitive advantage on the mainland. 

But the Governor in Puerto Rico has asked for more of them, and 
the Secretary of Labor has asked for increasing them, and industry 
as well as labor, has asked that the number be increased. 

I think that pretty well covers the changes. 

Mr. Focarry. And I hope that the increase is allowed. Coming 
from New England, it seems to me that anyone having a manufac- 
turing industry would have a concern, because about the only way 
you are going to cut down the unfair competition to industry, is by 
bringing wages up. And it is my understanding that the authorities, 
in Puerto Rico, as well as industry represented here, are for this 
additional increase. 

Mr. McComp. Very much so; they have urged it and the Governor 
has also urged it. 

Mr. Foearty. Who appoints the committees? 

Mr. McComp. The Secretary of Labor appoints them. 

Mr. Focarry. The Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. McComp. Yes. We may recommend them to him. 
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Mr. Focarty. What committee was in session this year? 

Mr. We!ss. We had a committee that dealt with electrical prod- 
ducts 

Mr. Focarty. Who was on that committee? 

Mr. Wetss. Mr. James Carey of the CIO. It was a 9-man com- 
mittee; 3 from employers, 3 from labor, and 3 from the public. 

Mr. Focarty. Who were the rest of them? 

Mr. Weiss. I am not sure that I remember all of the names. 

Mr. Focarty. Just put the names in the record. 

Mr. McComs. Can you give the name of the public member? 

Mr. Focarty. There was a Mrs. Colt from Rhode Island? 

wg Weiss. Yes. She was on the early committee, on the needle- 
WOrkK. 

Mr. Focarty. Just supply the other names if you will. 

(The information requested follows:) 


MEMBERS OF SPECIAL INDUSTRY CoMMITTEE No. 15, CONVENED IN JANUARY 1954 


For the public: 
A. Cecil Snyder, chief justice, Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 
Joan Borden Colt, public relations director, New England Hospital, 
Providence, R. I. 
Pedro Munoz-Amato, dean, School of Social Sciences, University of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. 
For the employers: 
Sam Schweitzer, president, Puerto Rico Needlework Industry Association, 
Mayaguez, P. R. 
A. C. Bob Reuter, secretary, Puerto Rico Needlework Industry Association, 
Mayaguez, P. R. 
George Marlin, executive director, National Women’s Neckwear and Scarf 
Association, New York, N. Y. 
For the employees: 
David Dubinsky, president, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gladys Dickason, vice president, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
New York, N. Y. 
Hipolito Marcano, general counsel, Puerto Rico Federation of Labor, San 
Juan, P. R. 
Industries considered: 
Needlework and fabricated textile products 
Corsets, brassieres and allied garments 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and related products 


MEMBERS OF SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE No. 16 CONVENED IN OCTOBER 
1954 
For the public: 
Candido Oliveras, chairman, director of the Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics, Puerto Rico Planning Board, Santurce, P. R. 
Martin P. Catherwood, dean, New York State School of Industrial Relations, 
Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ramon Cancio, judge, Puerto Rico Superior Court, Santurce, P. R. 
For the employees: 
James B. Carey, president, International Union of Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers (CIO), Washington, D. C. 
Albert Epstein, research economist, International Association of Machinists 
(AFL), Washington, D. C 
David Sternback, CIO representative for Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R. (to 
serve for electrical, instrument, and related manufacturing industries 
and metal, machinery, transportation equipment, and allied industries). 
Miguel Garriga, AFL representative for Puerto Rico, Santurce, P. R. (to 
serve for plastic products industry). 
For the employers: Ira B. Stiefel, assistant to vice president for industrial rela- 
tions, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Electrical, instrument, and related manufacturing industries: 
Adrian P. Higgs, president, Champion Manufacturing Co., Inc., Roosevelt, 
P.R 


Gerald F. Weis, president, Univis Lens Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Metal, machinery, transportation equipment, and allied industries: 
Jose F. Abarca, director, Sucesores de Abarca, San Juan, P. R. 
—-~ P. Higgs, president, Champion Manufacturing Co., Inc., Roosevelt, 


Plastic products industry: 
Lester O. Hardman, president, Hardfield Corp., Rio Piedras, P. R. 
Samuel M. Seltzer, vice president, West Indies Plastics Corp. and Caribe 
Plastics Corp., Rio Piedras, P. R. 
Industries considered: 
Electrical, instrument, and related manufacturing industries. 
Metal, machinery, transportation equipment, and allied industries, 
Plastics products industry. 


JEWELRY INDUSTRY 


Mr. Focarrty. I do not know whether this has come to your atten- 
tion or not, but I think perhaps it has; I know it has been brought to 
mine, over the years, that we have a very bad situation in the jewelry 
industry. It is worse, I believe, in the New York-New Jersey area, 
and in the Providence area, but it is an industrywide problem, I am 
told. A legitimate manufacturer will sublet to a subcontractor and 
he, in turn, goes out and gives that work to individuals. The only 
office he has is the trunk of a Cadillac and the people who do the work, 
work at home for as low as 10 cents an hour. 

I have been told that it is very difficult to get the evidence, because 
those people who do the work may not want to volunteer the informa- 
tion. What has been done in that regard? 

Mr. McComs. We have very recently, Mr. Chairman, put on several 
investigators to make these investigations, and to try to pick them up, 
and also with the help of the legal staff, so that we can go out and get 
the information. 

As you have said, we have discovered that the homeworkers often 
will refuse to turn in a report, or refuse to tell what he has done, and 
it is very hard to get. 

Mr. Focarty. Sometimes he may draw unemployment compensa- 
tion or something like that, and therefore, he does not want to report 
it. 

Mr. McComrp. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. But it does not seem fair to me to have a man riding 
around in a Cadillac and asking women to work for 10 cents an hour. 
It seems to me that is getting down pretty low, 10 cents an hour. 

Mr. McComps. We are getting started on that. We have only 
been in this drive for about 3 weeks or maybe a little more. 

Mr. Fogarry. It is certainly something that the legitimate manu- 
facturer does not want; he does not welcome that type of competition. 
The legitimate man, the manufacturer who is living up to the pro- 
visions of these laws, wants to get rid of that kind of competition. 

Mr. McComps. That is quite correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is only the few, on the outskirts, who make money 
in that way. 

Mr. McComs. That is true all the way through, both as regards the 
Walsh-Healey Act and the wage-and-hour law. 
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Mr. Fogarty. I think it is true all the way through, so far as the 
wage-and-hour law is concerned, that as far as the legitimate manu- 
facturer is concerned, he wants this law enforced, does he not? 

Mr. McComs. He does. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is the illegitimate fellow, what you call the 
chiseler 

Mr. McComs. The malicious chiseler. 

Mr. Focarty. Yes, the chiseler, who does not want it, but the 
legitimate manufacturers want its enforcement. 

Mr. McComs. He does, Mr. Chairman. I made a statement before, 
and I will repeat it again here, I believe that 95 percent of the mem- 
bers of industry in the United States want to live up to the provisions 
of this law, and they do, generally. But that other 5 percent, scat- 
tered out, makes it very hard for a man to compete against him if 
we don’t inspect them. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


And on the Government contract side, that is particularly bad 
because the low bidder gets the contract. We may use this illustra- 
tion: Manufacturer A, if he feels that he can get this contract and get 
by by not paying a proper minimum wage and proper overtime, then 
he will underbid B, C, and D. And if we do not get him, then B, C, 
and D, seeing that he gets the contract, may be forced to try to do 
likewise in order to get a contract. For the low bidder gets it, that 
is the Government’s way of letting contracts. It may force the man 
who does not want to pay low wages to pay low wages. 


BREAKDOWN OF NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, of this $48,000 increase you are requesting, 
$38,000 is for pay of additional positions? 

Mr. McComs. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you give us a breakdown of those positions? 

Mr. McComps. That is in the justific ation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Just put page 15 in the record if you will. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Summary of new positions— Wage standards and determinations 


| 


i 
Title Grade | Number | Salary 
| 


| 
GS-12 2 at $7,040 | $14, 080 
GS-11____.- 1 5, 940 
| GS-9 ,abhscP R43 6 web 5, 060 
GS-7 1 4, 205 
1 3, 410 


GS-5 


Gross permanent positions. -__- Sales n a danas seiner anne eae sees 32, 695 
OG EE oie inkinccnsbactneecncedshnwite sos inaadeae —2, 695 


Net permanent poeitiore. .................... 0A AAD he 30, 000 


Industry committee members: 
Puerto Rico hearing, 9 members at $40 per day for 20 days. _.-_..__..-.------------------ 7, 200 
Virgin Islands hearing, 9 members at $40 per day for 10 days__- we idee cel 3, 600 


Total part time employment 10, 800 


Total personal services 
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Mr. Focarty. Now, with respect to the industry members of the 
committee, they get paid $40 per diem? 

Mr. Weiss. That is correct. 

Mr. Foacarry. And they are paid their transportation? 

Mr. McComps. They are paid their transportation. 

Mr. Weiss. And that money is covered in that item. 

Mr. Focarry. Under travel? 

Mr. Weiss. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there a limit on the number of days for these 
hearings? 

Mr. Weiss. They are usually held for 

Mr. Foaarrty. This $40 is limited to the days they are engaged in 
the hearing? 

Mr. McComs. Te. 

Mr. Foaartry. Mr. Taber? 


TYPES OF VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Are most of these violations in connection with people 
working on piecework? 

Mr. McComs. No; most of them are not, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. I had a case where a little telephone company had a 
little exchange in a house and the woman who lived in that house, 
and who was the housekeeper, took care of the operation on a monthly 
basis, and only had to spend something in the neighborhood of 2 hours 
a day in actually taking care of calls. They would not be able to 
operate at all unless they had some such arrangement as that. Do 
you get into such things as that? 

Mr. McComs. You may be referring back to the time before the 
law was amended, Mr. Taber. We now have an exemption for all 
exchanges that have less than 750 stations. 

Mr. Wess. We are trying to take out the small exchanges from the 
law. 

Mr. McComs. We are taking these small stations out. That went 
through under the amendment in 1950. 

Mr. Taser. They are all exempt? 

Mr. Wetss. Switchboard operators in those exchanges are. 

Mr. McComs. I think I should say to you, those are exempt where 
they have less than 750 stations of telephone subscribers. I would 
not think that any exchange that has 750 stations and telephones 
would have a switchboard in a house, because they could not possibly 
take care of the work, because it would require them to have a full- 
time night operator. 

Mr. Weiss. It would take about 8, 9, or 10 to run an exchange of 
700 stations. 

Mr. Taser. What do you do about these fellows who get $1 a 
year for an off-and-on job? 

Mr. McComs. They are exempt. 

Mr. Taser. You say that you have found places where they are 
only paying as high as 15 to 20 cents an hour. Do you find much of 
that sort of thing? 

Mr. AeeGlown:. Where they are only paying 15 cents an hour? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 
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Mr. McComs. There are very few of them. That would be the 
exceptional case, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Would that be piecework, or would that be hourly 
wages? 

Mr. Weiss. That would be piecework. 

Mr. Taser. It would be piecework? 

Mr. Weiss. Yes. Very often it would be homework. 

Mr. Taser. That would be where they spend part of the time on 
that and part of it on doing something else? 

Mr. McComs. But they would be doing the same thing; they would 
be doing similar work to what the chairman has referred to, on items 
such as jewelry, working in the home, and where they are supposed to 
receive minimum wage, even when they are working at home. 

Mr. Taser. How do you figure their hours? For instance, take a 
housekeeper who also cooks meals and cleans up the house and that 
sort of thing? 

Mr. Wetss. They are supposed to keep a record in a handbook; 
they are supposed to record the number of hours in their report. 

Mr. Taper. Report the number of hours that they actually work 
on that particular job? 

Mr. Wetss. Yes; they are supposed to do that. 

Mr. Taser. Do you not have some way of measuring that, whether 
the volume turned out would be within the range of the hours worked? 

Mr. McComgs. That is the way we usually find the violations, Mr. 
Taber, because the inspector may look at the volume turned out, and 
look at the number of hours entered in the handbook and he says, 
‘You cannot possibly do this in this number of hours.’”’ And we find 
the violation in that manner. 

Mr. Taper. I guess that is all. 


STATES WITH MINIMUM-WAGE LAWS 


Mr. Hanp. Do you have any information available as to how many 
of the States have minimum-wage laws covering intrastate activity? 

Mr. McComs. I think there are only four States that have—am I 
right im this, Mr. Weiss, about States that have minimum wage 
covering both men and women? 

Mr. Weiss. There are about 23 or 24 States altogether, I think, 
and at this particular time about 25 or 26 that have some kind of 
laws. All of them do not cover all industries. 

Mr. Hanp. I think it would be useful, Mr. Chairman, although 
not particularly relevant to this hearing, to have that information in 
the record. 

Mr. McComs. We can get that. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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List of State minimum-wage laws and orders—States with minimum-wage laws and 
orders issued since 1945 by date of latest law or wage order 


Colorado_ a 
Connecticut 1__ - = 
District of Columbia__- 
Kentucky -_ - _ - 
Massachusetts !_ _ 
Minnesota__ 
Nevada ie in 
New Hampshire ours 2 
New Jersey - -- 3 
New York 1___ 
North Dakota 
Ohio- 
Oregon_ 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island !_- 
Utihsd icesk w- 
WU II a8 Be ed 
Wisconsin. -_-_------ See 
1 Employee coverage of both men and women. 
The following States have made no revision in wage rates since 1943: Arkansas, 
Illinois, and South Dakota. 
The following States have passed enabling legislation but have no effective wage 
orders: Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, and Oklahoma. 


PUERTO RICAN WAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Taper. With reference to Puerto Rico, you said you had one 
committee over there now? 

Mr. McComs. Well that committee—we had one committee 
during this past year. The committee ordinarily sits for maybe 5 to 
20 days, or maybe a little less, or maybe longer, and when they do 
that, Mr. Taber, they cover a number of industries at that time. 

Mr. Taser. How much territory would they have to cover? I 
suppose there are a great many little industries there? 

Mr. McComps. Yes. 

Mr. Wetss. We have over a hundred special rates so that there are 
over 100 industries that have to be covered. Generally, they sit for 
about 3 weeks depending upon the number of industries; it usually 
takes about 3 weeks toa month. The last committee dealt with three 
major industries. 

Mr. Taser. What did they find? 

Mr. Wetss. They recommended various rates, and those recom- 
mendations then come before a public hearing, before the adminis- 
trator. 

Mr. Taser. What did they recommend? 

Mr. Weiss. They recommended; that is, the committee recom- 
mended 

Mr. Focarty. We have here that recommendation and I think 
that it should be put in the record. 

Mr. McComps. There is a list of all the industries there, Mr. Taber, 
for the wages now paid. 

Mr. Taser. I suppose that some of these would be based on the 
lack of capacity of some of the people to accomplish what would be 
done by persons on comparable jobs here? 
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Mr. Weiss. That is correct. Many of these workers are new to 
industry entirely. They are in an agricultural economy and some of 
them are new to industry and workers would not have the skill and 
experience that many like workers would have 

(The report, regarding wage-order program for Puerto Rico, 
follows:) 


Wage order program for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands from January 1954 
through fiscal year 1956 


CALENDAR YEAR 1954 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEE NO, 15 CONVENED JANUARY 1954 (FISCAL YEAR 1954) 


Effective 
date 


' 
Corsets, brassieres, and allied garments. Scudeakcoonie maa ae ..-.--| Nov. 8, 1954. 
Needlework and fabricated textile products___-___- ee .| 2214 to 57% cents_____- Pending. 
Men’s and boy’s clothing and related products___...-........ -.| 4744 to 55 cents______- 


Industries reviewed | Recommended rates 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEE NO. 16 CONVENED OCTOBER 1954 (FISCAL YEAR 1955) 


60, 65, and 75 cents.__._.| Pending. 
65 and 75 cents__..--- i: Do. 


Electrical, instrument, and related manufacturing 

Metal, machinery , transportation equipment, and allied indus- 
tries. 

PROGINS. 8525 sais 0c eh ---... saacoiieneait aman 53, 60, and 75 cents 


PROGRAM PLAN, FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Industry Committee No. 17 to be convened to review rates in following industries: 
Tobacco. 
Foods, beverages, and related products. 
Communications, utilities, and miscellaneous transportation industries. 
Alcoholic beverage and industrial alcohol. 
Industry Committee No. 18 to be convened to review rates in the following industries: 
General division of the chemical, petroleum, and related products industry. 
Clay and clay promos industry. 
Construction, business service, motion picture, and miscellaneous industries. 
Lumber and wood products industry. 
Stone, glass, and related products industries. 
Industry:committee to review rates in the Virgin Islands. 


Siatus of wage order program for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, Feb. 1, 1955 


[Cents per hour] 





Minimum wage 
oe i wici es Date of last 
Industry and division section 


Rate in 1949 | Current rate | 





| 
Alcoholic beverage and industrial alcohol: 
Beer division | 53 Feb. 9, 1953. 
os ook a hott eien mee pucesaeeete i 0 | Nov. 5, 1951. 
I ae iinntcincancminnae <4 ; — 33 | : Nov. 6, 1950. 
Bakery products- - Se ehectvtnshSekEah GaSe meee 20 | ‘ July 24, 1950. 
Banking, insurance, and finance_. ; eel 75 | July 13, 1953. 
Button, buckle, and jewelry: 
Pearl button and buckle division | 7 | Sept. 14, 1953. 
Leather and fabric button and buckle division---- 30 . Dec. 6, 1954. 
Button and buckle (other than pearl, leather, or fabric) | 
and bead division ) ; June 8, 1953. 
Rosary and native jewelry division 5 3 Do. 
‘Costume jewelry, general division é Jan. 4, 1954. 
Costume jewelry, hair ornament division 
Previous jewelry division 
Metal expansion watch band division 
Cement July 13, 1953. 
Chemical, petroleum, and related products industries: 
Fertilizer division... __- ee July 14, 1952. 
Hormones, antibiotics, and related ‘products division____ Do. 
General division 51 | Do. 
Cigar and cigarette 2 | July 16, 1951. 
. Clay and clay products: 
Structural clay and miscellaneous clay products division. | Jan. 1, 1951. 
Semivitreous and vitreous china food utensils division-.-}| 2: | June 25, 1951; 
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Staius of wage order program for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, Feb. 1, 1955 


Continued 


[Cents per hour] 





Industry and division 


Minimum wage 
a a Rare Date of last 
revision 


Rate in 1949 Current rate | 





Communications, utilities and miscellaneous transportation 


industries: 
Airline division ltl tetecia canes 
Cable and radiotelephone division- ; 
Tourist bureau and ticket agency div ision.-- 
Telephone division Paeugun 
Gas utility division 
Radio broadcasting division 
Miscellaneous division : 

Construction, business service, motion picture and miscel- 

laneous industries: 
Construction division 
Motion picture division 


Business service and miscellaneous industries division__-| 


Corsets, brassieres, and allied garments. -..........-..------ 
OE SN ee eee 


Electrical, instrument and related manufacturing industries: | 


Lens and thermometer division 
Resistance-type household appliance division 
General division 
Foods, beverages, and related products industries: 
Beverage division 
General division 
Handicraft products industry _.-- 
Hooked rug: 
Hand-hooked rug division 
Machine-hooked rug division _. 
Hosiery --.- ; 
Jewel cutting and. polishing: 
Gem stone division 
Industrial jewel division 
Leaf tobacco: 
General division ‘ 
Machine processing division: Feeding, operating, or 
tending machines which shred, chop, thresh or stem 
leaf tobacco, and operations immediately industrial 


Renn I i 
Leather, leather goods, and related products: 

Hide curing division 

Leather tanning and processing division 

Small leather goods, baseball and softball division _ - 

General division 
Lumber and wood products: 

Lumber and millwork division 


Furniture, woodenware, and miscellaneous wood prod- | 


ucts division. 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and related products: 
Suits, coats, and related products division 
Necktie division 


Cap and hat division. _.__....__-. ae 


General division 


Metal, machinery, transportation equipment, and allied | 


industries: 


Fabricated wire products, steel spring and slide fastner | 


division. 
Dry dock division 
General division 
Needlework and fabricated textile products: 

Art linen and needlepoint division: 
Hand-sewing operations. ................-...------ 
Other operations 

Handkerchief and square scarf division: 


WUer OGNNIONE 8h. eisbdc ic. - endcnsccses 
Fabric glove division: 
Hand-sewing operations. -..............--.--------- 
Machine operations and any operations known to 
the industry as cutting, laying off, sizing, band- 
ing, and boxing. 
Other operations 
Knit glove division 


1 Recommended rate pending. 





40 | 5 | May 5, 1952. 
40 | Do. 
40 Do. 
40 Do. 
40 Do. 
40 5 | Do. 
40 f Do. 


32 f Aug. 11, 1952 
40 5 Do. 

40 5 Do. 

24 | 33 | Nov. 8, 1954. 
25-40 | q | Aug. 13, 1951. 


35-40 60 cents.! 
35-40 | | 65 cents.! 
35-40 5 70 cents.! 


30 | 14; Nov. 19, 1951. 
30 Do 
15-25 | 26 | Apr. 16, 1951. 


18-27 3 aaa! 1952. 
40 | 0. 
25-33 : May 3, 1954. 


40 | 50 | Nov. 19, 1951. 
30 6; Jan. 28, 1952. 


27 | June 30, 1952. 


Do. 
Do. 


| Sept. 14, 1953. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Aug. 11, 1952. 
Do. 


55 cents.! 
Do.! 
Do.! 

47% cents. 


| 65 cents,! 
Nov. 30, 1953. 
75 cents.! 

| 22% cents.! 
40 cents.! 


V4) 22% cents.! 
| 40 cents.! 

221% cents.! 
571% cents.! 





| 40 cents.! 
Do.! 
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Status of wage order program for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, Feb. 1, 1955 
Continued 


[Cents per hour] 


Minimum wage 
Industry and division IST 
| Rate in 1949 | Current rate 


Date of last 
revision 


Needlework and fabricated textile products—C ontinued 
Leather glove division: 
Hand-sewing operations 
Machine operations and any operations known to | 
the industry as cutting, laying off, sizing, band- | 
ing, and boxing. 
RE IINI ia ncinicaidenacnedensecabhduintlas 
Silk, rayon, and nylon underwear division: 
Hand-sewing operations - 7 
ete int sik pceidaceuc ues 
Cotton underwear and infants’ underwear divi ision: 
Hand-sewing operations. 
Other operations _.__--. 
Infants’ wear division: 
Hand-sewing operations 
Other operations. -_.__- 
Children’s and dolls’ wear division: 
Hand-sewing operations -.--..-.----. 
Other operations-__-_- 
Blouse, dress, and neck wear division: 
Hand-sewi ing operations 
Other operations_.- 
Dungaree, slacks, and related products division 
Sweater and bathing suit division - 
Hat body division_ --- 3 
Millinery - - -- -- 
Crocheted hat and infants’ bootee division: 
Hand-sewing operations 
Other operations-.__--- ame 
Crocheted slipper division Lidshadbbnshbh ibis 
Crochet beading, bullion embroidery, machine-em- 
broidered lace, insignia and chevron division. 
Corde and bonnaz embroidery and corde handbag divi- 
sion. 
Handbag (except corde) division____--._- 
General division: 
Hand-sewing operations. _. 
Other operations-- 
Paper, paper products, printing, publishing, and related | 
industries: 
Daily newspaper division _ 
Paper box division. --- 
Paper board division - 
Paper bag division -----_- 
General division. ____- 
Plastic products: 
Sprayer and vaporizer division_-___- 
Wall tile, dinnerware, and phonograph record division 
General div a 
Railroad, railway express, and property motor ‘transport: 
Railroad division... __ 
Railway express and property motor transvort division. 
Rubber, straw, hair, and related products: 
Rubber products division. ea 
Straw, hair, and related products division____- 
Shipping ; Baad 
Shoe manufacturing and allied industries - 
Stone, glass, and related products: 
Glass and glass products division --- 
Glass decorating division a 
Mica division 
Concrete pipe division __-_-__- 
Hot asphaltic plant mix divi ision- 
gag ooo ciee bcs kcal ae sen 
Sugar manulacturing...................-.--- ‘ 
Textile and textile products: 
Mattress and pillow division 
Cotton ginning and compressing division... ----- 
ard fiber products division 
eneral division 
Vegetable, fruit, and nut packing and processing 
Wholesaling, warehousing, and other distribution___ 


1 Recommended rate pending. 


30 cents.! 
57% cents.! 
40 cents.! 


26 cents.! 
45 cents.! 


2214 cents. 
40 cents.! 


25 cents. 
40 cents.! 


35 cents 


40 cents.! 


35 cents.! 
45 cents.! 
4746 cents.! 
50 cents.! 
5744 cents.! 
50 cents 


35 cents.! 
45 cents.' 
45 cents.' 
4746 cents.' 


51 cents.! 
45 cents.! 


45 cents. 
45 cents.! 


Dec. 10, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


75 cents.! 
60 cents.! 
53 cents.! 


May 4, 1953. 


Do. 


| Oct. 13, 1952. 
July 20, 1953. 


July 24, 1950. 
Jan. 4, 1954. 


Mar. 30, 1953. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar, 2, 1953. 


Aug. 23, 1954. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Aug. 21, 1950. 
Aug. 27, 1951. 
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Mr. Taser. This report indicates wages anywhere from 1% to 2 
times the minimum wage that is fixed, does it not? 

Mr. Wess. I think you will find there is a wide variation, from 
20 cents up to as high as 75. The minimum authorized is 75. 

Mr. Taser. I see. 

Mr. Wetss. The objective is toward that goal. 

Mr. McComs. Mr. Taber, the Governor states that one of the 
problems, and I am sure he is very much interested in trying to im- 
prove the economy, and one of the problems there is getting the work- 
ers there accustomed to regular work. Sometimes they will come in 
and work for a few days and get paid, and one of the jobs is to get 
them accustomed to production work. 

Mr. Taser. This will not force an employer to pay the fellow who 
is not working? 

Mr. McComp. No. 

Mr. Taser. The fellow has to be on the job in order to collect his 
pay? 

Mr. McComs. Yes; he is only paid for the work he does. 

Mr. Wertss. It does increase the cost because of the heavy turnover 
down there; it does increase the cost somewhat. 

Mr. Taser. But you have to make allowance for that, do you? 

Mr. Weiss. Yes; that is a part of the job. 


RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. We will also include in the record pages 7, 8, and 9 
of the justifications. 


(The statements referred to follow:) 


PROMOTION OF COMPLIANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 
Results of investigations of child labor in agriculture, fiscal year 1954 


Number of investigations 

Number of farms in violation 

Number of minors illegally employed 

Number of States where violations were found 


Number of children found illegally employed 
By age group: 
Less than 10 


14 and 15 


By type of labor: 
Local 
Oe ths 8h ESRC dame tanta 3st than Se Le eee 


By major crop: 


Potatoes 
Tomatoes 


Tee le ee ee re PES eee ee 
Strawberries 
PA RN oso nn ccccccucaeumswsacue<daxss. awUlteLee eas 
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Investigation cases closed in nonagriculturat establishments under the Fair Labor 
Standards and Public Contracts Acts by basis for investigation, fiscal year 1954 


Number of | 
Basis for making investigation and violations disclosed establish- | Percent 
ments 


All investigations: 
Establishments investigated 
Establishments in violation of basie provisions !---_- 
Establishments in violation of minimum wage provisions 
Establishments in violation of overtime provisions 
Establishments in violation of child labor provisions 
Complaint priority investigations: 
stablishments investigated 
Establishments in violation of basic provisions !- - - 
Establishments in violation of minimum wage provisions 
Establishments in violation of overtime provisions_...._..-.......----.-- 
Establishments in violation of child labor provisions__-.._---..---.- Siac 
Public contracts priority investigations: | 
eI ROI nn em tbubhn pabwew anes sank 
Establishments in violation of basic prov isions 1. 
Establishments in violation of minimum wage prov isions. 
Establishments in violation of overtime provisions___-__-_- 
Establishments in violation of child labor provisions. ------- 
Other priority investigations: 
Establishments investigated feared 
Establishments in violation of basic prov isions !_ i eet3 
Establishments in violation of minimum wage provisions. oe 
Establishments in violation of overtime provisions_____- spaniniea pil 
Establishments in violation of child labor provisions_..............-..--- 
Special child labor investigations: 
Establishments investigated __----.--- $23. OLS 
Establishments in violation of basic prov isions 1- 
Establishments in violation of minimum wage provisions 
Establishments in violation of overtime provisions a atniceeocemis 
Establishments in violation of child labor provisions____..-.....--.---. -- 
Selected investigations: 
Establishments investigated 
Establishments in violation of basic provisions ! 
Establishments in violation of minimum wage provisions 
Establishments in violation of overtime provisions-_-_---- 
Establishments in violation of child labor provisions 





! Violations of basic provisions include minimum wage, overtime, and child labor violations of either or 
both acts, and violations of the safety and health provisions of the PCA. 


Results of investigations in nonagricultural establishments under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, for fiscal years 1946-54 


Total In violation of the minimum-wage 
number and/or overtime provisions 


of non- 1 | — . 


4 | 
agricul- | 
tural es- | Num- | \P ercent 


Restitution agreed to or ordered 





finves-| Em. | Num- estab | Percent Aver- 
tablish- | ber of Fi ated | Back | slovees| ber of - lish- F | of back | 28° Per 
ments | estab- aah. | wages ome eet estab- | ments | Amount | ‘wa es | Jesti- 
investi- | lish- | lish- | ag tution 


red } 
lish- oe | paid in vio- | owed | : 
gated ments ments ments | jation | case 


43, 832 | 21,051 3 2, 623, 739 1364, 721 | 17,082 81 | $13, 360, 826 | 
40, 350 | 19, 760 18, 575, 149 |311, 236 | 14, 954 76 | 8, 864, 186 
30, 053 | 15, 320 é 10, 757, 914 |184, 365 | 9, 582 | 63 | 4,256, 761 
31,916 | 17, 368 f 12, 186, 957 |186,310 | 10, 736 | 62 | 4,279, 085 
25, 881 | 12, 435 3 | 9,559,628 |140,872 | 8,931 72 | 4,081, 193 | 
31, 899 | 16, 858 53 | 11, 202, 561 | 139, 038 14, 215 84 | 6, 666, 995 | 
39, 109 | 20, 377 15, 663, 912 | 208, 078 | 17, 055 84 | 8, 467, 668 | 
38, 649 | 20, 583 54 | 16, 652, 697 |193,111 | 16,221 | 79 | 8, 282,043 
WR stone 39, 430 | 18,779 13, 774, 248 |141, 368 14, 498 77 | 6, 485, 545 | 





Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. McComb. 


58736—55——_21 
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RESIGNATION OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. McComs. Mr. Chairman, could I say this to the committee: 
oe probably have noticed that the President accepted my resignation 
today! 

Mr. Fogarty. I just learned about that in the paper at noontime. 

Mr. McComs. He sent me a very nice letter. And I want to 
thank your committee and all former chairmen of the committees 
who have been very courteous to me. I have always had courteous 
treatment before these committees. Having been appointed under 
a Democratic administration, you will recall that when Congressman 
Keefe, who was for some time chairman of the committee, announced 
he vig no longer run, paid a compliment to my administration of 
the law. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Keefe was a great supporter of the Wage and 
Hour Administration, and I think it is largely because of you as 
Administrator. I also think that is one of the reasons the Wage and 
Hour Division has maintained some independent status within the 
Department of Labor; is that correct, that you enjoy some inde- 
pendence? 

Mr. McComs. Yes; Presidential appointment. 

Mr. Focarry. Presidential appointment, and confirmation by 
the Senate. 

Mr. McComps. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Instead of being appointed by the Secretary. 

Mr. McComs. However, the reorganization plan deals with the 
authority of the Administrator. 


Mr. Fogarty. As chairman of this committee, I want to say that 
I have heard both labor and management indicate that you have 
been very fair in your administration. I think you have done an 
excellent job. 

Mr. McComs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mownpay, Fesrvuary 7, 1955. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


WITNESSES 


STUART ROTHMAN, SOLICITOR OF LABOR 

WARD E. BOOTE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF EMPLOYEE 
BENEFITS 

HAROLD C. NYSTROM, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF LEGIS- 
LATION, BUREAU SERVICE AND TRIAL EXAMINING 

THOMAS J. KALIS, CHIEF, BRANCH OF COORDINATION AND EN- 
FORCEMENT 

JAMES J. DINNENY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

Vv. 5S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate | $1, 475, 000 $1, 450, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ | 
Compensation,’’ pursuant to Public Law 286 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate. _- : 1, 467, 900 | 1, 450, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_.............-...-.-.- 





Cee. 0. iS hin icc iieds innntdsecs 1, 462, 932 1, 450, 000 | 1, 500, 000 





Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 





. Litigation . $219, 682 | $221, 121 $221, 121 
2. Interpretations and legal advisory services_-__-._......._--.| 173, 820 176, 930 204, 030 
3. Wage determinations 197, 478 ; 220, 758 

. Legislative advisory services 117, 908 ;, 118, 141 
5. Enforcement of regulatory labor laws (regional offices) __..__} 615, 540 c , 038 
6. Executive direction and management services 138, 504 36, 91: 136, 912 


Obligations incurred 7 1, 462, 932 1 E 1, 500, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total numbe. of permanent positions. __......_.__- eee 2 247 
Av.rage number of all employees__.__- . 33 | 233 241 
Number of employees at end of year : 241 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary , $5, 706 $5, 657 
Average grade GS-8.1 GS-8.0 GS8-8.1 


| 


Personal services: | 
Permanent positions. . -._.. ..-.-.--..--i22-.+--2---5 $1,315,770 | $1,323,300 | — $1, 367, 300 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. | 5, 200 | 5, 200 | 5, 200 
Payment above basic rates.__.___- 3, 509 | 5, 850 | 5, 850 


| | — eo 

Total personal services. ---- seo 1, 324, 479 1, 334, 350 1, 378, 350 
Travel 39, 265 | 40, 090 | 40, 000 
‘Transportation of thirgs___. . 1,816 | 900 900 
Communication services | 23, 332 | 20, 000 20, 000 
SG Ms ET OUP WENOE_.. cc nacncccacecascadseceetenen 2, 573 | 2, 250 2, 250 
Printing and reproduction | 11, 957 | 10, 000 10, 000 
Other.contractual services : 24, 958 || 20, 900 20, 900 
Services performed by other agencies... ..._-.._.____- 3, 245 600 | 600 
Supplies and materials... oh wins tb Mieka siitie Debineth dara. ole 22, 333 17, 700 23, 150 
TONNE os cd an csnensnnogedabinpebddt tees wade eel 6, 204 1,000 | 1,000 
Taxes and assessments... ...........-....- : 2, 770 2, 300 2, 850 





| 


Obligations incurred____._.____-_-. se eeeatestcaaaseewet 1, 462, 932 1, 450, 000 | 1, 500, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| 


Obligated balance brought forward_._............-------------| $83, 185 $69, 090 $66, 390 
Obligations incurred during the year__------. s 1, 462, 932 1, 450, 000 1, 500, 000 





1, 546, 117 1, 519, 090 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years... .....-.--- —4, 098 |__-- : 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims accounts Seas —100 

Obligated balance carried forward — 69, 090 — 66, 390 | 





EE tnkncnanpecsnnendquiccscnuddnaundael 1, 472, 829 1, 452, 700 | 1, 497, 900 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 1, 393, 913 | 1, 383, 700 | 1, 431, 900 
Out of prior authorizations........................ plete aa 78, 916 69, 000 | 66, 000 


Mr. Foacarty. The committee will come to order. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The committee has before it at this time the Office of the Solicitor 
for the Department of Labor, and I note that you have a prepared 
statement, Mr. Rothman, which I am going to ask be inserted into 
the record at this point and then we shall be pleased to hear your 
discussion of your problems. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


It is a privilege for me again to appear before this subcommittee and to present 
justification for the 1956 budget estimate of the Office of the Solicitor of Labor. 

A year ago I pointed out the backlogs that confronted the Office of the Solicitor 
when I assumed office in July 1953, and that despite a decreased staff—at that 
time our appropriation had been reduced by $289,600, which eliminated some 60 
positions—a very substantial reduction had been effected in those backlogs and 
operating efficiency and productivity had been greatly increased. 

During the year past, our operations have been continued by a reduced staff 
with, we believe, a real measure of success. This is particularly gratifying 


at a oh Gh net Gis ee ak ee 
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because last -vear our appropriation was further reduced by $25,000. Neverthe- 
less, it now appears that in certain areas a relaxation of the monetary limitations 
under which the Office is presently operating is necessary and will result in mate- 
rial improvement in the performance of our functions for the public and the 
Department. 

Before discussing these areas, I would like to say that the overall workload 
of the Office shows no sign of diminishing, and is increasing in many program 
areas, aS appears from our justification material figures. These functions are 
being carried out with the present staff only because of the changes in operating 
procedures which were described last year. 

We are constantly reviewing such procedures, for improvement comes as a 
result of a continuing process and not all at once. Changes are made when 
they appear desirable. For example, 6 months ago we decentralized to the 
regional offices the furnishing of legal opinions respecting reemployment rights 
of veterans under applicable Federal statutes. This has gone far toward reduc- 
ing what was the largest remaining backlog in the Solicitor’s Office and has 
resulted in the furnishing of opinions more quickly than before. The regional 
attorneys are given constant advice and assistance in the more complicated and 
novel cases to prevent inconsistencies and to reach the correct solution of new 
questions. Other additional responsibilities, when proper, will be delegated to 
the regional offices from time to time in the future. 

The estimate as printed in the President’s budget is $1,500,000 for fiscal 1956 
as compared to the $1,450,000 appropriated for the current fiscal year. The 
increase of $50,000 would be devoted to 4 phases of our work, no additional 
funds being requested in other areas. Most of the increase represents additional 
attorneys vitally needed in those areas. 

Interpretations and legal advisory services comprise a broad legal field which 
is described on page 7 of the justification material. In most respects, the work 
in this field has been adequately handled under present allotments, but changing 
conditions are now placing a heavy burden upon the functions of these services. 
To describe all of this change in detail is difficult, as it results from the Depart- 
ment’s policy of utilizing the Solicitor’s Office for increased legal consultation 
and assistance in connection with the acceleration of all types of programs by 
the Secretary. As you will appreciate, much of this service is of a nature not 
readily susceptible of being reduced to statistics, but it is a most necessary 
function of the Office and constitutes a heavy workload. 

A more specific example is the heavier legal workload in matters involving the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. Not only has the number of decisions 
written by the Solicitor’s office in cases involving alleged violations of the statute 
increased in each of the last 2 fiscal years, but as you know, the 1952 amendment 
to the Walsh-Healey Act provides for judicial review of prevailing minimum wage 
determinations made by the Secretary. Three suits have been instituted challeng- 
ing the validity of such orders in the cotton textile and the woolen and worsted 
industries. A great amount of work has been performed by the staff of this Office 
in connection with the defense of these suits. 

Turning now to particular areas where increases are requested, the enactment 
during the last session of Congress of the amendments to the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act (Public Law 567) and the new title XV of the Social Security Act 
(Public Law 767, unemployment compensation for Federal civilian workers), will 
require a steady volume of legal opinions construing the new legislation and inter- 

reting the rules and regulations thereunder. Considerable liaison with the 
States and the Federal agencies on legal problems will be necessary. An increase 
of $15.100 to provide for 2 new attorneys and 1 secretary is essential to meet this 
recently added function. 

One of the things upon which we have been placing special emphasis is our 
program of administering the Federal prevailing wage-laws and the labor-standards 
provisions prescribed in the Secretary’s regulations, part 5. The figures set forth 
on page 13 of the justification material show the rapid growth of the enforcement 
program which is being conducted. That it is bearing fruit is apparent. Along 
with the accelerated program, however, come additional complaints of violations 
as the labor standards provisions are brought home to individual workmen. 

Violations must be handled quickly. By the nature of the construction in- 
dustry many workmen move frequently from job to job as contracts are completed ; 
often they cannot be located unless enforcement action is promptly taken. Thus 
they not only lose thier chance to receive restitution but action against the violator 
is handicapped by loss of the witnesses. Great inequities would result if the back- 
log indicated by the increasing number of cases is allowed to accumulate, as it 
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will unless the personnel needed is available to keep this work current. For such 
purposes $17,900, covering salaries of 2 additional attorneys and 2 more clerk- 
stenographers in grades GS-11 and GS~—4, respectively, is urgently required. 

Also extremely important in this general field is our wage-determination pro- 
gram, under the laws just referred to. Last year I described our success in over- 
coming the former backlog, but equally as important as the making of early pre- 
determinations is the making of accurate predeterminations. This can only be 
done on the basis of complete information. 

In some parts of the country and on the consruction of certain projects such 
as dams and military and atomic-energy facilities, the problem constantly arises 
as to what wages actually prevail. This is because under area practice different 
wage rates are paid for the same type of work on different types of construction 
projects. A carpenter who works on one project may be paid more or less than a 
carpenter who works on another project of a different character in the same area, 
even though both men do the same kind of work. We must know the wages paid 
on all construction projects in the particular area in order properly to determine 
the rates for the various crafts which actually prevail on projects similar in char- 
acter to the proposed Federal work. This has been obtained by voluminous 
correspondence and in some instances by costly field investigations and public 
hearings; under present conditions adequate information is sometimes unob- 
tainable without an investigation. 

The F. W. Dodge Reports, which we are now receiving for the State of Texas, 
contain the information which is necessary in order to canvass all construction 
jobs for wage-rate information. Their use in Texas predeterminations has proved 
so successful that the protests, formerly frequent, have been substantially reduced. 
We propose for fiscal year 1956 to receive Dodge reports for the Southeastern and 
Southwestern areas, which are the trouble spots for gathering wage material. 
The cost, $5,000, will be well justified because of the value of these reports in 
helping to eliminate the chance of setting inaccurate rates through lack of infor- 
mation, to lessen claims acainst the Government by contractors for reimburse- 
ment because of necesse.ry upward readjustments of wage determinations made on 
incomplete data, and to reduce the number of field investigations. 

The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board is serviced by my Office in a 
very substantial way. My Office renders legal assistance to the Board both by 
furnishing advice and by writing opinions. A year ago I invited your attention to 
the mounting backlog. Although it is éstimated that by the end of this year 
substantial inroads will have been made into the backlog, it is obvious that with 
the increasing workload the trend toward reduction of the backlog will hardly be 
continued in the absence of additional personnel. 

As you know the decisions of the Board frequently affect the payment of large 
sums of money. They involve difficult legal questions often involving extensive 
research, and it is important that the decisions made be of high quality. More- 
over, these cases involve misfortune to fellow workers and their families and should 
be decided as soon as possible to prevent the heaping of additional financial 
troubles upon persons already injured. The requested increase of $12,000 for 
two attorneys will insure the continued legal assistance necessary to keep step 
with the expanding caseload of the Board. 

I accordingly submit that our request for the additional positions in the areas 
just described, and for the Dodge reports, is well justified and that the increase 
will be repaid manyfold by the improvements they will make possible in the opera- 
tions of the Office. In all other areas of our work we will vigorously maintain 
current programs through the coming fiscal year with the present staff. 

The importance of the labor-standards laws to the people of this country needs 
no belaboring. It is and will always be my purpose to exert every effort in my 
power to see that the Solicitor’s office performs its duties under those laws fairly, 
efficiently and properly. To do so, however, is directly dependent upon a staff 
of proper proportions. It is on that basis that the 1956 budget request is sub- 
mitted. 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Rothman, you may proceed with any additional 
statements which you would care to make. 
Mr. Roruman. Thank you, Mr. Foearry. 


CALENDAR YEAR 1954 ACTIVITIES 


Well, perhaps I might say in connection with the work that the 
Office of the Solicitor performed during the past year that we had 
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occasion at the end of the calendar year to review our work, and you 
may be interested in some of the statistics concerning our work during 
that last calendar year. 

LEGISLATION 


There was a very heavy legislative program of the administration 
in 1954, and this was reflected in the increase of the work of this Office 
pertaining to legislation during 1954. 

The Office prepared 273 reports on pending bills and other legislative 
proposals, compared with 169 such reports in 1953, and 191 in 1952. 

There were 194 drafts of bills prepared, compared with 74 in 1953, 
and 44 in 1952. 

The branch of the Office which performs legislative functions also 
provides general legal services to certain bureaus and offices, including 
the Office of the Secretary. In connection with legislation and bureau 
service functions there were prepared, in 1954, 764 legal opinions, 
analyses, and memoranda as compared with 519 in 1953 and 186 in 
1952. 

There were 2,164 letters prepared for either the Secretary’s signa- 
ture, or my own, compared with 1,811 in 1953 and 979 in 1952. 

Some of the more important legislative activities of the Department 
in which the Office participated were the enactment of the unemploy- 
ment insurance amendments; the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
amendments; the Communist Control Act of 1954, and the War 
Claims Act amendments. 

LITIGATION 


During 1954 the litigation and interpretation functions under the 
Fair Labor Standards and Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Acts were 
combined in one division. This is the logical integration of the func- 
tions which resulted in a more effective use of our manpower, and pre- 
vented the former situation in which the division of these functions 
resulted in the rendering of opinions which we were not able, in all 
cases, or willing to back up with legal action. 

In 1954 there were 15 attorneys handling litigation and inter- 
pretations, compared with 30 doing this work prior to the fall of 1953. 

The number of opinions was approximately the same as in 1953. 
In 1954, however, the Office turned out opinions on a current basis 
whereas prior to August 1953, this work, in some cases, was as much 
as 2 years behind. 

The amount of litigation was also about the same as in 1953. 

During the first 11 months—the figures for December were not yet 
available at the time this material was collected—-we commenced 409 
civil actions, and closed 298. 

We were successful in all but 12 of the cases closed. We sought 20 
injunctions, and obtained 19. There were 77 criminal cases com- 
menced, and 75 closed, with 67 of them resulting in convictions, and 
6 were dismissed by us voluntarily; there were 2 acquittals. 

On the appellate level, the court of appeals handed down 17 deci- 
sions; and in cases instituted by or against the Department under 
the Fair Labor Standards and Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Acts, 
we were successful in all but 4. The Supreme Court has consented 
to review two of these cases in which we were unsuccessful, and there is 
the likelihood of getting the Supreme Court review of a third. 
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Highlights of the work of this Office in this general field were the 
winning of the first challenge to the Puerto Rican wage order in the 
Red Star case, and bringing the cotton textile wage determination 
cases to the stage where final determination can be made on the merits. 

An interesting aspect of the work of this Office is that in connection 
with the exercise of the Government’s right of subrogation in claims 
against third parties liable to Government employees for injuries com- 
pensable under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. There 
were, during the past calendar year, recoveries in 999 third-party cases 
totaling $2,165,950, the largest amount recovered during a calendar 
year, incidentally. 

During the year 14,116 third-party claims cases were reviewed in 
this Office. 

Another and, perhaps, not so well-known function of the Office is to 
defend in the Federal district courts administrative awards under the 
longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, and other 
similar workmen’s statutes. Forty-five actions in this respect were 
instituted in 1954, and 25 were disposed of by the courts. 

In only one case was the administrative award set aside. 

During the year 12 appeals were taken in such cases, and 8 cases 
were decided by the court of appeals and one by the Supreme Court. 
In all of these appellate cases the administrative action was sustained. 


WAGE PREDETERMINATIONS 


In the administration and enforcement of the Davis-Bacon Act 
during 1954, this Office, and the Department of Labor, made signifi- 


cant gains both quantitatively and qualitatively over the past years. 
There were 17,743 wage predetermination decisions issued, and each 
contained rates for some 10 to 50 trades and occupations, and in only 
about 300 instances were any particular individual wages rates 
questioned. 

This was the result of intensive efforts to improve the accuracy of 
rates, by procuring the best possible evidence. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


In 1954, in connection with this effort, there were over 14,000 pieces 
of outgoing correspondence and 10,000 pieces of incoming correspond- 
ence, and comparable figures in 1953 were 8,000 and 7.500, respec- 
tively. While exact figures are not available, it is estimated that in 
1954 the number of interpretations of the Davis-Bacon Act, and 
related statutes, was some 1,000 to 1,500 greater than in any previous 
year. Among the more significant interpretations were the following: 

An opinion that the Davis-Bacon and related acts applied to con- 
struction performed under lease-purchase arrangements, and an 
opinion that these statutes applied to construction, with Federal 
assistance, of National Guard armories. An interpretation of the 
term ‘‘public works,’”’ under the Davis-Bacon Act and the 8-hour laws 
were applied to the construction of a privately built and owned 
building, where the building was to be a pilot plant for the production 
of electric power by atomic energy at Shippingport, Pa., and was to be 
used in connection with the overall performance of the contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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ENFORCEMENT 


There was a substantial increase in Davis-Bacon Act enforcement 
activities. A total of 339 enforcement actions were initiated in 1954, 
compared with 153 in fiscal year 1953. That the Department has 
taken a major part in the investigation of these matters is evidenced 
by the fact that in the past year 155 complaints were investigated by 
the Department, rather than by contracting agencies, compared with 
47 such instances in calendar year 1953. 


RESTITUTION 


In 1954 restitution of approximately $329,000 was made to 1,300 
employees through the efforts of the Department, and $300,000 is 
being withheld from contractors in pending cases. These amounts 
are in addition to restitutions effected for the contracting agencies, the 
exact amount of which is unknown due to the agency’s failure to record 
and report these figures. 

In 1954, also, an enforcement poster was prepared for the first time, 
and distributed to all contract agencies for the purpose of providing 
information and education to contractors and employees concerning 
their rights and obligations under the Davis-Bacon Act. 

It is important to note that the increase in the activities of the 
office in connection with the administration and enforcement of the 
Davis-Bacon Act was achieved with approximately one-third fewer 
professional staff members than those who performed the work in 1953. 

The regional offices, too, participated in the increased activities of 
the office. For example, in 1954 opinions and interpretations pre- 
pared by. regional attorneys with respect to the various statutes 
administered by the Department, showed an increase of 20 percent 
over 1953. 

Conferences held and miscellaneous and special assignments carried 
out by the regional offices showed an increase of 34 percent over 1953. 


REQUESTED INCREASES 


While I believe that it can be said that the Office of the Solicitor in 
1954—we are talking about the calendar year for these figures—per- 
formed more and increased work with less personnel than at any pre- 
vious year, I believe that our workload is continuing to increase, and 
that the cuts in 1953 were, perhaps, a little too deep, and that we are 
justified at this time in asking for an increase in our fiscal budget for 
1956 of $50,000, or an increase from $1,450,000 to $1,500,000. 

This sum of money would be divided in the following ways: 


DAVIS-BACON ACT 


Because of the increased workload and accumulated backlog of 
work in coordination and enforcement of the Davis-Bacon Act, we 
are asking for an increase of 2 attorneys and 2 stenographers. We are 
also asking, in order that the work of the Davis-Bacon Act may be 
of the best quality possible, that we obtain a sum of money to sub- 
scribe to the Dodge reports. 
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DODGE REPORTS 


The purpose of subscribing to the Dodge reports would be to make 
available to the office information concerning the award of every 
construction contract in parts of the country where the accumulation 
of wage-rate information lags behind that of other parts of the country. 

These areas are principally in the South and Southwest. We are 
not asking for funds to subscribe to the Dodge reports for the entire 
country, nor would we use the Dodge reports for the purpose of 
obtaining wage-rate information from the reports themselves. The 
report merely advises us of every construction award so that our deci- 
sion as to the proper prevailing wage rate will be based upon the most 
accurate and complete information. 

We are also asking for 2 additional attorneys, and 1 stenographer, 
to provide the necessary services by reason of increased work brought 
about by the Unemployment Compensation Act for Federal Civilian 
Workers; the amendments to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, 
Public Law 567, and the new title XV of the Social Security Act. 

We have found that at the end of the last calendar year there was 
a tremendous workload that had to be absorbed with respect to 
interpretation of the new law, and working out arrangements with 
the States and in interpretations of matters with the States. 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION APPEALS 


We are also asking for two additional attorneys in carrying out work 
of the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board, which we service. 
You may recall that a year ago both the Solicitor’s Office and the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation asked for additional funds for 
this purpose. 

The Appeals Board did obtain an additional amount, but we did 
did not. The Appeals Board is making good inroads in reducing the 
backlog, but this is a very important function that requires a great 
deal of legal services. 

As you know, large sums of money in the way of awards in individual 
cases are involved, and it is of great importance that the claimant 
who has been injured in Federal employment be given a fair and full 
consideration of his claim, and without delay. 

That is the summary of the increases which we are requesting. 


PREVIOUS APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Rothman. 

In fiscal year 1953 you had $1,764,600 available; is that correct? 

Mr. RoruMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Then, you went from that figure down to $1,475,000 
in fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. RoruMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. In 1955 you went down to $1,450,000? 

Mr. RoruMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. In fiscal year 1956 you are requesting an incrcase of 
$50,000, which will bring your total up to $1,500,000? 

Mr. RoruMan. Yes, sir. 
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INTERPRETATIONS AND LEGAL ADVISORY SERVICES 


Mr. Fogarty. Your first increase is for five positions in the Inter- 
pretations and Legal Advisory Services, at a cost of $27,100, which 
you have just explained? 

Mr. RotuMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. Will you please give us a breakdown of the five 
positions, and how much you have allocated for each one? 

Mr. Dinneny. There are 4 attorney jobs, at $5,940 each. 

Mr. Focarty. You have 4 attorneys listed, at $5,940 each? 

Mr. Dinneny. Yes, sir; and 1 GS-4 clerk-stenographer at $3,175. 

Mr. Fogarty. Can you obtain the services of an attorney for 
$5,940? 

Mr. Dinneny. The job is rated as a GS-11, and that is about what 
we have to do. That is the minimum, really, for which you can 
secure someone in this type work. 

Mr. Fogarty. The reason I asked the question is because I am 
surprised that you can secure an attorney who would work for that 
amount of money. 

Mr. Roruman. Mr. Fogarty, the problem of recruiting attorneys 
is a difficult one. We have attempted, to the fullest extent sonsible 
to promote from within so that. in some of these instances you may 
find that the particular work in question is performed by a person 
who was in a grade 9 but who was promoted to a grade 11. We have 
also adopted a policy of attempting to get young men in the starting 
grades out of the law schools. 

Mr. Focartry. What is the starting grade for attorneys? 

Mr. Roruman. Grade 7, or $4,200 per year. 

Mr. Fogarty. What will be the duties of those four lawyers which 
you are requesting? 

Mr. Rotuman. Two of the attorneys will handle the interpretation 
and opinion work arising out of the new legislation in the employment 
security areas. These are the amendments to the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act, and to the Social Security Act, dealing with unem- 
ployment compensation for certain civilian workers. 

As you know, we have recently concluded agreements with the 48 
States on these matters. The two others, which come under the 
heading of Interpretation and Opinion work, are for the Employees’ 
Compensation Appeals Board. 


WAGE DETERMINATION 


Mr. Focarty. I see. You are requesting 4 more positions in the 
Wage Determination Section at a cost of $22,900. Will you please give 
us a breakdown of those positions? 

Mr. Dinneny. That also involves 2 GS-11 attorneys at $5,940 each, 
and 2 GS—4 stenographers at $3,175 each, and in that amount also is 
the $5,000 for the requested subscription to the Dodge Reports. 

Mr. Fogarty. What will be the duties of these two particular 
attorneys? 

Mr. Roruman. They will work in the area of enforcement and 
coordination under Reorganization Plan 14. That is the plan which 
confers upon the Secretary certain duties to coordinate among the 
several Government agencies the enforcement of the Davis-Bacon 
and related acts. 
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BACKLOGS 


Mr. Fogarty. They are behind in that work now? 

Mr. Roruman. More than running behind, their workload is 
increasing. We have undertaken a vigorous campaign to expand our 
activities in this area. We have initiated an educational campaign 
with the contracting agencies and a general speedup of the processing 
of these complaints. It appears to me that what is happening is that 
as the word gets out that we want a more vigorous enforcement of 
these labor standard laws, we are beginning to receive more complaints 
and, so, the workload is increased. 

In addition, I may point out that there has always been a heavy 
workload in that area. I do not think that a backlog is the best way 
to describe it, because the processing of a complaint may take a 
varying length of time, because it involves the cooperation and 
coordination with other Government agencies, and usually involves 
a field investigation at the job site. 

Those things consume time and we may have in process at any 
given time as much as several hundred of these cases. 

Would that be right, Mr. Kalis? 

Mr. Kauis. Around 307 cases, I believe, was the last figure which 
we had. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, of course, this has been going on for some 
years. We have always had quite a backlog, as far as the Bacon-Davis 
Act is concerned. The Office of the Solicitor never did have enough 
help to properly oversee that particular act. 

Are you in better shape now than you have been so far as the Bacon- 
Davis Act is concerned? 

Mr. Roruman. I think that the situation is about as follows: 

I have, frankly, taken an attorney from another function, and have 
added him to the Davis-Bacon section, coordination and enforcement, 
for this purpose, to the detriment, of course, of the other functions. 
Our backlog is increasing because the caseload is increasing. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why is the caseload increasing? 

Mr. Rotuman. I believe, as I said before, and I think that the word 
is out, that we encourage the receipt of these complaints in order to 
run them down and see that employees are paid the proper amount. 

Mr. Fogarty. This would be, then, the result of an increase in Fed- 
eral construction? 

Mr. Roruman. I do not think that it is due to the increase in the 
amount of federal construction but, of course, it may play a part, and 
it may be, sir, that the increase in the amount of Federal construction 
in certain parts of the country may resuit in an increased number of 
complaints. 

DODGE REPORTS 


Mr. Focarty. You are requesting $5,000 for the purchase of 
Dodge Reports, and in your statement I notice that you said they 
have worked out well in the State of Texas. 

Mr. RoruMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. Are both parties, labor and management, happy 
with the results? 

Mr. Roruman. I believe that there has been great improvement 
in Texas. There are individual cases where parties may continue to 
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be dissatisfied with a particular result. Both parties may be dis- 
satisfied with the results in the same case. I believe, however, that 
the decisions that are being made are being based on better evidence, 
and are fair and are in accordance with the law and the intention of 
the Congress in connection with the provisions of the Davis-Bacon 
Act which confer these powers on the Secretary. 

Mr. Foaartry. Can you take the information from the Dodge 
Reports and make a decision on the prevailing wage in these various 
areas? 

Mr. Roruman. No, sir; the only purpose of the Dodge Report is 
to bring to our attention construction contracts, public or private, 
of any magnitude, and from there we request the contractor and the 
employee groups to furnish us with the wage rate for that job. 

Mr. Fogarty. I see. 

Mr. Rotuman. The Dodge Report itself is valueless, so far as 
determining the wage rate. There are other methods which are used. 

Mr. Foaarty. Before we get to the other methods, tell us a little 
more about the Dodge Reports. I have seen them, and as I remember, 
they are just a reporting agency. 

Mr. Roruman. That is all the Dodge Report is. 

Mr. Fogarty. In other words, the Dodge Report contains infor- 
mation as to the construction work in a particular State, and lists the 
contractors, and the amount involved. 

Is that about what the Dodge Reports are? 

Mr. Roruman. That is right, and they would be valueless—— 

Mr. Foaarry. So, the value which they are to you is that they 
give you firsthand information as to how many contracts are going 
to be let in the Southwestern part of the country, or the Southeastern 
part of the country, for instance, and how much; is that correct? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Then, you send out word to the contracting agencies, 
and the labor groups, to find the prevailing wage? 

Mr. Roruman. What the wage rates are under that particular 
contract. 

Mr. Foearry. I see. 

Mr. Roruman. It may be a private job, just not subject to the 
Davis-Bacon Act, but since our duty is to determine the prevailing 
wage in the locality, it is necessary for us to have on hand at all times 
up to date information with respect to the wage rates actually being 
paid at that place. 

Mr. Foacarrty. Yes. 

Mr. Roruman. We, therefore, have to send out and not get from 
the parties a commitment that they are going to pay a particular 
wage, but find out from them what the wage rate is that is actually 
being paid, on the particular job reported by the Dodge report. The 
Dodge report is valueless with respect to anything more than giving 
us a lead as to every construction job in the area. 


REPORTING OF WAGE RATES 


Mr. Fogarty. What kind of cooperation have you received from 
the parties concerned in the State of Texas? 

Mr. Rotuman. First, with respect.to the country as a whole, I 
believe that about 70 precent of our requests for information are 
returned. 
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Mr. Focarty. What percentage was that? 

Mr. RoruMan. 70 percent. However, I believe that there remains 
to be done an educational job by contractor organizations, and by 
the labor organizations, in advising their local groups that it is very 
important in their own interests, and in the interests of a fair adminis- 
tration of this law, to cooperate in supplying this material. 

There have been instances where a group, either an employer or 
employee group, has not understood the purpose of the wage question- 
naire and have not returned the information. That makes the job 
more difficult in arriving at a fair determination of the prevailing 
wage in the area. 

ADEQUACY OF ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. Focarty. As the Solicitor for the Department of Labor, and 
as the one who is in charge of the enforcement of these laws, such as 
the Bacon-Davis Act, are you satisfied that everything is being done 
which can be done under the law, and do you have sufficient personnel 
to enforce these laws? 

Mr. Roruman. I am satisfied that everything is being done at the 
present time that can be done with our personnel to vigorously enforce 
these labor standard laws fairly and impartially, and in the interest 
of both employers, employees and the public. 

I appreciate that the job of enforcement and coordination requires 
the continuing process of education of the persons who represent the 
Government agencies at the project sites as inspectors and project 
engineers. 

I also appreciate that the total amount of money that is available 
for administration, in general, is limited, and that we must do the 
best we can within the appropriation that we have, and we shall do so. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much do you think it would take to do a real 
good job—one that would be satisfactory to everyone, and one that 
would enable you to enforce the law as it should be. How many 
additional positions would it require? 

Mr. Rotuman. Reorganization Plan 14 is only 3 or 4 years old. 
I believe it was enacted in 1950. The problem of enforcement and 
coordination, I believe, still has to be worked out in many respects. 
If we had the 2 additional attorneys and 2 additional stenographers, 
I believe that we could get along at the present time, until we deter- 
mine in the future what additional requirements would be needed in 
connection with the total program. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, that is not a fair answer to the question which 
Iasked. I asked you how much money it would take, and how many 
positions would be required to do a good job, without working over- 
time for which you people do not get paid. 

Mr. Roruman. I think with 2 additional attorneys and 2 stenog- 
raphers we will be able to do a good job. 

Mr. Focarty. You think that would do the job right, by having 
just these two additional men? 

Mr. Roruman. In connection with the Office of the Solicitor; yes. 

Mr. Focarty. Without working them overtime? 

Mr. Rotruman. I do not recall any time that I have requested an 
attorney in the Enforcement and Coordination Branch of the Davis- 
Bacon activity to work overtime. I might say that any clerical per- 
son who works overtime in the office of Solicitor receives compensation. 
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| think if persons at a very high level such as Branch Chiefs, or 
Assistant Solicitors, who wish to work additional time out of devotion 
to their duties, I think that is a matter for them to decide. 

Mr. Fogarty. The only reason I brought it up was because you 
seemed to go to great lengths last year to tell us that these people, 
through devotion to duty, were working overtime and Saturdays and 
Sundays. I told you at that time that I did not think it was any- 
thing to brag about; that I did not like people in my office working 
Saturdays and Sundays, and that I did not throw any hints out to 
them that they should do such work. 

Sometimes there is not a great deal of difference as to whether they 
are asked directly or indirectly, of course. They want to hold their 
jobs. So, that was the reason I asked the question. I do not believe 
in anyone working overtime unless they get paid for it. 

Mr. Rotuman. I recall that conversation, and I agree with you, 
and I want to be fair to some of the persons who work with me, and I 
want to tell you I have found them working overtime in this area 
[ think, because of their great interest in enforcement and coordination. 

Mr. Focarty. You think that two additional positions would be 
sufficient to do a good job for all parties concerned without working 
overtime? : 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foacarty. Mr. Fernandez. 


NUMBER OF ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Fernanpez. You have about 238 employees all told, and how 
many of them are attorneys? 

Mr. Rotuman. One hundred and twenty-four. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The others are stenographers and clerks? 

Mr. Rotuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lanuam. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Denton? 


RECOVERIES 


Mr. Denton. Did I correctly understand you to say that in third 
party suits you had collected $2 million last year? 

Mr. RoruMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Those are forwarded, I suppose, to local lawyers, 
and the local lawyers handle them on a contingent basis? 

Mr. RotuMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. How many men are required in your Department to 
handle those claims? 

Mr. Roruman. Mr. Boote, may I ask you, if you please, sir, to 
answer that question? 

Mr. Boors. Two and one-half man-years. 

Mr. Denton. Two and one-half men? 

Mr. Boors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. What other money have you recovered for the Gov- 
ernment for violation of the Fair Labor Standards Act through col- 
lecting penalties thereunder? 
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Mr. Roruman. There were $69,000 levied in fines in criminal cases 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Mr. Denton. Is there any place else where you recover money for 
the Government? , 

Mr. RotruMan. Yes, sir; there have been recoveries under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Mr. Denton. Is there any place else where you recover money for 
the Government? 

Mr. RotuMan. Yes, sir; there have been recoveries with respect to 
8-hour law violations, which were deposited in the general fund. 

Mr. Denton. How much was that? 

Mr. Roruman. For fiscal year 1953 it was $7,550; for fiscal year 
1954, $2,816; and so far in 1955, $787. 

Mr. Denton. Your large recovery, then, comes from the third- 
party suits; is that correct? 

Mr. Rotruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. You recovered about $500,000 more than your 
Department spends; is that correct? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir; we recover more in these third-party suits 
than the total expenditures of the Office. 

Mr. Denton. Under -the minimum wage law, you have the right 
to bring actions for employees. 

How much have you recovered for employees in those cases? 

Mr. Roruman. We do not have that figure here, but we would like 
to furnish it to the committee. 

(The information is as follows:) 

In the fiscal year 1954 a total of 50 16 (c) employee suits under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, in which the Department represented the employees, were closed. 
Total restitution to the employees involved amounted to $31,745. 


Restitution agreed to in other court actions, under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which were closed in fiscal year 1954 amounted to $276,382. 


Mr. Denton. How successful have those actions been? 

Mr. Roruman. I pointed out in connection with my original state- 
ment that for the calendar year 1954, we commenced 409 civil actions 
of all kinds and closed 298 and we were successful in all but 12 of the 
cases closed. 

So, I would say that we are very successful. 

Mr. Denton. Does your Department handle those actions, or are 
they handled by the district attorney? 

Mr. Roruman. The Department of Labor in the district court and 
in the circuit courts handle these cases itself. 

Mr. Denron. What do you mean by “circuit court?” Do you 
mean the circuit court of appeals? 

Mr. RotumMan. Yes, sir. 

BACKLOGS 


Mr. Denton. Do you need more men in that Department? 

Mr. RorumMan. Sir? 

Mr. Denron. I am trying to arrive at the amount of backlog which 
you have. I believe you said you had 200 cases pending. 

Mr. RoruMan. That is the number of cases pending at the end of 
the year, but we do not consider them as a backlog. 

Mr. Denton. How many cases do you have in the mill, ready to 
be filed? 
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Mr. Roruman. About 368 cases in the various stages, sir. 

I would like to answer one of the questions which you asked: “Do 
we have enough men for that job?”’ 

As you know, the trial of a case, or the handling of any case, is 
very hard to estimate in terms of time. A certain case may take 
| day, and another case might become very involved. We have cer- 
tain cases involving the Walsh-Healey Act, such as the cotton textile 
and wool textile suits, which have constituted a very great drain upon 
the manpower. I believe, also, that with some decentralization of 
Federal functions to obtain a more efficient operation and better serv- 
ice to the public, to our regional offices, that our workload in’ the 
regions has increased, and we certainly could not suffer any more 
reduction in force in our regional offices. 

However, we will, of course, do the best job which can be done within 
the appropriation. 

Mr. Denton. How many men do you have performing that type of 
work now? 

Mr. Rotuman. There are 51 attorneys in the field. 

Mr. Denton. They do that work as well as other kinds of work 
also? 

Mr. Rornamn. Yes, sir; they handle Fair Labor Standards Act 
cases; they do some interpretation of the employment security pro- 
gram, and a certain amount of Davis-Bacon work, which has been 
decentralized, including interpreting veterans reemployment rights, 
and a number of other matters, also including some Walsh-Healey 
Act matters. 

Mr. Denton. The workingmen generally know about this right 
that the Government gives them, and that they furnish a lawyer for 
them in those cases, and it seems to me that you have a comparatively 
small number of cases compared to what I would think the violations 
of that law would be, and it seems to me if the workman knew about 
that remedy that there would be a lot more cases. 

Mr. Roruman. I believe that a part of enforcement of any law 
involves not only vigorous investigation, but vigorous litigation in the 
cases where litigation is justified. We do not believe in bringing an 
action where there is no case to be tried. 

A good litigated case in the case of an extreme violation is worth a 
large number of ordinary investigations. It is an important part of 
any enforcement program, and we do vigorously attempt to carry out 
the law through proper types of litigation. We have in recent months 
given some consideration within our office, and within the Wage and 
Hour Division to the matter of 16—C suits, which are actions by the 
Government on the part of employees who are aggrieved, and we are 
working out some of the problems with respect to that matter. 

Mr. Denton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Hand? 


REFERRAL ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Hanp. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Rothman, that these 
third-party suits are not handled by your own department, but 
referred to attorneys not otherwise affiliated with you? 

Mr. Rotuman. Yes, sir; that is right. The practice has been to 
maintain a list of the referral attorneys who are experienced in han- 
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dling claimants’ cases. It is necessary to do it that way, because the 
injured employee has a right of his own to select his own counsel, and 
in many of these cases he uses his own counsel, and not any referral 
attorney. 

Mr. Hanno. You gave us the figure as to the recoveries which I 
think you indicated to be in excess of $2 million. Does that indicate 
a gross recovery, or is it a net recovery after you have paid the fees 
to these referral attorneys’ 

Mr. Rotuman. That is the gross recovery. 


NET RECOVERIES 


Mr. Hanp. Do you have the information before you as to the net 
recovery after paying fees, and expenses? 

Mr. Boorsr. For calendar year 1954, the total gross was $2,165,000, 
and the attorneys’ fees averaged 22 percent throughout the country. 
The actual cash paid back to the Government out of that total is in 
the neighborhood of $320,000. 

Mr. Hann. How much? 

Mr. Boorr. $320,000. 

That is not the whole story by any means. In addition to that, 
individual employees have paid medical expenses out of their own 
pockets, which we ordinarily would pay. So, there is a saving in that 
area of approximately $51,000, and then there is a large balance in the 
hands of the employee after all refunds and expenses are paid. 

That balance is a credit against future obligations in the particular 
case, payable out of the employee compensation fund. We have 
estimated, on the basis of fatal cases and some permanent disability 
cases, that in fiscal year 1954 the total savings to the Government 
insofar as future compensation is concerned, will be $455,000, or 
making a total of nearly $1 million in cash savings to the Government. 

We do not have the resources to go into all cases and determine 
how much potential savings there are, because that would require 
additional clerical and other help. 

So we know that there is a residual of savings to the Government 
in the cases, but we do not estimate the future obligations of the 
Government in those cases. So, roughly speaking, outside of the 22 
percent which you can deduct for attorneys’ fees, the greater bulk of 
the remainder of the money constitutes a savings to the Government. 

Mr. Hanp. Is there any duplication of functions with respect to 
enforcement and compliance which we have been discussing, Mr. 
Rothman, between your office and any of the Bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Labor? 

Mr. Roraman. I do not think so. 

Mr. Hanp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Rothman. 

Mr. Roraman. Thank you, Mr. Fogarty, and thank you, gentlemen. 
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NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


WITNESSES 


GUY FARMER, CHAIRMAN 

WILLIAM O. MURDOCK, ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL 
ARTHUR H. LANG, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 
CLARENCE S. WRIGHT, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate _ cies saa | $9,125,000 | $8, 400, 000 $8, 150, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. 203 | 200 | : 
teimbursements from other accounts. _- 7 





Total available for obligation bint 9, 125, 302 | 8, 400, 200 8, 150, 200 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_--__--.-.-- ieeneek. —339, 076 |_.....-- 





Obligations incurred _-___,-.-.----- iaiahoen 8, 786, 226 8, 400, 200° 8, 150, 200 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U. S. C. 481 (e)) 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1954actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


1. Field investigation of cases and informal disposition or | 


preparation for formal processing : $4, 912, 257 $4, 481, 916 $4, 321, 975 
Trial examiner hearing of unfair labor practice cases 698, 268 710, 431 654, 759 
Board adjudication of cases 1, 191, 307 | 1, 156, 791 1, 127, 963 
‘, Securing of compliance with Board orders, including en- 

forcement through court orders : 1, 984, 394 | 2, 051, 062 2, 045, 503 


Obligations incurred 8, 786, 226 8, 400, 200 8, 150, 200 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


otal number of permanent positions eo een meiauaseceapexiaanel 1, 337 | 1,210 
Full-time equivalent of al] other positions. ---..............-.-- 3 | 3 | 
Average number of all employees («cine bet Ma Se SNSees eek 1, 269 | 1, 184 
Number of employees at end of year / ‘ 1, 224 1,171 


\ verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary __- ‘ ‘ ; $5, 810 $5, 940 $6, 005 
Average grade... ---- ‘ eee : odd GS-8.6 | GS-8.8 GS-8.9 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions cid aeecsine pubis $7, 322, 072 $7, 041, 050 $6, 836, 250 
Positions other than permanent iainieia aouttl 11, 393 | 10, 700 10, 700 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - 27, 576 | 26, 500 26, 300 
Payment above basic rates__--_. de stellen 4 26, 111 47, 750 47, 750 
Other payments for personal services. -._.---- bead 15, 034 | 2, 200 


Total personal services ee : aoa 7, 402, 186 7, 128, 200 | 6, 921, 000 
Travel. > <t id : . 498, 572 478, 180 440, 000 
Transportation of things_.__ ts ahead : aes iy 10, 876 12, 400 | 12, 500 
Communication services s a ematieatienst 237, 252 | 234, 825 229, 800 
Rents and utility services _- ha ites aaa 16, 682 | 14, 800 | 13, 800 
Printing and reproduction. - d Fis suladacseeaasiaclel 214, 919 | 194, 425 | 204, 800 
Other contractual services 231, 656 | 217, 600 | 211, 250 

Services performed by other r agencies 49,914 | 10, 550 9, 250 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 








| 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
| 


a Se a 


| 
08 Supplies and materials . ; <0 44 $81, 336 $80, 100 | $73, 000 
09 Equipment 29, 220 15, 820 | 29, 800 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities . 857 1, 300 | 
15 Taxes and assessments eae ; 3 12, 756 | 12, 000 5, 000 


Obligations incurred - en 5 | 8, 786,226 | —-8, 400, 200 | 8, 150, 200 


Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


| 
$864,311 | $739, 165 | $476, 165 
8,786,226 | 8,400,200} 8, 150, 200 


Obligated balance breught forward ___--- 
Obligations incurred during the year__- 


| 
| 


9, 650, 537 | 8, 626, 365 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years- - _- —47,700 | : | 
Reimbursements. -_- i 5 —302 —200 | —200 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account _---_- mS 5780 bo doccus = Herat 
Obligated balance carried forward __-- bi —739, 165 | —476, 165 | —718, 165 


9, 139, 365 


Gh ORI... woe oan ded... .s..-s a 8, 859, 633 8, 663, 000 | 7, 908, 000 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations ; ae 8, 058, 608 | 7, 950, 000 7, 450, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.................---.---- 801, 025 713, 000 | 458, 000 








Mr. Fernanpez. We have before us representatives of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 
Mr. Farmer, do you have a statement you wish to present? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Farmer. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a general statement 
which, with your permission, I will offer for the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD—APPROPRIATION 
REQUEST FOR FiscaL YEAR 1956 


A. COMPARISON OF 1956 APPROPRIATION REQUEST WITH PRIOR YEARS 


The appropriation for fiscal year 1954 was $9,125,000 and for fiscal year 1955, 
$8,400,000. The 1956 appropriation request is for $8,150,000. 


B. WORK PLAN FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The 1956 appropriation request for the National Labor Relations Board makes 
no allowance for possible legislative changes. 

The request is based on an estimated decrease in cases filed, of approximately 
6 percent in 1955, and approximately 9 percent in 1956 from the number filed 
during fiscal year 1954. It is estimated that most of this decrease will occur in 
representation cases. 

The agency’s objectives during fiscal years 1955 and 1956 will be to retain the 
reduced level of pending caseload achieved during 1954 in the regional offices 
and in the court enforcement functions and to concentrate on reduction of that 
level for trial examiner and legal assistant functions. 

The work produced per employee during fiscal year 1955 will probably be no 
greater than recent experience. During this time the ageney will continue to 
concentrate on providing a more comprehensive consideration to each ease; for 
fiscal year 1956 it is estimated that stress will again be placed on the need foi 
increasing the statistical performance per employee while retaining the level of 
the previous objective. It is estimated that improvements will be realized in all 
operating units in fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1955. 
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The best single statistical benchmark for measuring the agency’s efficiency is 
the average time required to process cases. It should be noted that the full effect 
on this type of statistics by a situation such as that described above will not appear 
until at least 1 year later. The following table shows the time (expressed in days) 
required to process cases from filing by the parties to Board decision: 


Unfair | Represen- Unfair | Represen- 
, I 
labor tation labor tation 
practice cases practice cases 
cases cases 





| Days Days Days Days 
January-June 1951____- é 400 | 104 || January-June 1953. ___ : 350 60 
July-December 1951 edi | 406 | 114 || July-December 1953 303 63 
January-June 1952___- | 491 79 || January-June 1954____ ‘ 349 84 
July-December 1952 521 69 || July-December 1954___- d 88 
| 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. FerNANDEz. You want to add anything to the statement? 

Mr. Farmer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear and present the proposed budget 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 

This year we are requesting $8,150,000, which I would like to point 
out is the smallest amount I believe the Board has requested and 
received since the first full year following the Taft-Hartley Act, 
fiscal 1949. In setting up our request, what we have attempted to do 
is estimate our workload—what the workload will be in 1956. 

We do not have much control over that workload, because it is 
determined by the number of labor disputes that arise and by the 
number of cases that are filed with us. So our practice has been, and 
we have followed that this year, to estimate our 1956 caseload based 
on past experience. 

We have found that has been the most accurate index of what we 
can expect in the future. 

For this year, we forecast, in 1956, a falling off in the number of 
representation cases—those are the election cases—and a slight falling 
off in the number of complaint cases—those are the unfair labor 
practice cases. Based on the first 6 months under the 1956 budget, it 
will appear that we are correct in our forecast for falling off of repre- 
sentation cases, but there has been an unexpected increase in the 
number of complaint cases filed. If this continues in 1956, we may 
find that our estimates here are too low. 

The complaint cases are much more difficult and require more time 
on the part of everybody to handle them. 

I would like to say that I think that this is a tight budget, that it is 
one under which we hope we can live, and that it is based on a very 
careful and conservative estimate. 

I would like to point out that we have not made any provision for 
handling emergency strike votes under the emergency provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. We are called upon from time to time to 
conduct elections that are known as last-offer elections, under the 
national emergency provisions. If we get into a dispute in some large 
segment of industry, such as automobile, steel, or coal, and we have to 
poll thousands of employees, we may find that we have a large item 
of expenditure for which we have made no provision. 

We also made no provision, based on any forecast on our part, for 
any amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. If there should be amend- 
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ments, for example, similar to the amendment which was proposed 
last year, to require strike votes to be taken every time a strike is 
called, that would involve a large item of expense which we have not 
anticipated. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Thank you, Mr. Farmer. 

It is a tight budget. 

WORKLOAD 


With respect to your workload, the statement and tables appearing 
on pages 4 to 8 of the justifications are still up to date? 

Mr. Farmer. Pages 4 to 8? 

Mr. FerNANnpDEz. Yes. 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Without objection, we will put that in the record 
at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


OPERATIONS 


The National Labor Relations Board operates on a production-line basis. The 
processing of complaint-type cases involves 4 major stages and all 4 major organ- 
izational units; the processing of representation-type and union-shop deauthor- 
ization cases, only 2 stages, and 2 of the 4 major organizational segments. 

The basic workload for each of the major organizational groups develops as 
follows: 


III. ANTIcIPATED WORKLOAD AT Major STAGES OF THE AGENCY’S 


A. FOR THE REGIONAL OFFICES 


All cases filed with the agency are filed initially with the appropriate region 
and constitute a part of the regional office caseload. The workload data for this 
appears in the following table. 


Workload for regional offices 


Present estimate 
July 
through 
Decem- 
ber, fiscal 
year 1955, | 
Projected 
to annual 
rate | 


Estimated cases 


Estimated case oo be ateoend 


Type of case intake 


Fiscal 
year 
1956 


Fiscal 
year 
1955 


Fiscal 
year 
1956 


Fiscal 
year 
1955 


Charges of employer unfair labor prac- 
tices under sec. 8 (a) 4,322 | 4,000 
Charges of union unfair labor p 


3,925 | 4,000 3, 925 


under sec. 8 (b) (1) (2) (3) ¢ (5) O 
Charges of union unfair la 

under sec. 8 (b) (4) (A) ep “Oy 1 
Charges of union unfair labor practices 

involving ooo disputes 

unde sec. 8 (b) (4) (D) 


Total, complaint-type cases 


Employees or union petitions for certi- 
fication under sec. 9 (ec) (1) (A) (i)-_-- 
Employers petitions for certification 
under sec. 9 (e) (1) (B) 
Petitions for decertification under sec. 
9 (ec) (1) (A) Gi) 
Total, representation-type cases_.-- 
Subtotal, complaint- and repre- 
sentation-type cases 
Petitions for deauthorization of union 
shop under sec. 9 (e) (1) 


Chanmneh tote cscs ech didacsacs al 


14, 094 





1, 593 
310 


70 


6, 295 


5, 369 


12, 840 
74 


12, 914 


1, 550 


| 950 


6, 275 


are 
| 13, 180 


50 


13, 230 


80 
5, 880 








12, 880 


1,475 | 1,550 
250 


80 





50 
13, 230 


1 These cases require the securing of mandatory injunctions under provisions of sec. 10 (1). 


| 





1, 475 


6, 100 


550 


12, 830 


5) 


12, 880 
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B. FOR THE DIVISION OF TRIAL EXAMINERS 


Intake for the Division is based upon complaints issued by regional offices for 
those unfair labor practice cases which require hearings before trial examiners. 
More than half of these cases will require an intermediate report and subsequent 
referral to the Board members. The workload figures are as follows: 


Case intake (complaints issued by regional offices) 


Actual, fiscal year 1954 

July through December, fiscal year 1955, projected to annual rate _ — 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 

Estimate, fiscal year 1956 


Cases processed (intermediate reports issued by trial examiners) 


Actual, fiscal vear 1954 

July through December, fiscal year 1955, projected to annual rate _ --_- -- 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 

Estimate, fiscal year 1956____---- 


C. FOR THE OFFICES OF THE BOARD MEMBERS 


The basic workload for legal assistants in tne offices of the Board members 
consists of: (1) Trial examiner intermediate reports in unfair labor practice cases 
to which the parties have filed exceptions and which require a decision by the 
Board; and (2) contested representation-type cases which, therefore, are referred 
to the Board from regional offices for formal decision. The workload figures for 
this group are as follows: 


Unfair labor | Representa- 
practice tion type 
cases 
CASE INTAKE 
Actual, fiseal year 1954 “f= 30% , 732 
July through December, fiscal ye ar 1955, projected to annual rate - 27 , 622 


Estimate, fiscal year 1955. __............-.-.---- ES Sechea ths ’ , 621 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 } 


Actual, fiscal year 1954 - - 
July through December, fiscal year 1955, projected to annual rate 
Estimate, seal year 1955 boues. 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 


D. FOR THE DIVISION OF LAW 


The most time-consuming function of this Division involves the seeking of 
enforcement of Board orders in the circuit courts of appeals and in the Supreme 
Court. This function is performed by the Enforcement Branch with assistance 
of the Managing Attorney’s Branch. Its basic workload consists of those Board 
decisions in unfair labor practice cases with which compliance cannot be secured 
voluntarily, so that enforcement litigation is necessary. The workload figures 
are as follows: 

Referrals requiring circuit court action 


Actual, fiscal yoae 1954 


July through December, fiscal year 1955, projected to annual rate 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 


Cases processed (briefs filed with the circuit courts of appeals) 


Actual, fiscal year 1954 

July through December, fiscal year 1955, projected to annual rate 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 

Estimate, fiscal year 1956 
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E. TRANSLATION OF ESTIMATED WORKLOAD INTO FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


The result of dividing estimated workload by the estimated rate of individual 
output represents the method of determining basic, or direct, personnel require- 
ments. 

Supervisory and overhead personnel needs were carefully developed on the basis 
of direct personnel requirements. Wherever possible, service unit estimates were 
directly related to anticipated work to be performed, based for the most part on 
improved rates of individual performance. 

Miscellaneous expense estimates, depending on their nature, are directly related 
to personnel needs or to special requirements of the functions to be performed. 
Because people, rather than material, are most important to this agency, miscel- 
laneous expenses are kept as low proportionately as possible. Such expenses are 
estimated so as to permit the most effective and economical utilization of the 
personnel requested. 


Mr. Fernanpez. I notice from the table that has been inserted in 
the record that you are requesting an appropriation for 1956 of 
$8,150,000 and last year the appropriation was $8,400,000, a reduction 
of $250,000. 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And there seems to be a reduction for salaries, 
in the amount of $207,200. 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. 

Mr. Frernanvez. Does that mean ‘a reduction in personnel? 

Mr. Farmer. Some reduction in personnel. 


NUMBER AND SALARIES OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Frernanpez. At this point we will place page 1 of your justifica- 
tions in the record. 
(The page referred to follows:) 


Comparative table showing for 1955 and 1956 positions and annual salaries for the 
various organizational units of the agency 


| Comparison of 1956 
1956 estimated | estimated require- 
requirements ments to 1955 esti- 
Organizational unit or object mates 
classification 


1955 fiscal year 


| 
oe toad ba ut ui Se 
| Positions | Annual | Positions | Annual | Positions 


Annual 
salary salary salary 





Office of the General Counsel $35, 390 | $35, 390 |___- | 
Division of Operations. .- ~~... --- | 304, 585 ; 297, 345 | —1 | 
Field staff: | 

Regional directors and chief 
law officers..._.._- is 3 | 453, 450 4 453, 450 Bei 
Field examiner and OIC’s_.| | 1,624, 160 | 1,477, 760 — 146, 400 
Field attorneys... ___- 810, 000 863, 635 | +53, 635 
Field clericals ame | , 145, 289 | , 112, 509 | | —32, 780 
Division of Law. -..........--... 609, 815 ’ 551, 870 | —57, 945 


Total, Office of the Gen- | 
eral Counsel___--- 352 | 4, 982, 689 . 791, 959 


—190, 730 


Board members’ offices and legal 
assistants. ___- : 7 95, 670 773, 670 | — 22, 000 
Office of the Executive Secre- | 
tary * ee 23 | 111, 355 3 | 111, 355 | 
Office of the Solicitor t : 25, 945 3 25, 945 | 
Division of Trial Examiners. - - 562, O80 | 562, 080 |_... 
Division of Administration -- - 3 | 649, 133 8 | 630, 126 
Office of the Security Officer. | 33, 640 é 23, 790 
Division of Information -_-----.--| | 41, 345 41, 345 |-..- 


5 
9 
2 


~~ = _—s 


| | | 
Total, Board members’ offices ee 
and related units_. 3: 2, 219, 168 , | 2,168, 311 —11 —50, 857 





Total permanent for the | | ee 
I iiettaceeiotivtncinnenittins tiie 1, 210 7, 201, 857 ll 6, 960, 270 | —53 —241, 58: 
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Mr. Fernanpez. What is your total personnel at the present time? 

Mr. Wrieut. 1,150. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What was it for 1954? 

Mr. Wrieur. At the end of the fiscal year 1954, it was 1,224. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And what do you estimate it will be for 1956? 

Mr. Wricur. Our average employment, based on the estimates 
submitted, would be 1,135. 

Mr. Fernanpez. For that kind of a reduction from 1954, you 
should be commended. Do you expect that you will be able to do as 
good a job in 1956 with the funds you are requesting? 

Mr. Farmer. We expect, with increased productivity and efficiency, 
we will be able to handle a slightly smaller workload with a smaller 
staff. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Is what you requested of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get the same amount as you have here? 

Mr. Farmer. No, it is not. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What did you ask the Budget for? 

Mr. Farmer. We requested—— 

Mr. Wriaat. $8,330,000. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. $8,330,000? 

Mr. Wricut. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And you were reduced by how much? 

Mr. Wriacut. $180,000. 

Mr. Fernanpez. How much was your request for salaries to the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Wricut. $7,025,000 approximately. 

Mr. Fernanpez. As against $7,128,200 which you have for this 
year? . 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir. 


FIELD EXAMINERS 


Mr. Fernandez. Some of the reduction in your personnel seems 
to be from your justification, under the item ‘Field Examiners’’— 
OIlC—what does OIC mean? 

Mr. Wricut. Officers in charge of subregions. 

Mr. Murpock. They are also field examiners, but they are also 
serving as officers in charge of the subregions.. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You are reducing those to the extent of 26 posi- 
tions? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. 

FIELD ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Fernanpgz. But you are also asking an increase in Field 
Attorneys by 7 positions or $53,635. Will you tell the committee 
why this is necessary in view of the reduction of field examiners? 

Mr. Farmer. I wonder if I may ask Mr. Murdock, who is in direct 
charge of the field operations, to answer that question? 

Mr. Fernanpez. Certainly. 

Mr. Murpock. The main reason for that is that in the last 2 years 
we have put into effect some new case-handling techniques. One of 
the main features of the new case-handling techniques, is with regard 
to complaint-type cases which has, and we hope will continue in the 
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future to reduce the time in handling cases by the field. One of 
the effects is to get the lawyer into the case at an earlier stage. It 
used to be that the field examiner would complete the investigation 
of the case, and then if. it had to go to trial, the lawyer would be 
brought into the case. It has been found that this procedure con- 
sumed a great deal more time than was necessary, and now by getting 
the lawyer into the case earlier, we think that we can, to some extent, 
reduce the time required in handling ; cases. 

For that reason we found out that we need fewer field examiners, 
fewer investigators, but we needed a few more lawyers. Since the 
lawyer and the field examiner worked very closely together anyway, 
in the regional office, this really does not amount to as much of a 
change in personnel as would otherwise seem to be indicated. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Now, last year, and I do not know whether this 
has reference to the same thing or not, but Mr. Bott testified that they 
have been able to reduce time and save money and he said this: 

We have cut out considerable paper reporting. We have used investigators 
to hold hearings in some cases, rather than lawyers. 

Is that the same thing? 

Mr. Farmer. No. Those are hearings in the election cases, 
representation cases. 


REDUCTION OF TIME FOR REPRESENTATION CASES 


Mr. Fernanpez. That refers to representation cases. 
Mr. Farmer. Yes. That has been going on for some time. We 
use the field examiners to conduct these election hearings and we have 


used them for some time. 

Mr. Fernanpez. He also said, quoting Mr. Bott: 

We cut down the investigating time of an election case from about 41 days to 
4 days in a period of a year. 

By now, in another year, have you cut that down to about 40 
minutes? 

Mr. Farmer. I think that is just about at the irreducible minimum; 
that 4 days. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Do you think you can still make a reduction? 

Mr. Farmer. No; I think it will remain about the same time. 

Mr. FerNaNpez. About 4 days? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. 

Mr. FerNanpeEz. Somebody must have been very much at fault 
before, or else somebody has done a tremendously good job; and I 
do not know which. 

Mr. Farmer. Well, I think it is mostly a matter of different tech- 
nique. Previously the representation cases were very thoroughly and 
carefully investigated, before the notice of hearing was issued. Now, 
there is a faster investigation and reliance on getting the information 
needed at the hearing. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I see. 

Do you think it is working better that way? 

Mr. Farmer. I think so, on the whole, although we have had some 
complaints about it being too speedy, not giving parties an oppor- 
tunity to 

Mr. Fernanpez. Get together? 
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Mr. Farmer. Yes; to get together before hearing is ordered. 

Mr. Frernanpez. In the long run, is it not more advantageous to 
get them to get together? 

Mr. Farmer. There are factors on both sides. They still have an 
opportunity to get together even after the hearing is held, or at the 
hearing itself. But in these representation cases, I think all, or most 
of the parties appearing before the Board have felt that speed is the 
primary consideration, speed in getting those cases disposed of. If 
you spend too much time trying to get them together in the early 
stages, and you fail, you have lost a lot of time that cannot be made up. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Fernanpez. Referring again to the table that was inserted in 
the record at the beginning of this hearing, I notice that printing and 
reproduction amounts to $194,425 this year and you are requesting 
$204,800, or an increase of $10,375. Will you explain the reason for 
that increase? 

Mr. Lane. The reason for that increase is that for 1956 we expect 
to print an extra bound volume of the Board’s decisions; instead of 
4 this year, we want to print 5 bound volumes. 

Mr. Farmer. How much does it cost to print a bound volume? 

Mr. Lana. It costs approximately $15,000 to print one bound 
volume. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Why will the extra bound volume be necessary? 

Mr. Farmer. We have no control over that. It depends upon the 
number of decisions; we are required to print them in bound volume 
form and presumably from what Mr. Lang says, we expect next year 
we will have five bound volumes of decisions. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You think you will have more decisions? 

Mr. Farmer. We anticipate having more decisions. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Fernanpez. The same thing is true with respect to the item 
of equipment. This year you had $15,820. Next year you are 
requesting $29,800, an increase of $13,980. 

Mr. Farmer. That relates to air conditioning, I believe. 

Mr. Lana. Yes, it is for air conditioning equipment that we antici- 
pate purchasing for several regional offices in areas where the GSA 
has said that air-conditioning equipment would increase the efficiency 
of the office staff. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Hand. 

Mr. Hanp. No questions. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Taber? 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much had you obligated of the $8.4 million you 
have this year? 

Mr. Farmer. At the end of the first 6 months, about half. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have the figures? 

Mr. Wrieut. I can give it to you for the first 6 months or the first 
7 months if you wish. 

Mr. Taser. Very well, let me have it for the first 7 months. 
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Mr. Wriacur. For the first 7 months we had obligated or expended 
$4,889,091. 

Mr. Taser. That would be just about seven-twelfths? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. That is about the proportionate amount. 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct. 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE CASES 


Mr. FerRNANDEZ. Just one or two more questions: 

Do you antic ipate an increase in the unfair labor practice cases 
next year? 

Mr. Farmer. At the present time that appears very likely. We 
have had an increase in the first 6 months of this fiscal year, and that 
seems to be continuing. Of course, we do not know how long it will 
continue. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. To what do you attribute that? 

Mr. Farmer. I find it rather difficult to explain why that should 
happen. Mr. Murdock, what is your thought on that? 

Mr. Murpock. I think that what we have found is that the com- 
plaint-type case increases have taken place in areas in the South and 
Southwest, and the Far West, where unions are organizing unor- 
ganized plants. As they encounter resistance to organization in 
these areas, that resistance frequently results in activities alleged to 
be unfair labor practices under the act. These reach the Labor Board 
as complaint cases filed. 

That would account for a slight increase in the unfair labor practice 
cases filed by unions. 

But the biggest increase in the unfair labor practice cases are cases 
filed by employers or individuals against unions. 

The only thing that we have been able to attribute to that is that 
more and more employers are using that phase of the act and more 
and more individuals are becoming aware of it and utilizing it to 
protect themselves. 

Mr. Fernanpez. There has been quite a steep drop in the unfair 
labor practice cases for 1952 to 1953; from 521 to 350. 

Mr. Murpock. I am not quite sure what you have reference to. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In this statement which was filed this morning. 

Mr. Farmer. On page 2 of the original statement? 

Mr. Wriaeut. That represents the number of days, from the time a 
case is filed. 

Mr. Farmer. And not the number of cases. That is the time 
required to process the case all the way through to Board decision. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is that in part a result of the reduction from 40 
days to 4 days in the time? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes; but that reduction from 40 to 4 days was in the 
first stage of the representation case, prior to the notice of hearing. 
These figures here are the overall figures, from the date the petition 
was filed until the case was disposed of. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Well, you show a bigger reduction in the unfair 
labor cases, than you do in the representation cases. 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, in time. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But I find an increase in time, in December, 
1954, to some 374 from 349, in 6 months. 
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Mr. Farmer. Yes. Those figures: will fluctuate from month to 
month. We issue about 20 to 30 decisions a month. Now, occa- 


sionally, there will be in that number some very old cases and some 
of them have taken a long time to dispose of, which will bring the 


figure up. 
Mr. FERNANDEZ 
Mr. FARMER. 


Thank you very much, 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Monpbay, 


FEBRUARY 2 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


WITNESSES 


FRANCIS A. O’NEILL, JR., CHAIRMAN 
E. C. THOMPSON, SECRETARY 
M. D. LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, 


1954 actual 


Appropriation or estimate - - _ - 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


$429, 000 


Obligations incurred. -_- 429, 000 


Coens by activities 


1954 actual 


Description 


1. Mediation of labor-management disputes and determina- 
tion of collective bargaining representativesin transporta- 
tion industry_.______- wus 

2 Administration 


$398, 500 
30, 500 


429, 000 


Cnn by nr cts 


Object classification 1954 actual 


Total number of permanent positions oe 42 
Average number of all employees. -__---- 40 
Number of employees at end of year. 41 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade. _. 


$7, 347 


(1 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base- 


$317, 300 
1,040 


Total personal services 318, 340 
Travel__- 93, 150 
‘Transportation of things ince oa LO 
Communication services 12, 000 
Printing and reproduction. 3, 020 
Supplies and materials 2, 480 


03 
04 
O6 
ON 


Obligations incurred 


GS-10.8 


429, 000 


Public Law 663) 


1955 estimate 


$425, 500 | 


8, 560 


434, 060 


1955 estimate 


$404, 060 
30, 000 


434, 060 


1955 estimate 


41 
41 
4] 


$7, 417 | 


GS-10.9 


$324, 835 
1,045 


325, 880 
92, 630 
50 

10, 000 
3, 000 

2, 500 


434, 060 


But generally the trend is downward, as you will notice. 
gentlemen. 


, 1955. 


1956 estimate 


$435, 000 


435, 000 


1956 estimate 


$404, 
30, 535 


435, 000 


1956 estimate 


41 
41 
41 


$7, 409 
GS-10.8 


$326, 
1, O85 


327, 5 


92 
10, 
3 

9 & 


435, 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


ee 


Obligated balance brought forward $27, 298 $30, 819 $32, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year 429, 000 434, 060 435, 000 

ned | 456, 298 464, 879 | 467, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. -.._-...-..-..-.-.--.- —2, 147 | 


III anni dda cain nian citns windea wwhane Wiles Calis wed eas. St aaa —8, 560 Shes . 
Obligated balance carried forward —30, 819 —32, 000 —32, 000 





Total expenditures 424, 319 | 435, 000 








Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations 403, 636 404, 319 414, 000 
Out of prior authorizations - 20, 000 21, 000 








Mr. FerNanvez. We have before us now the National Mediation 
Board appropriation requests. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. O’ Neill? 

Mr. O’Nett. [ have, Mr. Chairman. And, with your permission, 
I will ask that it be introduced in the record and I will omit reading 
it at length. 

Mr. Frernanpez. That will be fine. 


SUMMARY OF WORKLOAD 


Preceding your statement, I think we will put in the record the 
table on page 8 of the justifications which I think gives a fairly good 
summary picture of your workload. 

(The table referred to above is as follows:) 


Caseload figures 1952-56 (including airline cases) 


1952 1953 1954 Estimated 


Esti- 
mated 


Esti- 


mated Esti- Actual} 1955 1956 


Actual | mated 


Actual 








Docketed: 
DECGIOEION CHIOB.. oc cceccncecene 
Representation cases-_---_-...--- 





Ot CONNB ido nccc cnc cetnn 








Dispositions: 
Mediation cases --.------ 7 
Number of mediators--- ---- 
Cases per mediator 
Representation cases. -.----.----| 
Number of mediators... -.-.----- 
Cases per mediator 








1 ee Shear oe Ee eee 
Total number of mediators. --- 








On hand end of year: 
Mediation cases. ......--...--..- 
Cases per mediator 5 
Representation cases---_-.....--| q 40 40 
Cases per mediator 10 10 


100 


























Total cases on hand 5 | 140 | 140 
| | 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


(The statement above referred to is as follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


My name is Francis A. O’ Neill, Jr., Chairman of the National Mediation Board. 
This Board is an independent agency in the executive branch of the Government 
which was created under the 1934 amendments to the original Railway Labor Act 
of 1926, supplanting the former United States Board of Mediation. The fiscal 
year 1956 will be the 22d year of operation of the present Board, and the 30th year 
of the Railway Labor Act. The original act placed on this Board the responsibility 
of maintaining peaceful labor relations in the railroad industry. The commercial 
airlines were placed under the Board’s jurisdiction by an amendment to the act 
passed in 1936. 

The primary duty of the National Mediation Board is that of mediating 
disputes between labor and management in the rail- and air-transport industries 
concerning changes in rates of pay, rules, and working conditions. This Board 
also is charged with the duty of resolving representation disputes arising among 
the employees of the rail and air carriers by conducting ballot-box elections, or 
making checks of the signatures on authorization cards. The Railway Labor 
Act also makes it the duty of the Board to make interpretations, when necessary, 
of agreements reached through mediation. The Board also holds hearings and 
makes determinations of the proper grouping of rail and airline employees in 
crafts or classes for representation purposes. Another duty of the Board is the 
naming of referees to sit with the various divisions of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, and the appointment of neutrals to arbitration boards, when 
called upon to do so. 

Finally, the National Mediation Board certifies to the President disputes 
involving rail or air carriers and their employees which in the judgment of the 
Mediation Board threaten to deprive a substantial portion of the country of 
essential transportation service. In such instances, the President may, in his 
discretion, create an emergency board under section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act to investigate the dispute and report to him their recommendations for 
settlement. The recommendations of such emergency boards are not binding 
upon the parties to the dispute, but this procedure provides a 60-day cooling-off 
period during which time means may be found to settle the controversy. 

To perform the duties outlined above, the National Mediation Board has a 
staff of 41 employees, which includes the 3 Board members who are Presidential 
appointees. ‘The Board has a field staff of 25 mediators, who are engaged in the 
handling of mediation and representation disputes. 

The Bureau of the Budget has approved our request for a total appropriation 
of $435,000 for ‘‘Salaries and expenses” for the fiscal year 1956, which is an increase 
of $9,500 from the 1955 appropriation of $425,500. The increase represents 
adding one new mediator to the field force. There will be 2 mediators reaching 
the retirement age shortly and our mediator force will be rearranged permitting 
us to bring in 2 younger men at the minimum rate. 

In addition the Bureau of the Budget has approved our request for $250,000 
for fiscal 1956, for the estimated cost of emergency boards under section 10, 
neutral arbitrators under section 7 and for neutrals appointed to sit with special 
or system boards of adjustment to hear and decide grievance and rule interpreta- 
tion disputes arising on the rail carriers. For the current year we have an appro- 
priation of $300,000 for this fund. 

The estimated sum of $250,000 for arbitration and emergency boards is a con- 
tingent fund, and any unexpended amounts therein at the end of the fiscal year 
are returned to the Treasury. It is difficult to forecast with any degree of 
accuracy the number of emergency boards which may be required in a given 
fiscal year, as this depends upon emergency situations threatening traffic inter- 
ruptions which arise from time to time. Our experience during the current year 
has shown a smaller number of emergency boards, which has been brought about 
by the Board’s present policy of insisting on settlements by the contesting parties 
without the creation of emergency boards, particularly in cases involving grievances 
and rules interpretations, which are not susceptible of settlement under usual 
emergency-board procedures. This policy has resulted in a large increase in 
the number of special or system adjustment boards set up to handle such dockets 
and an extension of this procedure is anticipated during the fiscal year 1956. 
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The total expenditure requested by this board is therefore the sum of $685,000, 
divided into $435,000 for ‘Salaries and expenses of the National Mediation 
Board” and $250, 000 for “Emergency boards, arbitration boards, and special 
boards of adjustment on the railroads.”’ Our estimated expense for ‘‘Communi- 
cations and supplies and materials’? shows no increase over 1955. 

= FERNANDEZ. Now suppose you amplify on your statement 
orally. 

Mr. O’Netrtu. Perhaps I can give you a thumbnail sketch of our 
operations since we last appeared before the committee. 

Our caseload seems to be rather constant. We have been fortunate 
in avoiding any national strikes which would affect interstate com- 
merce. e have had last year one of the best years in our history 
for the actual mediation agreements obtained and, although we have 
some emergency boards, we are getting both sides in the railroad 
industry to go along with the peaceful measures provided in the law 
to take care of those disputes. We have the figures, of course, set 
forth in our justification for this appropriation. 

I do not know whether there is any particular phase of it you want 
to inquire into, but we would be prepared to answer any questions 

the committee desires to ask as to specific items. 

I might add that some 3 years ago the Bureau of the Budget, with 
the approval of this committee and the Senate committee, went along 
with our program to set up special boards of adjustment when we find 
on a particular carrier that the grievances have backed up to an 
extent where they are getting irksome to both sides. We have pre- 
vailed on the parties to submit those grievances to arbitration, or 
referee procedures under the Railroad Labor Act, more or less as a 


supplement for the National Railroad Adjustment Board. Due to 
that program, our appropriation for arbitration and emergency board 
figures has gone up, but I think it is money well spent. We have 
certainly avoided many, many crises throughout the country by 
having these boards set up so people will submit their differences to 
these tribunals. That program, as I say, has been in operation for 
about 3 years and we think it is highly successful. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


Mr. Fernanvez. I notice you are asking for an increase of $9,500. 
Will you explain that to the committee? 

Mr. O’N EILL. We are not asking for any additional positions. 
That $9,500 is requested to give us enough money to fill the positions 
that are already authorized. Due to lapses, and so forth, we have 
fallen down to the extent of some $8,000 and the additional amount 
above that is for Ramspeck increases and for a little equipment, as 
we understand it. 

EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Fernanpez. In 1954 you had 24 mediators and you were 
authorized to have 25. How many do you have now? 

Mr. O’Nertu. We have 24 right now. 

We have always had the authorization for 25 mediators, but we have 
never been able actually to fill all of those positions because we did 
not have enough money to fill them. We are asking this year to get 
the additional $8,000 actually to fill that position; but due to lapses 
and people returned, we do actually have 25 on the staff now. 
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Mr. THompson. There are actually only 24 on the staff now. One 
retired. 

Mr. O’Neruu. One retired just 2 or 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Your appropriation for 1955 is $425,500. 

Mr. THompson. That is right. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. FrerNanpEz. You have $425,500 this year; but you show 
reimbursements from other accounts in the sum of $8,560. What is 
that item? 

Mr. O’Netuu. Perhaps, Mr. Lewis, you could answer that question 
specifically. You show reimbursement from other accounts of $8,560. 

Mr. Lewis. Last July when those figures were made up, we expected 
to recover $8,560 from one of our mediators loaned to the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation. As it turned out, they did not have 
funds enough to carry him for a full year; he returned to our staff 
January 1, 1955, so this figure really represents about $3,000 as all 
we got out of it. We did not have money enough to carry that 
mediator during fiscal 1955, and they took him off of our hands 
temporarily. That is one of the reasons we are asking to bring our 
mediators up to 25. 

Mr. O’Neruu. Perhaps I could simplify it in this way: The $8,500 
represents reimbursement from the Conciliation Service for a full 
year. Asa practical matter, we did not get $8,500. He went on the 
payroll or was put on the payroll of the Conciliation Service for a 
period of some 5 months; then he returned to our payroll and they 
reimbursed us for some $3,000. 


AIRLINE WORKLOAD 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. You mentioned that airline traffic has increased, 
and they have come under your Board with an increase in that work- 
load. Will you tell us about that? 

Mr. O’Neruu. Yes. In the airline industry, I should say, the 
percentage of mediator time devoted to airline disputes is going up 
all the time. It is running somewhere in the neighborhood of 30 
to 35 percent. It is true the representation phase of our work has 
dropped off a bit even in the airline industry, but the organization 
for collective bargaining purposes has come of age in the airline 
industry in that there are more and more unions representing the 
people and they need the help of our service to get over the rough 
spots in reaching agreements. 

When this act was amended in 1936 to include airlines, the only 
organization that actually sought and had representation was the one 
for the pilots. Today you have representation of employees all the 
way down to the ticket clerks in the offices and ramp employees. 
Almost every craft in the industry has been organized by militant 
unions that are pushing forward all the time. And being a growing 
industry, they are out to get all they can and I see no letup in the 
foreseeable future in our work for that industry. 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN MEDIATION AND RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARDS 


Mr. Fernanpez. Tell us briefly what is the difference between the 
National Mediation Board and the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board. 

Mr. O’Nertu. The National Mediation Board was created by act of 
Congress passed in 1934 and at the same time the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board was created under section 3 of that law. Prior to 
1934 you had the United States Board of Mediation, which was 
abolished by the 1934 amendments to the Railway Labor Act. But 
the labor organizations argued to Congress that they should have a 
supreme court, as it were, to handle grievances and a bill was 
submitted and hearings held on it, and Congress went along. 

That is a bipartisan board consisting of 36 members, one-half from 
the railroad industry and one-half from the labor unions. The 
Government does not contribute to the salaries of those members; 
the Government does have to contribute to the space, secretarial help 
for the members, and 2 or 3 other Government employees in the 
administrative office. But this law is set up so that the National 
Mediation Board has no jurisdiction over grievances. The grievances 
are to go to the National Railroad Adjustment Board. The Media- 
tion Board’s jurisdiction is limited to changes in rates of pay, rules, 
and working conditions, and grievances go to the Adjustment Board. 
They are two separate bodies. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The jurisdiction is separate as to subject matter? 

Mr. O’Nemu. That is correct. We, of course, do get into the 
grievance picture when, as I say, sometimes the grievances back up 
and neither side is happy about the situation and they start to strike 
and we, of course, have the overall duty of preventing any interruption 
in the service by proffering mediation as authorized by section 5 (1) 
(b) of the act. 

Mr. Hanp. Is not there necessarily some overlapping between the 
functions of your Board and the functions of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board? 

Mr. O’Netuu. None whatsoever. Section 3 of the law sets forth 
the jurisdiction of the National Railroad Adjustment Board. As | 
just said to the chairman, if a particular union were to file an applica- 
tion with this Board for help in the Mediation Service, charging that 
the carrier had violated a particular rule in their agreement——— 

Mr. Hann. When you say ‘this Board,” which Board do you 
mean? 

Mr. O’Netu. The Mediation Board—we turn that application 
down. Why? Because it involves an interpretation of an existing 
rule under an agreement and it must go to Chicago. Mr. Thompson 
has that type of application all the time. That is where the line is 
drawn as to the jurisdiction between the two. We have nothing to 
do with handling grievances. And by the same token, the Railroad 
Adjustment Board is limited solely to cases which involve the inter- 
pretation of existing rules. They have nothing to do with changes in 
existing agreements. 

Mr. Hanp. Your Board does that? 

Mr. O’Netuu. Yes; that is our job. 

Mr. Hanp. It seems like an awkward arrangement of the services, 
but the difference is that Congress at that time gave the unions and the 
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employers what they asked for and they set up their own adjustment 
board, half and half between the employers and the unions. 

Mr. O’Netrtu. That is correct. 

Mr. Hann. And the only way we are involved with this Board 
that we have nothing to do with, so far as appointment of members 
or payment of their salaries is concerned, is that we do provide funds 
for space and clerical assistance, and so forth. 

Mr. O’Netuu. That is correct. 

Mr. Hanp. Did you exercise your mediation function frequently 
last year with respect to railroad disputes, or were you mostly involved 
in airline disputes? 

Mr. O’Netuu. The railroads still have up to 65 percent of the 
disputes. 

Mr. Hanp. And they did last year? 

Mr. O’Net. Yes. 


MAJOR DISPUTES HANDLED LAST YEAR 


Mr. Hanp. Were any major disputes settled last year? 

Mr. O’Netuu. Yes; two major disputes were settled in December 
of 1953, that is, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, and those two settlements more 
or less set the pattern for wages for 1954. The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers could not see that pattern and their case was proc- 
essed through mediation; but we persuaded both sides to submit that 
case to arbitration under the act where a final and binding decision 
would be the end result. I mean so far as money is concerned, that 
action of the carriers and engineers saved the Government a lot of 
money because the parties bore the expense of arbitration themselves. 
They financed the neutral. 

Of course following that, the yardmasters and dispatchers and the 
Order of Railway Conductors and Switchmen came along. A strike 
by any one of those organizations against a group of railroads would 
be a major dispute; but we have been fortunate enough in channeling 
them through peaceful means to get a settlement. While that case 
was presented before the Emergency Board, that is, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors’ case, the switchmen submitted their case to arbitra- 
tion, and the results will be binding on both sides. 


QUESTION OF EXTENDING BOARD’S JURISDICTION TO COVER ADDITIONAL 
MODES OF TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Hanp. Congress originally dealt with this matter as a question 
of railroad transportation which, of course, was the all-important 
transportation at that time. Then, apparently seeking to enlarge 
your field with respect to other forms of transportation, they added 
in 1937 the air carriers. Is that right? 

Mr. O’Nertui. That is correct. 

Mr. Hann. And does it make sense to suggest that they ought to 
go a step further and bring in truckers and water carriers? 

Mr. O’Netiu. Well there has been, I would not say discussions, 
but there has been talk about extending the jurisdiction of this Board. 
It has never reached the program stage, let us say, that I have person- 
ally heard about. 
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There are two laws, of course, the Taft-Hartley law and this law, 
which are quite different in that we do not have any procedures for 
unfair labor practices. 

Mr. Hanp. The other-two forms of transport, namely, the trucking 
industry and the water shippers, are under the jurisdiction set up by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. O’Nettu. That is correct. 

Mr. Hann. You say there has been discussion that the jurisdiction 
of the Board should be increased? 

Mr. O’Nertu. Yes, and there has been some discussion by the air- 
line managements of perhaps getting out from under this act. But 
that has been completely dissipated now and I think they are perfectly 
happy with this law. 

Mr. Hanp. That is all. 


ARBITRATION AND EMERGENCY BoarpDs 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $263, 000 $300, 000 | $250, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ele Mt Bolo oie at ae | 30 | 3 





Obligations incurred 218, 170 : | 250, 000 





nee pene by activities 


| | 
Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


1. Voluntary arbitration of controversies between carriers 


and employees-------.-.----- $165, 420 $250, 000 $200, 000 
2. Investigation of disputes threatening interruption of essen- 
tial transportation service 52, 750 50, 000 | 50, 000 
eae 











Obligations incurred __... . heyey 218, 170 | 300, 000 | 250, 000 


Obligations by objects 








| | ke oe 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Average number of all employees_.......-.........-.--------- { 10 
Number of employees at end of year : ‘ 10 


01 Perscnal services: Positions | $171,227 | $242,000| $198, 000 
02 y 32, 006 | 40, 000 | 35, 000 
05 Rents and utility services ‘ 13, 400 16, 000 | 15, 000 


06 Printing and reproduction 1, 537 2, 000 | 2, 000 





Obligations incurred 218, 170 | 300, 000 | 250, 000 
| 


Obli 
Obli 


Adjt 
Obli 


Exp 
‘ 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Publie Law 663) 








1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward___........-..---- i $30, 767 $26, 726 $30, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year 4a — 218, 170 300, 000 250, 000 

248, 937 326, 726 280, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_.........-.--....-----| —5, 571 |___-- gaged 
Obligated balance carried forward --_-...........,--.-----------| — 26, 726 | — 25, 000 


Total expenditures 216, 640 | 296, 726 255, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. ju at & 191, 444 271, 230, 000 
Out of prior authorizations aibeke 25, 196 25, 726 25, 000 


25, 





Mr. FerNanpez. You are also asking for an appropriation for 
emergency boards and the amounts for those are less this year by 
how much? 

Mr. O’Netuu. By $50,000. That is strictly an estimate. We try 
to come before this committee and ask for enough money to get along 
and we found last year, due to our success in getting people to channel 
these things through peaceful means and in a lot of cases paying the 
expense themselves, we did not need $300,000. So we came before 
the Bureau of the Budget in preparing our estimates in July and said 
‘We think we can get along with $250,000.”” That includes, of course, 
the special adjustment board program, too. Maybe if we have a 
big switch in employment in the country, or in our economy where 
everybody is asking for something, we might have to have some more 
emergency boards. In that event, we will be in for a supplemental, 
but we hope to get by without it. 

Mr. FerNanpgz. How many special boards have you had this year? 

Mr. O’Netuu. We have presently in operation 8 with 13 already set 
up and about to get going. We presently have 7 arbitration boards 
in operation and 2 emergency boards presently operating. 


COSTS BORNE BY INTERESTED PARTIES 


Mr. Fernanpez. In your justifications I notice you say 16 arbitra- 
tion boards were in operation during the year and the salary cost of 
3 of those boards was borne by the interested parties. How does 
that come about? 

Mr. O’Net.. It gets back to the discussion we have had with the 
committees over the years. The most Congress will pay us to pay 
a neutral is $75 a day. The parties sometimes feel they can attract 
better talent if they are prepared to offer a larger figure. So, in the 
engineers’ case, they paid the 2 neutrals they agreed upon $250 a 
day, and in those other cases they also agreed to compensate the 
neutrals. In this case both sides agreed—they said the chances are 
that the neutrals we want to get to handle this we cannot get for $75; 
therefore we will go ahead and compensate them, in which instance 
the Government pays nothing; because, as I understand the law, you 
either take the Government compensation or take the private com- 
pensation; you cannot take part of both. In other words, you cannot 
pay them $75 by the Government and have the parties contribute the 
balance; so, in every instance, they have to pay the full thing. 
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Mr. Fernanpvez. Has it often occurred that they do pay these 
arbitration boards themselves? 

Mr. O’Netu. Yes; if the issue is big enough and is important to 
the parties and involves 90 percent of the railroads in this country 
they want the best men in the country to handle these things. They 
tell us that we will pay for them, but we understand we cannot get 
them for $75 a day. I am not making an argument that that be 
raised. I am telling how that comes about. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES OF 1955 FUNDS 


Mr. Fernanpvez. In any event, $250,000 is a guess and $350,000 
last year was a guess. 

How much of the 1955 appropriation are you going to spend? 

Mr. O’Netuu. In our present year which has not run out yet we 
may use all of it. We made the estimate in July 1954 that we could 
get along on $250,000 and we have $300,000 now. We hope with the 
expiration of these emergency boards that we will be in the clear, but 
we have some important cases in direct negotiations in Chicago be- 
tween the trainmen and carriers and between the firemen. The en- 
gineers we are pretty sure are going to start something this spring, too. 

I just came back from Bethlehem, where 20 percent of the steel 
production might have been stopped in this country if the Bethlehem 
Steel railroads had gone out. We had a couple of 36-hour mediation 
pe and we thus avoided emergency boards, and the cases were 
settled. 

But we may run to $300,000 this year. We hope not. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Can you tell us approximately how much you 
have obligated? 

Mr. Lewis. To January approximately $125,000 obligated, but we 
still have three boards going. 

: Mr. Fernanpez. Can you give us an estimate of what those will 
cost? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; the emergency boards will probably cost us an- 
other $25,000. 

In addition to those three boards we have these special boards of 
adjustment. They run probably $10,000 a month. I think we can 
live within the $300,000. 

Mr. O’Neruu. The 13 boards are set up and about to get going. 
They run us about $10,000 a month when we have that many in oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Hanp. How do you stand with your funds for the National 
Mediation Board itself? How much have you spent, or obligated as 
of December 31? 

Mr. Lewis. Exactly 50 percent. 

Mr. Hanp. How did you come out so evenly? 

Mr. Lewis. We had one hard time doing it. 

Mr. Hanp. Did you'prepare it to be 50 percent in advance of the 
hearing before this committee so that you could answer that question 
satisfactorily? 

Mr. Lewis. I tell you what we had to do. We had to call in all of 
our travelers not later than the middle of December to limit them to 
that amount. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all. Thank you very much. 
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NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


WITNESSES 


Cc. W. KEALEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 
J. A. ANDERSON, MEMBER 
LELAND HOWARD, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


] 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate_____- a | $497, 000 $495, 000 | $502, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings-_--_------ —40, 565 


CORE SNINOO oe walcnigecicens sca eccgeecs 456, 435 | 5, 502, 000 


Obligations by activities 





Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Adjustment of grievances under collective bargaining agree- 
ments covering rail carriers and their employees: | ' 
(a) Train service employees , wh Sas $155, 141 | $205, 300 $182, 000 
(6) Shop employees 7 Sic aden tes 81, 863 89, 800 96, 000 
(c) Other nonoperating ares Sethdhnkdededdacmdee 173, 172 156, 700 174, 000 
(d) Marine employees- ---- senate pumiantd tonsil 46, 259 43, 200 50, 000 


Obligations incurred 456, 435 495, 000 | 502, 000 





Obligations by objects 








| 
Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. ---........----------- a 52 | 52 | 52 
Full time equivalent of all other positions_._-...............-- 7 

Average number of all employees-------.---- bese So nel 7 57 | 
Number of employees*at end of year__........--------------- } 62 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary y $4, 359 
Average grade | GS-5.6 | 





Personal services: 
Permanent positions... -__--- se be beetdt<schn $217, 226 
Positions other than permanent_. 135, 703 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 830 | 





Total personal services.............-.-.-.-- EaSeeaent 353, 759 | 
| 20, 145 | 
Be I TS eee te 121 
Communication services_...........---- whit Mba dak etede | 7, 502 | 
Printing and reproduction. -._-...__- : scott 62, 672 | 
Other contractual services. ................-.-..-.- | 2,818 | 
Supplies and materials...............-..-....... anawek 4, 278 | 
I foi Bui nina Gaiehe ie k hen dtd Shaadi nes al 5, 140 


Obligations incurred_ Seid 456, 435 495, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Obligated balance brought forward : $52, 307 $59, 689 | $60, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year 456, 435 495, 000 | 502, 000 





; 508, 742 | 554, 689 562, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. _.............._-.._- —8, 433 [_ Ossetia es 
Obligated balance carried forward —59, 689 | ‘ —62, 000 





Total expenditures-__- 440, 620 39 | 500, 000 


—==— 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations__-_......--- pete Meee es 396, 746 - | 448, 000 
Out of prior authorizations_............---.---- 43, 874 7,6 52, 000 








Mr. Fernanpez. Will you identify yourselves, gentlemen, and 
then Mr. Kealey, we will be happy to hear whatever statement you 
may wish to make. 

Mr. Keautey. Mr. Chairman, for the record, perhaps I should 
identify myself and my associates. My name is C. W. Kealey. [| 
am a labor member of the National Railroad Adjustment Board. 

Mr. J. A. Anderson is a carrier member, and Mr. Leland Howard is 
the administrative officer. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I think it might be desirable to give you a brief statement of the 
establishment and operation of the Board. 

The National Railroad Adjustment Board was created by Act of 
Congress, approved June 21, 1934, for the adjudication of disputes 
between an employee or group of employees and a carrier or carriers, 
growing out of grievances or out of the interpretation or application 
of agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions. 

The disputes are first handled locally on the property, and if not 
adjusted there, are processed through successive steps up to and 
including the chief operating officer of the carrier designated to handle 
such disputes. 

If not adjusted in this manner, they are then referred to the ap- 
propriate division of the Adjustment Board for settlement. 

The Board is composed of 36 members, 18 selected and paid by 
the carriers and 18 selected and paid by organizations of railway 
employees which are national in scope. The act provides for four 
divisions of the Adjustment Board each of which has jurisdiction 
over disputes involving certain groups of employees. 

For example, the first division has jurisdiction over disputes 
involving train and yard service employees; the second division, 
shop craft; the third division, clerical forces, maintenance-of-way 
men, dispatchers, et cetera; and the fourth division, water transporta- 
tion and miscellaneous. 

There are 10 members, 5 labor and 5 carrier, on each the first, 
second, and third divisions, and 6 members, 3 of each labor and 
carrier, on the fourth division. 

Since the labor and carrier members are equally divided, they 
frequently deadlock on cases, in which event they attempt and many 
times do agree upon a neutral, or referee, to sit with the division as a 
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member and make an award. If the division fails to agree upon and 
select a referee, that fact is certified to the mediation board, which 
board then selects the referee. 

During the fiscal year 1950, preceded by an agreement by the 
parties, there were established two regional or supplemental boards 
to reduce the large backlog of cases before the first division. These 
have been terminated. 

A number of railway labor organizations, prior to the creation of 
the Board, had no statutory machinery for the settlement of their 
disputes. The number of cases being submitted on behalf of these 
employees, as well as some other groups of employees, continued rather 
uniform over a period of years but are now showing a tendency to 
increase. This is due to changes in the law and agreements, among 
which was the adoption of a 40-hour workweek for nonoperating 
employees. 

It might be pertinent to point out that there are some 20 standard 
railroad labor organizations and approximately 1% million railroad 
employees. There are about 130 class 1 railroads and hundreds of 
others. There are about 5,000 agreements in effect between the 
carriers and labor organizations covering rates of pay, hours of service, 
working conditions, and so forth. It is these agreements with which 
we deal. 

During the past fiscal year, the 4 divisions of the Board received 
and docketed 1 ,601 cases and disposed of 1,678. Many of these cases 
involve hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Other than the establishment and operation of the regional or supple- 
mental boards, which have been terminated, and other than the general 
increase in the cost of practically everything, there has been little 
change in the cost of operation of the Board. We have virtually the 
same number of employees and occupy the same space that has been 
occupied for several years. Over a period of years, there has been 
some increase in requirements for referees, but we do not consider it 
sufficient to be alarming. 

Our estimate for the fiscal year 1956 is $502,000, which is only $7,000 
more than we have for the current year. It is based upon our exper- 
ience of more than 20 years. We should like to stress the fact that 
the salaries of the members of the Board are paid by the labor organi- 
zations and the carriers. It has been estimated that this amounts to 
about $500,000 per year. In addition, both labor organizations and 
the carriers furnish research and technical assistance to some of their 
members. Thus, these two parties bear more than half the cost of 
operation of the Board. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, but we shall be glad 
to answer any questions the committee may want to ask. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. FerNanpez. What was your appropriation for last year? 
Mr. Keauey. Mr. Howard can answer that question. 

Mr. Howarp. $495,000. 

Mr. FrrNaNnprEz. You are now requesting $502,000? 

Mr. Howarp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. An increase of $7,000? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. 
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Mr. Fernanvez. Will you tell us for the record what those increases 
are intended to take care of. 

Mr. Howarp. A small amount for communication services, largely 
because of the cost of penalty mail; a comparatively small increase in 
printing due to a larger number and lengthier awards; and a very 
small amount, $200, on equipment. 

Mr. FernaNpDEz. Why do you expect the awards to be lengthier 
this coming year? 

Mr. Howarp. They have a tendency to increase over the years, 
Mr. Chairman. As they get more precedents that they have to de- 
pend upon for making an award and parties tend to enlarge a little 
more upon their submissions, the whole thing just adds up to a little 
longer award. 

Mr. Kerautey. On that point, Mr. Chairman, I think I can help a 
ittle. 

The awards, of course, spell out, that is, the findings and awards 
spell out the reasoning that the referee is using in arriving at his award 
and all of that flows or stems from the evidence of record that is con- 
tained in the docket before them, plus the memoranda that both sides, 
the carrier members on the one side and the labor members on the 
other, furnish the referee in which both sides cite him previous awards 
of the divisions that we feel support our respective positions. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Fernanpxrz. With respect to the workload you have a table 
which shows the comparisons between the workload for the years 
1954 as against 1953 and 1952. Can we bring that table up to date 
and have it inserted in the record? 

Mr. Howarp. I can put it in up to December 31, if that will be 
satisfactory. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Cases received, docketed, and closed, July 1 to Dec. 31, 1954 





Number 
poor “sted received Number 
I & and 

docketed 


1st division 
2d division 
3d division 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Fernanpez. What are your obligations up to date? 
Mr. Howarp. To the end of January, $250,000. It is a little in 
excess of $250,000. 


COST BORNE BY CARRIERS AND LABOR 


Mr. Fernanpez. Do the carriers pay for ye of these expenses? 


Mr. Keatey. Yes, in this statement, Mr. Chairman, we point out 
to you that the carrier members pay the salaries of all their represent- 
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atives. Labor does likewise, which approximates a total of close to 
$500,000. 

In addition to that, both sides, carrier and labor, pay for all statis- 
tical and research assistance that we may employ. 

Mr. FernanpDeEz. Then do I understand you to say that the rail- 
roads on the one hand pay about $250,000 and you pay an equal 
amount? 

Mr. Keatey. Well, the total, Mr. Chairman, of the salary of the 
36 members approximates $500,000. Now, one fellow may get a little 
more than the other. I do not know which side of the table he may 
be on. 

Mr. Fernanpez. When you have a deadlock and you have to have 
an arbitrator, who pays that? 

Mr. Keausy. We have to have a referee then. That comes out of 
our appropriations here. 

Mr. Hanp. Are you limited toa per diem salary of $75 for these 
neutral referees? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes; that is in the act. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fernanpez. We thank you for your presentation. 

Mr. Keatey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


WeDNESDAY, Frsruary 23, 1955. 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


WITNESSES 


COL. RAYMOND J. KELLY,” CHAIRMAN 

FRANK C. SQUIRE, BOARD MEMBER 

HORACE W. HARPER, BOARD MEMBER 

FRANK J. McKENNA, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
MICHAEL RUDISIN, DIRECTOR OF FISCAL ACCOUNTS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Limitation or estimate. ihe eine shed riot : $6, 207, 000 | $6, 108, 000 $6, 100, 000 
Unobligated balance, estim< ated sav ings. paickatinidianpaiaticte — 343, 931 nal 


Obligations incurred -_- , 5, 863, ‘069 6, 108, 000 6, 100, 000 





Obligations by activities 


Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





. Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings $509, 182 | $508, 271 | $547, 081 
2. Processing and certification for payment of initial cls 1ims_ 3, 814, 885 | 4, 067,107 | 4, 032, 445 
3. Monthly recertification and payment of awarded claims. 793, 114 767, 306 | 743, 861 

. Hearings and appeals ; = 36, 602 | 37, 773 | 37,773 
5. Actuarial services bikeas 150, 809 | 151, 402 | 151, 129 

a Oe ae ae ae ee _ 558, 477 576, 141 587, 711 





Obligations incurred _..-| 5, 863, 069 | 6,108,000} 6, 100, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Total number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions. ...............-.--- 


Average number of all employees 


Number of employees at end of year___._....-..--.----- wtian te 


Average salaries and grades: 


02 
03 
04 


05 
06 
07 


08 
09 
13 
15 


ALLOCATION 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary 


I ii a ee 


Personal services: 


Positions ier then permane nt... 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates.................-.-.------ 


ITO i fai id i oe et eames 


Travel 


Transportation of things pale ah dilate och eee ea See 
COG IIR ACTON Y IDOE onan os sinc nce dee salesweeee 


I nn. cc cccasmnilnn i a ll te 
CT ONE We BOE n one oe cece cet lee ee ee eee. 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services. 


Supplies and I ii ar ee 2. oe. Suhel 


Equipment. _- 
Refunds, aw ards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 


TO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
WELFARE 


‘Total number of permanent positions_ 
Average number of all employees- - - 
Number of employees at end of year-.- 


Average salaries and grades: 


ol 


08 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary --__- 
Average grade-.- -. ‘ 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions-- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_. 
Payment above basic rates_-__----- 


Total personal services -_--- -- 
Supplies and materials-_- 


Obligations incurred 


SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions. i 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees - - - 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 


01 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary _- 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions-. -- ; 
Positions other than permanent-.- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base -- 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services___- 
Travel__ 
Transport ition of things 
Communication services 
Penalty mail cost_ rhe 
Rents and utility services______- 
Printing and reproduction - ----- 
Other contractual services_ - _- ele 
Services performed by other agencies_...- ; 
Supplies and materials_-__-_---- J 
Equipment. -__- 
se eper aw ards, ¢ 


Obligations t incurred 


1954 actual 


1955 estimate 


1956 estimate 








$4, 106 
GS-5.3 | 


$4, 135 
GS-5.3 | 





4, 714, 950 





$4, 639, 087 | 
29, 872 
17, 698 
28, 293 | 


119, 145 
10, 994 
46, 520 | 

144, 737 

327, 053 
42, 845 
75, 445 

243, 642 
76, 984 
30, 550 

1, 078 
14, 828 








5, 848, 771 | 


$4, 860, 666 
35, 594 
18, 781 


12, 803 


4, 927, 844 | 


129, 783 
12, 449 
47, 448 

270, 500 


331, 722 | 


50, 392 
101, 846 
48, 677 
89, 135 
63, 352 

1, 145 

17, 303 

6, 091, 596 





$4, 864, 828 
36, 534 
18, 351 
12, 372 


4, 932, 085 


130, 062 
12, 691 
47, 484 

282, 800 

331, 67: 
54, 964 
92, 242 
52, 074 
91, 076 
35, 721 

1,145 
18, 012 


6. 082, 034 





$3, 027 


GS-2.6 | 





$13, 579 | 
54 
350 | 

13, 983 | 
315 | 


$15, 584 | 


62 


399 | 
16, 045 | 


359 





14, 298 


16, 404 








$4, 131 





GS8-5.3 





$4, 652, 666 
29, 872 
17, 752 


28, 643 


$4, 876, 250 
35, 
18, 


13, 


843 
202 


594 | 


$4, 881, 892 
36, 534 
18, 417 
12, 811 





4, 728, 933 
119, 145 
10, 994 
46, 520 
144, 737 
327, 053 
42,845 | 
75, 445 
243, 642 
77, 299 
30, 550 
1, 078 
14, 828 


5, 863, 069 


4, 943, 
129, 
12, 
47, 
270, 


331, 


889 
783 
449 
448 
500 
14e 
50, 392 
101, 846 
48, 677 
89, 494 
63, 352 


1, 145 | 


722 | 


| 


17, 303 | 


6, 108, 000 


4, 949, 654 
130, 062 
12, 691 
47, 484 
282, 800 
331, 678 
54, 964 
92, 242 
52, 074 
91, 473 
35, 721 
1, 145 
18, 012 


6, 100, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. We will now take up the regular appropriation 
for the Railroad Retirement Board. You do have a statement? 

Mr. Ke tty. I do have a statement. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. We will insert that in the record and then have 
you give us a summary or any additional statement you care to make. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Railroad Retirement Board 
is an independent agency in the executive branch of the Federal Government. 
It administers the Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Acts, which provide a system of social insurance for railroad employees and their 
families. 

The Retirement Act provides benefits for aged and disabled railroad employees 
and their wives, and for the widows, widowers, children, and parents of deceased 
employees. The Unemployment Insurance Act provides benefits for railroad 
employees who are unemployed or sick. 

The Railroad Retirement Board is administered by three Board members 
appointed by the President, with the approval of the Senate. One member 
represents the railroads, which provide half of the funds for the retirement sys- 
tem and all of the funds for the unemployment and sickness system. Another 
member represents railroad employees, who provide the other half of the retire- 
ment system’s funds. The third member, who is the Chairman, represents 
neither railroad management nor employees, and must not be in the employment 
of, or have any interest in, either a railroad or railway employee organization. 

The benefit system which the Board administers grew out of the private- 
pension plans which were established by the railroads many years ago. These 
plans encountered financial difficulties during the depression years of the early 
1930’s, and the railway labor leaders asked Congress to establish a uniform, 
federally administered retirement system for railroad employees. Congress 
responded by enacting the first Railroad Retirement Act in June 1934. This 
law, however, was never put into operation because it was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the United States Supreme Court in May 1935. 

A second Railroad Retirement Act was passed on August 29, 1935, but its 
legality was also challenged. However, before the issue was settled in the courts, 
railroad management and labor sat down together and worked out a mutually 
satisfactory retirement plan, which became the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. 

The 1935 act set up a system of old-age and disability retirement benefits and 
nominal survivor benefits. These were carried over, for the most part, in the 
1937 law. In dddition, however, the Board was authorized to take over from 
the railroads the payment of pensions to the employees whom they had already 
retired under their own private plans. 

Major changes were made in the Retirement Act in 1946. These amendments 
greatly liberalized disability annuities, increased retirement benefits in the lower 
brackets, and established a system of monthly lump-sum survivor benefits. 

In 1948, retirement benefits were raised substantially, and in 1951 botb retire- 
ment and survivor payments were increased. The 1951 amendments, however, 
made other important changes in the Retirement Act. For one thing, they 
provided for annuities for the wives of retired employees. They also established 
a 10-year service requirement for all benefits, and provided for transferring to 
the social-security system the railroad credits of employees who retire or die with 
less than 10 years of service. The 1951 amendments also introduced a guaranty 
that the benefits for railroad employees and their families shall not be less under 
the Railroad Retirement Act than they would be if railroad employment were 
covered by the Social Security Act. Finally, they provided for reinsuring part 
of the railroad retirement benefits with the social-security system. This was done 
for the purpose of crediting the railroad system with certain savings which accrue 
to the social-security system because of not covering railroad employees. 

Amendments to the Social Security Act in 1952 and in 1954 further raised some 
of the benefits being paid under the Railroad Retirement Act. Although these 
amendments were for the purpose of improving social-security benefits, they also 
raised many railroad retirement and survivor annuities because of the provision 
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in the Railroad Retirement Act which guarantees that railroad benefits will not 
be less than comparable social-security amounts. 

The most recent changes in the Railroad Retirement Act were made on August 
31, 1954. One of them made it possible for widows without dependent children 
to draw annuities at age 60, instead of at 65. Another granted annuities to 
disabled children past age 18 and to their widowed mothers. Furthermore, the 
maximum earnings credited to railroad employees were raised from $300 to $350 a 
month. At the same time, the Railroad Retirement Tax Act was amended to 
make a similar change in the maximum monthly earnings on which employees 
and employers pay taxes. 

The other act administered by the Board—the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act—was enacted in 1938 and became effective on July 1, 1939. This law 
originally provided cash payments for railroad employees who were unemployed, 
but in 1946 it was extended to include payments for sickness, as well. It also 
authorizes the Board to operate an employment service for railroad employers and 
employees. 

mendments in 1952 and 1954 raised unemployment and sickness benefit 
amounts very substantially. Also, the amendment in the latter year changed 
the maximum taxable and creditable earnings from $300 to $350 a month, the 
same as under the railroad retirement system. 

To all intents and purposes, both the railroad retirement and the railroad 
unemployment insurance systems are self-supporting. The money for paying 
benefits and administrative costs comes from trust funds built up by taxes paid 
by the railroads and their employees. As mentioned earlier, the railroads and 
employees share equally the cost of providing retirement and survivor benefits, 
while the railroads alone finance the unemployment and sickness program. 

Railroad retirement taxes are collected by the Internal Revenue Service under 
the Railroad Retirement Tax Act. The rate of tax, which applies to employers 
and employees alike, progressed from 2% percent in 1937, when taxes first became 
payable, to 6% percent in 1952. Until July 1954, this rate applied to employee 
earnings up to $300 a month, but since that time earnings up to $350 a month 
have been taxed. 

The railroad retirement system is financed on a level-cost, actuarial-reserve 
basis. That is, the tax rate prescribed by the law, which is now a combined rate 
of 12% percent, is intended to be just sufficient to support indefinitely the scale 
of benefits provided. On this principle, a large reserve is necessarily built up in 
the early years of the system, when benefits are lower than taxes. Eventually, 
when benefits exceed taxes, the reserve should be large enough so that the interest 
it earns will make up the difference. 

Funds in the railroad retirement account not needed immediately for benefit 
payments or administration are invested in 3-percent Treasury notes. The 
interest earned on these notes is added to the reserve in the railroad retirement 
account. 

The contributions paid by employers under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act are collected directly by the Board. Under this law, the contribu- 
tions so collected are permanently appropriated to the Board for the payment 
of benefits and for the administration of the system. 

From July 1939, when contributions first became payable, until 1948, the con- 
tribution rate was 3 percent on employee earnings up to $300 a month. In the 
latter year, the rate was placed on a sliding scale ranging from one-half to 3 per- 
cent, depending upon the balance in the trust fund, which is known as the railroad 
unemployment insurance account, 

The extent of the Board’s operations under the retirement system is indicated 
by the following figures: 

At the end of December 1954, some 586,000 persons were being paid monthly 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. These included 300,000 retired 
employees, 103,000 wives of retired employees, and 183,000 widows, children, and 
parents of deceased employees. Payments were being made at the rate of about 
$550 million a year. hese figures represent an increase during the year of some 
10,000 beneficiaries and $35 million in benefits. At the end of December, rail- 
road retirement taxes were being collected from employers and employees at the 
rate of about $625 million a year, 

In addition to the benefit activities described, the Board maintains records of 
wages and service of over 9,400,000 persons who have worked in the railroad 
industry at some time since 1937. During 1954, service and earnings were 
recorded for nearly 2 million employees. The railroad industry, as covered by the 
Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts, includes all 
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railroad, express, and sleeping-car companies subject to part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, companies affiliated with such carriers, and certain railroad 
associations. 

The Board’s appropriation request for funds to administer the railroad retire- 
ment system is not a request for an appropriation from general funds of the 
Treasury. Rather it is a request to transfer money from one trust fund to another, 
and, as such, has no effect on the total amount of the Federal budget. 

Our request is for $6,100,000 for administering the railroad retirement system 
in fiscal year 1956 and for a supplemental appropriation of $256,000 for fiscal 
year 1955. Both amounts, or course, are to be derived from the railroad retire- 
ment account. 

The supplemental request for 1955 was made necessary by legislation enacted 
by the last Congress which increased both our recurring and nonrecurring work- 
loads under the Railroad Retirement Act and provided Federal group life insur- 
ance for our employees. We are able to absorb all of the additional costs except 
those arising from the nonrecurring workload. This consists primarily of two 
elements. ne is the awarding of some 25,000 annuities to widows who became 
eligible because of the reduction in the age requirement from 65 to 60. This 
change was made by Public Law 763. The second involved adjusting about 
115,000 annuities under the minimum-benefit provisions. This was made 
necessary by the enactment of Public Law 761, which raised social-security 
benefits. 

It should be noted that the supplemental request of $256,000 is $163,000 less 
than our original estimate of $419,000. We have been able to make this reduction 
mostly because we achieved greater efficiency than expected in processing the 
nonrecurring workload. 

Our request of $6,100,000 for 1956 is $264,000 less than our estimated expendi- 
tures in 1955, including the supplemental request, and less than for any year 
since 1951. These decreases are occurring despite complexities which have been 
introduced into the claims-adjudication process by recent amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act, and despite the normal increases in claims loads which 
can be expected each year until the retirement system reaches maturity some 
years hence. 

The ratio of administrative costs to benefit payments has been steadily declining 
over the years and has now reached a very low point. Last year, 1954, it cost 
only 1.13 cents to pay $1 of benefits; in 1956, it is estimated that the cost will be 
only 1.04 cents. 

The reduction in this ratio is a further indication of the Board’s achievements 
in increasing the efficiency and economy of its operations. Since the 2 groups 
which pay the entire cost of maintaining the system—that is, railroad manage- 
ment and railroad labor—are represented on the 3-member Board, the Board has 
every incentive for administering its programs in the most economical manner. 

The Board is constantly studying all its activities with a view toward achieving 
economy through greater efficiency and elimination of marginal operations. 
Improvements in internal procedures, and in the information and assistance made 
available to applicants and potential applicants, have helped to simplify and 
expedite the adjudication and payment of claims. Staffing requirements and the 
flow of work of the various offices are under constant scrutiny. 

One very important operational change made within the past year or so is 
worthy of special attention at this time. This is the transfer of the disbursing 
functions from the Treasury Department to the Board, which came about as a 
result of a study made at the request of the staff of this committee. The study 
was conducted jointly by the staff of this committee, the Treasury Department, 
and the General Accounting Office. 

The transfer of the disbursing operation with respect to railroad retirement 
benefit payments, and the integration of it with existing accounting and certifi- 
cation work, have resulted in substantial savings. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has now authorized the extension of this checkwriting function to the preparation 
of administrative expense checks. 

The Board has always been ready to cooperate to the fullest extent with survey 
and inspections made by such agencies as the General Accounting Office, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Civil Service Commission, and the General Services 
Administration. The results of such surveys have always been commendatory 
to the Board. 

We have submitted budget justifications for 1956 which break down our 
retirement operations into six major activities. Each has been related to basic 
work-measurement units and converted in terms of cost per unit and units per 
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man-year. Also, included are tabular and narrative discussions explaining the 
various activities. 

In addition to Mr. Squire, the management member, and Mr. Harper, the 
labor member of the Board, I have with me Mr. Frank J. McKenna, the Chief 
Executive Officer, and Mr. Michael Rudisin, the Director of Fiscal Accounts, 
who are prepared to answer any questions which the members of the committee 
may wish to ask. The Board’s budget officer, Mr. George Pusack, is not present 
due to illness. 


EXPLANATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Fernanpez. For the benefit of the new members present, 
perhaps you might give us a very brief summary of the railroad 
retirement system and its administration. 

Mr. Ketiy. As you know, we administer two acts, the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The Railroad Retirement Act is supported by a payroll tax on the 
employees up to the first $350 per month, and their rate is 6.25 percent. 
This is matched by a tax oa the railroads and the total received from 
the 2 amounts is 12.5 percent of the payroll up to $350 a month. 

The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act is supported entirely 
by the tax on the carriers. The funds at the present time in the 
railroad retirement trust fund are increasing, but that is due, of course, 
to the fact that the heavy load has not yet been reached. We are 
increasing, as the years go on, the number of annuitants and the 
amount required to meet the payments. 

At the present time the actuaries figure it will cost, projected into 
the future, 13.43 percent. However, we do not feel that ee than 1 
percent is a dangerous situation unless, of course, there are some 
future large demands upon the funds without any increase in revenue. 


TRANSFER OF DISBURSING FUNCTIONS 


We have been able to make a number of savings this past year. 
We are writing our own checks for the beneficiaries under the retire- 
ment fund; we are also writing our own checks for administrative 
costs and for travel. I do not know how far along we have gotten 
with it, but we have approval for the writing of the checks for un- 
employment insurance in the various regional offices. 

Mr. Fernanpez. How is that progressing? 

Mr. McKenna. We started out by writing our own retirement 
benefit payroll checks; then we absorbed the costs of writing our 
administrative payroll and our administrative expense checks. We 
had formerly been paying the Treasury Disbursing Office the unit 
cost for each of those checks. We are now conducting studies at 
three of our regional offices to determine whether or not the integra- 
tion of the checkwriting operation in connection with our unemploy- 
ment insurance operations can be accomplished with greater economy 
to the Government than is presently being accomplished through the 
Disbursing Office of the Treasury. Until we are further along on 
that, it would be difficult to say whether or not we will be willing to 
take on the job of writing those checks. Obviously there is no 
advantage to be gained if the Government is not going to profit 
somewhere along the line. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You are speaking of unemployment benefit 
checks? 


Se ee a ee le 
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Mr. McKenna. That is right. 

Mr. Ke.ty. I might further add that we feel a little proud of the 
fact that in this checkwriting operation, which we put in effect a year 
ago last January, we accomplished enough savings to absorb our 
increase in workloads which was forced upon us. 

Mr. McKenna. There is a very interesting sidelight on the writing 
of the administrative checks. I talked to our disbursing officer who 
noticed that one of the equipment companies was billing on the first 
of the second month instead of the first of the month following the 
month of delivery. He called the jobber and suggested that he bill 
us on the first of the month immediately following the month the equip- 
ment was delivered and the jobber made the remark they were willing 
to do so, but it was a very strange experience for the Government to 
be paying its bills on time. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The amounts you are justifying here this morning 
are all for administrative expenses? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And not for the payment of any benefits? 

Mr. McKenna. No; the benefit payments are based upon a perma- 
nent indefinite-type appropriation of tax collections. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. And the administrative expenses all come out of 
the trust fund. 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, sir. 


ITEMIZATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. FerNnanvez. In your table 1, I notice you have a reduction of 


15 in the total number of employees. Is not that intended to be an 
increase? 

Mr. McKenna. All of those arithmetical symbols should be pluses 
instead of minuses. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. We will put that table in the record after it is 
corrected. 


58736—55——24 





Amounts available for obligation: Limitation or estimate 
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TABLE 1.—Salaries and expenses, Railroad Retirement Board (trust fund)— 
itemization of estimates 


(obligations incurred) 


OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITIES 


. Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings 

. Processing and certification for payment of initial claims _- 
3. Monthly recertification and payment of awarded claims- -- 
. Hearings and appeals 

. Actuarial services, ................. sda shhh bend oven 
3. General administration 


Estimate, | Estimate, 


1955 


$6, 108,000 | $6, 100, 000 | 


508, 271 
4, 067, 107 
767, 306 
37, 773 
151, 402 
576, 141 


1956 


547, 081 

4, 032, 445 
743, 861 
37, 773 
151, 129 
587, 711 


Increase (+) 


or 
decrease (—) 


— $8, 000 


+38, 810 
—34, 662 
—23, 445 


+11, 570 


Total obligations incurred 6, 108, 000 


6, 100, 000 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 





Total number of permanent positions 1, 246 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all positions 

Number of employees at end of year 


1, 261 | 

13 
1, 197 
1, 188 








Average salary and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 


$4, 126 
Average grade 


GS-5.3 








01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Payment above basic rates 


$4, 881, 892 
36, 534 | 
18, 417 
12, 811 


4, 949, 654 
130, 062 
12, 691 
47, 484 | 
282, 800 
331, 678 
54, 964 
92, 242 
52, 074 
91, 473 
35, 721 
1, 145 | 
18, 012 


—426 
—391 
+5, 765 
+279 
+242 
+36 
+12, 300 
—44 

+4, 572 
—9, 604 
+3, 397 
+1, 979 
—27, 631 


+709 


—8, 000 


Total personal services 

Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 

Penalty mail costs 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations incurred 








6, 100, 000 








MAINTENANCE OF ACCOUNTS OF EMPLOYEE EARNINGS 


Mr. Fernanpez. You are asking for an increase of $38,810 for 
maintenance of accounts of employee earnings. Will you tell us 
something about that? 

Mr. McKenna. The maintenance of accounts of employee earnings 
is, of course, the handling of reports submitted by employers of the 
wages of employees and also involves the identification of the em- 
ployee with his correct social security account number when he comes 
into the railroad industry for the first time. 

The increase is largely attributable to the special project which 
will come up about once every 10 years. It entails the mechanical 
removal of approximately 2.5 million accounts that have had no 
activity for 10 years, 1945 through 1954, as well as the work inci- 
dental to the processing of registration forms for newly hired em- 
ployees. By identifying the accounts and removing them from the 
active file, in the long run will make for simplification of the work 
process. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Frernanpez. For general administration, you are asking an 
increase of $11,570. Tell us about that. 

Mr. McKenna. The increase of 3.3 man-years in general adminis- 
tration is attributable principally to the projection to a full year of 
positions filled for only a portion of the year 1954. Those are princi- 
pally in the Office of Administrative Planning and Analysis and the 
Office of the Director of Personnel. We have had several positions 
vacant during a major portion of this year, which we should but were 
unable to fill. We anticipate we will be able to find the proper people 
for those jobs in the coming year. 


REDUCTION IN TOTAL BUDGET 


Mr. Fernanpez. Notwithstanding those necessary increases, your 
net request is $8,000 less than was appropriated for 1955. 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FerNanpeEz. I think you ought to be commended for taking 
care of this trust fund so well. As a matter of fact, the net decrease, 
if this supplemental is allowed, will be considerably more than that, 
by about $256,000. 

Mr. McKenna. By the amount of the supplemental; yes. 


WORKLOAD INCREASED BY NEW LEGISLATION 


Mr. FerNanDeEz. Will you tell us briefly the requirements with re- 
spect to the new workload that was added by reason of the amend- 
ments of the Social Security Act and the Railroad Retirement Act in 
1954? 

Mr. McKenna. There were three laws enacted in the last Congress 
that had the effect of increasing the Board’s nonrecurring workload. 
One was the repeal of the dual-benefit provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act in June 1954, which resulted in the restoration of reductions 
of approximately 36,000 employee-annuitant cases. 

Then the amendment to the Social Security Act required the adjust- 
ment of approximately 115,000 cases under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, because the amounts of benefits in those cases are determined 
under a minimum-benefit provision which requires that in no case 
shall the benefit under the Railroad Retirement Act be less than under 
the Social Security Act. 

Mr. FerNanpEz. You are reading from the summary in the justifi- 
cations. I notice you have 3 pages of those, which appear to be a very 
succinct summarization of the additional work required and also of the 
changes that were made. To save time, we will put those in the record; 
also the summary of requirements on page 7, the last paragraph on 
page 11 and the first paragraph on page 12; also pages 36 to 40 of the 
justifications, which give a summary of the changes in all of those 1954 
amendments. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


EFFECT OF LEGISLATIVE CHANGES ON WORKLOADS 


Legislation recently enacted by Congress has had a pronounced effect on the 
workloads and budgetary requirements of the Board. 
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Public Law 398, approved June 16, 1954, amended the Railroad Retirement Act 
by repealing the dual-benefit provision. Under the dual-benefit provision, 
railroad retirement annuities based on some service before 1937 had been subject 
to reduction since November 1951 if the employee qualified for an old-age benefit 
under the Social Security Act. The amendment which repealed this provision 
was made retroactive to November 1951, thus resulting in the restoration of the 
reductions to the employees or to their eligible survivors in approximately 36,000 
cases. 

Public Law 761, approved September 1, 1954, which increased social-security 
benefits, required the adjustment of approximately 115,000 cases under the mini- 
mum benefit provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Public Law 746, approved August 31, 1954, among other changes, lowered 
eligibility requirements for widows’ benefits by providing for entitlement to bene- 
fits at age 60 rather than age 65, and provided that service after age 65 may now 
be disregarded if this will result in a higher annuity. Approximately 25,000 
widows aged 60 to 64 became immediately eligible for benefits. With respect to 
service after age 65, it is estimated that approximately 10,000 annuitants will 
apply for a recomputation of benefits. 

In addition to the nonrecurring work of adjusting 36,000 dual-benefit cases, 
adjusting 115,000 social-security-minimum cases, and processing 25,000 widows’ 
applications and 10,000 service-after-65 cases, the Board is confronted also with 
increased recurring workloads as a result of the amendments. Widows aged 60 
through 64 formerly receiving lump-sum payments now will file claims for monthly 
benefits. This will increase costs for the reason that claims for monthly benefits 
are more complex to adjudicate initially and, of course, must be certified monthly 
thereafter. Allowances also now must be made for the new treatment of service 
after 65, the exclusion of low years of earnings in the certification of survivor 
benefit computations, changes in the disability work clauses, provision for waiver 
of annuities, and other changes. 

Public Law 746 also made changes in the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act by establishing a higher benefit-rate schedule, and by providing that the 
benefit rate for any employee will not be less than half of his regular daily rate of 
pay for his last railroad job in the base year up to a maximum rate of $8.50. 

A detailed outline of the provisions of the amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment and Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts is contained in another section 
of this document. 


Summary of requirements 


The $6,100,000 requested by the Board to cover the retirement administrative 
expenses for fiscal year 1956 compares as follows with requirements for prior years. 
] ae 


| 1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


CI aidan a6 A od di wodidee jb ddd eee eduddbiidudc cl $5, 863, 069 | $6, 108, 000 $6, 100, 000 
Unobligated balance ae ee --| 343, 931 | ; | de 


Appropriation or estimate 6, 207, 000 6, 108, 000 6, 100, 000 
Estimate of supplemental appropriation required in 1955_----- 419, 000 


ne EA 01.6 dk bok ties oceania et torrential 6, 207, 000 | 6, 527, 000 6, 100, 000 





The Board’s performance in 1954 of absorbing penalty mail costs of approxi- 
mately $227,000, and in addition, realizing a savings of $344,000 maintains its 
record of achievement in increasing the efficiency and economy of operations 
year by year. 

In fiscal year 1955 the Board is scheduled to absorb all of the recurring increases 
in administrative costs resulting from the amendments amounting to approxi- 
mately $215,000, $23,000 of the nonrecurring costs, and employer life-insurance 
contributions of $13,000. However, the nonrecurring workloads resulting from 
the amendments are of such proportions, that a supplemental appropriation of 
$419,000 will be required in fiseal year 1955. 

In fiscal year 1956, the Board has based its appropriation estimate of $6,100,000 
on the anticipation that the cost per recurring unit of work will be lower than in 
1955. Notwithstanding the additional complexities introduced into the claims 
adjudication process by the recent amendments, and the normal increase in claims 
loads which can be expected until the retirement system reaches maturity some 
years hence, the 1956 appropriation request is lower than the amounts appro- 
priated for any fiscal year since 1951. 
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(The material on pages 11 and 12 referred to is as follows:) 


It is estimated that it will require $486,000 to handle the nonrecurring work 
of adjusting 36,000 dual-benefit cases, adjusting 115,000 social-security-minimum 
cases, and processing 25,000 widows’ applications and 10,000 service-after-65 
cases. Of the $486,000 required to handle this nonrecurring work, $38,000 of 
the costs were incurred in 1954, and $29,000 of the cost will be absorbed within 
the limits of the $6,108,000 presently available for fiscal year 1955, leaving 
$419,000 to be covered by a supplemental appropriation. 

In addition to the nonrecurring work, the Board is confronted also with in- 
creased recurring workloads as a result of the amendments. Increases in the 
cost of handling recurring workloads estimated at $215,000 for 1955 also are 
scheduled to be absorbed within the limits of the present appropriation of 
$6,108,000. Increases in recurring work are brought about in a number of ways: 
(a) Widows aged 60 through 65 formerly receiving lump-sum payments now will 
file claims for monthly benefits. This will increase costs for the reason that 
claims for monthly benefits are more complex to adjudicate initially and, of 
course, must be certified monthly thereafter, and policed for continuing 
eligibility until attainment of age 65. (b) Adjudicative processes must now 
provide for the elimination of service after age 65, if this will result in a higher 
annuity. (c) The more complex social-security formula resulting from the 
1954 amendments to the Social Security Act also adds to the work of the Board, 
because of the additional computations and certifications required in applying 
the minimum guaranty provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. For example, 
the revised social-security formula provides initially for the elimination of up to 
4 low years of earnings if this will result in a higher benefit rate. (d) Changes 
in the disability work clause, provision for waiver of annuities, and other revisions 
of the acts also add to the administrative costs of the Board. A detailed outline 
of the provisions of the amendments to the acts is contained in another section 
of this document. 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF 1954 AMENDMENTS 


Public Law 746, approved August 31, 1954, provided for substantial increases 
in unemployment and sickness benefits under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, made several important changes affecting retirement and survivor 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act, and raised the taxable earnings base 
under both systems. Publie Law 398, approved June 16, 1954, also amended the 
Railroad Retirement Act by repealing the dual-benefit provision in section 3 (b). 


Taxing provisions 

The Railroad Retirement Tax Act was amended by raising the maximum 
taxable earnings from $300 to $350 a month. There was no change in the railroad 
retirement tax rate, which remains at 6% percent for employers and employees 
alike. A similar change was made in the taxing provisions of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. These taxes, however, are paid by employers only. 
The $350 ceiling is effective on earnings for July 1, 1954, and after. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT AMENDMENTS 


The major changes in the retirement and survivor benefit system, most of which 
are effective September 1, 1954, are summarized below: 


Survivor annuities at age 60 

A widow, dependent widower, or parent may now qualify for a survivor annuity 
at age 60 rather than at 65 as before. This liberalization recognizes that elderly 
persons, particularly women, find it difficult to get employment after age 60. 
As many as 25,000 widows, dependent widowers, and parents between the ages of 
60 and 65 were eligible immediately for survivor annuities averaging $40 a month. 


Disabled children past 18 


A survivor annuity may now be paid to a child over age 18, and to its mother, 
if the child became totally and permanently disabled before age 18. Under the 
old law, the annuity to a widowed mother under age 65 was discontinued as soon 
as her youngest child became 18, and no child 18 or older was eligible. 


Full benefits to survivors drawing retirement annuities 


The restriction against a widow, dependent widower, or parent drawing the 
full amounts of both a monthly railroad survivor annuity and a railroed retirement 
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annuity based on his or her own railroad earnings has been removed. Formerly, 
the survivor annuity was reduced by the amount of the retirement benefit, and 
frequently it was eliminated completely. Those widows whose survivor annuities 
had been eliminated altogether had their benefits restored. The new provision 
does not eliminate deductions made on account of any benefit for which the 
widow, widower, or parent qualifies under the Social Security Act. 


Benefit to child not in school 


The amendments removed the provision which required that a child’s survivor 
annuity be withheld for any month in which the child did not attend school 
regularly after reaching age 16, 


New work clause for disability annuitants 


The disability retirement provisions were amended by substituting a straight 
monthly earnings test for the previous 6-consecutive-months earnings test. 
Under this amendment, if a disability annuitant under age 65 earns more than 
$100 in any 1 month, his annuity would not be paid for that month. Of course, 
the annuitant may be required to furnish proof from time to time that he is still 
disabled. Any annuity terminated under the old provision could be reinstated 
as of September 1, 1954, if the employee was still disabled. 


Earnings after age 65 may be disregarded 


An employee’s earnings after age 65 may now be disregarded when his annuity 
is computed if this will result in a higher benefit. Before the amendments, all 
compensation earned by an employee, including that earned after age 65, had to 
be used in figuring his annuity. Even though the employee’s earnings after 
age 65 are excluded in computing the higher annuity under the new law, his 
years of service after 65 are still counted. Of the 100,000 annuitants on the rolls 
who have service after age 65, about 7,500 may benefit under this new provision. 

The new provision is retroactive to November 1951, when service and earnings 
after age 65 became creditable toward annuities. Empleyees whose annuities 
can be raised under the amendment must file applications with the Board. 


Waiver of annuity 


A beneficiary is permitted to waive all or part of his retirement annuity or 
pension if he wishes to do so. The purpose of this provision is to enable the bene- 
ficiary to meet tle income requirements for a Veterans’ Administration benefit. 
The waiver may be revoked at any time, but the amounts deducted while the 
waiver was in effect will not be refunded. A waiver by a retired employee will 
not affect the amount of the wife’s annuity. 


Higher earnings creditable 


Beginning with July 1, 1954, earnings are credited up to $350 a month, instead 
of $300. As a result, somewhat higher retirement and survivor benefits will be 
payable. For example, after 1 year the maximum retirement annuity will be 
$166.29, and after 5 years, $169.05, as against the former maximum of $165.60. 
(Of course, after 1966, when more than 30 years of service can be counted, the 
maximum will gradually become higher.) 


Repeal of restriction on dual benefits 


Public Law 398, approved June 16, 1954, amended the Railroad Retirement 
Act by repealing the dual-benefit provision in section 3 (b). Under this provision, 
railroad retirement annuities based on some service before 1937 had been subject 
to reduction since November 1951 if the employee qualified for an old-age benefit 
under the Social Security Act. The amendment which repealed this provision 
was made retroactive to November 1951, thus resulting in the restoration of the 
reductions to the employees or to their eligible survivors in approximately 36,000 
cases. 

RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT AMFNDMENTS 


The new provisions of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act will cause an 
increase of about 24 percent in unemployment and sickness benefits. The 
changes in this law, all of which are effective as of July 1, 1954, are as follows: 


Higher daily benefit rates 


A higher schedule of daily benefit rates is established, ranging from $3.50 to 
$8.50. The range of the old schedule was from $3 to $7.50. The new law 
also provides that an employee’s benefit rate in any benefit year will not be less 
than half of his regular rate of pay for his last railroad job in the base year up to 
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a maximum daily benefit rate of $8.50. (The base year is the calendar vear pre- 
ceding the beginning of the benefit year. A benefit year begins each July 1.) 
This means that very few employees will be paid at a rate of less than $6, which is 
equal to $30 a week for continuous enemployment o1 sickness. The maximum 
benefits on a weekly basis are now $42.50. 


New limit on total benefits 

An employee may not receive more in either unemployment or sickness benefits 
in a benefit year than the amount of earnings credited to him in the base year. 
This limitation is in addition to the existing annual maximum of 130 times the 
daily benefit rate. 


Higher qualifying earnings requirement 


To be a qualified employee in any benefit year, an employee must now have 
earned at least $400 in the base year. To receive benefits in the current benefit 
vear, an employee must have earned at least $400 in 1953. 


Higher earnings creditable 


Farnings under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act are now creditable 
up to $350 a month. However, since this amendment is effective July 1, 1954, 
the base vear 1955 will be the first in which the maximum creditable earnings will 
be $4,200. For base year 1954, the maximum will be $3,900; and for 1953, it 
remained at $3,600. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS 


The 1954 amendments to the Social Security Act, approved September 1, 1954, 
contain provisions which have the effect of amending the Railroad Retirement 
Act in the following ways: 

Special minimum provision 

In increasing benefits under the Social Security Act, the amendments indirectly 
raised some of the retirment and survivor benefits payable under the Railroad 
Retirment Act. This is because of the special minimum provision of the latter 
act which guarantees that monthly benefits to railroad employees and their 
families may not be less than they would be if railroad service were covered by 
the Social Security Act. 

Railroad retirement and survivor benefits computed under the special minimum 
formula were raised to correspond to the higher social security benefits. Some 
others, which came under this minimum for the first time were also raised. 

Of the beneficiaries now on the Board’s rolls, about 17,000 retired employees, 
6,000 wives, and 125,000 widows, children, and parents received increases. Re- 
ductions were made in the annuities of some 11,000 wives, widows, and parents 
who are also receiving old-age benefits under the Social Security Act. The new 
rates were effective September 1, 1954. 

The new section of the Social Security Act providing that up to 4 years of low 
earnings may be disregarded if this will result in a higher benefit, of course, will 
affect the adjudication of current claims for benefits under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act subject to the minimum guaranty. 


Work limitations on survivor beneficiaries 


Beginning January 1, 1955, a survivor beneficiary under age 72 may earn as 
much as $1,200 in a taxable year (usually the calendar year) in employment for 
hire outside the railroad industry or in self-employment without losing any bene- 
fits. (A benefit must be suspended for any month in which the beneficiary does 
any work for pay in the railroad industry.) If a person earns more than that 
amount, his annuity will be suspended for 1 or more months, depending upon the 
amount of earnings and the extent of the work. Beneficiaries are required to re- 
port such earnings to the Board. 

More specifically, an annuity must be suspended for 1 month for every $80, or 
part of $80, the beneficiary earns over $1,200 in a taxable year. For example, a 
beneficiary who earns $1,201 in a year loses 1 month’s benefits; and if he earns 
$1,281, he loses 2 months’ benefits; and so on. However, a benefit cannot be sus- 
pended for any month in which the earnings did not go above $80 or, if the bene- 
ficiary is engaged in self-employment, for any month in which he did not perform 
substantial service. 


Time limit on filing applications 
Generally speaking, persons applying for either retirement. or survivor benefits 


under the Railroad Retirement Act will have 1 year after becoming eligible in 
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which to file an application without losing any payments. The full effect of this 
provision will not be felt, however, until after February 1, 1955, since the amend- 
ments provide that the retroactive beginning date may not be earlier than Febru- 
ary 1, 1954. 


WORK NECESSITATING 1955 SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Fernanprz. The work for which you ask a supplemental this 
year is nonrecurring work and no like appropriations will be required 
for 1956? 

Mr. McKenna. As a matter of fact, that work is finished and what 
we have done is to let our regular work lapse in order to get those 
payments out. The money, now, is required to pick up the regular 
work, that is the lapse, before July 1. We will definitely be current 
by July 1. 


WORKLOAD AND APPROPRIATION TRENDS SINCE 1951 


Mr. Fernanpez. Has the workload overall gone up since 1951? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, sir; it has gone up. As an illustration of that 
fact, we are now paying benefits to survivor annuitants at age 60 
rather than at age 65 which automatically entails a substantial increase 
in the workload. 

Mr. Fernanpez. It is bound to increase. 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The reason I ask that is because I noticed the 
budget request this year was even less than in 1951. 

Mr. McKenna. For example, to compare it for 1951 on employee 
applications, we received 38,310 in 1951 as compared with 50,865 in 
1954. It is estimated that in 1956 there will be approximately 49,000 
employee annuitant applications received. In 1951 we paid no bene- 
fits to the wives of retired employees. However, in 1954 we will have 
paid 15,000 widow annuitants and anticipate there will be 15,500 in 
1956. 

Then in survivor claims, in 1951 we had 56,451; in 1954, 59,026; 
and it is anticipated for 1956 that will go up to 66,700. 

So there are very substantial increases in the workloads since 1951, 
and [I might give the grand total. In 1951, receipts of all types of 
benefits under the Retirement Act were 94,761; in 1954 they were 
125,118; and it is anticipated that in 1956 this will go up to 131,200. 
So you have an increase of approximately 40,000 claims. 

Mr. Fernanpez. | think the committee again would like to com- 
mend you for your economy in the administration of this Railroad 
Retirement Act. 

Mr. McKenna. I would like to convey the committee’s apprecia- 
tion back to the employees of the Board who worked so hard on this. 

Mr. Fernanpez. [| think they deserve it. 

Also our regret in not having Mr. Pusack here. [ understand he 
has been ill. How is he getting along? 

Mr. McKenna. He had a pretty bad time of it the first few days, 
due to postoperative shock. He is getting along nicely now and is 
very much relieved to know there is no malignancy involved. He isa 
pretty valuable employee. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. | am glad to hear that. 
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HISTORY OF RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. Fogarty. This act has been in effect since 1937, has it not? 

Mr. Ketty. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. The first one was passed in 1935 and was declared 
unconstitutional? 

Mr. McKenna. No, the 1934 act was declared unconstitutional 
and 1935 was the original act which was amended by agreement in 
1937. 


OPERATION OF TRUST FUND 


Mr. Fogarty. And this trust fund is made up by contributions 
from the employees and employers? 

Mr. Keuiy. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. Or labor and management? 

Mr. Kettiy. That is right. 

Mr. Foaarry. The appropriations for all of these employees are 
paid out of the trust fund? 

Mr. Keuuiy. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are paid from these same contributions? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is correct, and from the income. 

Mr. Focartry. None of it comes from the Treasury of the United 
States? 

Mr. Kerry. None of it comes from the Treasury of the United 
States; none of it from any appropriation from the general fund. 

Mr. Focarry. Your salary is paid for by the employees working 
on the railroads, and the railroads themselves. 

Mr. Keuiy. That is correct. 

Mr. Foaarty. Because it is taken out of this trust fund. 

Mr. Ketty. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are not paid by the Government? 

Mr. Ketuiy. Not as such is usually understood. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Squire, you are the representative of manage- 
ment? 

Mr. Squire. That is correct. 

Mr. Focartry. And your pay comes out of this fund? 

Mr. Squire. The same way. 

Mr. Fogarty. Half of your pay is from the employees and half 
from the railroads? 

Mr. Squire. It comes out of the payroll tax. 

Mr. Fogarty. And, Mr. Harper, representing labor, you are paid 
the same way? 

Mr. Harper. The same way. 

Mr. Focarty. Half of it comes from the railroads and half from 
the employees? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. This Board was set up to be an independent board; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Ketity. Yes—one of the independent agencies. 

Mr. Focarry. It is independent in the full sense of the meaning of 
the word “independent’’? 

Mr. Ketiy. Very much so. 

Mr. Focarry. It was set up to administer this fund for the benefit 
of the employees and employers, and that is your job? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. To independently administer the act? 
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Mr. Ke tty. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. These funds that are being collected now are 
collected and paid into the trust fund to pay benefits to people who 
work on the railroads? 

Mr. Ke tty. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. When they reach retirement age, or become disabled, 
or to their survivors if they die? 

Mr. Ketty. That is correct. 


SCHEDULE C JOBS 


Mr. Fogarty. When you appeared before our committee a year 
ago, there was some talk about taking the 10 top men of the Board 
and putting them into the so-called schedule C jobs; is that correct? 

Mr. Ketty. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. And at the time we got into quite a discussion and 
eventually took out of the record most of the discussion that we had 
at that time. I maintained at that time, if we were going to do that, 
that we should call in the representatives of the railroad brotherhoods 
and management, because they are the ones who should be concerned 
about the administration of their funds, because the funds belong to 
them, not to you, or to me, or to the Government. . 

Mr. Ketty. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. It was pretty well the sense of the committee at 
that time that the Board should be left independent and should 
maintain its independence; but, last fall, I was notified by some of 
the brotherhoods that again the recommendation was being made 
by you that those top 10 men be put into schedule C. 

Mr. Ketty. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. And I, along with about 250 other Members of 
_ Congress, both of the House and of the Senate, from both political 
parties, contacted you and the Board by telegram or letter and, as a 
result, you then withdrew the request. 

Mr. Ketty. I withdrew the request; yes. 

Mr. Focarty. About what time was that that you withdrew the 
request? 

Mr. Ketty. Oh, I would say the latter part of October; somewhere 
along in there. 

Mr. Fogarty. At whose request did you withdraw your request? 

Mr. Ketty. I do not know as I can answer that. 

Mr. Fogarty. You do not remember, or you would rather not 
answer? 

Mr. Ketty. I would rather not answer. 

Mr. Fogarty. You do remember, though? 

Mr. Keuty. I do remember. 

Mr. Fogarty. You do remember who requested you to withdraw it. 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, but it was indirect. I would have to check. I 
just took another party’s statement, so I would rather not answer 
that until I was sure. I had to act very fast, so I did not do any 
checking at all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Did they give you a time limit to withdraw it? 

Mr. Ketuy. No. 

Mr. Foacarrty. Of a certain hour of the day, or day of the month? 
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Mr. Ketty. No. They wanted—the party that talked to me asked 
me if I could do it immediately, and I said I would. 

Mr. Fogarty. Was it a matter of hours, days, or what? 

Mr. Keuiy. Immediately, I thought it was—at once. So I called 
a meeting of the Board and asked the Board’s permission to do it. 
Mr. Harper was not present; Mr. Squire was present. It had been 
handled by Board action, so I had to have the Board action rescinded. 

Mr. Foaarty. The Board’s action was not unanimous, though, 
was it? 

Mr. Keuuy. No, it was not unanimous. 

Mr. Fogarty. What was it—2 to 1? 

Mr. Ketiy. Two to one; yes. 

Mr. Focarty. You and management against labor? 

Mr. Keuty. Yes. Mr. Harper objected to it from the beginning. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you anticipate in the future making the same 
request that those top 10 men be put under schedule C? 

Mr. Ketuy. As far as I am concerned, I have no plans on that 
subject at all. 

Mr. Focarty. One way or the other? 

Mr. Ketuy. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you remember, offhand, how many letters or 
telegrams the Board received in protest on that? 

Mr. Ketiy. There were quite a number. They were sent to a 
number of places. You see, our request had already gone to the 
Civil Service Commission and some, [ would say, went to the Civil 
Service Commission. I really do not know the number that came to 
me, but quite a few came to me. 

Mr. Focarty. And from both parties? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. Not from just one party? 

Mr. Ketty. That is right. 

Mr. Foaartry. So it seems to me it would be the consensus of 
Congress that this Board be left alone; would not you think that, 
from the tone of the letters—or would you? 

Mr. Keuuy. Certainly the majority, | would say the great majority, 
of the people who wrote me, who were Members of Congress, were 
opposed to it. I could not tell you the exact number now. I do not 
believe it would be a majority of Congress, but it was quite a number. 

Mr. Foaarty. Opposed to it? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes. 


ALLEGATION THAT 10 EMPLOYEES WERE COMMUNISTIC 


Mr. Focarty. Now, Mr. Kelly, another thing that bothered me 
last fall was in reading the newspapers I was amazed to find that an 
assistant to a United States Senator in answering some letters of 
railroad workers, or workers who were receiving retirement benefits, 
stated in his letter that a congressional committee, upon investigation 
of the Board, found that there were 10 known Communists 10 the 
employ of the Board at that time. 

Did you ever see that letter? 

Mr. Ketuiy. Not the letter; I think I saw a copy of the letter 
somewhere. 
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Mr. Focarry. It was printed and I saw a copy of it; it was printed 
in Labor. 

Mr. Ketuy. That is where I saw it. 

Mr. Focarry. It apparently was sent out to quite a number of 
people all over the country, stating that there were 10 known Com- 
munists among your employees. 

Did you ever look into it, or investigate that charge? 

: Mr. Kettiy. I do not know of any Communists who are employed 
y us. 

Mr. Focartry. Were you disturbed about that charge made in that 
letter? 

Mr. Ketty. No; I was not disturbed about it. 

Mr. Fogarty. You just passed it off. 

Mr. Ketiy. We have a very excellent security officer—I think that 
is what he is called—and anything of that nature is referred to him. 
There is an Executive order covering it and anything that comes 
within the purview of that would be referred to him. 

I do not know of any Communists that are employed now by the 
Board. 

Mr. Focarty. You never received a copy of that letter, then; is 
that right? 

Mr. Ketty. I never officially received a copy of the letter; no. 
As I say, I think it was in Labor and I may have seen a copy sub- 
mitted to me by Mr. Harper, and I would not be surprised if I had it 
somewhere in my files. I am not sure about that last statement. 
It seems to me, though, I have some recollection of it. 

Mr. Fogarty. The Board did not take any action one way or the 
other on that letter? 

Mr. Ketrty. No. We discussed it and decided in view of the fact 
matters of that kind had been handled by our security officer—and 
I thought he had been doing a pretty good job and we had supported 
him on his recommendations whenever he made them—that we would 
leave the matter as it was and pay no attention to that letter. 

Mr. Focarty. What about the fellow who received that letter out 
in Illinois or Indiana, or wherever he was, who is receiving retirement 
benefits from this fund and it is said in the letter—directly, not 
indirectly—there are 10 known Communists employed by the Board. 
How do you think he felt? 

Mr. Ketty. I would not know. Of course he did not get that 
letter from the Board; it was nothing official. 

Mr. Foacarty. Well, he is one of the beneficiaries for which you 
have the responsible job to administer the fund. 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. I would think a charge like that would bring some 
answer from the Board itself to satisfy some of those individuals as 
to whether the charge was true or false. 

Mr. Ketiy. Well the charge was not made directly to the Board. 

Mr. Fogarty. The charge I read was made directly to the bene- 
ficiary of this trust fund which you are charged with helping to 
administer. 

Mr. Ketuy. Well I think we have acted correctly in it, Mr. Fogarty. 
I do not see what good purpose could have been served by raising a 
furor when there was no specific charge made against any person 
and we had a thoroughgoing security officer who handled the matter, 
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and all matters of that nature, in a very excellent manner. I do not 
see any reason why we should bother any further about statements 
like that. I get a lot of letters—— 

Mr. Foaarty. But this letter came from an assistant to a United 
States Senator; the answer was being made for the Senator by this 
assistant. It was not from some crackpot, from some remote place 
in the country that was not known; but this person was supposed to 
be a responsible person, I would think, if he was on the roll of the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. Keury. Well I do not think that the Board should have—I 
do not know where I could have made any more thorough investi- 
gation than had already been made. I do not know what he was 
referring to, or who he was referring to. No specific charges were 
ever made; no names were ever mentioned. 

Mr. Focarty. Was the letter turned over to the district attorney 
or the FBI to investigate? 

Mr. Keuty. I think it was; yes. 

Mr. Focarty. By the Board? 

Mr. Kewtiy. No; by one of the Board members, I believe. Mr. 
Harper, I believe, did it. 

Mr. Fogarty. As an individual member of the Board. 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Against the Board’s consent; not with the Board’s 
consent? 

Mr. Ketuiy. We discussed it thoroughly and the Board decided—I 
remember making the statement, I think, ‘““‘We have a perfectly 
capable security officer and unless he brings something to our atten- 
tion that needs Board action, I do not see any reason why we should 
make a big furor about it.” And I think thereafter I received a copy 
of a letter Mr. Harper wrote personally to the head of the FBI. 

Mr. Focartry. Did you know the person who wrote the letter? 

Mr. Ke tty. I have never met him; no. I have talked to him on the 
telephone only; I never met him personally. 

Mr. Foaartry. You talked to him about the charge he made? 

Mr. Keutiy. No; 1 never talked to him about that. 

Mr. Fogarty. About other matters? 

Mr. Ketiy. About other matters. I would not know him if I 
saw him. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you know him to be responsible? 

Mr. Ketuty. I know the Senator he works for. That Senator is a 
very responsible person. 

Mr. Fogarty. I agree with you; I know him very well. I am 
thinking about his employee, or assistant. 

Mr. Ketuy. I’m sure I do not know much about him. 

Mr. Fogarty. You do not know much about him? 

Mr. Ketuiy. No; except he works there, as I have asked for him 
when I called up. 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not know; maybe I could pass it off that lightly, 
as you have; but it does not seem to me, if I were in your position, 
that I could. 

Mr. Keuuy. You believe, Mr. Fogarty, that there are Communists 
working for our Board? 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not know; I hope not; but if there was any in- 
dication at all that there was any credence to the person’s charge, at 
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leasi 1t seems to me I would want to be doubly sure and ask that those 
charges be fully investigated by the district attorney or by the FBI, 
just to satisfy myself. It seems to me that is how I would feel about 
it personally, not knowing the background of every single individual 
under my jurisdiction. And if I had any faith in the person who wrote 
the letter, if I thought he was a responsible person and he wrote such a 
letter, I certainly would have had the charges investigated. Of course 
if I did not have any faith in him and thought there was something 
wrong with him, or it was indicated he was doing it with some ulterior 
motive, then maybe I would not pay much attention to it. 

Mr. Lanuam. May I ask at that point if that letter was written on 
the Senator’s stationery? 

Mr. Ketty. I am not sure; I did not see the original letter. 

Mr. Fogarty. I saw a copy of it in the paper called Labor last fall. 

Mr. Lanuam. I did not see it. 

Mr. Ketty. I saw the copy in Labor, and I think I have another 
copy. 

Mir Denton. To whom did he write the letter? 

Mr. Fogarty. One of the beneficiaries of this fund and several 
others—I do not know how many. It went out all over the country 
and he made the specific charge in it that a congressional committee 
report charged or stated that there were 10 known Communists in 
the employment of the Board. He was bringing it to the attention 
of those particular people. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR INDIANS 


Now you have in times past paid unemployment compensation to 
some Indians in the Southwest. 

Mr. Ketuy. The railroads have hired them and, when they are laid 
off and have no work, they become beneficiaries under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

Mr. Fogarty. Has the Board made any determinations recently 
about whether or not those Navaho Indians were eligible to collect 
unemployment compensation? 

Mr. Keuuiy. There is a peculiar situation with reference to the 
Navahos. They come from the reservations; if they do not come 
from the reservations, this question you raise does not concern them at 
all, because thay are treated the same as any other individual. 

When it came to the Ist of July last year, the Navahos who had 
gone back on the reservation, if they were unemployed, might possibly 
have become eligible for benefits. However, they are hard to reach, 
hard to track by name. It is a funny thing—you cannot find out 
whether this fellow is available for work, or not. They have removed 
themselves, really, from the labor market, and there is a good legal 
question involved which we do not want to test if we can avoid it. 
But in order to handle the situation, we voted not to take applications 
on those Indians. I might personally say I talked to the head of the 
Maintenance of Way Brotherhood and he approved the action we 
took in this regard. I went down personally and presented the situa- 
tion to the people there. And I found everybody around that part 
of the country was very much in favor of the action we took. 

The actual effect of our action was this: These Indians went out 
and worked in the carrot fields, worked in‘the vegetable fields, helped 
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on roads, and worked on building schools. And a lot of them were 
self-employed, had their own trucks and were working on their own 
small flocks, and they were doing the work they always do. But 
when the snow comes, when winter comes, they have no work and 
there is hardly anything they can do. So, beginning the Ist of 
December, we reversed our action and started to take claims. The 
effect of it was these Indians working during the workable weather, 
were not under the act. Under the amendments, the most any of 
them would have received would have been, I think, maybe 70 days 
or 75 days unemployment compensation. That is the most. Others 
would have received, I would say, approximately 30 to 35 days. To 
get that money in July when there was work available would not 
have helped them; they would have had nothing for the rest of the 
vear if we paid it to them then. We voted to rescind our action and 
take their claims and, beginning December 1, we did so. 

Mr. Fogarty. Just what was the regulation of the Board on that; 
how did you change it? 

Mr. Ketiy. We voted to send a note to our special agents, these 
Indian traders who take the claims—they are our special claims agents 
and take claims throughout the reservation—we voted to instruct 
them to suspend taking claims until this legal question was settled. 
It has not been settled, and I do not expect to settle it if we can avoid it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Would you say that was a change of the law, or not? 

Mr. Ketty. No, not a change of the law. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you call it? 

Mr. Ketty. I say really the law is plain. There have been a lot 
of court decisions where an employee has removed himself from the 
labor market, that he has no claim. And there is a grave question 
in my opinion, and something that ought to be settled, if there is 
any objection to the way we handled this matter. J do not want to 
suspend their payments and cut them off entirely. I think the way 
we handled it was not only good for them, but was good for the Board 
and good for the country around there, the merchants’ group and 
all. I talked to merchants around Gallup and all through that 
country and I found them all favorable to it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Tell us what was the outcome. 

Mr. Ketty. The outcome was to suspend taking claims from the 
Ist of July to the 1st of December. The ist of July we decided we 
would suspend taking any claims, and the reason for it back in my 
mind was to make a further study of the legal question of whether or 
not they had removed themselves from the labor market by going 
back in the reservation where there is no possibility to check them. 
It is a hard job even to find out where they are, sometimes. 

Mr. Focarty. And from the date of suspension, July 1, to Decem- 
ber 1, did the railroads recruit new Indian workers in that time? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes. 

Mr. Foaarty. They did. 

Mr. Ke tty. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Notwithstanding the suspension, they still went on 
and recruited the same type of workers that you had voted to suspend 
from making applications? 

Mr. Ketty. No. Their application is an entirely different thing. 
We voted to suspend taking their applications for benefits. The 
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railroads, in recruiting them hired them to go to work. I was out 
there in November and I saw at least two trainloads go out. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is what I cannot understand. If you have a 
situation out there where these people are difficult to find, to follow 
up, and all that, that is certainly a good way to exploit a group of 
Americans, to go in and hire them after you have suspended their 
right to these benefits. I think that is real exploitation. 

Mr. Keuty. I certainly do not agree with you. If you knew how 
eager these Indians were for railroad employment, you would not 
say that. They are very eager for it. They stand around and if 
you ask the Indian trader to send in 20, you will have 30 or 40 people, 
and, if a fellow does not show up, they will always have extra people. 

Mr. Focarry. Then they will be laid off and find they won’t be 
eligible for the unemployment benefit part of the system. You can 
still do the same thing you did before. You can suspend taking 
applications for 6 months to a year, on some pretext or other, that 
they have removed themselves from the labor market, and they cannot 
get any benefits. 

Mr. Ketuy. I do not see that that is “on a pretext.’’ There might 
be a request and we have not had a request from them, if they want 
a reversal of it. 

However, we have the responsibility and I think we have exercised 
the responsibility fairly and I think we interpreted the law governing 
this properly, without a court decision, as far as we could go. And I 
think in voting to rescind our action and go ahead and take their 
claims it was perfectly proper. 

Mr. Fogarty. What have you done about getting court action, or 
getting a decision? 

Mr. Ketuy. You see, when we suspended the payments in July, 
if anybody wanted to test it, they would have brought action. They 
did not; so when December Ist came around and I had been down there 
and I knew by that time the work would be over; the vegetable fields 
would be cleared, or they could not do anything because they had a 
frost and would have to quit working out in the open on the roads, 
schools and other places where the Indians are employed, we went 
ahead and rescinded our action. 

Mr. Focarry. On the basis you could not find them because of 
name trouble, and they were working other places; but, at the same 
time, railroad management could go into those reservations and recruit 
workers. 

Mr. Ketuy. That is not the way they do it. They ask our Gallup 
office, in the case of one of the railroads, or two of them, and in the 
case of another one they have their own man up there at the other 
end of the reservation, and they ask for a certain number. Then it 
is up to these people they ask to contact the special claims agent, or 
the Indian traders, rather, in this instance, because they might not 
all be special claims agents whom they would contact, and they then 
furnish the number of workers required—more than the number 
required, usually, so that in case anybody fails to show up or shows up 
in a condition that he is unable to work, an extra could be employed. 
That is an entirely different matter. 

Mr. Foacarrty. It may be entirely different, but it seems to me—— 

Mr. Ke tty. I do not think it is exploitation. 
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Mr. Fogarty. But at the same time it would have some connec- 
tion, with me, when you make the decision that these people, because 
of a similarity of names, are difficult to track down and find, whether 
they are eligible or not, and then, because of the difficulty in names, 
you cannot find them in a search of that kind, and then you declare, 
because you cannot find them, that you are going to suspend their 
applications for benefits. 

Mr. Ketuiy. There is a lot more involved than that. These men 
go back to the same work they have done, in some cases, for centuries, 
taking care of flocks, or fields, or whatever they do. There is a ques- 
tion of whether they are available for employment, or not. There are 
a lot of legal questions involved in the thing. 

I do not want to be responsible for depriving those Indians of any- 
thing and I think the action we took was very, very helpful to them, 
as well as to the community as a whole down there. I have talked to 
a number of people about it who were interested, as vitally interested 
as the Board 


ELIGIBILITY OF PUERTO RICANS AND MEXICANS 


Mr. Focarty. Have you done anything similar to that to any 
other group of workers? 

Mr. Keuiy. I cannot say exactly. We have held that Puerto 
Ricans who have gone back to Puerto Rico have removed themselves 
from the labor market. I think the same thing was done before I 
came there with respect to Mexicans; I am not sure; but they had 
some question about Mexicans. That has never come up since | have 


been there. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about the Puerto Ricans? 

Mr. Ketiy. The Puerto Rican that has gone back to Puerto Rico 
we have held he has removed himself from the labor market. We 
do not have any agents in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Fogarty. So you just say he has gone back and that is all? 

Mr. Keuiy. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is the decision you have made? 

Mr. Kexuy. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think that is a fair decision? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. And that that is beneficial to the people in Puerto 
Rico, the merchants and everybody else in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Keuiy. No; that is different. You say have we had anything 
similar. That is the only thing that comes anywhere near it that we 
have acted on. It is not similar by a long ways, but is the only other 
action we took that is near when you talk about the workers removal 
of themselves from the labor market. 


BOARD ACTION REGARDING INDIANS 


Mr. Focartry. Was this action the unanimous action of the Board? 
Mr. Keuiy. No; I do not think it was. 

Mr. Fogarty. What was it? 

Mr. Ketuy. If I remember correctly, I think Mr. Harper opposed 
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Mr. Fogarty. And you are still recruiting Indians to work on the 
railroads. 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. Even though it is difficult to keep track of them 
after that work is finished? 

Mr. Ketuiy. You just ask for so many; you do not ask for any 
individual; you ask for so many. 

Mr. Foaarr., That is recruiting, is it not? 

Mr. Ketuy. And it only applies, for example, like where the indi- 
vidual Indian has been out picking pinon nuts, for which he would 
receive 45 or 50 cents a pound, and when they hear that the railroads 
are recruiting, they quit that work and come in to try to get a job on 
the railroad. 

There are a lot of questions involved in this thing, a lot of legal 
questions, and tough ones, and they cannot be passed over. I think 
we did the proper thing. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am not a lawyer; I cannot discuss the legality of 
some of those questions; but, if there are a lot of legal questions, what 
have you done about getting a determination of those questions? 

Mr. Ketuy. We suspended the payments on July 1. Nobody 
challenged it legally. 

Mr. Focarry. So you did not do anything yourself, or the Board? 

Mr. Ketiy. I went down there and spent 2 weeks making an 
investigation, went through the reservation, talked to the Indian 
traders, talked to the dealers and merchants in Gallup, talked to the 
people involved in this thing 

Mr. Focarry. What steps has the Board taken to determine the 
legality of some of these questions? 

Mr. Ketty. I do not see how we could take action, except to take 
action and let someone challenge it. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you, as Chairman of the Board, telling us there 
are a great many legal questions involved? 

Mr. Ketty. That is correct, and I happen to be a lawyer. 

Mr. Focarry. If there are a great many legal questions involved, 
why does not the Board do something about it? 

Mr. Ketty. I say we did. 

Mr. Fogarty. In one instance, you suspended taking applications, 
from July 1 to December 1 from the Indians who were eligible for 
unemployment compensation. 

Mr. Denton. Does not the Board have legal counsel? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes; the Board has legal counsel. I happen to be a 
lawyer myself. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, why do you leave us with that mystery of the 
legal question. Is there some mystery about the legal question? 

Mr. Ketty. No; there is no mystery about the legal question, not 
to a lawyer, anyhow. It is a question of how the matter should be 
settled. You take an action which you believe is legal and anyone 
who believes that it is not has a right to challenge it. I mean, anyone 
concerned, anybody who is legally interested. 

Mr. Focarry. Of course, you know that if you took that same 
type of action with another group, you would have been challenged 
without any question at all, but you probably would never take that 
action, would you, because you would know in the first place that 
you would be challenged. 
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Mr. Ketty. I do not believe I know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Focarry. It seems to me that you are taking advantage of a 
group of Americans, many of w hom do not know how to help 
themselves. 

Mr. Ketty. I say that we have helped them tremendously. 

Mr. Focarty. That is the way it looks to me. 

Mr. Ketty. I disagree with you, sir. I think we have helped 
them tremendously. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have helped them by taking away their 
rights —— 

“Mr. Key. They get every penny. 

Mr. Foearry. Their rights under the law. 

Mr. Ke tty. Sir, they got every penny that they could collect on. 
It was just a question of when they would collect, whether they 
would collect in July when there was plenty of work available or 
whether they would collect in the winter when there was no work 
available; and the reason why I think we did the right thing then, 
was—— 

Mr. Fogarty. You mean you felt that every available Indian who 
worked on the railroad, and who became eligible for unemployment 
compensation benefits has collected those benefits at this time? 

Mr. Ketuy. I would think so, I do not know of any who did not. 
They may not have completely by now, but most of them have, 
collected every penny. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have they all applied? 

Mr. Keuuy. Well, I do not know, but I am sure they have; that is 
one of the usual practices. 

Mr. Fogarty. Then why this great mystery about July, about 
being able to determine whether they were available to work or not? 

Mr. Ketuy. You can determine that when there is no work, when 
there is no work in the place, when the winter comes down and there 
is no work, and then you know that even if they were available for 
it, they could not get it. If a man is working, he is not available, 
but when, in July, when they have gone back into the reservation, 
and when there was work all around them available, and employers 
are seeking help, then I say they have removed themselves from the 
labor market, if they do not take one of these jobs outside the reser- 
vation. 

Mr. Fogarty. But now you have, since December 1, you have 
determined that they are available for work and that there is no work 
available, so that they can become eligible for payment; is that not 
true? 

What is the distinction between now and then? 

Mr. Ketiy. What we did was to rescind the action, suspending the 
taking of claims; we suspended the taking of claims on the Ist of July, 
and then we rescinded our action so that the special claims agents 
could begin taking claims after the 1st of December. 

Mr. FerNnanvez. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You mean that in December they could file the 
claims that they were entitled to file for July? 

Mr. Keuty. They could file; they could file their claims. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But are they protected for July to December? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes. 
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Mr. Fernanvez. I understand, they could file their claims for the 
months of December, January, and February, and so on? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. When you rescinded the order in December, they 
could then come in and file their claims for compensation? 

Mr. Ketty. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But only for benefits to be paid in December, 
January, February and so on? 

Mr. Key. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And can they then exercise a choice either to file 
the claim or to go to work? 

Mr. Ketiy. They come in, if there was work available, and if there 
is a job for them, and they are available to work 

Mr. Fernanpez. If there is work available, they could take the 
work available at that time? 

Mr. Ke.ty. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And they could get no benefits? 

Mr. Ketry. That is right. 

Mr. Frernanpez. And you say this suspension from July 1 to 
December 1, did not deprive any of those Navahos who work on the 
railroad during that period of any month that they could collect 
their benefits for? 

Mr. Ketuy. No, those who worked on the railroad during that 
period built up eligibility for the following fiscal year, not for that 
year. 

; Mr. Fogarty. I understand that; that is right. And your sus- 
pension did not take away any benefits at all from them? 

Mr. Ketty. No, I do not believe so; I do not think so. There 
might have been some instances of a case where a man would have 
been able to collect on July 1, who had a job where he worked on 
December 1, and could collect, but I do not know of any. I say that 
is a possibility, but in the creat majority of cases, they have collected 
or will collect, every penny they could receive during that fiscal year. 
It was just a question of collecting it at a different time. 

Mr. Focarty. This suspension was just for all Navaho Indians; is 
that correct? Is that how it worked? 

Mr. Ketty. Our special claims agents on all the reservations, most 
of them are traders, we instructed them not to accept claims. 

Mr. Foaarry. For one group of people? 

Mr. Ketuty. The Navaho who lives off the reservation; he comes in 
our office and registers and he files a claim but that was different. 
We are talking here of men, the Navahos who live back on the 
reservation. 

Mr. Fogarty. That action of the Board will not cost any of the 
workers who worked in that period one nickel of benefits? 

Mr. Ketty. I do not think so; I do not think it will cost them 
anything. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, will it, or will it not; I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Ketty. I am saying that in 98 percent of the cases 

Mr. Foaarry. I am trying to find out whether they will lose any 
month’s benefit by reason of the action of the Board. 

Mr. Ketuy. There would be very few, a handful, compared to the 
great number that have collected the full amount. I do not know of 
a single one, but there may be; as I say, I am surmising that there 
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might be some who would have filed on July 1, who, except for our 
action, might be working on December 1, or work right on through, 
might have a job, a steady job. 

Mr. Fogarry. Did you collect or deduct from the Navahos the 
same percentage, 6%, of their pay for railroad retirement benefit 
purposes, also? 

Mr. Keuiy. That is handled by the Internal Revenue Bureau; 
they collect it and turn it over to the Treasury, a different act. 

Mr. Fogarty. Was the 6% percent deducted? 

Mr. Keutuy. I presume it was. 

Mr. Fogarty. And turned in to the Treasury? 

Mr. Keuuty. I presume it was, yes. 

Mr. Foe@arry. As they deduct it from their other employees; so 
they receive the same treatment there? 

Mr. Kegttiy. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. As any other employees would? 


PUERTO RICANS 


Now, as far as these Puerto Ricans are concerned, suppose you 
had some unemployment claims agents in Puerto Rico; would they 
then be eligible for unemployment compensation benefits? 

Mr. Ke tty. I doubt it. I do not think they are eligible. 

Mr. Focartry. Well, who can tell us whether they would be or not? 

Mr. Ketuiy. Well, we have had a number of discussions with the 
people from Puerto Rico and there is a possibility that our action 
may be challenged, but I doubt it; I believe we are correct in that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Has this ever occurred before, so far as the Puerto 
Ricans are concerned? 

Mr. Kettiy. I do not think so. I do not think we have—— 

Mr. Fogarty. The Board; I am talking about the Board. 

Mr. Keutiy. Well, I do not know what happened prior to the time 
I was there. It seems to me there was some 

Mr. Fogarty. You did not take the time to look up and see whether 
there was any precedent for the action taken by the Board? 

Mr. Ke tty. It did not occur to me. 

Mr. Focarrty. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Ketty. It did not occur to me. 

Mr. Fogarty. As a lawyer, it never occurred to you to look up to 
see if there was any precedent for your action? 

Mr. Ketty. I do not believe that there was ever—except in the case 
of the Mexicans and I am not sure about that. I am just giving you 
what I heard from the discussions around the table, and to the best of 
my recollection. I have been fairly busy and it just never occurred 
to me to go back over the records, but I do not believe there has been, 
although, as I say, there might have been in the case of the Mexicans, 
but I doubt there has been any outside of that; and I am not sure about 
that. But I am just saying that is the only one that I could think of. 

Mr. Fogarty. Suppose you have men working in New England and 
they are laid off, say, by the Pennsylvania Railroad, and when they 
are laid off, they go to Florida. Do they get paid? 

Mr. Ketry. If they are in Florida on a vacation; no. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, suppose there is no work for them. 
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Mr. Ketty. Well, it would depend upon what they are doing in 
Florida. If their home is in Florida and they moved to Florida, that 
is different; they see our agent down there. 

Mr. Focarry. But I am just saying, suppose they say there is no 
work available for them; no work for them up there, and they decide, 
rather than stay in New England, they will go to Florida 

Mr. Ketty. Well, if they are called by our employee—the district 
office—they sometimes are called snow birds 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Ketiy. That means, I guess they are just trying to get out of 
the cold weather, and they go down there. I remember some of the 
veterans problems, when I was quite active; I was chairman of the 
national legislative committee of the American Legion, and we used 
to find a lot of veterans, although it was not quite the same problem; 
it was a problem of trying to take care of them, but they would get a 
discharge from a northern hospital and then come down south to 
Bay Pines, Fla., or some other hospital, for the winter. 

Now, it is just a question that has to be determined by the man on 
the ground, whether or not that man is honestly looking for work, 
able to work, and there is no work for him. That has to be determined 
by the man, by our representative in the field. 

Mr. Focarty. And when he determines that he is available, and 
there is no work available for him, he is then eligible for these benefits? 

Mr. Ketuy. That is correct. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is that right? 

Mr. Ketry. We have to check to see that he signs in every 2 weeks. 

Mr. Focarry. If you had a man in a similar position in Puerto 
Rico, a Puerto Rican who worked for the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
who met the same requirements as the man in Florida, would he be 
eligible to receive the benefits? 

Mr. Ke ty. First of all, Puerto Rico is not mentioned in the act. 
There are railroads in Puerto Rico that do not come under the act. 

Mr. Focarry. But these workers, when they are hired by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, would come under the act, would they not, 
as individuals? 

Mr. Ketty. While they were here, yes, where the labor market is. 

Mr. Focarty. What is the distinction between the Puerto Rican 
and the mainland American, when he is working for the railroad? 

Mr. Ketiy. None when he is working for the railroad, and none 
when he is in the continental United States. 

Mr. Focarty. He pays into this fund the same as anyone else does; 
does he not? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, surely—well, if I might interject, so far as this 
fund is concerned, he did not pay into this fund. That was paid 
entirely by the railroads. 

Mr. Focarrty. I know. 

Mr. Ketty. That is where all the trouble comes in. 

Mr. Focarty. The railroad pays all the unemployment tax. 

Mr. Ketty. That is right. They pay all the unemployment tax. 
I did not want the record to show that he paid the tax. I was con- 
cerned with the statement that he paid the tax; he does not pay it. 

Mr. Focarry. No; he pays half of the retirement tax. 

Mr. Ketry. That is correct. He builds up a credit which we 
transfer to social security for his benefit. 
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Mr. Fogarty. That is my understanding; that 12% percent is paid 
into the retirement fund, 6% percent by the employer and 6% percent 
by the employee for the retirement fund. But the unemployment 
compensation fund is paid entirely by management of the railroad. 

Mr. Ketuy. That is correct. 

Mr. Foearty. I understand that, of course, and I hope I did not 
say otherwise. 

He pays a tax into the retirement fund, the 6% percent, the same as 
every other worker on the railroad; and there is no distinction between 
the American and the Puerto Rican there. 

Mr. Ketty. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. There is a little distinction between the Puerto 
Rican and the Mexican, is there not, so far as this country is concerned? 

Mr. Ketuy. Well, of course, Puerto Ricans are citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. Fogarty. And that makes a little difference. 

Mr. Ketiy. That makes some difference, yes. 


PROSPECTIVE ACTION REGARDING NAVAHOS 


Mr. Fogarty. Next summer are you going to make the same sus- 
pension, as far as the Navaho Indians are concerned? 

Mr. Ketiy. I do not know. 

Mr. Fogarty. From July 1 to December 1? 

Mr. Ketuy. I do not know. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, if it is good now, it ought to be good next year. 

Mr. Ketuy. Well, if the same situation exists, if the same situation 
occurs, and under the same circumstances, I think they have a right 
to question; the question is whether or not there would be any rescis- 
sion. I think what we did was right; I think what we did was the 
humane thing, and a good thing. I think it was the decent thing 
to do. 

Mr. Fogarty. You may be right; I do not know too much about it, 
but it does not look that way tome. It looks to me as if these people 
were being exploited. 

Mr. Keury. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. Not by you, but the railroad. 

Mr. Keuty. I do not know anything about the railroads. 

Mr. Fogarty. Because they are the ones——— 

Mr. Keuuy. I have no connection at all with the railroads. 

Mr. Fogarty. I know. But the railroads are the ones who are 
concerned about this, because they pay the unemployment tax, and it 
looks to me as though the railroads are exploiting these people out 
there; and if there is one group of people in this country who should 
not be exploited, to my mind, it is the Indians; because, certainly, they 
have been exploited enough, and it looks very much to me like, when 
this suspension was put into effect, from July 1 to December 1 and 
the railroads at the same time were recruiting people from this same 
group that you put this suspension on, why it just does not look good 
to me. 

Mr. Ketiy. May I add that I checked with the Indian service, and 
they had one complaint—one complaint in this whole business—and 
they also checked into that and they found out, after they went into 
the circumstances, that it was all right. 
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I do not know of any objection to the action that was taken. | 
cannot understand it. I have checked with everybody, Mr. Tom 
Carroll, head of the Maintenance of Way Employees, before we took 
action, and I cannot understand it, because it was so well received; 
it was done for the benefit of all concerned. 

Mr. Focarty. Can you say the same thing about the Puerto 
Ricans? 

Mr. Ketiy. The Puerto Rican situation is different; it is a differ- 
ent situation, and the only other action which we have taken, which is 
anywhere near like this—and there we held definitely that they had 
removed themselves from the labor market 

Mr. Fogarty. The railroads are the ones concerned there, too; 
they were paying into the fund; they were responsible for the unem- 
ployment fund; so that we have the same situation there as with the 
Navahos. Are the railroads going to import Puerto Ricans again? 

Mr. Ketty. I have no way of knowing what the railroads are going 
to do. I think they are wrong in doing so. I think there are enough 
people in America, in the continental United States, who need work. 
I do not want to get into any sociological discussion here on this 
question this morning 

Mr. Fogarty. I agree with you. I think there are enough here, 
too, especially now when men are looking for jobs, and I wondered 
why they would want to import labor. There is some reason, | 
suppose. 


POSSIBILITY OF MOVING BOARD’S HEADQUARTERS 


Now, Mr. Kelly, is there any movement on foot to move your 
operations to Battle Creek, Mich.? 

Mr. Ketry. Well, I have discussed it with the Board, and with Mr. 
Mansure of GSA. There are a lot of problems involved. It has 
not reached a stage yet where there is any reason for action at all. 

Mr. Fogarty. How.does labor and management feel about it; that 
is, the location in Chicago at the present time? 

Mr. Ketty. I do not know. 

Mr. Focarty. They are the ones who are responsible for this or- 
ganization, are they not? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes. They have representatives on the Board, and, 
so far as I can gather, both of their representatives have not indicated 
as being unfavorable to consideration or investigation of the possibility 
of moving from where we are to a better place, if we can find it. 

Mr. Focarty. The reason I asked the question is this: It was 
brought up before, 4 or 5 years ago, and it was thought at that time 
that both labor and management—in fact they declared unequivo- 
cally—that Chicago was the best place for this Board to be; that it 
was more centrally located for both management and labor. 

I was just wondering if they had changed their minds. 

Mr. Ketty. I do not know about that; I do not know anything 
about that at all. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you know how they feel now, whether they think 
they would be better off if you moved, or whether they would be better 
off if you stayed where you are located at the present time? 

Mr. Ketty. I gathered that—I have heard no objections in the 
discussions. We are investigating this, and it is so embryonic—and 
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as I pointed out, it is just in the stage of discussion, and there are a 
lot of things to be considered and determined before we would think 
about moving; before we would even talk about moving. We have 
got to find out whether or not it is ample for our needs—and we can- 
not even talk about it until we can find out whether we would have a 
proper building. And if we had a proper building, whether it would 
hold our machines. There are a hundred other things to be checked 
into. 

All I can say to you now is that we have discussed the possibility 
and we are checking into it to see if it would be beneficial to us to go 
further into it, and, as far as I understand, both the labor member 
and the management member, of the Board who are here—and they 
can answer for themselves, they had no objection to it; at least, to 
moving from where we are now. 

I do not say that they approved moving to Battle Creek. That 
is just one of the possibilities. There are other possibilities. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the feeling of the other members of the 
Board on that? Mr. Squire, what is your feeling on it? 

Mr. Squire. I have not given it any serious thought. Before I 
would arrive at any conclusion at all, I would talk to the railroad 
people, and I have not gotten far enough into it yet to reach any 
conclusion. 

Mr. Focarty. What is your feeling about it, Mr. Harper? 

Mr. Harper. My immediate reaction to it was that Battle Creek 
would be inaccessible to employees and to their representatives, and 
I immediately raised that objection. I looked with favor on certain 
phases of a move, but in the beginning I expressed considerable doubt 
about the advisability of moving from Chicago to any point that 
would be inaccessible to the railroad employees and the railroad 
organizations. I have also taken it up with representatives of the 
employees, the organization representatives, and it appears that they 
are unanimously opposed to the move. 

Mr. Focarty. One of the reasons I mentioned that, is that I 
noticed an editorial recently in one of the Washington papers, talking 
about civil defense. When they moved their headquarters from 
Washington to Battle Creek a year or two ago, this article claimed that 
they lost a lot of their effectiveness in the move, and I think that is 
one of the reasons they are in such a mess right now. 

Mr. Ketiy. Of course, in fairness to what Mr. Harper has said, 
those are the things that would have to be investigated; they would 
all have to be checked into and as I said before, we have not progressed 
far enough to even consider the move. I had understood that both 
members would be glad to move from where we are; I may be wrong 
there. I have not talked about that. 


CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT OF BASIC LEGISLATION 


Mr. Foearry. Well, if you folks could agree, that would be a happy 
solution to the entire matter. 

Now, when this law was first passed, in about 1934, how many 
votes were cast against it? 

Mr. McKenna. I believe it was unanimous. 

Mr. Fogarty. How about the act of 1935? 
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Mr. McKenna. I think that most of the subsequent amendments, 
including the acts of 1935 and 1937, were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Foacarry. Since 1941, since I have been here, it seems to me 
that all amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act have received 
support and cooperation from both political parties and the Congress, 
practically by unanimous vote. 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. This was a Board that they wanted to be kept 
independent; they wanted it nonpolitical and they wanted the funds 
administered fairly and honestly for the benefit of the employees. 
That is why the action was originally taken by the Congress which set 
up the Retirement Act, which was basically for the benefit of those 
who worked on the railroads. [hope, Mr. Kelly, that it never changes; 
that the Board is kept independent; that it is kept nonpolitical and 
that all of the actions of the Board will be directed toward the preser- 
vation of the fund for the benefit of those who work. 

Mr. Ketiy. I could pray very fervently every day through Lent 
for that. 

ACTION REGARDING NAVAHOS 


Mr. Squire. May I make a statement with reference to one remark 
you made, Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, to all the statements I made, if you wish. 

Mr. Squire. Speaking about the Navahos, you used the term 
“exploit’’. 

Mr. Fogarty. I just cannot get that out of my mind. 

Mr. Squire. I want to be certain of this, that there is no mis- 
understanding that the railroads, because they pay this unemploy- 
ment insurance money, ever initiated any suggestion that the Navahos 
not be paid unemployment money in the summertime, when there 
was other work available to them, or, at least, to most of them. 

No suggestion came to me from any of the three roads that use the 
Navahos, or as far as that goes, from any other railroad officer, as to 
what my position should be in the matter. That originated with me. 
That is my own idea. I guess about $6 million a year in wages are 
paid to them, and we pay them about 2% to 3 million dollars a year in 
unemployment money, I want the record to be clear so that you will 
not think the railroads suggested that they use them and then not 
pay them unemployment compensation money. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the way it looks to me. 

Mr. Squrre. No suggestion like that ever came from the railroads 
to me at all. My position in the matter is wholly mine. I have talked 
to the railroad people about it and my guess is that if I asked them, 
they would say that the more unemployment money the Indians get 
when they do not want them, the easier it might be to get them when 
they do want them. In other words, the action 1 took is perhaps 
contrary to the interest of these three railroads. 

Mr. FerNnanpeEz. I want to correct the record with respect to your 
statement that most of the Navahos, in the summertime, have employ- 
ment. They do not, by far. 

Mr. Focartry. Well, you ought to know. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. Are the Navahos who have been working on the rail- 
road provided with employment by the railroads in the summertime? 
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Mr. Squire. Employment out there varies from year to year. 
Some years, for instance this last year, it did not run high, probably 
not more than half as many Navahos as they had in the preceding 
1 or 2 years, I suppose. 

Mr. FerNANDEZ. Knowing the habits of the Navahos, I fully appre- 
ciate your problems. I think it is the approach that may be ques- 
tionable. 

Assuming that a group of Navahos go to work in December, and 
then they quit on their own account in May. Are they entitled to 
unemployment compensation? 

Mr. Ketty. No. 

Mr. Fernanpez. They are not? Are not the vast majority of the 
Navahos in that category? 

Mr. Ketty. I do not think so. 

Mr. McKenna. The vast majority of the Navahos are seasonal 
workers, who are laid off at the end of the summer, the end of the 
maintenance season. 

Mr. FernNANpeEz. At the end of the maintenance season. 

Mr. Squire. They are laid off in the fall, I think, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I am speaking about from December to May. 
You are talking about the summertime. 

Mr. McKenna. In December, we supply very, very few. We 
start recruiting for the railroads around the beginning of April and 
then they are laid off toward the end of October, so during the period 
of December into March they would not be employed by the railroads. 

There was a small group of workers on the Gulf line of the Santa Fe 
where they tried to do some work of maintenance which were used 
elsewhere in the off season. But I know most of these are seasonal 
workers. 

I know of no other place where that has worked out. 

Mr. Frernanpsz. As to those who were discharged in October, 
and did not leave of their own accord, as I believe Colonel Kelly 
said, would they be entitled to unemployment benefits in October 
and November? 

Mr. Keuty. If they were laid off? 

Mr. FerNnanpez. Yes. 

Mr. Ketuy. And there was no work for them? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Yes. 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, without any action, ordinarily, they would be 
entitled to benefits, if there was no work available for them. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And by suspending their rights to file the claim, 
you cut off the benefits for October and November; is that correct? 

Mr. Ketuy. We did not do that exactly, sir. If we had done 
nothing, a certain number of them would have filed on the first of 
July and they would have collected in July and August; I think the 
great majority of them would not. If I remember rightly, the average 
benefit was for less than 24% months. And I may be wrong on that. 
I do not remember the figures. I did not expect this, so I do not have 
the data with me, but it is available. 

Mr. FerNANDEZ. You said that those who worked in April and were 
discharged in September were entitled to benefits in October and 
November. 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes; without any action on our part at all. 
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Mr. Frernanpez. And your action was to suspend the right to file 
claims for those 2 months? 

Mr. Keuuy. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. And then you rescinded that action in December? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Mr. FerNnanpsEz. What rights did they have in December? 

Mr. Ketry. They could file for full benefits and collect. 

Mr. Frernanpez. For benefits for October and November? 

Mr. Ketuy. No; they are limited to a total of 26 weeks, but they 
are not entitled in December, to under 26 weeks, unless they worked 
all of the year before. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Whatever they were entitled to in October —— 

Mr. Ketuiy. They got in December. 

Mr. Fernanpez. They got in December. 

Mr. Ketiy. What they were entitled to in November they got 
in January. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Provided they did not go back to work. 

Mr. Ketuy. Provided they did not go back to work, yes. 

Mr. Squire. May I say, Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding, and 
I made a number of inquiries about it last fall, that there was agricul- 
tural work, which does not pay so much as railroad work, and work 
on school buildings, and other Indian Service programs, and some 
highways, that the Indian Service pays for and other kinds of work, 
also sheep and corn which they raise, and then on top of that this 
last year, my understanding was that there was an unusually large 
pifion-nut crop. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But pifion nuts are not available every year. 

Mr. Squrre. I understand that. And it was on account of that 
fact, according to the advice that I got, that for most of them there 
was work available up until the end of November, and the work they 
did, induced some of them to take that money and spend 

Mr. Fernanpez. I want to again disagree with the statement that 
there is work available for most of them. There is not, by far. Those 
who work off the reservation, down at Grant, they are not generally 
the people you folks use on the railroads at all. The fellows they use 
and who go back on the reservations are the fellows who come from 
the interior of the reservation. And are the men to whom your 
suspension applied. What I am wondering about is, knowing the situ- 
ation of the Navahos, what right you have to postpone, during the 
months of October and November, or for September, October, and 
November, the right to collect the money until December or January, 
because if there was no work for them—and you have admitted that 
if they were discharged before September, October, and November, 
they were entitled to get their unemployment pay for those months— 
they should not have their rights taken away from them. 

Mr. Squtre. My understanding was that this last fall there was 
work available for most of them until the latter part of November. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And then they can collect any part of it only if 
they make application; that is correct? 

Mr. Squrre. As I understand it. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You do not have to go out and hunt for them? 

Mr. Squire. No. We have about 75 claims agents. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And they file their claims with them? 

Mr. Squire. Special claims agents on these reservations. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. And when they file their claims, you can then 
make a check on them, to see if they have lived up to their require- 
ments and whether they have available work, you do not have to hunt 
for them. 

Mr. Harper. As the record shows, Mr. Chairman, I am in the 
minority; I am wholly in disagreement—— 

Mr. Fernanpez. Let us hear from the minority, then. 


RIGHT TO REMOVE INDIANS FROM ELIGIBILITY LIST 


Mr. Harper. I am wholly in disagreement with my two distin- 
guished colleagues. I cannot agree and I did not agree that the 
suspension of the law, as to the Indians could be done; that it is just 
not possible. When the law went into effect, to suspend the law for 
4 or 5 months, those Indians would have 7 months remaining in that 
benefit year. 

Mr. Lanuam. Who has the right to suspend any law? 

Mr. Harper. I do not think the Board had any right. That is my 
view. 

Mr. Lanuam. Did the Board consult counsel? You have legal 
counsel, do you not. Who is your legal counsel? 

Mr. Harper. I took the position there, and my two colleagues 

Mr. Lanuam. I mean, you have legal counsel? You know whether 
you have legal counsel or not. 

Mr. Harper. We do. 

Mr. Lanuam. Did you consult your legal counsel; did the Board 
as a whole consult your legal counsel as to the legality of the suspension 
of the law? 

Mr. Harper. We did not. I made the suggestion to my two 
colleagues 

Mr. Lanuam. They did not consult their legal counsel? 

Mr. Harper. With respect to this particular question, I did not 
ask myself because obviously, I would not consult counsel when 
there was objection by the majority of the Board. I did not pose 
the question but I suggested early in the discussion that we consult 
counsel as to the authority, the statutory authority, under the law, 
to suspend this act for any period. I did not know then, of course, 
that it would run for 5 months. 

Mr. Lannam. Could I ask the Chairman at this point whether or 
not there is any section of the law that gives the Board the right to 
suspend the law, or any portion of it? 

Mr. Keuuy. Well, we did not suspend the law or any portion of it. 
I have examined a number of decisions of courts, the supreme courts 
of the various States, and I felt that there was a grave question here 
as to whether or not these men, these Indians, going back into the 
reservation had removed themselves from the labor market, and when 
they remove themselves from the labor market, we cannot take care 
of them. 

Mr. Lanuam. Did you have any right to suspend their rights to 
file a claim? Will you point out the section of the statute which 
gives you that right? 

Mr. Katty. I think that is one method, one way, probably, they 
could take an action—we could have taken action to deny their claim. 

Mr. Lanuam. Very well. 
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Mr. Ketuiy. We did not do that. 

Mr. Lannam. You had the right to do that, but unless you can 
point out to me some section of the act that gives you the right to 
suspend any portion of the act, or to suspend the taking of claims, I 
am sure you had no authority to do that. I do not know what the 
purpose or motive was. It might have been the best in the world, 
but my question is directed to your right to suspend any portion of the 
act, without statutory authority. 

Mr. Denton. For the Indians who went back on the reservation 
for January, February and March, you did not hold that they removed 
themselves from the labor market. 

Mr. Ketuy. Well, we changed, rescinded our action, as of De- 
cember 1. 

Mr. Denton. Those who lived off the reservation still could apply? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes; there are a considerable number 

Mr. Denton. What is the difference between going to the reserva- 
tion in July and December? Why is it they would remove them- 
selves from the labor market one time and not the other? 

Mr. Ketty. First of all, we do check, and one of the reasons why 
they should not remove themselves from the labor market is that the 
courts have held that you cannot 

Mr. Denton. Couldn’t you check in December just the same as 
you can in July? 

Mr. Ketty. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Denton. Can you check them any better in December than 
you can in July? 

Mr. Ketuy. No, but in December, there is no work, and we know 
that. There is no work around in winter. There is no work on 
their farms. 

Mr. Denton. According to what Mr. Fernandez says there is not 
much work for them in the summer either. 

Mr. Lanuam. I think we ought to get this fundamental question 
settled, as to whether or not you have the right to suspend anybody’s 
right to submit a claim under the law. After the claim is filed, you 
may have the right to disapprove it, if he removes himself from the 
labor market. You just testified that you had 75 agents, 

Mr. Keury. That is right. 

Mr. Lanuam. On the reservations to check claims. 

Did you consult your counsel about this? 

Mr. Ketty. I discussed it with two of the lawyers. And I looked 
up the law myself. 

Mr. Lanuam. I have often heard that the man who is his own 
lawyer has a fool for a client. Now, I do not intend to make that 
personal at all but it seems to me if you have legal counsel you should 
depend upon their opinion. What was the opinion of legal counsel? 

Mr. Ketty. It is based upon the decision that there is quite a grave 
question as to whether people are entitled, once they move back, go 
back on the reservation, have the right to file claims. 

Mr. LANHAM. I am not asking you that; I am asking you about your 
right to suspend their right to file claim. Now, let’s not get away 
from that fundamental question. My question is, Did you ask your 
attorney, or your chief counsel, if you had the right to do this? 
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Mr. Ke tty. I did not ask for it. I discussed it with the lawyers 
and I 

Mr. Lanuam. Do you not think you should have gotten a written 
opinion on it? 

Mr. Ketuy. Well, I did not think so at the time; I think what we 
did was the proper thing to do. I did not do any thing, sir, which I 
thought was wrong. I think it was helpful. 

Mr. Lanuam. It may not be morally wrong, but what I am trying 
to get at here is the legal basis for your action. 

Mr. Ketuy. Our legal basis is that they have removed themselves 
from the labor market. I was in hopes that someone would challenge 
it but they did not. 

Mr. Lanuam. Why should they challenge? Why should any 
individual have to challenge a right of that sort, to file a claim? Iam 
sure you had no right to suspend the right of those people to file claims. 
It seems an outrageous action, to me, wholly illegal. If you have any 
authority for your action, I wish you w ould submit it for the record. 

Mr. Ketty. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. LanuHam. I wish you would submit it for the record. 

Mr. Keuty. I had one case in mind where a party—the case was 
decided by the Supreme Court of Illinois, I believe, which held that 
where a man was 14 miles away from where he worked that he had 
removed himself from the labor market. 

Mr. Lanuam. That begs the question; that is not the question I 
am asking you. That refers to a particular case; whether or not the 
individual has removed himself from the labor market. I am asking 
you if there is any legal authority for you to suspend the rights of 
any individual to file a claim, and I want something put in the record 
to justify that, if you have it. 

Mr. Ketuy. Very well. 

(No additional statement had been submitted to the committee at 
the time of printing these hearings—March 3, 1955.) 

Mr. Lanuam. That is all. 

Mr. Frernanpez. One other question along that same line: The 
Navaho Indians living at Grant, outside the reservation, who are 
within 2 miles, you do take their claims? 

Mr. Keuty. Yes. 

Mr. FerNanpEz. You did not suspend as to them? 

Mr. Ketiy. No. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Why was he not held to be removed from the labor 
market when an Indian, just a few miles within the reservation was 
held to be removed from the labor market? 

Mr. Ketty. The individual in Grant, we know where we can find 
him; they come into the office; or at Gallup, when they come in, we 
can put them to work; we know all about him. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Well, you know all about the man who makes 
the claim within the reservation, you have got him available too. 
[ think what you have done is as to a certain group, in northern 
New Mexico and northern Arizona—60,000 people within the reserva- 
tion—} e just arbitrarily said that they are out of the labor 
market and they are not entitled to file a claim. 

Mr. Kettiy. We spoke only of the few that were employed by the 
railroads. 
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Mr. Harper. May I just continue the statement I started before? 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes; Mr. Harper. 

Mr. Harper. As to the losses accruing to these men, as a result of 
the suspension: Any 1 of these 5 men, any 1 of those Indians who were 
entitled to the benefits in that 5 months’ period, and who died, lost 
everything that he had; and cannot make that up later; it repre- 
sents an out-of-pocket loss to him. 

So that it cannot be accurately said that these Indians did not 
suffer a loss. What we did, in effect, was to place a blanket disquali- 
fication on every Indian, just by an order, placed a blanket disqualifi- 
cation on them, and instructed the field office not to take applications; 
you cannot determine the man’s availability ; you cannot determine his 
willingness to work, or anything else, except by consideration of his 
application; you do not know until you have received his application 
and you have investigated him, just what his status is. So that this 
blanket disqualification costs those people any benefits to which they 
were entitled in those 5 months. 

Now, 5 months out of the 12 in a benefit-year, when no benefits 
were paid at all, leaves that man only 7 months in which to use up 
the remaining part of what he has coming to him. 

Now, any man who finds a job on a schoolhouse, or who works on 
a highway, or in a uranium mine, will be in the position of having 
worked from December 1 to July 1, 7 months, and then if he is out of 
employment for 5 months, he is denied the right to collect any benefits. 

So it cannot be said, in my book at Jeast, that these men did not 
suffer a loss. 

In addition, there was an amendment to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act last year which provided that a man must earn was much as 
$400 in a benefit-year before he became eligible for benefits. 

Previously he had to have $150 before he was entitled. He had to 
earn $150 in 1953 and was entitled to benefits up until the date that 
this new law went into effect, which was September 1. So that for 
July and August those whose earnings were limited to $150 would 
have been entitled to benefits. 

After the new law became effective, September 1, whatever rights 
had accrued to them by reason of their employment under the first 
law, continued up until September 1, and they could not qualify on 
the basis of the new law. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Denton? 


FINANCIAL STATUS OF RETIREMENT FUND 


Mr. Denton. How much money remains in the retirement fund? 

Mr. Ke tty. Our technical staff have that information. 

Mr. McKenna. It is in excess of $3 billion. 

Mr. Denton. And how is that money invested? 

Mr. McKenna. In 3 percent Treasury bonds. 

Mr. Denton. There was some discussion that 

Mr. McKenna. It is $3,337 million. 

Mr. Denton. There was some discussion that this fund was not 
actuarily sound. Do you have any idea or opinion on that now? 

Mr. McKenna. We did not agree with the opinion expressed that 
it was not actuarily sound. In other words, over the long range, the 
tax collections are 12.5 percent of the payroll and it is estimated that 
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the cost will be 13.4 percent, roughly, leaving a deficit of 0.9 percent 
of the payroll. 

However, actuaries will generally agree that there is nothing unsafe 
about a margin of 0.9 percent. And by way of illustration, I might 
say that I would be very suspicious of an actuarial estimate in which 
costs equal exactly 100 percent of the tax collections. On the other 
hand, if the costs were less than the tax collections, it would not be 
very long before there would be pressures for more liberal legislation 
which would cause costs to again exceed revenue. And considering 
all of the economic assumptions that go into actuarial evaluations, I 
think we can be sure that the railroad retirement fund is actuarily 
sound. 

Mr. Denton. The benefits have been increased to some extent. 
Were you able to absorb the increase with the old tax rate? 

Mr. McKenna. The benefits were increased along with the arrange- 
ment for a financial interchange that we entered into with the Social 
Security Board. By act of Congress it was determined that the social- 
security fund should be made whole. In other words, we had a form 
of reinsurance, where we would receive from the social-security fund, 
what would have been paid to railroad workers, had they been insured 
under that system, and in return the Board paid them the taxes on 
the Oa that they would otherwise have collected from the rail- 
roads. 


FINANCIAL STATUS OF UNEMPLOYMENT FUND 


Mr. Denton. How much money is there in the railroad unemploy- 


ment fund? 

Mr. McKenna. Sir, I think that is in the neighborhood of $450 
million. 

Mr. Rupistn. As of January 31 the balance in the unemployment 
insurance fund was $469 million. 

Mr. Denton. Has that fund been going up or going down in the 
last year? 

Mr. Ruptistn. It has been going down. 

Mr. Denton. How much as it gone down in the last year? 

Mr. Rupistn. As of June 30, 1954—for 7 months previous the 
balance had been $589 million. 

Mr. McKenna. It has gone down about $110 million. 

Mr. Rupistn. About $120 million. 

Mr. Denton. In the last 7 months? 

Mr. Rupisrn. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. And it is still going down, and you are paying out 
more than you take in? 

Mr. Rupistn. Yes. 


SERIOUSNESS OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Mr. Denton. Is the unemployment situation on the railroads very 
serious at this time? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Is anything being done to attract attention to this 
situation—to this unemployment situation? 

Mr. McKenna. To attract attention to it? 


58736—55——_26 
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Mr. Denton. Yes, to the fact that a great many people are unem- 
ployed, and I am thinking now of the railroad industry, and what 
happens in the railroad industry is pretty much indicative of what 
happens elsewhere. I was just wondering if anything had been done 
to attract the attention of the public to the seriousness of this unem- 
ployment situation. 

Mr. McKewnna. Of course, we publish monthly statistics that are 
available to Government agencies operating in the same field; these 
are distributed to the railroad labor organizations and to the railroad 
employers. That is the extent of the publicity that is being done. 


EXHAUSTIONS, NEW ACCOUNTS, AND BENEFICIARIES FOR UNEMPLOY- 
MENT BENEFITS 


Mr. Denton. Do you have any idea how many people have drawn 
all of their unemployment insurance, the number whose insurance 
has run out? 

Mr. McKenna. Exhaustions—I do not have the figures with me, 
but I can say they are exhausting quite rapidly this year, particularly, 
in areas like Altoona, Pa., where there has been unemployment for a 
year or more. Those people started collecting benefits last July 1, 
and they were beginning to exhaust their benefits, January 1 of this 
year. I think as of February, in 1 area, there were about 3,000 exhaus- 
tions. ; 

Mr. Denton. Would it be possible for you to give us some figures 
for the record, as to the number and the percentage of those who have 
exhausted their unemployment insurance benefits? 

Mr. McKenna. As well as the total number of claims that we 
have paid? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, we would have that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Statement of exhaustions, new accounts, and beneficiaries for unemployment benefiis 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 


| | 
Exhaustions !|New accounts) Beneficiaries? 


| 
259, 303 | 265, 000 
82, 684 79, 340 
43, 731 114, 360 


Fiscal year 1954 


»$ 
£E 


August 1954 
September 1954 
October 1954 
November 1954 
December 1954 
January 1955 


8 


20, 426 | 111, 820 
20, 927 | 117, 120 
23, 107 | 145, 620 
33, 639 150, 300 
27,177 (8) 


1 A change in the RUIA effective July 1, 1954, prevents payment of unemployment benefits in excess of 
base-year wages. This has caused an increase in the exhaustion rate. 

2 Based on a 5-percent sample. 

3 Not available. 
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Mr. Lannam. May I ask Mr. McKenna one other question? 
Mr. Fernanpez. Yes. 


PAYMENT TO WIVES OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Lannam. You say you have paid wives of employees, retired 
employees? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes; we pay a wife benefits, comparable to social 
security, when the man qualifies for benefits because of his retirement, 
if he has a wife 65; she ordinarily qualifies for benefits. 
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Mr. Lanuam. But you pay the widow at 60? 
Mr. McKenna. We pay the widow at 60; yes. 
Mr. Lanuam. Thank you. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Taber? 


OFFICES NEAR NAVAHO RESERVATION 


Mr. Taner. Where do you have offices out around the Indian 
territories, where these folks can go and file their claims? 

Mr. Ke.ty. There is one at Gallup. 

Mr. Taser. Where? 

Mr. Keuty. At Gallup, N. Mex. 

We have another one at Winslow, Ariz. 

Mr. Taser. Where else? 

Mr. Ketiy. One at Albuquerque, not too far away. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Two hundred miles. 

Mr. Ketiy. Two hundred miles. 

Mr. FrerNANpDEz. Yes; from the reservation. 

Mr. Squire. Those are dur own offices; one at Farmington. 

Mr. Ketuy. No; we do not have an office there; that is maintained 
by the Union Pacific, I believe. 

Mr. McKenna. In addition to that, there are approximately 75 
traders located on the reservations with whom claims can be filed. 

Mr. Taser. With whom claims may be filed? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 


INDIAN CLAIMS FILED DURING JULY—-NOVEMBER PERIOD 


Mr. Taser. Do either of you three Board members, or any of the 
employees here, know of any Indian who came to one of these offices or 
any other place in an effort to file claim between the Ist of July and the 
ist of December of last year? 

Mr. Keutuy. There were quite a few of them filed. 

Mr. Taser. There were? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes; quite a few who live in the locality in that neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr. Taser. Did they file claim for unemployment insurance? 

Mr. Ketxy. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. During that period? 

Mr. Kenty. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. How many would you say? 

Mr. Ke ty. I could not even venture a guess. 


SUSPENSION OF CLAIMS TAKING 


Mr. Harper. I[ think one of the reasons for that is that no applica- 
tions were being received. 

Mr. Ke.ty. That is not correct; we have agents on the reserva- 
tion 

Mr. FerNANpDEz. That is what we are talking about, the Navahos 
on the reservation. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Ke tty. I am talking about the agents at Gallup and Winslow; 
I do not think they refused to take applications. 

Mr. Taser. The only thing that you did was to suspend the receipt 
of applications from Indians on the reservation; Is that correct? Or 
what did you do? 
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Mr. Keutuy. We sent instructions to our special claims agents on 
the reservation, not to accept claims. 

Mr. Taser. Not to accept claims? 

Mr. Ketuiy. Not to accept claims. 

Dens Taper. Were there any trying to file claims, or do you know 
of any? 

Mr. Ketuty. No; I do not. I inquired when I was down there in 
November, and I remember talking to one special claims agent who 
said that one fellow was inquiring as to when we were going to take 
claims; that he wanted to know. 

Mr. Taser. That was in November? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes; he said this fellow wanted to know how much 
longer he had to work. 

Mr. Taper. He was not attempting to file a claim; he was just 
inquiring; that is the only thing he could do because he was working. 

Mr. Ketuy. The claim agent would have denied his claim, I know. 

Mr. Taser. Do you know of any who actually did try to file? 

Mr. Ketty. No; I do not, Mr. Taber. . 

Mr. Taser. Who were out of employment? 

Mr. Ke tty. I am sure there were some. 

Mr. Taser. Do you know of any, Mr. Squire? 

Mr. Squire. I assume there were, I do not know these people very 
well; but I recall the illustration that Colonel Kelly gave—— | 

Mr. Taser. That is not an illustration, because the fellow was 
working. 

Mr. Squire. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. That would not be an illustration. 

Mr. Squire. One of the reasons we made this ruling was to obviate 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. Taser. Do you know of anyone, Mr. Harper? 

Mr. Harper. I am rather confident, because they were not taking 
applications, because if they were being taken by the agencies, it was 
directly contrary to the instructions of the Board. 

Mr. Taser. But you do not know, and have not had your attention 
— to any individual Indian, one or more, who had tried to file a 
claim? 

Mr. Harper. No; these instructions went to 75 traders—claim 
agents—and they would have immediately notified the Indians, and 
the Indians just assumed, since it came from that authority, that they 
should not be filed. 

Mr. Taser. Well, do you know anything about the employment 
conditions out there, as to whether people were laid off in that period? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. Our Board recruited in the neighborhood of 
2,500 Indians during this 5-month period of suspension, recruits that 
were immediately available, and they were not out of the labor market; 
they were readily available for work, and as Colonel Kelly told you 
earlier, they were hanging around the neighborhood, anxious to get 
jobs, but they were not out of the labor market, when we needed 
2,500 and we had no difficulty in recruiting that number for immediate 
work. 

Mr. Taser. Were these people eligible for unemployment 
insurance? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, and that is the position I took—— 
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Mr. Taper. You mean had they been unemployed and had they 
had a credit, they would have been entitled to unemployment 
insurance? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, because the office maintains a list of the em- 
ployees who are eligible for payment on the railroad, and when they 
recruit employees, they try to recruit from those so they will not have 
to pay the unemployment insurance; those who would be working 
would not have to be paid insurance. 

Mr. Taser. That is, the unemployment insurance would continue 
until they are employed, would it not? First, they register for 
employment but it would continue, would it not? 

Mr. Harper. No. 

Mr. Taser. I mean, the unemployment insurance would have 
continued to those who had credits and their unemployment insurance 
would have gone on being paid, would it not? 

Mr. Harper. Not while they are working. 

Mr. Taser. I understand, not while they are working, but if they 
register for employment, without getting any work, they still get 
their unemployment insurance until they are employed? 

Mr. Harper. Those who are entitled- 

Mr. Taser. I mean, those who would not be working; the folks 
who would be hired, would not. 

Mr. Ke tty. No. 

Mr. Harper. In connection with the 2,500, if you will allow me to 
interject this statement, I think they continue available for unem- 
ployment insurance, available for the benefits; I think that is the 
impossible part of the action. 

Mr. Taser. That is, they are not available for benefits? 

Mr. Harper. Not these people. 

Mr. Taser. Those men who have been on unemployment insurance, 
and they register for employment, and do not get work, certainly are 
eligible for unemployment insurance? 

Mr. Harper. Except for this disqualification. 

Mr. Taser. They are entitled to it under the terms of the Railroad 
Retirement Act? 

Mr. Harper. Except for this blanket disqualification. 

Mr. Taser. You would not have these people who had been out of 
employment, you would not have them filing new claims as long as 
they were unemployed. 

Mr. Harper. They have to make application each 2 weeks; they 
have to register and make application each 2 weeks. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that all of these folks who were receiving 
unemployment insurance at the time would be deprived of it even 
then, by reason of this ruling? 

Mr. Harper. That is the effect of it during this 5-month period. 
No Navahos were permitted and no applications were taken during 
that 5-month period, and I think you will find that is the reason 
they have not been taken. 

Mr. Taser. How many were there on the 30th of June, the day 
before this ruling was put into effect, who were drawing unemploy- 
ment insurance? 

Mr. Harper. On that date, they possibly had exhausted their 
benefits for the previous year. There were about 8,000 who were 
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unemployed in 1953, who would be eligible, for the fiscal year 1954 
to 1955. 

Mr. Taser. Those who had been drawing unemployment insurance 
this spring would possibly have exhausted their rights? 

Mr. Harper. Possibly. 

Mr. Taser. On July 1. 

Mr. Harper. Possibly. 

Mr. Taser. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Keuiy. May I refer to the statement Mr. Harper made, con- 
cerning the statement I made that these men were hanging around 
waiting for work. This was after the call had gone out. The time 
I was talking about was when winter had settled down, they could 
not get a job; there was no work on the farm, no work on the railroads, 
nothing for them to work at. These who had been working at that 
time would be entitled to benefits, that is, those who were out of work. 
They came in there to our agents and registered. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I understand. 

Mr. Ketuiy. And that is when they went out and picked nuts. 

Mr. Fernanpez. They had to eat; they had to do something to 
live. And the only thing they could do was to go out and pick pifion 
nuts, or anything else they could do. 

Mr. Ketiy. But they have done that through the years. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. You had an appropriation for this current year of 
$6,108,000. Down to the latest date you can give me the information, 
what has been your obligations against that figure? 

Mr. Rupisrn. As of January 31, $3,695,000. 

Mr. Taser. How far have you currently progressed to process 
those items that you would have to take care of, of an unusual char- 
acter, following the legislation that was passed last year? 

Mr. McKenna. I would say that all of those of an unusual char- 
acter have been taken care of, but we have delayed some of our 
regular work, so that we will have about a month’s backlog of regular 
work, which we will have to pick up. 

Mr. Taser. You mean, you have got to have some of these tem- 
porary employees on the roll to allow you to catch up? 

Mr. McKenna. That, plus the fact that in processing, and using 
the temporary worker, and overtime, we have used some of the funds 
that normally would be available for regular payroll during June. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Hand. 


CHICAGO OFFICES 


Mr. Hanp. What building or buildings do you occupy in Chicago? 

Mr. Ketiy. We occupy mostly the American Insurance Building 
at 844 Rush Street. 

Mr. Hanp. There are no other buildings that you occupy? 

Mr. McKenna. If I may answer the question for Colonel Kelly, 
we have the employment office that is adjacent to the Union Station, 
which is maintained primarily for the recruitment of maimtenance-of- 
way workers, and also to take care of people who are getting benefit 
payments when they are not employed. 
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Then we have a small space, small office space, in a Federal building 
downtown, that is available for people who want information concern- 
ing the act, and also for filing applications for retirement and survivor 
benefits. It would be desirable to merge the latter two small offices, 
except for this fact: the employment office is crowded, and some of 
the people may be inebriated; they are not always the cleanest people; 
ladies and others would not like to be subjected to rubbing shoulders 
with these skid row customers. 

Mr. Hann. Is that the office on which the bulk of this sum of 
$300,000 rental is paid? 

Mr. McKenna. The bulk of the $300,000 rent goes to 844 Rush 
Street. 

Mr. Hanp. The office mentioned by Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

Mr. Hann. That is where the bulk of the $300,000 goes? 

Mr. McKenna. We have approximately 100 offices around the 
country and for the majority of these offices, we are also paying rent. 
I believe the only space we occupy which is rent free, are offices 
which are located in some of the post-office buildings. Where we 
occupy GSA space, we usually either reimburse them for maintenance 
of the Government-owned building or actually pay rental for the 
space. 

POSSIBLE MOVE TO BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Mr. Hann. Mr. Kelly, what is the thought behind the discussion 
of moving the offices from Chicago to Battle Creek? Was it the 
thought that there would be less rent to pay, or what are the benefits? 


Mr. Keuiy. Some thought it would be better. I know there was 
some discussion of moving the Government agencies away from 
target areas, and Chicago certainly would be considered, I guess, as 
a target area, and to have our office away, in case of a major attack. 
I think, and it is just my opinion, that even getting beyond Chicago 
for a limited distance would be beneficial. There has been talk of 
going out, maybe, taking over a building and rehabilitating a build- 
ing, or building one of our own within the area handy to Chicago; so 
that anybody who wanted to come to the office would not be put to 
too great trouble or difficulty getting out there. 

Mr. Hann. Chicago was originally selected, I presume, largely 
because it was a railroad center? 

Mr. Ketty. I do not know why it was originally selected. There 
was a building erected here in Washington I believe, known as the 
Railroad Retirement Building but which was never used by them. 
Before it was completed, it was taken over by another Federal agency 
and is occupied, I believe, now by the Social Security agency, and they 
moved the Railroad Retirement agency right out of Washington, 
moving them over into this building in Chicago. 

Mr. Hanp. You never actually occupied the building here? 

Mr. Ketiy. No; the Government took it over. 

Mr. Hanp. Let me ask you one question, Mr. Harper. 

Mr. Harper. Certainly. 

Mr. Hanp. In one part of your testimony, you indicated you had 
talked about this possible move with representatives of employees, 
and they were opposed. Do you mean that they were opposed ,to 
moving from Chicago or were opposed to moving to Battle Creek? 
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Mr. Harpsr. They were opposed to Battle Creek; that it was 
inaccessible; that was the basis of their objection, its inaccessibility 
to railroad people. Then there was another byproduct; the fact that 
many times people go to.Chicago, which is a railroad center, railroad 
workers and raeur management, and railroad people generally have 
to come to Chicago many times a year and they can run over there 
and attend to their business while they are in Chicago attending to 
their other business. 

MATERNITY BENEFITS 


Mr. Hanp. Mr. Kelly, how about the maternity benefits, could 
you tell me about that part of the program? 

Mr. Ketiy. Mr. McKenna, can give the figures. I think it will— 
I think we have it figured out pretty well. 

Mr. Ruopisry. In fiscal 1954 the Board paid out $3,159,000 in 
maternity benefits. 

Mr. Hann. Do your figures indicate how many claims were involved? 

Mr. Rupistn. Yes. Number of applications, 4,406 for the year, 
and the claims are 37,115. The 4,400 represents the number of 
individuals, actually. 

Mr. Hanp. How much time is allowed for those claims? 

Mr. McKenna. I believe they were allowed pretty close to 26 
weeks that normally is allowed for pregnancy cases. I am unable at 
this point to state at what month the pregnancy benefit starts. 

Mr. Hann. You are clear, though, that they do get a total of 26 
weeks? 

Mr. McKenna. Approximately 26 weeks; yes. 

Mr. Hanp. Will you supply in the record what the figures actually 
are if they are other than what you just read? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes. 

(The following was subsequently submitted to the committee :) 

Src. 1. (1) (2) The term “maternity period”? means the period beginning 57 
days prior to the date stated by the doctor of a female employee to be the expected 
date of the birth of the employee’s child and ending with the 115th day after it 
— or with the 31st day after the day of the birth of the child, whichever is 
ater. 

Src. 2. (a) * * * The amount of benefits payable for the first 14 days in each 
maternity period, and for the first 14 days in a maternity period after the birth 
of the child, shall be 14% times the amount otherwise payable under this subsec- 
tion. Benefits shall not be paid for more than 84 days of sickness in a maternity 
period prior to the birth of the child. Qualification for and rate of benefits for 
days of sickness in a maternity period shall not be affected by the expiration of 
the benefit year in which the maternity period will have begun unless in such 
benefit year the employee will not have been a qualified employee. 


Source: Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, pp. 46 and 47 of The Railroad Retirement Acts and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, as amended to September 1, 1954. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Hanp. In one part of your justifications I came across a state- 
ment which indicated that of the one-half of 1 percent which the rail- 
roads contribute for the unemployment fund, two-tenths percent was 
reserved for administration, and the rest went to the fund. Is that a 
correct statement? 

Mr. McKenna. I do not know that I get that. 

Mr. Hanp. In other words, if I read those figures correctly, two- 
tenths is reserved for administration costs and only three-tenths for 
benefits. That cannot be correct, can it? 
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Mr. Rupisin. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Hanp. So two-tenths out of the five-tenths, or 40 percent of the 
entire fund is expended for administrative purposes? 

Mr. Rupisin. That does not explain it all. The law provides that 
any unexpended balance in excess of $6 million is to be transferred 
from the administration to the trust account. That is available to 
the Board, and, if it is not expended, we cannot do anything with that. 

Mr. Hanp. What I am trying to get at is do you actually spend 40 
percent for administrative purposes? 

Mr. Rupisin. No. 

Mr. Hann. Will somebody tell me what percentage the adminis- 
trative cost bears to the total of the fund? 

Mr. Squire. About 4 or 5 percent, is it not? 

Mr. Rupisin. I believe it has been running about that. 

Mr. McKenna. Of the total benefits that we pay out. That is not 
of the total, but the benefits paid out. That is not the cash collections. 

Mr. Harper. As to the spending of two-tenths out of the 5-percent 
income, the law fixes the tax against the railroad at 3 percent; but 
during World War II and during the Korean situation when we had 
a high level of employment, we were taking in a lot more money than 
we were spending, and the fund ran up to eight or nine hundred million, 
as I recall; so 2 or 3 years ago the employees and railroads got together 
and a bill was passed providing that the taxes currently could be 
reduced to one-half of 1 percent, and when the fund was depleted, 
when the fund reaches a certain level, then the tax goes up from five- 
tenths of 1 percent to 1 percent; when it reaches another level, it goes 
up to 1.5 percent. So the five-tenths of 1 percent is only a temporary 
arrangement. 

Mr. Hanp. And since that fund is being depleted, you might soon 
have to assess 1 percent again? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. Is there or is there not any legal requirement that 
two-tenths of 1 percent, which would be two-fifths of that fund, is 
reserved for administrative purposes? 

Mr. McKenna. Only during the current year. 

Mr. Hanp. Then what happens to it? 

Mr. McKenna. At the end of the year, any amount in excess of 
$6 million is transferred over so that it is available for the payment 
of benefits. It is the nature of the operation we have that causes such 
a liberal amount to be set aside at the beginning of the year. In any 
unemployment insurance system, you are confronted with all kinds 
of emergencies—strikes, the draft, and so forth 


RELATION OF PAYROLL AND UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS TO NAVAHOS 


Mr. Hanp. Mr. Squire, did you say that in the employment of these 
Navahos the payroll was $6 million approximately and against that 
$6 million, you paid from $2.5 million to $3 million of unemployment 
benefits? 

Mr. Squire. My recollection is that over the last 2 or 3 years it has 
averaged something like $6 million railroad payroll for wages to Indian 
track workers, and the last time—lI think it was last year—it was about 
$2.5 million that we paid in unemployment benefits. Right now, 2, 
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3 or 4 weeks ago, I looked at it and we were paying them unemploy- 
ment benefits at the rate of about half a million a month. 

Mr. Hann. You were paying $2.5 million last year, and maybe 
$500,000 a month currently, in unemployment benefits to the Navahos, 
as against a total payroll of $6 million. How does that ratio compare 
with other workers? 

Mr. Squire. The railroad grand total payrolls must be running the 
last few years about $5 billion and the unemployment benefits would 
be about $110 million, for a normal year. Right now, this year, we 
are running over that; we are running this year at least at a rate of 
about $160 million unemployment benefits. 

Mr. Hanp. Does this correctly state it? $2.5 million is to $6 million 
as $160 million is to $5 billion; is that roughly the proportion? 

Mr. Squrre. Yes, very roughly. 

Mr. Hanp. Now I want to ask just 1 or 2 questions to straighten 
myself out on some of the questions which were involved in the 
inquiry pursued by Mr. Fogarty. 


CHARGE OF COMMUNISTS IN BOARD’S EMPLOY 


In connection with this charge of Communists employed in your 
department, I understand clearly, of course, that an administrative 
assistant of some Senator said that in a letter—or said a con- 
gressional committee found that was so, or a congressional committee 
had so reported. 

Are you aware of any such report by a congressional committee? 

Mr. Ketuy. No, I am not. 

Mr. Hanp. And you, I suppose, would be made aware of it if there 
were any such thing reported about your department? 

Mr. Ketty. I should think so. 


PUERTO RICANS 


Mr. Hanp. I want also to ask this final question that has to do with 
the Puerto Ricans. Is it the attitude of your Board, or a majority of 
it, that when a Puerto Rican goes back to Puerto Rico, that is outside 
of the continental limits of the United States, that he removes himself 
from the labor market as contemplated by this act? Is that your 
position? 

Mr. Ketty. That is right. 


CHARGE OF COMMUNISTS IN BOARD’S EMPLOY 


Mr. Denton. Do you have a Security Board to investigate 
subversive cases? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Denton. Now when this letter was written, did you turn that 
matter over to your Security Board and have them make any check? 

Mr. Ketiy. No, I did not do that. We did not do anything about 
it. 

Mr. Denton. Did you talk with the FBI? 

Mr. Keutiy. No, we did not do that, as I remember. 

Mr. Denton. Did any member of the Board contact this assistant 
to the Senator and find out what this report was that he referred to? 
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Mr. Keutuiy. I understand Mr. Harper sent me copies of all the 
letters or wires he sent in this connection. I believe he did send me 
a copy of the letter of this administrative assistant. 

Mr. Denton. What did you do with it? 

Mr. Harper. There were 3 or 4 copies of this letter that came to 
me from different sources. I was very much concerned about the 
statement there had been a nest of 10 Communists employed by 
the Board and some of them remained. I asked Mr. Rainville 
to provide me with a copy of the report or a reference to the congres- 
sional committee report to thich he referred, or to advise me other- 
wise as to the basis for his statement. He declined to answer; he 
never did answer my telegram at all. So I sent another telegram and 
I never did receive a reply of any sort from Mr. Rainville. 

Mr. Denton. Do you know this man very well; did you ever con- 
tact him and ask him? 

Mr. Krtuy. No, I do not know him very well; I have never seen 
the man. 

Mr. Denton. You do not know him. 

Mr. Keuuiy. No. I talked to him over the telephone. 

Mr. Denton. You did not ask him about the report? 

Mr. Ketuy. No. By that time, it had become a matter of political 
controversy. 

Mr. Denton. Didn’t you think it was a rather serious charge? 

Mr. Ketty. No, I did not think it was a serious charge, because I 
did not believe it was true. I did not think we had any amount of 
Communists. 

Mr. Denton. Don’t you think it should have been followed up. 
He made a serious charge that was transmitted to a number of people? 

Mr. Ketuy. Maybe I[ am wrong about it, but my idea is there is no 
use giving attention to wild charges, or you will be investigating all 
the time. 

Mr. Denton. What made him write that; what was in back of it? 

Mr. Ketty. I do not know. 

Mr. Denton. You just thought there was nothing to it? 

Mr. Ketty. I just thought our security officer handled our prob- 
lems very well and to do anything like that would be challenging the 
conduct of his office. 

Mr. Denton. As Chairman of that Board, don’t you think you 
should have answered the charge and given the public the facts? 

Mr. Ketuy. No. The letter was not directed to the Board. I 
think we are just making something out of nothing if we took cogni- 
zance of it. I did not want to get mixed up in it. 

Mr. Denton. You didn’t think it was serious when he said there 
was a report that there were 10 Communists in your department? 

Mr. Keuty. I did not know of any such report, and I thought I 
would know of one if there was any such report. I think we would 
be the first to know. 

Mr. Denton. Did you make any effort to find that report? 

Mr. Ketty. I did not know where to look. In fact, I did not 
think there was such a report. 

Mr. Denton. You never contacted this man yourself? 

Mr. Ketuiy. No; I did not. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. A moment ago I think I used the figure 60,000 
people on the Navaho Reservation. The figure was 60,000 10 years 
ago and several thousand more now. 

And I want the record to show in respect to this pifion matter—and 
if it is not true, 1 want you to say so, Mr. Kelly—that there are no 
wages paid for picking the pifon nuts; that they grow wild on little 
trees up in the hills in very small portions of the reservation, to 
which some of the Indians and their families go to pick the pifion nuts. 
What nuts they do not use they sell or trade. It is not a crop that is 
cultivated like other crops in the summer. 

Now, is there any difference in the wages paid Indians, compared 
to those paid non-Indians; do you know? 

Mr. Ketty. I do not think so; I do not know, but I do not think so. 

Mr. FerRNANDEZ. Does anybody know? 

Mr. McKenna. They are paid the going wage; because, wherever 
conditions are unionized on the railroad, they are required to join the 
union as a condition of employment. 

I am sure they get the same rate of pay as anybody else. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


JOSEPH F. FINNEGAN, DIRECTOR 

CARL R. SCHEDLER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

CLYDE M. MILLS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

GEORGE E. STRONG, GENERAL COUNSEL 

LAWRENCE E. EADY, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 

HAROLD C. MUNK, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE 
MANAGEMENT 

CLIFFORD P. HOAGLAND, CONFIDENTIAL ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR 

JOHN G. FLANAGAN, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


Re el ple nliie 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat: 


Appropriation or estimate $3, 200,000 | $3, 124, 000 $3, 210, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings eR As iii nie ciccodgnen theeisaieahite a= 





| — 7 
Obligations incurred : | 3,140,012 | 3, 124, 000 | 3, 210, OO 


Obligations by activities 


| 
Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


1. Mediation and conciliation of labor disputes $2, 911, 418 $2, 901, 000 $2, 991, 000 
2. Administration 228, 594 223, 000 219, 000 





Obligations incurred _-____- ; 3, 140, 012 3, 124, 000 | 3, 210, 00 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


—  ———————— 
} 
} 


fotal number of permanent positions \ ; 376 366 | 364 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 3 | 3 | 4 
4 verage number of all employees 2 359 361 | 364 
Number of employees at end of year - -- 363 377 | 382 


A verage salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary _--_- $7, 414 | $7, 469 | $7, 524 
Average grade. __- ~ teheneas oe GS-10.6 | GS-10.6 | GS-10.6 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions : ; - $2, 670, 050 $2, 683, 449 2, 735, 530 
Positions other than permanent. a 26, O15 | 27, 000 | 33, 550 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ----.---------- 10, 276 | am 321 10, 520 
Payment above basic rates__- ciaa 325 | 500 
Other payments for personal services_ 


Total personal services________- Se 2, 706, 666 2, 25, 550 , 780, 100 
Travel. Paras oat eae 239, 416 | 258, 500 | 277, 700 
Transportation of things poo Sot Heid 08 5, 871 7, 000 | 11, 000 
Communication services ---- _-- . 73, 370 7 a ae 79, 400 
Rents and utility services_............-..------ ron 653 4, 800 
Printing and reproduction ------ ee aetna 4, 139 4, 000 4 4, 500 
Other contractual services eitbiedete bau 4,919 11, 000 | 13, 000 

Services performed by other agencies Fan Gan ak esi ti 70, 602 | 15, 650 | 7, 200 
Supplies and materials ___------- 7 Sadan 9, 044 | 9, 000 10, 000 
Equipment_.------ 2 | 10, 161 6, 000 10, 500 
Taxes and assessments---- - - stata 4,171 5, 000 5, 800 


Obligations incurred -------_- ; oe 3, 140, 012 3, 124, 000 3, 210, 000 
t 





Analysis of expenditures 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


— - | 


Obligated balance brought forward $159, 444 $187, 057 $212, 592 
Obligations incurred during the year 3, 140, 012 3, 124, 000 3, 210, 000 





| 3,290,456 | 3,311,057. | "8, 422, 592 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years -_----......--- Vanden | —6, 971 
Obligated balance carried forward -| — 187, 057 —212, 592 —216, 732 


Total expenditures... _...-.- 3, 105, 428 | 3, 098, 465 3, 205, 860 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current amthoriastlons aa ssc ois ont sien oo ssn sens 2, 959, 149 | 2, 942, 808 3, 049, 500 
Out of prior authorizations_.__..-.-.--- ‘ aa 146, 279 155, 657 156, 360 


Boarps or LyQuiIRy 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate - - - nik : il $10, 000 | t | $10, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings......-- panatecnlaioans —6, 444 Scand nictaiaiatien 


Obligations incurred , 3, 556 | 10, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Investigations of labor disputes which imperil the national 
safety: 
$3, 556 
10, 000 
__. 10, 000 





Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate} 1956 estimate 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at en i of year 
01 Personal services: 
Positions other than permanent 
Pump eneink aii Wi Wa a sin orien Sinietne ie ccisaad rd cine~ieeos 
Total personal services 
COSmNNGNONORIONNOE «ais oo Sk is ig Sn ee eb deez 
Printing ani reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Taxes ani assessments 


Obligations incurred 10, 000 10, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward_............-- Sieadseadasd . sii OG i SUSIE 
Obligations incurred during the year , 556 10, 000 $10, 000 


10, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward 


| 
Total expenditures 10, 496 | 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


| 
Out Of Current SurROreeehnns. 6 enn ncecenccacce i 10, 000 10, 006 
ut Of Drier MRTGRIARIONE. ..0- onic s eden dnc osneh sedans i deca ain incase WE Bat Sadededte : 





Mr. FERNANDEZ. We have now before us the appropriation request 
for the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

Mr. Finnegan, I understand you are a new man in the service and 
I have been reading quite a bit about you. Will you give us a little 
of your background? 


BACKGROUND OF DIRECTOR 


Mr. Finnecan. The newness I can attest to. I was sworn in 2 
weeks ago today. 

I was born in North Attleboro, Mass., in 1904. I came to New 
York, went to St. Francis Xavier School in New York City; graduated 
from Columbia College with an A. B. in 1928; Fordham Law School in 
1931; served as assistant United States attorney in the Southern 
District of New York from 1931 to 1934; from 1934 until 1948 I 
became associated with a law firm and later became a partner lasting 
for 13 years. 

I set up my own practice in 1948 continuing to specialize in labor 
relations work, which I had been in since about 1937. 

I have done a lot of across-the-table bargaining representing manage- 
ment; I have also done a great deal of arbitration work, much of it 
with the same unions with which I had previously negotiated con- 
tracts, different locals, but the same international. 

I have been in practically all phases of labor relations work for a 
greater proportion of my professional career. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Fernanvez. If it is all right with you, we will put your pre- 
pared statement in the record, then if you will briefly summarize it, 
it will save time. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION DIRECTOR, 
JOSEPH F. FINNEGAN 


I appreciate this opportunity to place before you the budget estimates of the 
Service for fiscal year 1956. As you know, I assumed office on February 7, just 
2 weeks ago. The 1956 budget for the Service was prepared many months before 
that date. 

In the 2 weeks that I have been in office, I have discussed the major provisions 
of the budget request with the staff officials of the Service. In addition, I have 
visited four of our regional offices in order to acquaint myself with the field 
operations of the Service. Nevertheless, I will need to refer your questions 
regarding the details of this budget request to other officials of the Service who 
helped prepare the initial budget estimate and who are here with me today. 

The primary duty of the Service, as I view it, is to encourage parties to labor- 
management disputes to reach agreement through the processes of free collective 
bargaining. In order to reach peaceful and speedy settlement, the Service, where 
needed, assigns mediators to actively assist in the negotiations of parties to labor- 
management disputes in industries which affect interstate commerce. By the 
use of the techniques of mediation and conciliation, in joint or separate conferences, 
our mediators attempt to guide the parties toward settlement without resort by 
the parties to coercive or economic action. 

As I see it, it is not the responsibility of the mediators of the Service to act as 
an extension of the collective bargaining process in the sense of trying to tell either 
labor or management what kind of settlements they must agree upon. The 
responsibility for a labor-management agreement itself is a matter resting squarely 
between the disputing parties. The very heart and essence of the collective bar- 
gaining process in our free enterprise democracy is that agreements shall be volun- 
tarily reached with the assent of both parties. Further, I believe that the only 
sound labor-management agreement is one dictated by the parties themselves. 
I conceive our function to be to point the road which leads to the solution of labor 
disputes. The parties themselves have to choose voluntarily to walk down that 
road. 

I understand you have before you a copy of our congressional budget submis- 
sion. On page 5 there is a tabulation showing that the number of cases assigned 
by the Service for mediation and completed in fiscal year 1954 declined by compar- 
ison with the previous fiscal year. One of the reasons for this decline was the appli- 
cation of a more rigid jurisdiction policy by the Service. I plan to continue the 
policy of referring cases to State or local mediation agencies where such service 
is available and where the case is clearly not a matter for Federal action. 

During the past year I found, for a variety of reasons, a note of uncertainty in 
the economic picture. For example, the spotty unemployment situation, which 
arose in some industrial centers, and other reasons caused both labor and manage- 
ment to pull in their horns. 

I found in my recent swing through four of our major Service regions, as a result 
of conversations with our people in the Service and with a great number of labor 
and management representatives, a general feeling that the cases in which the 
Service will become involved in the months ahead will be more complex and 
require more time to settle. As of today, the stock market is booming, production 
is increasing, and sales and profits are rising. These economic facts make for a 
radically different labor climate than that which prevailed during the past vear. 

In his January 1955 Economic Report, the President stated: ‘“‘History tells us 
that industrial disputes have usually been more frequent in periods of expansion 
than in periods of contraction, and that industrial disputes sometimes have serious 
economic repercussions.”’ In his Washington letter of December 11, 1954, 
Kiplinger informed his clients that he found unions planning to cash in on better 
business next year and getting ready to ask for considerably higher wages. He 
predicted ‘‘an increase in labor turmoil, more restlessness among unions, and an 
inching-up of pay of union workers.’’ ‘The Research Institute Letter of December 
17 predicted that strikes would plague business in 1955. As late as February 4 of 
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this year, the U. S. News & World Report predicted that labor disputes, which 
could lead to strikes, were developing in the automobile and steel industries; 
further, that a strike in either industry would “set off a chain reaction with suc- 
cessive shutdowns in many other industries.”’ Predicting is at best an uncertain 
business but we cannot ignoré these statements, coming as they do from accepted 
sources, in attempting to assess the labor picture which may emerge in the year 
that lies before us. 

The nonferrous metal industry, particularly the copper industry, together with 
the lumber industries in the Pacific Northwest, became involved in labor diffi- 
culties which required the deployment of a large number of Federal mediators 
over a long period of time and over a wide geographical area. We have mentioned 
only a few of the major disputes in which the Service became involved since it 
was felt that these would come to the minds of the members of the committee 
more readily and that they are indicative of the activity in which the Service has 
been engaged. 

Mediators of the Service also perform a supplementary activity called ‘‘Pre- 
ventive Mediation.” This preventive mediation work consists of trying to create 
a healthier labor climate between the parties after they have negotiated a con- 
tract so that they will be familiar with and disposed to utilize the grievance 
adjustment machinery in the contract to iron out differences before work stop- 
pages develop. It has been the policy of the Service to have mediators spend as 
much time as possible, when they are not otherwise engaged in their primary duty 
of mediation, on preventive work. I plan to continue that policy. 

The Service has developed a preventive device or technique which is presently 
termed the “Audio-Visual Program.’”’ This program consists of the utilization 
of visual slides and audio tapes in order to demonstrate to representatives of 
labor and management the source of underlying conflicts which lead to grievance 
disputes and sometimes work stoppages. The mediators who present this pro- 
gram serve as moderators to encourage audience discussion at the end of the 
program. As a matter of fact, the value of the presentation arises from the 
problem-solving discussion which the program evokes. 

I believe that we have an important tool here which can be of invaluable 
assistance to management and labor representatives, particularly at the level 
of the foreman and the shop steward. I plan to have more mediators present 
the program as soon as additional physical equipment is available. 

The committee is aware that the Service employs no arbitrators. We do 
maintain an active roster of well-qualified arbitrators which we use to furnish 
panels of names from which disputing parties may select an arbitrator, to be 
employed by them, to settle their disputes. The arbitrators listed on the panels 
of the Service are respected and accepted professional men. Both the number 
of requests for panels and the actual appointment, by the parties, of arbitrators 
selected from our panels have increased in the last 2 years. The Service will 
continue to assist parties in dispute by furnishing lists of available arbitrators 
from which the parties may select their own arbitrators. 

The National Labor-Management Panel was authorized by title II, section 
205 of the Labor Managemen: Relations Act of 1947, and provides the Director 
of the Service with a mechanism whereby the advice and assistance of top labor 
and management representatives were made available to him. Our proposed 
budget includes a sum earmarked for the expenses incident to the reestablishment 
of this panel. 

The members of the Panel who were originally appointed in 1947 were never 
replaced at the expiration of their terms of service. I would welcome the re- 
establishment of the Panel. I feel that the job of Director of the Service will 
be a strenuous one which will require the best abilities of my staff and myself. 
Certainly, I can use additional advice and counsel from the leading labor and 
management representatives of the country. 

Our budget request for fiscal year 1956 is for $3,210,000. This is an increase 
of $86,000 over our current appropriation. 

This request anticipates that the Service will continue 51 positions in the 
national office and maintain a field staff of 313 employees. This latter force will 
consist of 8 regional directors, 231 mediators, and 74 clerical personnel. Our 
overall proposal of 364 permanent positions is 2 less than the current year. 

The increase of $54,550 in personal services money will be used to provide 
mandatory within-grade step increases, more man-days of work by the w. a. e. 
Atomic Energy Labor-Management Relations Panel members, the per diem salary 
of the members of the National Labor-Management Panel, and will enable the 
Service to keep fully staffed 231 mediator positions in the field. 
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The increase of $31,450 for other expenditures will provide a modest increase 
in travel funds for mediators presenting the audio-visual program, additional 
travel funds for members of the Atomic Energy Labor-Management Relations 
Panel, and funds for the necessary travel of the National Labor-Management 
Panel. It will also provide for the purchase of additional audio-visual equipment 
and pay the Service’s share of the insurance premiums for the Government 
insurance covering its employees. 

I believe that the effectiveness of the mediators of the Service is directly pro- 

portionate to the ability and integrity they bring to dispute negotiations with 
the resulting respect and confidence which they are able to arouse in the parties. 
I heme promised the President to maintain a staff of mediators of the highest 
valiber. 
"I ove that I will find it necessary to make few changes in the organization or 
policies of the Service. Such changes, if any appear desirable, will be made 
only after careful study and aralysis of the problems that arise, and then only 
in the best interests of the Service. 

Mr. FrnneGan. As you will notice, the statement covers the budget 
for 1956 which was prepared some months before I took office. 

During the 2 weeks that I have been in office I have been on a swing 
throughout four of the major regions of the service. 

You will recall that the country is divided into eight regions. The 
four that I have visited, on those occasions the regional director called 
in the commissioners from the field and they reviewed their activities 
for the past year and discussed many of their current problems which 
afforded me an opportunity to meet about two-thirds of the commis- 
sioners in the service and to get a quick picture of the service and some 
of the personalities inv olved. 

The primary duty of the service as I view it is to encourage parties 
to arrive at their own collective bargaining agreements and we assign 
mediators where they can be helpful. 

I believe that it is not the function of the service to substitute its 
judgment for that kind of contract which it feels might be advisable 
for the parties to enter into. 

In other words, to leave the responsibility squarely with the parties. 

During the past year the service has declined jurisdiction in a great 
number of cases where it felt that the mediation function could be 
adequately accomplished by State or local agencies. 

I plan to continue that policy. I found, as a result of my recent 
swing.-and also as a result, of course, of the reading of a great mass of 
material regarding the outlook, there is a general feeling prevalent 
that the collective bargaining picture in the year ahead is going to be 
a much different one than that which prevailed during the past year. 
With the stock market booming, production going up, sales and profits 
on the climb, and we have the reopening of the automobile contract 
after a 5-year lapse and novel suggestions have been made in connec- 
tion with that contract. 

And there have been rather strong statements of policy made by 
members of some of the larger unions as to the size of the war chest 
they have gathered to meet any test of strength which may lie ahead 
with some of the big corporations. 

We have not heard very much from the management side of the 
picture as to what they intend to do. 

Mr. FerNanvEz. Do you mean by that that you look at it with 
some apprehension? 


58736—55 
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Mr. Finnecan. I think that is a fair statement, sir. I think that 
this year we are going to have our commissioners working full blast 
and that we are going to need everyone. 

During this past year the picture was relatively quiet, but that is 
certainly no indication whatsoever as to what we can anticipate in the 
months ahead. 

The service has also developed a technique, an audio visual program 
which ties into the preventive mediation policy which has been pur- 
sued by the service within the past year to try to iron out some of the 
sources of underlying conflicts which led to work stoppages. 

We intend to study that further and develop it further and in addi- 
tion we are going to place incresing emphasis on the in-service 
training program. 

During this past year we have not had occasion to appoint. many 
panels, but there is no assurance that in the months ahead we will not 
have to have emergency panels appointed to ease over some of the 
rough spots that can be anticipated. 

Specific provision has been made in the budget request to cover 
that contingency. The figures in detail will be supplied by Mr. Eady, 
the Administrative Assistant at my left. 


WORKLOAD STATISTICS 


Mr. Fernanpez. For the fiscal year 1954, your table on page 5 
of the justification shows dispute notices received were 29,007; 
mediation assignments completed, 13,790. What does that mean? 

Mr. FINNEGAN. You mean as to the dispute notices received? 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes. Does it mean the difference is backlog or 
pending, or what? 

Mr. Finnecan. I think Mr. Mills, who is in charge of the regional 
districts could probably fill that in a little more accurately. That is 
on page 5, Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Mitts. That designation ‘Mediation Assignments Completed,” 
is to some extent misleading because it appears that of all the notices 
we received during the year that we either intervened or didn’t, or we 
did something with those notices, and that these figures represent 
finality in each one of them. 

There probably is a backlog or was at that particular time because 
when the notices come in they can’t be handled and assignments made 
overnight. 

For example, the 13,790 would include some of those disputes cases 
that were hanging over at the end of the previous fiscal year and it 
does not represent the actual handling of the 29,007 dispute notices. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The figure given for dispute notices received does 
not necessarily mean that there will be work done in connection with 
all of them by your service? 

Mr. Mitts. No. Of the notices received, quite a number of them 
are screened out for one reason or another. Either it is a small case 
that would tall within the scope of activities of State mediation boards, 
or there might be quite a number of notices coupled with other 
notices so that one assignment might be made of 10, 15, or 20 notices. 

For example, in the steel industry we might get notices covering all 
of the major basic steel companies. All of those notices might be 
combined and an assignment made of only one case. 
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So it is difficult to establish with just a few figures here the actual 
disposition of the total number of notices received. 

Mr. Frernanpvez. The table is headed “Case activities,” but actu- 
ally only the second figure, to wit, ‘‘Mediation assignments com- 
pleted,” reflects actual work done during the year? 

Mr. Mitts. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The first figure would indicate increase in the 
number of notices and potential increase in work; is that it? 

Mr. Mitts. That is right; that is what it is intended to show. 

Mr. FerRNANDEZ. We might as well bring that up to date and put 
that in the record, if you will. 

Mr. Mitts. Will you explain just what you mean by bringing it up 
to date? 

Mr. Fernanpvez. To cover 1955, up to January 31, for example. 

Mr. Mitts. Yes, we can do that. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That will be put in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Case activity 


| 


Fiscal year | July 1, 1954, 
Activity ae : ; : * to Fe b. 15, 
1953 1954 1955 


Dispute notices received , 18, 334 | 24, 113 25, 964 29, 007 
Mediation assignments complete ad 13, 500 13, 563 | 14, 943 | 13, 790 





OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. How much of your funds do you have obligated 
up to date? 

Mr. Finneaan. Mr. Eady, would you take over on that, please? 

Mr. Eapy. The total obligations to date amount to $1,806,500. 


REFERRAL OF MEDIATION CASES TO STATES 


Mr. FerNanpeEz. Are you having much success in referring some 
of these cases to local mediation agencies in the States? 

Mr. FinneGan. Yes; there has been a sharp acceleration of the 
trend to assigning mediation cases to the State or local level. 

That accounts in some measure for the contraction in the indicated 
activity of the service. That is what this table on page 5, to which 
you have just referred, does indicate. When those figures are brought 
up to date they will carry out that trend. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The cases referred to the States are not included 
in this second row of figures, the 13,790 I was talking about. 

Mr. Eapy. That is correct. Cases referred to the State are not 
included in the 13,790. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. But they are included in the first row of figures 
of dispute notices received? 

Mr. Eapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. How many States have mediation agencies? 

Mr. Finnecan. About 43, but they vary all over the lot. Some 
of them have services that are established but no function. 
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Other States have services that are actively functioning and assume 
a good share of the workload. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Is there any resistance to such a referral on the 
part of management or labor? 

Mr. Finnecan. Well, there is a tendency on the part of some 
unions and some management to try to shop around to find out which 
service they feel will best serve their needs. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In any event, you are referring more of them and 
that cuts down on your load? 

Mr. Finnecan. That is true, but there are limits, of course, within 
which you cannot do that. Sometimes even though it may be a small 
number of people involved, if there is overlapping of States, you have 
to take jurisdiction. 


PREVENTIVE MEDIATION 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. What do you mean by preventive mediation? 

Mr. Finnecan. For example, a grievance that was not processed 
through the regular contract procedure, the result is that you may 
have a work stoppage. After the thing is over and we finally have 
the people back we have, in a great many instances at the request of 
either party, although sometimes on our own volition, set up educa- 
tional programs whereby the commissioners would visit the plant and 
conduct classes with the foreman and the shop stewards. 

That is where this audiovision program comes into play. 

A typical example of the audiovisual program is where we will 
show a situation giving rise to the grievance, both sides losing their 
temper and threats being made of stoppage. 

Now, what the right way of handling that is, the commissioner does 
not say. All he does is act as moderator in the discussion between 
both sides, to let them work out their own attitudes. 

Very often you will have the most severe criticism of the shop 
steward coming from the labor side, and equally severe criticism of 
the way the foreman handled the situation coming from the manage- 
ment side of the table. 

You establish a rapprochement that creates a healthy atmosphere 
and climate so that the thing can be ironed out. 

I learned while out in the Midwest of a plant which had some bitter 
stoppages and severe conflicts. Since this program has gone in effect 
for the last 3 years they have not called in the service at all. They 
have negotiated a contract without the intervention of a Federal 
mediator. That is not a unique instance. That is one that has 
occurred in great many cases. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fernanpez. The number of employees is about the same for 
1955 and your estimate for 1956? 

Mr. Eapy. About the same, yes. Total positions in fiscal 1955, 
366. Proposed in the budget for 1956, 364. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. How much was it for last year; about the same? 

Mr. Eapy. Yes, about the same. I do not know the exact figure. 

(The following was later supplied :) 


Number of positions, fiscal year 1954, 376. 
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COMPARISON OF REQUEST WITH PREVIOUS APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Fernanpvez. Now, for 1953, you had appropriated $3,400,000. 

In 1954 you had appropriated $3,200,000. 

In 1955 you requested $3,170,000. That was reduced to $3,124,000. 

Mr. Eapy. Correct. 

Mr. FerNanpeEz. So that you have been reducing your expenses 
year by year, but you now ask for $86,000 more than you had last 
year. 

Will you tell us about the need for this increase? 

Mr. Eapy. This budget anticipates an increase of $86,000, which, 
while it will not increase the total number of positions will provide 
for a better utilization of the positions available, meaning they will 
be occupied for a greater portion of the year. There is also provision 
made for increase in other objects. 

For example, travel is necessary in mediators performing their 
work. This budget anticipates there will be an increase in travel 
costs. 

The second item, of course, is communication costs. Rather than 
perform travel to each location, quite frequently the mediator is in 
contact with the parties by long-distance telephone. This budget 
anticipates there will be an increase in that cost and many other 
categories, although to a lesser extent. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Would you be crippled to any extent if that in- 
crease were not allowed? 

Mr. Finneaan. I think we would be, materially. I think the 
utility of the service would be materially impaired because Mr. Eady 
did not mention that there is $45,550 of that $86,000 which will be in 
personal-services money to provide mandatory within-grade increases. 
I think that a $86,000 increase in the light—does not begin to reflect 
the difference in the labor climate and picture that we have facing us 
today compared to the similar time of last year. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The climate that you look to with apprehension, 
which you mentioned awhile ago? 

Mr. Finnecan. That is very true. 


ATOMIC ENERGY LABOR-MANAGEMENT PANEL 


Another thing, too, of course, Congressman Fernandez, we have as 
you know the atomic energy labor-management panel. 

I think the entire amount expended on that last year was some- 
where around $18,000. I could not run it out to how small a decimal 
point of the percent that would be of what our atomic-energy appro- 
priations would be, and a stoppage of a day or any fraction of it would 
gobble up that money in nothing flat. 

Mr. FerRNANDEZ. You had 14 cases referred to that panel last year. 

Mr. Mitts. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is there any reason to anticipate you will have 
any more than that this coming year? 

Mr. Frnnecan. At that point, my crystal ball gives out. I will 
have to turn that one over to Mr. Mills, who has been more closely 
identified with that picture. 

Mr. Mitts. It is extremely difficult to forecast what the future 
may hold in that respect. It is entirely possible that during this 
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coming year there will be a greater number of cases referred to this 
panel for a number of reasons. One is that there has just come about 
a consolidation of the two major labor groups. That in itself and 
under local circumstances, may bring greater demand and more 
difficulty in the collective-bargaining process. 

On the other hand, the availability of the panel is necessary in the 
atomic-energy field and the parties themselves decide that they want 
to utilize that panel rather than to make the threats and bring to the 
public the threats to the atomic-energy program. 

I think both parties, both the management and the unions, are 
extremely conscious of public opinion, especially in these cases. It 
is difficult to forecast the utilization of that panel. 


Boarps oF INQUIRY 


Mr. Fernanvez. For the boards of inquiry you are requesting tne 
same amount as has been customary, $10,000? 

Mr. Mitts. That is correct. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Can you tell us a little about that and tell us how 
you arrived at the estimate? 

Mr. Eapy. Of course, we have no way of determining from year to 
year as to just how many such panels will be appointed. That 
amount is provided should the President appoint such panels. Of 
course, it is an earmarked appropriation; if not expended it is returned 
to the Treasury. 

Over the years there have been gradual reductions so far as amounts 
provided. At one time there was the sum of $150,000 appropriated 
and, of course, was not used. 

The appropriation of $10,000 is an approximation of what we think 
may be needed. 

Mr. Fernanpez. How much of the $10,000 for 1954 was used? 

Mr. Eapy. About $3,500. 

Mr. Frernanpez. How much has been used up to date for that 
purpose in 1955? 

Mr. Eapy. About $1,200. 


AUDIOVISUAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Hanp. I am still curious as to just what form that audiovisual 
program of yours takes. Where do you show it? 

Mr. Finnecan. At the plant. The men go out from the regional 
office with a screen and a recording device and a projection machine. 
These pictures are cast upon the screen in front of a labor-management 
group. 

a say labor, that is the actual shop steward, the management, and 
foreman. 

Mr. Hann. Not the whole plant? 

Mr. Finnecan. Not the whole plant. The first-line supervisory 
personnel. 

Mr. Hanp. Are arrangements made beforehand between shop 
stewards, the union and management for the showing of these? 

Mr. FinneEGAN. Very often it is a joint request and the men go out. 
In.many instances, particularly in the New England area, we had to 
turn down the request where we didn’t have the equipment or the 
personnel adequately trained to function as moderators in these cases. 
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Mr. Hanp. Do you take actual examples from that particular 
lant? 

Mr. Frynecan. Not from that particular plant, but from that area. 
You use anonymous names, 

Mr. Hanp. Do you use actual pictures of people? 

Mr. FinneGan. We use actual pictures of people. They are all 
stereopticons you had in the days back when—— 

Mr. Hanp. Showing the foreman tearing out his hair, so to speak? 

Mr. Frnnecan. That is right. Then the tape is recording the 
difficulty between the two parties. 

Mr. Hanp. Is that actual or simulated? 

Mr. Finnecan. It is simulated. We have two commissioners from 
the Kansas City office who developed this on their own initiative, they 
were the recipients of a special award for working this thing out. 

Then after they bring it up to a point they drop it. They say, 
‘What is your opinion as to the way this grievance should have been 
handled?”’ 

Mr. Hanp. How long has this program been going? 

Mr. Mitts. It has been in operation around Kansas City and St. 
Louis, that general area, for, I believe, about 3 years, but the general 
acceptance and request for it nationwide has grown to large propor- 
tions within the last year. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you show that only on request? 

Mr. Finnecan. Not always. Generally it is a request, but in 
some instances the men have, of their own initiative, offered to bring 
it in. Sometimes we get a rather grudging acceptance. After they 
have seen 1 or 2 of them, repeat performances have been requested 
and a good deal of enthusiasm has been generated. 

You see, they have a whole series of them depicting different 
situations. It is our intention to try to tailor them a little bit to 
the particular area because a problem that might be very live and 
very interesting up in Portland, Maine, would have very little appeal 
or application to a situation, say, down in Florida or New Mexico. 

Mr. Hanp. What is your program that you envisage for the future? 
To what extent do you plan to use it? 

Mr. Finneaan. It is indefinite because we do not want to move 
hastily on this thing. Because as is usual of these programs every- 
body gets very enthusiastic about it and want their own private 
machine and the equipment is costly. We want to locate them 
strategically, 

If you will recall your map of the service, some of these areas cover 
tremendous geographical sweeps. For example, I think Bill White’s 
region extends from Texas up to Iowa. In region 6 you have Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. That 
is a large chunk of this country, 


JURISDICTION OF STATE MEDIATION AGENCIES 


Mr. Hanp. On page 6 of your justifications booklet, you say: 


In accordsnce with the expressed policy of the administration the service has 
consciously endeavored to refer cases to a State or local mediation agency when 
such service was available and where the case clearly was not a matter for Federal 
action. 
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You say you will continue to do so. What is the jurisdiction of the 
State mediation agencies, is it limited to intrastate operations? 

Mr. FinneGan. Yes, sir. What we have tried to do is to stay away 
from service situations outside of the district, of course, restaurants, 
hotels, that sort of thing, and to stick 

Mr. Hanv. Where it is clearly intrastate you try to refer it to the 
State agency if one exists? 

Mr. FinneGan. That is right. 

Mr. Hanno. Would you refer it, even in those cases you referred 
to a moment ago, where an agency exists but really is not actively 
functioning? 

Mr. Finneeaan. If it is a stoppage in a State and the State agency 
is not doing anything about it and it is substantially affecting inter- 
state commerce, we will move right in on it. 

Mr. Hanp. Where you have a case where it is clearly an intrastate 
matter, would you move anyway? 

Mr. FinneGan. If it is intrastate we have no jurisdiction, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. The law is clear on that, you do not assume jurisdiction 
on a clearly intrastate operation? 

Mr. FinneGan. That is true. 

Mr. Hanp. Of course, the question arises, under decisions by the 
Supreme Court in the last 20 years, what if anything is intrastate? 

Mr. FinneGan. That is how many lawyers have made a living in 
the last few years. 

Mr. FerRNANDEz. Just what lesson is this audiovisual program 
intended to convey? What is the end result? 

Mr. Finneaan. First of all, to create a climate where the parties 
will settle their differences of opinion without work stoppage. There 
is a situation that may come up that provokes it. It may be a break- 
down of the grievance machinery, failure to resort to it, loss of temper 
on the part of the shop steward, the plant foreman coming in not 
feeling too well that morning or having had some disagreeable 
experience. 

There are a million and one things that can give rise to friction 
within a plant. I do not know whether that adequately expresses 
the picture. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Fresruary 21, 1955. 


INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE POTOMAC RIVER 
BASIN 


WITNESSES 
LAWRENCE M. FISHER, ACTING DIRECTOR, INTERSTATE COM- 
MISSION ON THE POTOMAC RIVER BASIN 
JOHN RAYMOND FLETCHER, MEMBER OF THE COMMISSION FROM 


MARYLAND 
Amount. available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Publie Law 663) 


Appropriation and estimate (obligations incurred) : 
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Obligations by activities 


Contribution to the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin: 


IS le ee tne kita eee et, dee ee eee te ee at eS ale $5, 000 
RES Ri MRS ALN OL CAT Re Se TS hk tl A BIR lg Bl eave 
eB aiea hates tiki lai sitchin a eT ee eal ete eee ta ead 10, 000 

Obligations by objects 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 

Sei a OL USES Ue Boe Dei OTe Ue a a er $5, 000 
Se dick. saw swok biiwat abuse ek UC USGte ary ae 202 5, 000 
Beets? Sec aio So hu ods oe BOC Ju 10, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of current 
authorizations) : 


Dean eree ae ene ee Mh Mpa NB Sf Oe .. $5, 000 
EPR RAR URE, Ue ES SPN a St Din Sete epee iee eae aed ... 5,000 
Ee hie Be Ee nl hee a cen nt ee eee ‘vex . 10, 000 


Mr. Fernanpez. We have before the committee this morning the 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin’s request for the 
Federal share of their appropriations. We will put your prepared 
statement in the record and then you give us a general statement, 
briefly. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


The Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin submits its estimate 
for annual payment of funds from the Federal Government to carry on its work 
for the fiscal year as follows: 


Annual appropriation for 1955_ -_ _- ny 7 ; _ $5, 000 
Annual appropriation for 1956_ _ _ -- : iss ceeiinencticiiatis _.. 15, 000 
cela tn ee at ite cla ia ad ance one wee ia _.. 10, 000 


Public Resolution No. 74 of the 75th Congress, approved August 31, 1937, 
authorizes, and Senate Resolution 223 (Public Resolution No. 93), 76th Congress, 
grants consent of the Congress to the States of Maryland, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia, and the District of Columbia, to enter into a compact 
for the creation of a Potomac Valley Conservancy District and the establishment 
of the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin. 


By law, the Federal Government is a member and participates in the affairs 
of the Commission through its three Commissioners, appointed by the President 
of the United States. In determining the policies of the Commission, they have 
the same authority as the Commissioners appointed by the signatory bodies. 

The compact, as authorized by Public Resolution No. 93, of the 76th Congress, 
provides that the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin in its 
administration of the conservancy district shall be financed by appropriations 
from the States and the Federal Government in pro rata amounts based on such 
factors as population, amount of industrial and domestic pollution, and a flat 
service charge, which shall be determined from time to time by the Commission. 

Since the creation of the conservancy district, 1941, the States of the Potomac 
Basin have nearly tripled their appropriations to the Commission. The Federal 
Government’s contribution has remained the same. The last increase in State 
funds, made in the 1954 and 1955 budgets, brings the appropriations from the 
States to the maximum amount of $30,000 set by the compact as the limit from 
this source. On the basis of 1941 values, based on Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
this ceiling should be more than $60,000. In order that the Commission may more 
nearly carry out the program expected of it, it is planning a budget for the fiscal 
year 1956 of $45,000. 
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Federal interest 


The Federal Government has always had, and will continue to have, increasing 
and extensive interests in the Potomac River Basin. A matter of prime import- 
ance to the Federal Government should be the cleanliness of the Potomac since it 
provides a setting for the Nation’s Capital. 

The Potomac River and its tributaries in the vicinity of Washington are still 
grossly polluted and in spite of the new treatment facilities that are being installed 
by local jurisdictions, it gradually is approaching a chronic septic condition which 
is a disgrace to the Nation as a whole as well as to the local area. On at least two 
occasions during the past summer, one in June and again in September, large 
numbers of fish were killed in the Anacostia River because of this septic condition. 
It was the hope of those who drew up the compact establishing the Potomac River 
Conservacy District that the Nation’s Capital and its surrounding area would be 
made an example of cleanliness for the rest of the Nation. And, that a pattern 
for river basin management relying on State cooperation could be established in 
the Potomac River Basin. 

Because of the complexity of the problem, with many local and State jurisdic- 
tions involved, this can only be done through a strong and well-financed inter- 
state agency which can bring about uniform requirements and procedures through 
education of the public regarding the status of the pollution abatement program 
State and local authorities in the basin look to an increasing extent to the Commis- 
sion to lead the way in bringing it about. 

There are a number of severe pollution abatement problems, as yet unsolved, 
which occur not only in the Potomee Basin but also have wide national sig- 
nificance. One of the most damaging to national economy is that of acid mine 
drainage. The Commission has carried on research toward the solution of this 
problem and believes that it has found a practical method of prevention of acid 
formation. The value of this discovery to the Nation’s economy may prove to be 
very great. To prove the value of the discovery, field development of the process 
is necessary. Such development is now being carried on in a limited manner by 
privete interests, and additional development is being planned. 

In line with the President’s interest in advance planning for natural and water 
resources, the Commission adopted, this year, September 17, 1954, a comprehen- 
sive plan for dealing with pollution problems in the Potomac Basin in order that 
its water resources may be conserved. To carry out this plan, it is necessary to 
make certain minimum additions to its staff and to provide for expenses necessary 
thereto. 

The Federal Government adds to the work of the Commission through its dis- 
charge of sanitary and industrial wastes to the streams of the basin from numerous 
civilian, naval, and military establishments and facilities owned by it. It benefits 
from the work of the Commission through protection from pollution of the feder- 
ally owned naval, military, park, and forest areas valued in the aggregate at 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and comprising approximately 1,000,000 acres. 
Some of these areas contain important recreational facilities. It has a special 
interest in the cleanliness of the Potomas because it is the source of water supply 
for the District of Columbia. It has a special interest in the compact method of 
solving problems of the conservation and development of water resources of river 
basins, and it has a special interest in establishing procedures for basinwide 
pollution abatement work in cooperation with State and Federal agencies in the 
manner being followed by the Potomas River Commission. 


Appropriation request 

Of the $45,000 budget planned for 1956, the 5 signatory bodies will contribute 
$30,000, which is their maximum payment under the existing compact. 

A request is herewith made of the Federal Government for an appropriation 
in the amount of $15,000. These funds, together with those from the signatory 
states, will provide the funds needed during fiscal 1956. 


COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 


The Commission’s several continuing programs 


Many of the Commission’s programs by virtue of their nature are of a continuing 
type, many functioning from year to year in order that the Commission may 
have information to measure existing conditions or to plan and promote needed 
abatement programs for the basin. Projects which have been carried on in the 
past and which the Commission proposes to continue during the 1956 fiscal 
year are: 
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Water quality sampling program 

In the past, the Commission has carried on a water quality sampling project 
in cooperation with the States, industries, and local governments of the Potomac 
Basin. This program consists of sampling water at critical points along the 
Potomac and its main tributaries. The present program involves sampling at 
some 90 points, either on a continuing basis or over a short period of time during 
the critical summer months. Information so obtained is tabulated, analyzed, and 
put into an annual sampling report which is distributed to participating persons 
and agencies. These data are sought after by both new and old industries in the 
basin. Information from this program provides the Commission, the State water 
control agencies, and others with vital information as to the water quality of the 
river, and is used to determine any corrective measures which may be necessary. 


Comprehensive program 


At the present time, the Commission’s technical committees, in cooperation 
with the Public Health Service’s Water Pollution Control Division and the water 
pollution control agencies of the States are preparing a continuing program for 
water use and pollution abatement in the Potomac River and its tributaries. This 
program requires the tabulation and assembly of existing and new data and the 
careful analysis of material available to the Commission, its advisory committees 
and State and Federal agencies cooperating in the preparation of a plan of action 
which meets the needs of the basin. It is expected that this work will give con- 
sideration to all factors which affect or are affected by pollution and thus will 
provide a balanced program for the development of water resources which will 
have the approval of all of the pertinent agencies. 


Committee work programs 


In support of the present pollution abatement work and proposed comprehen- 
sive plan, the Commission expects to continue to carry on the work programs 
which have geen formulated by its newly formed advisory water, land, industrial, 
and wildlife and recreation committees. Each of these activities consists of a well- 
rounded program, including the gathering of data, their analysis, and the planning 
for future development in the particular field in which each technical group is 
interested. There is, of course, a great deal of detailed work required by the 
staff of the Commission to properly carry out the committee suggestions, since of 
necessitv the committee members cannot complete this work themselves, under 
the proposed budget for 1956, much of this work would be made possible. 


Watershed groups 


It has been the policy of the Commission to stimulate the formation and opera- 
tion of small watershed associations and this will be continued with particular 
reference to the upstream areas of the basin. We have found that such groups 
provide the stimulus for local action on pollution-abatement programs and in 
planning for other allied water-conservation measures. The Commission has been 
requested to sponsor such associations in the middle area of the basin as well. 


Public relations 


The Commission plans to continue to concentrate its public-relations activities 
in two principal problem areas, Washington, D. C., and Cumberland, Md., working 
in cooperation with the State water-control agencies until the pollution-abatement 
work in these areas has progressed to a point where the quality of the stream has 
been improved to fit its water uses. Much work needs to be done in this field. 


Allied conservation programs 


In the past, the Commission has come to the conclusion that in order to plan 
properly for pollution control, it, of necessity, must be familiar with other water- 
conservation programs and must coordinate them with its abatement work. This 
fact has led the Commission to the conclusion that a broadened program of activ- 
ities should be carried on by the Commission. 

The Commission at first believed it to be desirable to modify its compact and 
set up a special committee to draft such a proposal. Further investigation has 
led to the conclusion that this work can be accomplished under the present com- 
pact since the Commission is given broad powers for study of matters affecting or 
affected by pollution in the conservacy district. It is believed that its present 
powers will include any activity which the Commission plans to carry out under 
this program. 

In carrying out this change in policy, the Commission has reorganized its 
advisory committees so as to have adequate representation to concern themselves 
with all water-resource conservation and development which affects pollution. 
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It is expected that any work carried on will be through the existing State and 
Federal agencies, in a manner similar to that now used by the Commission in its 
abatement program. 


Industrial waste research and investigation 


Under Public Law 845, the Commission received from the Water Pollution 
Control Division of the United States Public Health Service the sum of $10,000 
for 1951, $9,000 for 1952, $2,500 for 1953, and $1,168.72 in 1954. No funds are 
available from this source for 1955. 

These funds were used in gathering data for a report upon investigations of 
pollution conditions on the upper Potomac River and to aid in carrying on re- 
search on the prevention of acid mine wastes. 

Results of the upper Potomac River survey have proved most valuable in 
planning abatement work in this area and will be used by the States of Maryland 
and West Virginia in any legal action which may be necessary in enforcing abate- 
ment orders. 

The importance of the work on acid mine wastes was referred to above. Re- 
search on the chemical reactions which oecur in the formation of acid mine drain- 
age, which wes first initiated by the Commission in 1951 but did not get into active 
operation until the summer of 1952, has proved to be most successful. Work was 
carried on at the Johns Hopkins University by a graduate student, and with the 
aid of the faculty he has been able to determine the chemical reactions which do 
occur in acid formation. 

The Commission, in the belief that the process has value, has taken steps to 
protect the discovery through an applicstion for patent rights after first obtaining 
permission to do so from the Surgeon General of the USPHS, as required under 
the grant funds. The Commission’s rights in this patent, if one is granted, will, of 
course, be public property. 

NEW PROGRAMS 


During the 1956 fiscal veer, in addition to the continuing work already outlined, 
the Commission is planning two new programs which are in themselves the out- 
growth of previous work which the Commission has done. They are— 


A comprehensive plan for pollution abatement 


The great public interest in a clean river for the Nation’s Capital was forcefully 
brought to the attention of the Commission by the many responses to a series of 
six shows telecast in the summer of 1954 by a local station, itself part of a national 
chain. These programs were prepared without expense to the Commission, end 
were presented as a public service. The Commission became convinced that the 
cleanup program on the Potomec is not progressing as rapidly as the people wish. 

This is probably so because of the relative scarcity of clean water areas in the 
vicinity of Washington where water recreational activities may be safely follcwed. 
The pressure for such clean areas will probably continue as the population in the 
metropolitan area continues to increase. The Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin is the logical agency through which this public interest can 
express itself, The Commission has, therefore, added to its program the task of 
recommending to the signatory bodies a uniform program or procedure which can 
be followed fairly by all the signatory bodies to correct the conditions. This 
involves much staff work, working in cooperation with the staffs of the State 
regulatory authorities, with local authorities and industries in determining water 
quality criteria and in considering all water uses in the basin. This will involve 
many conferences, meetings, and discussions and a fair appraisal of everybody’s 
interests in the uses of the waters of the river and its tributaries. A new use, 
stimulated by the availability of lightweight pipes and pumps for pumping water 
from streams for supplemental irrigation of farmland, is posing new problems 
throughout the basin. For these reasons, it is important that the conservation of 
the renewable resources in the basin be carefully studied. It has been recom- 
mended by the Land Committee that the Commission do this. 


A master plan of sewerage facilities for the Washington metropolitan area 


The Commission has recently completed a detailed study of pollution control 
problems in the Washington metropolitan area. The report was published during 
the past year and indicated that one of the needs of the area is the preparation of a 
master plan for the planning and construction of sewerage facilities to adequately 
provide for the future growth of the metropolitan area. 
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While the National Capital Planning Commission has jurisdiction over general 
planning, it does not plan to do the necessary work along the lines mentioned 
above nor does it have staff members who are qualified along the sanitary lines 
needed. This Commission, therefore, plans to act as a coordinating agency in 
cooperation with the National Capital Planning Commission and the municipal 
agencies involved in preparing a master sewerage plan for the Weshington area. 
Such a plan will be prepared jointly by all agencies concerned and it is hoped by 
this Commission that all of the jurisdictions involved will generally agree to see 
it as a basis for the future development of their sewerage systems. 

All of the program as outlined is necessary to enable the Commission to carry 
out its duties as provided under article II of the compact. 


Personnel 

To perform this work edequately, it will be necessery to employ additional 
personnel. During the 1956 fiseal year, the Commission plans to employ a@ senior 
and a junior engineer to assist the director and the present staff in formulsting 
and executing the program outlined. This cannot be done unless the Commission 
receives additions! funds, over and above those coming from the Stetes. The 
amounts proposed are indicated on the attached financial statement of the Com- 
mission, covering budgets for 1952 and succeeding years. 

It will be seen thst increased funds will be needed for salaries, travel expenses, 
office expenses, and publications. These increases are due to the necessary ad- 
vance in the Commission’s work during 1956. 

No member of the Commission and no member of its advisory committees 
receives any pay for his services on the Commission or on the Committee. Travel 
expenses are advanced only in those cases where the employing organization is 
not in a position to make such reimbursement. The expenses of the Commission 
are devoted largely to providing for a small permanent staff, technical in nature, 
to carry on its work of formulating and implementing a pollution abatement 
program for the Potomac Basin on a continuing basis, and to a small degree to 
provide for education and promotional work in the field of pollution abatement. 


Summary 


In view of the foregoing, it is essential that tne Federal Government provide 
$15,000 for the fiscal year 1956. Unless this is done, the Interstate Commission 
on the Potomac River Basin cannot effectively carry on its authorized work and 
supply interstate machinery in the Potomac Valley Conservacy District. 


Actual receipts, Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin 


. | | 
-ayments from— 1953 52 | 1951 


Maryland._-_--- + ' Angas a d $7, 500.00 | $7,500.00 $6, 000 $6, 000. 00 
ll RE Oe ee ; ; | 4,800.00 | 4,800.00 , 800 | 4, 800. 00 
District of Columbia- - --- | 9,000.00 | 9,000.00 | , 200 7, 200. 00 
West Virginia______-_- . 3, 600. 00 3, 600. 00 3, 600 3, 600. 00 
Pennsylvania. _------- toads Sahin oe | 3,000.00 | 2,400.00 2, 400 | 2, 400. 00 
Federal Government. --- a al a liallae ade hea tis Maal a 5, 000. 00 5, 000 5, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous receipts -_--_---- - i Satan See 13. 50 | 15 | -25 


RE et ee cM ae wesicinis'ac 3 ns 2 et cbs ota ao aie a | 





Actual disbursements, Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin 





| | 
Disbursements 1953 1952 1951 





| | } 
RR Ee eT ee ee 3 | $21, 627.35 | $16,938.66 | $18, 807.64 | $19,301.52 
Office expenses__._____.________-- : ‘ | 5,368. 25 5,259.08 | 5, 496. 55 | 5, 077.20 
Commission and Committee meetings : 528. 19 506. 67 | 555. 05 441. 91 
THES <s-.-:--o,- pn Pegn wcmnen aioe a) 948. 97 1,584.48 | 1,313.75 | 935. 74 
Publicity | 439. 56 499. 69 498.09 | 1,075.95 





8.97 | 26,671.09 | 26,832.22 


Total... _-. | 37,043.59 | 30,31 
$47.46 | 9,915.71 | 4,923.40 


Industrial waste investigation under USPHS grant_.._| 1, 168. 72 | 
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Financial Statement, Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin 


[Budgets 1953 and succeeding years] 





| | 
Appropriation 
Proposed, | Estimate, 
1956 1955 | 


1954 1953 


Receipts: 
Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 
Virginia 
Maryland... ; 
District of Columbia. - 
Federal Government 


' 


2% 


aA 


gorse 


| sssse8 
s| 838883 
g| 82823 
S| SSs8sss 
lg| segeee 
is! e2ssses 


oe 
» 
ow 
oo 
» 





Disbursements: 
Salaries: 
Director, senior engineer, junior engineer, | 
administrative assistant, secretary, stenog- 
at part-time employees and funds for 
PROT ANCOR so einen h teh ceaphestiscs ete le * ; , , 627. 16, 938. 66 
Social security * | 646 
Office expenses: 
Rent, communications, equipment, supplies, 
technical journals, audit . ' 5, 259. 08 
Ss 5045 GS diccahenantn ih ce db eeildadaat | t : 5, 259. 08 
— and committee travel and meeting 
expense: : 1, 477. 16 2, 091. 19 
Publicity ‘end printing 3 ‘ . 00 | 439. 56 499. 69 
Contingencies . 00 | 252. 10 121.72 
PROUPOTCE: GING GUT VOGE nooo. econ dann peees 7, 172. 30 5, 408. 63 











45,000 | 32,900.00 | 37,043. 59 30, 318. 97 
| 


HISTORY OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Fisuer. The Commission was formed in 1941 as a result of 
some legislation passed by Congress in 1940, authorizing the States 
in the basin to enter into a compact to deal with pollution in the 
basin. The compact established the Potomac Valley Conservancy 
District and authorized the appointment of 18 commissioners, 3 from 
each of the States of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania, 3 from the District of Columbia, and 3 from the Federal 
Government. 

FUNCTIONS 


The functions of the Commission are to deal primarily with pollu- 
tion in the basin and to conserve the water. The compact charge of 
the Commission is to coordinate and tabulate such information as 
there was with respect to pollution and to gather information and 
cooperate with the State legislatures of the signatory bodies and to 
cooperate with other agencies who are interested in similar purposes, 
and to publish and disseminate information with respect to pollution 
so that the public might be advised of the damage done by ae pm 

The Commission has interpreted ‘pollution’ to apply not onl 
sewage pollution and industrial wastes, but to pollution from silt w ich 
is washed into the river and does a great deal of damage to the water, 
fills up the channels and harbors and, of course, interferes largely with 
the recreational uses that might be made of the water and does a great 
deal of damage to farm land in the area. 

The Commission has a small staff of technical people, principally. 
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BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Fernanvez. In your statement, you show $15,000 requested 
for 1956, whereas the figure given to us in the committee print shows 
$10,000. 

Mr. FisHer. We requested $15,000 in our request to the budget. 
That is where that figure came from. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And the budget cut it down to $10,000? 

Mr. FisHer. They recommended an appropriation of $10,000; yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is an increase of $5,000 over last year. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is rignt. The Federal Government has con- 
tributed to the expense of the Commission since 1949. Prior to that, 
they contributed nothing. Since 1949, they have contributed $5,000. 
There is in the compact, we think, an unfortunate phrase which places 
a ceiling on the amount which may be contributed by the States to 
$30,000. 


AMENDMENT OF COMPACT TO RAISE CEILING ON CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
STATES 


Mr. Fernanpez. As I understood, they are going to have the 
compact amended? 

Mr. Fisoer. That is a very long-drawn-out job. We are trying 
to do that. The Commission has appointed a committee to try to 
bring it about. The committee seems to think we should deal with 
the States and try to get each of the State legislatures to adopt a 
resolution asking that the ceiling be raised, or eliminated, and we 
have made slow progress so far on that. 

Mr. FerNanpeEz. So that the ceiling of $30,000 has not been in- 
creased as yet. 

‘ Mr. Fisuer. No. We cannot get any more than $30,000 from the 
States. 

Mr. Farnanpez. Is there any resistance to it on the part of the 
States? 

Mr. Fisoer. No. We have not started an active campaign on 
that, yet. Back in 1949 when the appropriation was discussed, there 
was a contact made with the State governors and they were all in 
favor of the appropriation, or, rather, the raising of the ceiling. But 
for some reason or other, it was not carried through. 

I would like to explain my position in this. I have not been with 
the Commission as Director very long—only since last July. Our 
Director who was with the Commission from the beginning, almost 
from the beginning—the first one was only with the Commission a 
year, and then we got another Commissioner who was with us until 
last July. He resigned in July. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Cotton? 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Cotton; yes. The Commission appointed a new 
Director, Mr. Tisdale, who will not be available until the coming 
July, and I was asked to act in that capacity until our new Director 
comes. So I am not as thoroughly familiar with all of the details as 
I might have been if I had been more active in this position for a 
longer period of time. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Now you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. FisHer. The Commission feels that since this ceiling is on and 
since we cannot get more money from the States, that the Federal 
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Government, in all fairness to us, should pick up a little heavier part 
of the load. 

The National Water Resources Policy Commission in 1951 recom- 
mended strongly that the methods for dealing with water problems 
in the States should be through interstate agencies and groups such 
as this local group; so we work with States and local authorities rather 
than imposing policy from above down throughout the country. And 
if we are to be that kind of agency—and we are willing to be, as they 
recommended —then we should have more funds than we are able to 
marshal from the States. 


COMMISSIONS’ ACTIVITIES 


There is much interest, we find, in the work of the Commission 
throughout the States. There is very little opposition. In fact, I do 
not believe I know of any opposition to the work of the Commission 
from any quarter. And the importance of keeping the water clean 
and available from year to year—the amount of water that is con- 
sumed now is 4 times as great as it was 50 years ago, figured on a per 
capita basis throughout the country as a whole, and that applies to 
the Potomac River shed as well as it does to other river sheds; much 
of it, of course, is used by industry for various purposes and there is 
a great demand for water—so it is necessary to conserve it by such 
means as we are able to employ, either by keeping it clean, if we can, 
so that it can be used over and over again, and also by keeping it in 
the watershed, keeping it from running out and running off with the 
soil. By that, I mean we think we should encourage soil-conservation 
practices and restoration practices and things of that kind which keep 
the water in the soil and in the ground and let it get down into the 
streams, into the tributaries, and then into the main streams slowly, 
rather than to run off immediately. 

That means a lot of education work which has to be carried on, 
inducing people to practice those things which are in their best 
interest, ultimately. 

We have not been able to distribute as much information to the 
public as we think we should be doing. Our funds for disseminating 
information are small. The Commissioners had a program which 
has been in the discussion stage for several years now of trying to 
bring about better familiarity with the work of the Commission 
through school children, by getting them to learn about the Commis- 
sion and the work of the Couuhiivasen and, in turn, to impart the 
information to their families. The Commission is planning to offer a 
small prize for the best essay on the work of the Commission, which 
would tend to disseminate this information generally throughout the 
area; but, to do that, we ought to have some material to distribute 
to the schools which they could use, and the families of the school 
children and the public generally be educated. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. Briefly, what kind of material do you have in 
mind? 

Mr. Fisuer. There would be pamphlets, largely, graphs and charts 
which we would distribute, and small booklets which would describe 
the purposes and objects of the Commission, in order to induce school 
children to search for other information. There is some published in- 
formation on this general subject, of course, of water conservation and 
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the compact idea; but we would like to get them to realize more thor- 
oughly and the public in the basin to realize more thoroughly what the 
aims and the objectives of the Commission are. We believe that 
would be one of the ways in which that could be done. 

We do not have any public relations man. It might be of help to 
the Commission is we had an experienced person disseminating infor- 
mation in that way. The Commission has engaged in gathering a 
large amount of detailed information with respect to the quality of the 
water and there are some 70 sampling stations on the river and its 
tributaries at which water samples are collected, sometimes by city 
or States agencies, and sometimes by industry, and the results of those 
determinations are submitted to us and we coordinate and tabulate 
them and from time to time publish them and make them available 
to industry or individuals, or those who are interested in such factual 
information. 

IRRIGATION PROBLEMS 


One of the big problems confronting us now is one which is present 
in a lot of other water basins, that is, the amount of supplemental 
irrigation in the Eastern States which results from the fact there are 
available now cheap pipes, lightweight aluminum pipes, and pumps 
which can be set up on a branch and the farmer can pump water out 
of the streams and irrigate his lands. And it is becoming quite a 
serious problem to know just what should be done. 

Mr. FerNanpDEz. How does that matter of irrigation come under 
your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Fisuer. Only that it affects the amount of water that we feel 
is of interest to us in conserving the water supply. And, of course, 
it touches on the best use of the land and water. We feel the con- 
servation of water is tied in with good land practices, so that the 
water can be kept in the basin and used over and over as much 
as possible. 

Our work is carried on, I might say, through four principal com- 
mittees; one is the Water Committee, one is the Land Committee, 
another is the Industrial Committee, and another is the Committee 
on Recreation and Wild Life. And the Water Committee ard the 
Land Committee, both, have repeatedly recommended to us that we 
take an increasing interest in this use of the water. And whether we 
do, or not, it is something that is going to be a problem not only in 
our basin, but in other basins in the Eastern States, because of the 
fact that practice is growing. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Of course, you are only concerned with the land 
and water that pertain to this particular basin. 

Mr. Fisner. That is right, anything that pertains to this particular 
asin. 

Just as an instance, Orange, Va., is one of the towns that gets its 
water from one of the tributaries of the Potomac, and the people of 
Orange are concerned about this supplemental use for irrigation, 
feeling that there will be so much water taken out of the creeks that it 
will jeopardize their own municipal water supply. And that is true 
of other areas, too. 

For instance, the Seneca is a tributary of the Potomac, and a good 
deal of water is being taken by farmers in Montgomery County out of 
the Seneca to irrigate grasslands and other lands; also, the Seneca is 
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one of the streams that the Washington Suburban Sanitary Com- 
mission in Maryland is looking to, to supply water in the future to 
Montgomery County and the area surrounding Washington. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What States are involved in this compact? 

Mr. FisHer. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
the District of Columbia and, of course, the Federal Government. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And there has been considerable publicity about 
the drought conditions this last year, too, in those States, as I have 
read in the papers. 

Mr. Fisoer. Yes. The drought problem is a big one. 


HISOTORY OF FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Frernanpez. For the first 7 years you operated on a very 
small budget and the Federal Government did not participate. 
That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes; up to 1949 they did not participate. 

Mr. FrerRNANDEZ. From 1949 on, the Federal Government has 
participated only to the extent of $5,000, 

Mr. FisHER. That is right. 


ACID MINE WASTE 


Mr. Fernanpez. When you appeared before the other committee 
last year you had under consideration a field test for preventing acid 
mine waste formations. 

Mr. FisHer. Yes. There was a special appropriation requested to 
do research work. We have left that request out this year, because 
we are involved in the matter of getting our legal status straightened 
out. That investigation determined, or seemed to determine, that 
there was a valuable discovery in the method of preventing acid mine 
water formation and that it would be broad in its implications; that 
the same method we could use to prevent acid mine water might be 
useful in preventing corrosion of metals, rust in pipes, and so forth, 
and the inventors took out patents. 

I guess I ought to go back a little bit so that you get a clearer 
picture of it. We got a little money from the Public Health Service, 
about $9,000, to carry on research work in whatever field we thought 
it would be most effectively used in connection with our work. Our 
research committee which we set up, recommended that we tackle 
the acid mine waste problem, so we transmitted this money to the 
Johns Hopkins University where the work was carried on under the 
guidance of our research committee, and they set up a project in which 
one of their graduate students, under the guidance of a chemistry 
professor over there, carried on some studies. And after they had been 
working for less than a year, they became quite enthusiastic about the 
discoveries they had made. In transmitting the money, we had 
stipulated, as is usual in such cases, that if anything useful came out 
of it, the Government should have an opportunity to decide whether 
it wanted to take out a patent or not. They agreed to this. 

Application was made for a patent and the inventors agreed to 
assign to the Commission that part of the patent which pertained to 
treating acid mine water waste; but, unfortunately, the agreement 
was only verbal and when it came to making the assignment and 
actually preparing the written assignment, there was a good deal of 
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argument as to how much of the invention had been made by univer- 
sity personnel before we came into the picture, and how much had 
been made since, and just what the assignment should cover—how 
much of the knowledge and discovery it should cover. So everybody 
has lawyers now and it is tied up in a kind of legal controversy and 
we are not in a position at the present to solicit any funds to carry 
on this research work, because our hands are tied. We had hoped 
to get the money largely from industry ——— 


FUNDS FROM INDUSTRY 


Mr. FrrNaNnpez. In your planning last year, you said you expected 
to get funds from industry. 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. 

Mr. FerRNANDEz. But you have not gotten any funds from industry? 

Mr. FisHer. We have not gotten any funds from industry. They 
have some money earmarked for us, but are not willing to turn it 
over to us until our situation is straightened out. 

Mr. FerNanprEz. And we understand the Public Health Service 
contribution has also been stopped? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You are not getting any money from them this 
year. 

Mr. Fisuer. No; no appropriation was made by the last Congress 
for this work. 

USE OF INCREASE IN 1956 FUND 


Mr. Fernanpez. Is this increase of $5,000 intended to take care 
of what the Public Health Service was contributing? 

Mr. Fisuer. No. 

Mr. Fernanpgz. What is the purpose of that increase? 

Mr. Fisuer. It is to pay for the additional personnel to carry on 
the field work that we feel the Commission should be performing 
to discharge its obligations specified in the compact, and in the broad 
general studies which modern-day conservation practices call for. 
So the additional money would go toward the salaries and office 
expenses and travel expenses of personnel working in the Commis- 
sion’s technical staff. 

Mr. Fernanpez. As I understand, you cannot hope to get any addi- 
tional money from the States, because they have reached their limit of 
$30,000. 

Mr. Fisger. That is right. 

Mr. FerNANDEZ. So any increase will have to come from the 
Federal Government in its contribution? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right, 


FEDERAL SOURCES OF POLLUTION 


Mr. Fernanpez. To what extent do Federal military installations 
and other Federal civilian installations contribute to the pollution of 
the river? 

Mr. Fisuer, Generally speaking, the Federal installations are now 
pretty good with respect to treating their sewage, although there are 
here and there temporary exceptions. For instance, the sewage from 
the Pentagon is very efficiently treated before it is discharged into the 
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Potomac, whereas Alexandria, next door, discharges raw sewage. 
But from some of the Federal areas there are times, but usually not 
over a long period of time, when raw sewage is discharged. 

Of course the same practices with respect to soil conservation on the 
Federal holdings should be carried out as on private holdings. I believe 
there are about 1 million acres of Federally owned land in the basin 
in forests, parks, and reserves of various kinds. 


POWERS TO STOP POLLUTION 


Mr. FernanpeEz. You mentioned the work you intend to do and 
are doing so far as acquainting the public with the needs. What are 
you actually doing with respect to the prevention or stopping of 
pollution? 

Mr. Fisuer. The Commission has no authority to issue any orders 
contrary to the authorities of some of the interstate commissions that 
are established—in Ohio, for example, and the Interstate Sanitary 
Commission of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. They have 
authority to issue orders; our Commission has no such authority. 
We must depend entirely upon public opinion for bringing about 
corrections which need to be made. Of course, in the last analysis, 
that is all that any agency can count upon. Whether the law gives 
them that authority, or not, they, as you know, cannot accomplish 
anything unless public opinion is behind the law. 


DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Fernanpez. Can you point, briefly, to something specific that 
the Commission is doing 1n that respect of creating public opinion? 

Mr. Fisuer. We do that through our relations with the public. 
As I said a bit ago, we have 4 committees which make recommenda- 
tions and the Commission holds meetings during the year, at least 
3 meetings, at various points in the basin at which these questions 
are discussed publicly; the recommendations of the water committee, 
the land committee, and the industry committee are openly dis- 
cussed, and at those meetings we try to have newspaper correspondents 
and other correspondents who will interpret the meaning to the public. 
And we publish or attempt to publish the results of those meetings 
and discussions and distribute them in pamphlets, bulletins, and 
reports to the people who are interested in this kind of problem. So 
our method of educating the public is largely that kind of a method. 

We feel that we furnish a forum in which problems that have to do 
with pollution can be discussed. There are people, of course, who 
would like to use the rivers for sewers, to discharge waste sewage and 
industrial waste; there is another group of the public who would like 
to see the streams restored to their pristine purity like they were in 
the early days. Both groups are wrong. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You cannot do that on thirty or forty thousand 
dollars? 

Mr. Fisner. No. The answer lies somewhere in between and we 
furnish a forum in which both sides discuss their views and try to ar- 
rive at some kind of solution that will be to the best interests of the 
public. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Fernanpez. As I understand, the D‘strict of Columbia is a 
signatory to this compact? 

Mr. FisHer. Yes. 

Mr. FerNanpDEz. And they have a member. 

Mr. Fisner. They have three members. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Does the Federal Government have a member? 

Mr. Fisoer. They have three members. Each signatory has three 
members. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is the Federal Government a signatory, too? 

Mr. FisHer. No; they authorized and approved the compact. The 
signatories are the States and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. But the Federal Government, as such, also has 
three members? 

Mr. Fisuer. They have three members, yes. 

Mr. FerNanpDrEz. Do the members draw a salary? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, none of the Commissioners draw any salary, and 
none of the committee members draw any salary. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And the District of Columbia contributes its 
share: How much is that? 

Mr. Fisuer. They contribute $9,000, I believe it is. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And that is their limit under the compact? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The only one without that limit is the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 


RELATIONSHIP TO WORK OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Taser. What does this Commission accomplish that the so- 
called Water Pollution Control Division in the Public Health Service 
does not cover? 

Mr. Fisuer. Well the Commission does not, we feel, in any way 
duplicate the work of the Public Health Service. It supplements and 
assists it. It goes into much more detail with respect to the problems 
I have been describing, particularly those problems which have to do 
with conservation of the soil and water use, and it provides, as I said 
a bit ago, a forum through which the committees which we have set 
up and through which the public discussions disseminate information 
more closely and thoroughly to the people in the basin. 


AUTHORITY OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Hanp. Mr. Fisher, I think you have already stated the Com- 
mission has absolutely no authority to issue orders to stop any waste 
which is considered dangerous by it. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Hanp. Who along the Potomac River Basin has authority 
and can exercise it? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is in the States. Each of the States has a 
water-control commission, or in some States it is divided between the 
State health department and the water-control commission, and they, 
issue such orders as they think are necessary to clean up the river. 
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In Maryland it is divided between the State health department 
and the water control board. The State health department exercises 
jurisdiction over sewage discharges and the water control board over 
industrial waste. 

Mr. Hanp. Suppose the Health Department and the Water 
Control Board of Maryland acted uniformly on conservation and the 
question of how they could stop pollution, if the State of Maryland 
issued its own orders they would have no effect on waste from the 
District of Columbia, and no kind of orders they could issue would 
help in preventing the pollution of water upstream, or affect the 
conservation problem, either? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Hanp. And it is also true, that if Maryland did its full job 
as effectively as possible, Virginia could still pollute the waters or 
engage in practices w hich would waste water? 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. That also leads into the question 
which I did not discuss because I did not want to take up too much 
of your time unnecessarily, and that is, the question of a comprehen- 
sive plan for the control of pollution throughout the basin. The 
Commission has for a long time felt that such a plan should be de- 
veloped and is now actively trying to encourage the development of 
such a plan. 

Mr. Hanp. But the plan is no good, either, unless there is enforce- 
ment power in somebody to take care of the entire Potomac River 
Basin. 

Mr. Fisusr. That is right. 

Mr. Hanp. What was the purpose of this interstate compact if it 
was not to try to bring about cooperation of the States in some plan 
with some enforcement powers to conserve the waters of the stream 
and prevent pollution? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think the idea when the compact was drawn up was 
that it should be an educational agency, rather than an enforcing 
agency; that it would make the people familiar with the problem and 
develop public opinion, so that public opinion would adequately 
support measures of the enforcing authorities in the States. But 
there is a big job, of course, in bringing about uniformity in corrective 
measures and practices. 

Mr. Hanp. Those are some of the problems we are very familiar 
with here. We are familiar with the fact, as you just indicated a 
moment ago, that the area is large and growing, and the rapidly grow- 
ing community of Alexandria has dumped raw sewage into the Po- 
tomac, and still does, over all of the years your Commission has been 
operating. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Hann. And there is nothing much you can do about that 
under the present compact, unless the State of Virginia acts? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Hanp. Can you point to anything you really think has been 
directly accomplished by the Commission in the past? My question 
‘is rather impersonal, because I understand you have not been in this 
capacity very long. 
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Mr. Fisner. I think the Commission has, through making the 
public familiar with what harm is done by pollution, aroused the public 
more than it has been to the evils and harms of pollution. I feel there 
is a strong body of public opinion in the District of Columbia and in 
this area now supporting the demands for cleaning up the streams and 
conserving the soil. 

Mr. Hanp. And you described the limit of your authority to awaken 
the public to the dangers of failing to conserve water and also of 
polluting it. 

Mr. Fisner. That is the absolute limit of our authority. 

Mr. Hanp. The actual enforcing powers, if any, are vested in the 
several States and the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Hanp. Does the District of Columbia have any power to 
prevent the pollution of the Potomac legislatively? 

Mr. Fisher. No. The Health Department of the District has no 
power to issue any orders and, even if they did, I do not think it would 
amount to anything. 

Mr. Hanp. It would be fair to say that during all of the 15 years 
since this Commission has been established you have certainly tried, 
I am sure, to perform your function, that is, to acquaint the people 
with the problem. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 


ACTIONS BY STATES 


Mr. Hanp. At the same time, the problem has not been solved up 


to the present time because the States have not gotten together on 
enforcement action. Is that about the situation? Because, after 
all of these years, the Potomac is still badly polluted. 

Mr. Fisoer. That may be pretty near the way it sizes up. I would 
like to say, however, at this point that there is a good deal of progress 
immediately in sight with respect to a solution of water pollution. 
The District of Columbia for a long time was dragging its feet with 
respect to adequately treating sewage from the District; but now 
they have engaged on a public works program largely, we believe, 
brought about by the public opinion which we have developed on this 
matter, which calls for an expenditure of several million dollars in 
improving the sewage treatment plant for the District of Columbia. 
When their plans are completed, which will probably be about 1960, 
the sewage going into the river will have had removed about 80 to 
85 percent of the contaminating material. 

Mr. Hanp. So then the situation is that relatively purified water, 
made possible by a considerable expenditure of money and effort on 
the part of the District of Columbia, will flow down the Potomac 
River until it gets to Alexandria, where from 100,000 to 125,000 
people are still polluting the water by dumping raw sewage into the 
Potomac? 

Mr. Fisner. But Alexandria, too, has a program. They voted 
some $20 million bond issue for correcting their conditions and they 
have signed contracts only recently involving almost $10 million, and 
they are planning to build a treatment plant and have arrangements 
with their neighboring municipalities of Arlington and Fairfax Coun- 
ties to receive the sewage from some of their outlets and treat it. 
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Mr. Hann. Alexandria is under orders from the Virginia State 
Board of Health along those lines, is it not? 
Mr. Fisuer. Yes; it is. 


AUTHORITY NEEDED TO CLEAN UP POTOMAC RIVER 


Mr. Hanp. But still you need some interstate authority really to 
put pressure on the individual States and communities for the correc- 
tion of that condition? 

Mr. FisHer. That is true. 

Mr. Taser. The only way it could be done would be for the 
Federal Government to pass a law that waters which drain into 
interstate waters would not be polluted; is that about right? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. The Potomac River is interstate all the way? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Taper. That is, at least from the point where it runs between 
Maryland and West Virginia and Virginia. 

Mr. FisHer. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. All the way down to the Chesapeake? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Taper. And the Federal Government has the right to control 
interstate waters? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. It has not exercised that right on the 
Potomac, of course, at any time. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Frpruary 21, 1955. 
UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 


WITNESSES 


GEN. WADE H. HAISLIP, GOVERNOR 

BRIG. GEN. H. D. OFFUTT, CHIEF SURGEON 

COL. PAUL R. GOOD, DEPUTY GOVERNOR 

COL. C. J. HARROLD, QUARTERMASTER 

RAMOND A. GRITTON, BUDGET ANALYST 

MAJ. GEN. W. 8S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

LT. COL. E. KIRBY-SMITH, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE ARMY 

STUART H. D. FREED, BUDGET ANALYST, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE ARMY 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 











Appropriation or estimate... 3... 02.0. 22.002600-2..25.-222.- $4, 655, 000 $5, 134, 000 $4, 210, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward_............-..--.------ 1, 054, 599 EE Deca anaes 
Total available for obligation......................------ 5, 709, 599 5, 576, 780 4, 210, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward_.................-.------ SHEE Vests ceccudehsclecanppnedako=* 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..................-.-.-- WIPRO Basi. cikdi Sil icons -s~6 





Obligations incurred......................--.-.--------- 5,020,059 | 5, 576, 780 | 4, 210, 000 
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Description 





. Medical care 
2. Domiciliary care - 
3. Administration and central services __ 
Permanent improvements..._ - 


Obligations incurred _- 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. -_- 
Number of employees at end of year_- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade___- 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions_- 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel__ 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction _- 
Other contractual services. - _ 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. 
Lands and structures. _- 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions- 


Subtotal _- , 
Deduct charges for quarters, subsistence, and laundry - - 


Obligations incurred _- 


ALLOCATION TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade. 
Ungraded positions: Average salary --- 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions... .................... 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - -_- 


Total personal services- 
Printing and reproduction _- 
Other contractual services - - 
Supplies and materials___-_- 
Equipment — 


Lands and structures atieded l, 


Obligations incurred 


3, 796, 002 


Obligations by activities 


1954 actual 


$1, 423, 231 


690, 453 


Rudcese~ : 1, 388, 787 
hai gis atone sens 1, 517, 588 


5, 020, 059 


1954 actual 


932 
37 


side 


83838 


375, : 
895, 4 
302, 
107, 2 
3, 854 


186, 307 


3, 609, 695 


$4, 256 
GS-6.2 


$3, 723 | 


$122, 588 


471 


123, 059 
354 

15, 686 
1, 771 

2, 103 
267, 391 


410, 364 


1955 estimate 


$1, 656, 068 
726, 151 

1, 533, 635 

1, 660, 926 


5, 576, 780 


1955 estimate 


938 

41 
960 
978 


$3, 118 
GS-3.1 
$2, 180 


$2, 291, 941 
76, 680 

7, 397 

58, 402 


2, 434, 420 
4, 147 

2, 190 

11, 365 

95, 306 

2, 995 
466, 186 
955, 741 
132, 121 
307, 266 
6, 365 

4, 418, 102 
194, 9S2 


4, 223, 120 


46 
46 
46 


$4, 642 
GS-6.8 


$212, 9° 


~~, 111, 121, 


1, 353, 660 


1956 estimate 


$1, 679, 383 
698, 403 

1, 567, 014 
265, 200 


4, 210, 000 


1956 estimate 


801 
S01 


QUO 


$10, 000 


10, 000 


125, 000 


"70, 000 


205, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 






























































Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 ccttnate | arPeinaees 195 estimate 
SUMMARY ed 
Total number of permanent positions___.................----- 960 | “ 950 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_..............--.-.- 37 38 
Average number of all employees. -.-_........------------.----- 801 wt 006 | 972 
Number of employees at end of year__..........--.-.--------- 916 1, 024 982 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
A WOTRRIIIG on 3. hinted. ovkc bce hie dca -ed -paeidae $3, 194 $3, 295 $3, 107 
Pe IEE leis. ain gonigthincnmae dtdipteher sana bekeee GS-3.3 GS8-3.5 GS-3.1 
Ungraded positions: Average salary.....---.------ waster $2, 180 $2, 180 $2, 396 
01 Personal services: 
Pemmoanent MoMAsenes. 6 os isiks = ccc. i ccecssscrnanece .--| $2,047, 150 $2, 504, 878 $2, 439, 749 
Positions other than permanent___- eal 73, 540 76, 680 71. 221 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bas : 5, 726 | 8, 215 ¥ 14, 638 
POFRIE BO TO WHI TRANS... nnn nncsndevccmnnccmenqsed 45, 032 | 58, 402 i 58, 492 
cw i hii SE: ius 
Total personal services__............-.-------------- 2,171,448 | 2, 648.175 | 2, 584, 100 
i, Re eee. pee coe an be Re Serer 3. 247 4, 147 | 1, 843 
CO ir ee oe. n oiiicnticdainnsanudide ceeke 2,111 | 2, 190 1, 575 
Ce ee Cnn. ac cbenmemapres 7, 465 | 11, 365 | 12, 005 
OG eee Ge eee er ieee... o-oo one k eee 48, 605 | 95, 306 97, 373 
06. Printing end seneodustion..............-................- 2, 849 8, 995 2, 750 
Ge | Sree CU NOR no oe no ec egucecnaccacesedecse 390, 892 488, 970 | 604, 406 
ne A NOI A tc ntindad. coewewebasndscdsene 897, 044 955, 741 1, 015, 764 
09 as... See A ei hs eM eae, bee SS 304, 236 | 132. 121 52, 240 
10 Leas Gee Serene... .. oe eon nse usn- E oaak ieee 1, 374, 615 1, 418, 387 70, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__.........---.------- 3, 854 6, 365 4, 745 
Subtotal. as 5. 206, 366 5, 771, 762 4, 446, 801 
Deduct charges for quarters, subsistence, and laundry _ éayenat 186, 307 194, 982 236, 801 
Obligations incurred_...........--.--..-.----- sii oas Sen 5, 020, 059 5, 576, 780 4, 210, 000 
| | 
Analysis of expenditures 
| 1954 actual | 1955estimate| 1956estimate 
Obligated balance brought forward_-__.............-......---. $4, 357, 634 $1, 319, 190 $1, 276, 356 
Obligations incurred during the year_........---..-_..---- a 5, 020, 059 5, 576, 780 4, 210, 000 
9, 377, 693 r 895, 970 5, 486, 356 
Obligated balance carried forward_...............-- saheieh ak dis ..° 319,190 | —1, 276,356 —376, 873 
ete a NEIINS 0. di ccvtteisctene bd. Gace l dee ston. __ 8,085 058, 503 8,058,503 | 5, 619,614 5, 619, 614 ~~ 5,619, 614 | 5, 109, 483 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: mek Y peers } 
Cut of cares weitooriiines wk dere re } 8, 058, 503 { 3, 857, 644 3, 833, 127 
COUR OE NOE RIN ie oc egnoenenenncescenmete es | 1, 761, 970 | 1, 276, 356 


Mr. Fernanpez. We now have before us the request for appropria- 
tions for the Soldiers’ Home, which is a new agency to this subcom- 
mittee, but we are fortunate in having Mr. Hand with us on this com- 
mittee, who was on the committee that heard you last year. 

General Hatsurp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanvez. General Lawton, do you wish to say anything 
regarding this request? 

General Lawton. I am budget officer for the Army, and I have no 
statement I would like to make at this time. 

I would like to introduce General Haislip, Governor of the home. 
He has a prepared statement which he would like to present to the 
committee. 


Mr. FernanpeEz. General, we will be pleased to hear from you. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Haisuip. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this is the first time the Soldiers’ Home budget has come before this 
committee and, with your permission, I will give to the committee 
a brief history of this fine establishment as a background for the 
estimates now before you. 

The purpose of the United States Soldiers’ Home is to provide a 
home for the relief and support of certain old, invalid, or disabled 
soldiers of the Regular Army and Regular Air Force. It is an estab- 
lishment devoted solely to the interests of the professional or career 
soldier and airman and recognizes and rewards service both in peace 
and in war. 

The establishment of a home to care for old and disabled soldiers 
was apparently first brought up in the Congress in 1829, and a report 
by the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of Representatives 
favored the establishment of such a home and stated that it was 
to be ‘‘without cost to the Government.”’ In 1841, the matter was 
again reported on by the same committee which favored a “plan 
which imposes no additional burden on the community.”’ Still again 
in 1845 and 1846 we find favorable reports, the one stating “without 
calling for the appropriation of a single dollar’? and the other “that 
it does not ask any contributions of the Treasury of the Government.” 
Finally, the act of 1851 established the home and provided that it 
would be financed, not by appropriation from the general funds of 
the Treasury, but from a trust fund built up from other sources, the 
principal ones now being: 

1. A monthly contribution of 10 cents made by each enlisted 
member of the Regular Army and Regular Air Force. 

2. Fines and forfeitures which are imposed upon soldiers and airmen 
of the regular forces by sentence of courts-martial. 

3. Interest of 3 percent on the permanent fund deposited in the 
United States Treasury. 

This original act provided also for the government of the home and 
criteria for admission thereto. Although there have been minor 
statutory changes from time to time, there has been no material 
change in the basic concepts envisioned by the original legislation 
in the ensuing 104 years. In fact, during that long period, the 
Soldiers’ Home has become almost as much a part of the military 
system as the uniform. 

As recently as 1940, a report of a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the Senate contained the following statement: 

Your committee are of the opinion that the whole legislative idea of the National 
Soldiers’ Home was so well and so carefully worked out by our ancestors specifically 
in the acts of 1851 and 1883, that it is believed that even in the light of present day 


changes throughout the: world it would be difficult indeed to improve upon the 
statutory provisions made for the comfort, care, and protection of the members. 


As Governor of the home, I report to the Board of Commissioners 
of the Home established by the basic law and consisting of myself and 
six of the principal staff officers of the Army. The Board is given 
the authority to establish the regulations for the general and internal 
direction of the institution, such regulations to be submitted to the 
Secretary of the Army for approval. In addition the Secretary of the 
Army must approve the construction of new buildings, expenditures 
in excess of $5,000 and withdrawals from the permanent fund. 
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The permanent fund on December 31, 1954 amounted to 
$58,281,032. The Congress appropriates from this fund annually 
for the support of the home. The budget for the home appears in 
the President’s budget but is not totaled in that budget. The home 
receives no funds from the general fund of the Treasury. 

The buildup of the Regular forces since 1940 has generated a 
proportionately larger increase in the potential membership of the 
home. This fact together with the expected gradual increase in all 
costs, would result in expenses exceeding income and in a steady 
decrease in the fund. I can assure the committee, however, that for 
many years to come the home will be able to support itself without 
asking direct appropriations from the Congress. 


STATUS OF THE PERMANENT FUND 


I will insert in the record at this time a table showing the status of 
the permanent fund, including receipts, withdrawals and balances for 
the past 5 years. In addition the table shows the estimated rec eipts 
for fiscal year 1955, and 1956. 


Balance Plus credits Minus with- Net increase 





Fiscal year beginning of during fiscal | drawals during mrienee — of (+) or net 
fiscal year year fiscal year om Fee decrease (—) 
TD nti ink patie e $35, 357, 737 $6, 968, 027 $2, 690, 285 $39, 635, 479 +$4, 277, 742 
ee Aad se wdse Sele 39, 635, 479 7, 930, 946 10, 947, 602 36, 618, 823 —3, 016, 656 
Tg ie ia siecle ince shan 36, 618, 823 9, 662, 867 6, 976, 628 39, 305, 062 | +2, 686, 239 
1953. ; 39, 305, 062 12, 456, 512 3, 456, 896 48, 304, 678 | +8, 999, 616 
1954 | 48, 304, 678 | 14, 667, 389 4,659,773 | «58, 312, 204 +10, 007, 616 
1955 (estimated) _- | 58, 312, 294 11, 806, 500 5, 139, 000 64, 979, 794 | +6, 667, 500 
1956 (estimated) _______| 64, 979, 794 10, 967, 760 4, 215, 000 71, 732, 554 +6, 752, 760 


! Withdrawals include $8,547,795 of the $12,750,000 authorized for new construction. Balance includes 
$4,202,205 of the $12,750,000 for new construction. 


2 Withdrawals include $4,202,205 which is the balance of the $12,750,000 authorized for new construction. 


It has been felt through the years that the United States Soldiers’ 
Home is a valuable factor in contributing to good morale of the 
career soldier and airman and that any criticism of the home has been 
based on lack of knowledge of the valuable and important place the 
home occupies in the life of the military man. However, so far as | 
was able to determine, the Army had never attempted in the 104 
years of the home’s existence, to measure the real value of the home 
to the active forces by evaluating the influence of the home on the 
career of the soldier through the security it offered. It became 
evident that such a determination was long overdue. To those of 
us associated with the home, it is as permanent as the Regular forces 
themselves, but at the same time, we should be able to show that the 
home contributes definitely to the morale and efficiency of the active 
Regular forces. 

JOINT COMMITTEE TO STUDY HOME 


In order to develop the views of the interested services I asked, in 
February of last year, the Secretaries of the Army and the Air Force 
to form a joint committee of the two services to study the advantages 
to those services of the United States Soldiers’ Home and to assess 
its value to them. I also asked that the home in general be studied 
thoroughly. The Secretaries appointed a joint committee of 8 mem- 
bers, 4 from each service, and only 1 member of which had more 
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than casual knowledge of the home and its purposes. The study 
was made and has been approved by the Secretaries of the Army and 
the Air Force. The study is rather voluminous but later on I would 
like to quote from it certain extracts limited to those bearing on the 
value to the services of the home, the one benefit which imposes no 
direct burden on the taxpayer. 

This committee is well aware of the grave problems of retaining 
skilled and trained men in uniform. It is aware also that the rate 
they have been leaving the services is a matter of the utmost concern 
to the President, the Department of Defense, and the Congress. 

The last Congress took note of this situation and among other 
benefits provided an increased reenlistment bonus and the committee 
report on the bill estimated that it might cost the taxpayer during 
this fiscal year alone $67,900,000, a sum greater than the entire trust 
fund of the home accumulated over a period of years. 

The President in his January 13, 1955, message to the Congress 
asked for legislation to increase the pay for skilled soldiers and airmen. 
He stated ‘The fundamental objectives to be obtained by the proposed 
legislation are the attraction of young men to a military career and the 
retention of men in this career once they have chosen it.” Any 
resulting increase in pay will also be a direct cost to the taxpayer. I 
repeat that the Soldier’s Home is one benefit that imposes no direct 
burden on the taxpayer. 

Here is what the joint study has to say about the influence of the 
home on the soldiers and airmen. (I have omitted several references 
to annexes forming part of the study.) 


At the outset of this study, the Committee decided that it would be desirable 
to consult those ultimately eligible for membership in the home in order to assist 
the Committee in determining if its continued maintenance was of any advantage 
to the military services. So far as the Committee was able to determine, this 
source of information has never been explored in any previous study made of 
the home. 

After considerable discussion and study of the best scientific and professional 
means of securing this information, the Committee prepared a questionnaire 
designed to produce as accurate and representative results as were possible. 
This questionnaire was then submitted to the Army and the Air Force with a 
request that they sample a cross section of the regular military personnel assigned 
to representative stations of both services throughout the Zone of Interior. 

The Army, also at the request of the Committee, conducted a similar survey 
of retired enlisted personnel. 

An analysis of the tabulated results of the survey of the active-duty personnel 
indicated that the vast majority of this group felt that the home should be con- 
tinued. In fact, four-fifths (81 percent) of all the personnel surveyed favored 
the continuance of the home. Only 11 percent of those surveyed did not think 
that enlisted men needed the home, but 67 percent were of the opinion there 
was need forthe home. The balance was undecided. Applying these percentages 
to strength figures as of May 31, 1954, furnished by the 2 services (528,760 
Regular enlisted personnel in the Army and 780,100 in the Air Force), it is apparent 
to the committee that any encroachment upon or interference with the United 
States Soldiers’ Home would have a definitely adverse effect upon the morale of 
over 67 percent (over 870,000) of the enlisted members of the Regular Military 
Establishment. 

A significant percentage of those surveyed, indicated that the home was one 
of the features which influenced them in deciding to continue their career in the 
service. This attitude, when considered in relation to the length of military 
service of the persons surveyed indicated a strong relationship between 2 favorable 
attitude toward the home as a decisive feature in the continuation of their service 
and length of service. It was also noteworthy that personnel who indicated 
definite plans for the years following retirement, largely indicated that the exist- 
ence of the home influenced them to continue their service career. This is the 
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type of stable career soldier and airman which the military service is interested in 
retaining. The loss of experience and training represented by the failure of 
senior noncommissioned officers to reenlist is of vital concern to all the services, 
Numerous incentives, including a new and more generous reenlistment bonus 
system (Public Law 506, 83d Cong.), increased weight allowances in the move- 
ment of household goods (Public Law 458, 83d Cong.), and additional home-loan 
benefits (Public Law 560, 83d Cong.) have been provided to encourage this class 
of personnel to remain in the service. In each instance, these incentives are a 
burden upon appropriated funds. As a matter of fact, in the House report 
(No. 2098, 83d Cong.) relating to the increased reenlistment bonus, it was esti- 
mated that this item might cost as much as $67,922,000 in fiscal vear 1955 alone. 
Compare this to the $54,000 which the Soldiers’ Home has cost in direct appro- 
priations in 104 years. 

The Army estimates that it costs approximately $3,500 to keep an enlisted man 
on duty for his first 6 months. This, of course, only takes purely basic training 
into consideration and makes no provision whatsoever for advanced training in 
specialized skills so necessary to the modern concept of warfare. The Air Force 
figure is somewhat higher because it includes the cost of primary technical school- 
ing in addition to basic training in the more than $14,000 which it estimates that 
it costs that service to place an airman in his first useful job. 

During fiscal vear 1954, the enlistments of 227,440 members of the Regular 
Army and Regular Air Force expired. If only 13 percent of these were induced to 
continue their career in the military service because of the existence of the Soldiers’ 
Home, it would have saved $103,484,500 based on Army costs, or $413,938,000 
based on Air Force costs. If vou could place a value on the experience, stability, 
and the time lag before another is capable of taking over the skill which is lost 
when a noncommissioned officer fails to reenlist, astronomical figures would be 
reached. Again compare this to the $54,000 which the home in its lifetime has 
cost by way of direct appropriations, 

Another result of the survey was the astonishing interest evidenced by the 
response of the retired personnel. Those surveyed were selected at random from 
the files maintained by The Adjutant General and the questionnaires were mailed 
to their last known address. Their replies were purely voluntary, but over 80 
percent responded—78 percent of this retired group indicated that they thought 
the Soldiers’ Home should be continued despite the other benefits now provided 
by law. A similar majority, 75 percent, indicated that they were of the opinion 
that the enlisted man needed the Soldiers’ Home. Almost half, 42 percent of 
this group considered the home as one of the features which influence military 
personnel to make a career of the service. This is consistent with the trend 
noted among active-duty personnel that the longer the service the more thought 
that is given to the existence of the home. Many of the retired men volunteered 
comments on their questionnaire which seem to indicate their feelings toward the 
home. Typical comments include: 

The home is like an insurance policy. While a man might not plan definitely 
to go to the home on retirement, it is a satisfaction to know that such a facility 
is available in case of need. 

Realization of the benefits of the home increases as a man approaches retirement 
age, thus the home is more of a career incentive for the older man. 

* * * * * * * 


The results of the survey can only lead to the conclusion that the United States 
Soldiers’ Home indices enlisted men to stay with the colors and that its discon- 
tinuance would further accelerate the presently alarming trend of experienced 
soldiers and airmen to abandon the military service as a career. It is, therefore, 
a worthwhile investment which should not be sacrificed under the guise of either 
economy or duplication. 

* * * * * * * 

The benefits of the Soldiers’ Home are incidental to service in the Regular Army 
or Regular Air Force in either peace or war, the same as retirement, hospitaliza- 
tion, post exchange privileges, and similar benefits. As previously shown when 
discussing the attitude survey, the continued existence of the home in its present 
status affects in no small measure the morale of the great majority of career 
soldiers and airmen. Its effect upon the retention of career enlist rsonnel, 
particularly those skilled, mature, experienced men in the higher grades, is not 
only a “traditional compensatory benefit’? which should not be ‘emasculated,” 
but is (as we have set forth above) an extremely valuable asset to the Gov- 
ernment. 
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That is what the survey brought out and what the study has to say 
about the value of the home to the active forces and I am sure that the 
information will be of great interest to this committee. I may add 
that the survey was conducted at 5 Army and 10 Air Force installa- 
tions which were selected on the basis of high concentration of 
“regular” personnel in their assigned strengths. 

The home has a complete plant which will accommodate 1,468 
domiciliary members and 440 patients in our hospital. A large part 
of the plant is old and should be replaced. 


FUNDS RETURNED TO THE TREASURY 


In 1951 funds were provided for a new domiciliary building and a 
hospital ward wing. The Congress provided funds in fiscal year 1954 
for the operation of the new domiciliary building from August 1, 1953, 
and for the operation of our new hospital ward wing from January 
1954. The new domiciliary building was not opened until March 
1954 and the addition to the hospital wing was not opened until June 
of the same year. As a result of this delay, savings in the amount of 
approximately $240,000 were realized and, in accordance with my 
policy of using these funds only for the purpose intended, I turned this 
amount back to the permanent fund. 


ADMISSION CRITERIA 


The joint Army-Air Force Committee as part of its overall study of 
the home, made a detailed analysis of admission criteria. 

Membership is confined to former warrant officers and enlisted men 
who have had some service in the Regular Army or Regular Air Force. 
In addition, up until January 11 of this year membership was further 
limited to: 

Those who have served honestly and faithfully 20 years or more. 

2. Those with service-connected disability, incapable of earning 
their own livelihood. 

3. Those with non-service-connected disability, incapable of earn- 
ing their own livelihood, and who have had some active enlisted 
service during any war. 


RELATIONSHIP TO VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The comment has been made that the home by accepting members 
qualifying solely under category 3 above, was overlapping the 
functions of the Veterans’ Administration whose major interest is in 
the war veteran. It is a fact that these men were never career soldiers 
in the strict meaning of the term. It is a fact also that they left the 
regular service of their own free will and without any service-connected 
disability. After a thorough analysis the joint committee recom- 
mended that in the future men falling solely into this category no 
longer be considered as qualifying for entrance to the home. 

That recommendation was approved by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the home and received the Secretary of the Army’s approval 
on January 11, 1955. 

From now on the home will be open to career soldiers and airmen 
only and no one can claim that the benefits offered by the two estab- 
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lishments overlap in any way. This change will reduce the field of 
eligibles to some extent and will consequently slow up the rate at 
which the home may have to expand in the future. 


MEMBERSHIP OF HOME 


On December 31, 1954, the home had 1,826 members on the rolls. 
Their average age was 66 and they varied in age from 24 to 94 years 
of age. Almost half of them were retired after 20 or more years of 
service. The other half consisted of men disabled through wounds, 
disease, or old age to the point where they were unable to earn a 
livelihood. Only about 70 were under 50 years of age, and this small 
percentage of the membership indicates that the principal mission of 
the home continues to be to provide an honorable and comfortable 
home for old, invalid, and disabled soldiers and airmen, and it is not 
the rehabilitation of members for return to civil life. About 250 of 
our members have no war service as eligibility is based on service in 
time of peace as well as war. 

Before I proceed with a general comparison of the fiscal year 1956 
estimates with the fiscal year 1955 appropriation, I would like to again 
remind the committee that the request for $4,210,000 you are now con- 
sidering is not included in the total of the President’s budget. 

I would like to state also that except for certain permanent improve- 
ments and certain one-time maintenance projects the estimates are 
based almost entirely on experience factors developed over the years 
and applied to the proposed average strength of the home for fiscal year 
1956 and on certain continuing repair projects where portions are 
undertaken each year. 

The average enrolled membership of the home during fiscal year 1954 
was 1,564. The average membership for which funds were provided 
for this current fiscal year is 1,914. The estimates for 1956, which is 
the first year that the anticipated maximum strength is expected to be 
maintained, will provide for an average of 2,005 or an increase of 91 
members over the current year. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


I will discuss employees divided into the three major projects of the 
estimates. I am asking for an overall total of 969 man-years of 
employment, an increase of 9 man-years over the current year. These 
969 man-years represent 841 civilian employees, including 6 retired 
officers, and 194 member employees, mostly on a full-time basis, 
although some are on a part-time basis. 

For overall operation and maintenance, 215 man-years of employ- 
ment are considered essential as compared with 211 this year. 

For that part of the home where members are domiciled the appro- 
priation for the current year provides for a population of 1,399 mem- 
bers to be cared for with 302 man-years of employment. With certain 
changes in member employees 299 man-years of employment will be 
available in 1956 to provide housing, food, clothing, police protection, 
and recreation for the members. 

The medical service is one of our most important functions and these 
estimates are based on an average of 440 hospital patients per day as 
compared with 419 authorized for the current year. Past experience 
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has proven that the proportion of members requiring hospitalization 
is between 20 and 25 percent of the total population of the home. 
In addition approximately 100 members not actually hospitalized 
receive medical treatment each day. To give proper medical service 
will require the services of 455 man-years of employment in fiscal 
year 1956 as compared with 447 man-years in fiscal year 1955. 

As stated above, an overall total of 969 man-years of employment 
is provided for in these estimates, an increase of 9 man-years over the 


current year. 
COMPARISON OF 1955 AND 1956 BUDGETS 


As to the 1956 budget estimates now before the committee for their 
consideration, attention is invited to the fact that the estimates 
amounting to $4,210,000 are less than the appropriation for fiscal year 
1955 by $924,000. The major increases and decreases as compared 
with the current appropriation are as follows: 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


There is a net increase in this object class of $139,680, of which 
$101,668 is due to converting from the CPC schedule to Wage Board 
rates. A request for 9 additional positions costing $28,654 and classi- 
fying several former member positions at $16,940 additional is some- 
what offset by a savings of $5,459 in amounts paid to the member 
positions which were classified. The increase of $7,241 required to 
pay for the extra day in 1956 is almost entirely offset by a reduction 
of $7,000 in the payment of lump-sum terminal leave. This reduction 
is based on actual experience gained in 1954. Lapses deducted have 
been increased, based on the higher base pay caused by converting 
to Wage Board rates, thereby reducing the cash required. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


The net increase of $13,220 in this category is distributed as follows: 


| | | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | 
1955 1956 


Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—) 





(a) Normal operation | —- $282, 345 4+$9, 478 
(6) Maintenance activities_- i : [ 7.853 | +36, 859 
(c) Major improvements-_------- she heap ne = 172, 325 | 39, 20: —33, 117 


479, 406 +13, 220 


466, 186 | 


(a) Normal operation: There is an increase in the rate paid to 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, plus an increase in the average number to be 
maintained there. The homes’ share of the Federal employees insur- 
ance program was paid for part of the fiscal year 1955 only. Payment 
for the entire fiscal year 1956 results in an increase. Elevator main- 
tenance costs are higher due to an increase in the number of elevators 
to be maintained. 

(6) Maintenance activities: Normal recurring programs of main- 
tenance to buildings and grounds such as painting and roof repair are 
part of a planned program of economical repair which varies each 
year. Included in this category is the replacement of dangerously 
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old electric wiring. A relatively large amount will be replaced in the 
current fiscal year so that a reduction in the amount required is shown 
in the estimates now before you. There are several “‘l-year’”’ projects 
included in the estimates for 1956 such as tile and terrazzo flooring 
and renewing the incinerator firebox which do not appear in the 
current appropriation. 

(c) Major improvements: Each year effort is made to accomplish 
some permanent improvement or major repairs to our old plant. 
Items of this nature for which funds were appropriated in fiscal year 
1955 in furtherance of our safety program are replacing cobblestone 
gutters with concrete curbs and gutters, replacing brick walks with 
cement sidewalks, replacing old street lighting standards. Provision 
is also made this year for renovating the heating and storm-water 
systems in the Grant Building. We are requesting funds in fiscal 
year 1956 for continuing the replacement of brick walks and also to 
accomplish the following ‘‘l-year’’ improvements: Install 2 trans- 
formers, 1 new and 1 replacement, convert the sisters’ old quarters 
into officers’ quarters and repair the stonework on some of the old 
buildings. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


The increase of $60,023 is due almost entirely to the increase in 
the number of rations requested plus an increase in the unit cost of 
employee rations. Fiscal year 1956 is the first year when maximum 
authorized strength will be maintained since the opening of our new 
facilities thus increasing over this year the average number of mem- 
bers, patients and employees who eat in our messes. In order to 
feed the civilian employee a diet commensurate with his activities an 
increase in the unit cost of his ration has been requested. The mem- 
ber ration which is a sedentary one is not sufficient for an active worker. 


EQUIPMENT 


Some of the “no-year’”’ funds appropriated in fiscal year 1952 for 
equipment for our new construction has been brought forward for 
obligation in fiscal year 1955, thus showing an apparent decrease of 
$79,881 in this item of expenditure. A comparison between funds 
appropriated for equipment in the current year and requested next 

ear does show a $14,027 decrease. The equipment program of the 
Cana, carried on at an accelerated pace for 4 or 5 years, has gradually 
been slowed down to a normal replacement of equipment. 


LANDS AND STRUCTURES 


Included in the current appropriation are funds for continuing the 
original construction program. Contract has been let for the new 
nurses’ quarters and funds are available for the modernization of the 
hospital group of buildings. Also provided are funds for installing 
street lighting standards in the hospital area and for preliminary plans 
for the construction of a new service area to meet the requirements 
of the existing facilities. Our antiquated street-lighting system 
has now been replaced by modern lighting standards thus eliminating 
another major safety hazard. The request now before you includes 
funds for the final plans for the new service area and for the completion 
of the expansion of the present powerplant. It is $1,079,000 less than 
the current appropriation for lands and structures. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


There are several small increases and decreases resulting in an over- 
all net decrease of $2,077 for such items as travel, freight and express 
charges, telephone charges, gas and electric current, printing and 
nonpensioners’ allowance. These additions and reductions over the 
current year appropriation are based on our actual operation in fiscal 
year 1954. 

Our continuous program for improving the working conditions of 
our employees and seeking a better type of employee has resulted in a 
further reduction in turnover of 37 percent. 

The United States Soldiers’ Home, in accordance with law, makes a 
report of its activities annually to the Congress. Included in this 
report is a report by the Inspector General of the Army who, by law, 
is required to make an annual inspection of the home and report the 
results to the Congress. It is pertinent to quote an extract from his 
last inspection report dated December 1, 1954: 

The mission of the United States Soldiers’ Home of providing care for certain 
old, invalid, or disabled soldiers and airmen was being performed in an excellent 
manner. Generally, members appeared to be content and well satisfied. Facili- 


ties and administration were conducive to the safety, comfort, and well-being of 
the individual. 


In conclusion, I believe the American people can be well satisfied 
with the measures taken through the years by the Congress for the 
care of the old and disabled soldiers and airmen of the regular forces, 
and I can assure the committee that continued effort is being made 
by the officials of the home to carry out the mission of the home 
efficiently and economically. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Thank you, General. You have made a very 
fine statement. 

ANNUAL REPORT 


Do you have a copy of the formal report made to Congress? Is it 
printed in document form? 

General Haistip. Which report? 

Mr. FernanpeEz. The annual report made to Congress? 

General Haistip. We can get that. There is also included the re- 
port of the Inspector General that is forwarded and is on file in 
Congress. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is it printed as a document? 

General Hatsurp. It is not printed any more, but it is on file. It 
comes over with the annual report. The Secretary’s report is accom- 
panied by the report of the Inspector General. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If you have one of those, will you leave that with 
the committee? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; I have one. 

Mr. FeRNANDEZ. Since we are just now starting to look after this 
particular agency, we would like to have that, for the use of the com- 
mittee, not necessarily for the record. 

General Lawron. That does not include the report of the Inspector 
General, though. 
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SUMMARY OF DIRECT OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT 


Mr. Fernanpvez. We will insert in the record at this point, page 3 
of your justifications which shows, in summary form, your direct obli- 
gations by projects for 1954 and estimates for 1955 and 1956. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

















Actual Estimated 
Proj- Estim ate 
; ‘nbn obligations, | obligations, —.? 
ost Purpose of project fiscal year fiscal year Sorel ks ar 
ae 1954 1955 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
5 PE NO... Josip Bhacdelebbaaessegks acthnnee $1, 423, 231 $1, 656, 068 $1, 679, 383 
2 | Dombloiliary activities... 2.222. i0i2e se se 690, 453 726, 151 698, 403 
3 | Administration and central services. .............----- 1, 388, 787 1, 533, 635 1, 567,014 
4 | Permanent improvements..--_-.......-------------- Jaa 1, 517, 588 1, 660, 926 265, » 200 
OCP OEMNNN Sok he ce dadecaseendaliteaye 5, 020, 059 5, 576, 780 4, 210, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. -.-.-..---..-- eae, Fae LOL ie. 
Balance available in ‘subsequent WU satictewiscibeocad EE, UP Lcckiebbew chit ot paheh<dsee 
Prior-vear balance available_.........----.-..--.-------- —1, 054, 599 —442, 780 |____--- iy 
Total estimate or appropriation - -- --- ~abbekianes | 4, 655, 600 5, 134, 000 4, 210, 000 


Mr. Frernanpez. General, for 1954, you had $4,655,000 appro- 
priated; for 1955 you have $5,134,000; this year your -request for 
appropriation is only $4,210,000, which is less than for 1955 and less 
than for 1954. I see from the record, that you had considerable 
improvements during the past 2 years, and new construction. I take 
it from the record that you still have quite a program of further 
improvements, construction, and repairs in this institution, which is 
now 100 years old, or about that? 

General Hatsuip. 104. 


BEDS ADDED BY CURRENT CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Frernanpez. And I had anticipated that the request for this 
year would be higher, not only because of the construction, but because 
you have more beds now. How many more beds have you added by 
that construction? 

General Hatsuip. With the new construction completed and when 
all the present remodeling is accomplished and with the loss of beds 
due to eliminating submarginal areas, we will gain approximately 
389 beds. 

Mr. Fernanpez. So I was a bit surprised when I found you had 
requested only $4,210,000, which is $924,000 less than last year. 


REQUEST TO BUREAU OF BUDGET 


Is that what you requested of the Bureau of the Budget? 

General Harsure. No, sir. We requested $4,585, 000 from the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is only a little in excess of 1955. 

General Hatsuip. No, sir. Actually our request to the Bureau was 
$549,000 less than 1955. I think I can explain that. The gain in 
beds is in our new domiciliary building and new hospital wing. We 
now have money for modernization of our old hospital group of build- 
ings as well as a new nurses quarters; we have money, with the excep 
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tion of $75,000 which we ask for here, to complete the expansion of our 
powerplant; and we have in these estimates a request for money to 
draw the final plans for a new service area to service the present home, 
We are proceeding in a systematic fashion and try to take one step 
each year; because, from our experience, we have never been able to 
tell, from an experience of 104 years, how rapidly people are going to 
come into the home, or how many will come in. I have felt we do not 
want to overbuild; we do not want to build buildings and have them 
one-half occupied, and I feel we are moving about as fast as we should. 

We put in for money this year to draw up plans for a new domiciliary 
building and hospital building and that was taken out. We have been 
denied planning money at times, and I have always felt we should 
plan systematically and carefully and come to Congress with a definite 
statement of what we actually need to do the job. 

Mr. Fernanpez. For how much did you ask in total? 

General Hatsuip. $4,585,000. 

Mr. Fernanpez.” That is still less than you had this year? 

General Haisuip. It is $549,000 less than the appropriation for the 
current year, 

Mr. FerNaNDeEz. And how much more than what you actually were 
granted by the Bureau of the Budget? 

General Harsuip. Our request to Congress is $4,210,000; $375,000 
was taken away from us by the Bureau of the Budget. 


ITEMS DROPPED UNDER BUDGET ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Frernanpez. And you say you expected, with the amounts 
which were not approved, to build a domiciliary building? 

General Hatsuip. No, sir; to draw preliminary plans for a new 
domiciliary building, which in itself is a considerable expense. 

Mr. FernanpEz. What else did you expect to do with the $375,000 
that was not included in the budget? 

General Hatstrp. We were faced with two things this year. We 
were not only faced with actual cuts which the Budget imposed upon 
us, but we were faced with absorbing the change in wage rates from 
the CPC status, to the wage board rate, and our estimate of that 
is that it will cost us $99,885. So we had to readjust our entire 
estimates after we passed the Bureau of the Budget and take out 
$78,000 worth of maintenance items, which we felt very badly about, 
and $27,000 of equipment money, in order to find the $99,885 for 
the payroll increase. We were allowed nothing for that. 

So that we have changed the whole look of our estimates since we 
appeared before the Bureau of the Budget. 


STATUS OF PERMANENT FUND 


Mr. Fernanpez. You have in your statement a table of the status 
of your permanent fund, and I observe from it that it is now $71,732,554. 

General Hatsuip. Yes, sir, that is the estimated balance at the 
end of fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And that it had been increasing almost at the 
rate of $10 million a year. 

General Hatsuip. Just since Korea. 

Mr. FerNaNnvEz. Just since Korea? 
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General Haisuip. Yes, sir. If you will look at the table of credits 
at the beginning of 1950—and remember that Korea broke in the 
summer of 1950—at the beginning of 1950 we had $35 million. Imme- 
diately after that, with the major personnel problems that combat 
in Korea engendered, with one-half of our Army deployed overseas, 
with the unhappy living conditions that existed in the Army, and 
many things like that, we ran into extremely heavy disciplinary 
measures in the Army and Air Force and our credits from fines and 
forfeitures from courts martial began to grow by leaps and bounds. 
That alone is responsible for the most of our increase. That is still 
being felt, although combat has been over for 2 years. 

The net increase, of course, that we show in 1954 was our biggest. 
We had a net of $10 million. We estimate for this year it will only 
be $6% million, and we estimate for 1956 about the same. We are 
assured by the judge advocates of both of the services that disciplin- 
ary actions were reduced last year by more than gne-third and they 
expect them to continue to reduce now that combat is over and con- 
ditions in the services are improved through the introduction of new 
policies sending the men on foreign service, and so forth. The dis- 
ciplinary actions will continue to decline, until we get back to about 
the $5 million a year from those sources that we had before Korea. 

We feel that this is an unusually sudden buildup of the fund, but 
it should be remembered, that since 1940 the Regular Army and the 
Regular Air Force have been built up to enormous figures and main- 
tained at high figures ever since. 

The larger fund gives us a very painless cushion where we can sup- 
port ourselves for many years to come, without asking the Congress to 
make any direct appropriations for our support. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Even with the expected reduction to $5 million 
a year, that would just about balance the budget so far as income and 
outgo is concerned, would it not? 

General Haisiip. Just about; and then if we assume, as it has 
through the years, that the costs will continue to creep up to some 
extent, then we feel, that the time will come in the not too distant 
future when expenses would begin to exceed our income. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You will have a reserve of approximately $70 
million? 

General Hatsurp. For a while. 

Mr. Frernanpez. That being the case, I do not understand why the 
Bureau of the Budget has been, shall I say, a little penurious with 

ou. 
" General Haistie. Well, I do not understand it either, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. Fernanpez. In your justifications, at page 3, you have a 
category designated ‘‘Medical Care,’’ and you are asking for an increase 
of $23,315. Will you explain that to us, please? 

General Hatsuip. What page are you rae to? 

1 


Mr. Fernanpez. The summary of direct ob 
which I placed in the record just a moment ago. 

That increase represents what? 

General Haistip. The increase for medical care is based primarily 
on the following: Five additional employees, conversion to Wage 
Board rates, increased daily average patient load at other hospitals, 


gations by projects, 
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increase in the rate paid to St. Elizabeths, increase in the number of 
patient and employee rations and an increase in the unit cost of 
employee rations. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That seems to be more than $23,000-plus. 

General Hatisuip. Yes, but there are certain reductions as follows: 
Travel by air to TB hospitals, travel to a closer TB hospital, increased 
allowance deductions, decrease in equipment purchases. In addition, 
the decreases are made apparently larger due to there being some 
no-year funds included in the 1955 obligations and none in 1956. 

The increase of $2,954 which we expect in 1956, is by reason of the 
leap year next year. We have to pay for that 1 extra day. 


ADMINISTRATION AND CENTRAL SERVICES 


Mr. FerNanpvez. Referring again to the table on page 3 to the 
third item, “Administration and central services,” $1,533,635 for 
the 1955 estimates and $1,567,014 estimated for 1956, making an 
increase of $33,379; very briefly, General, will you tell us what that 
increase consists of? 

General Hatsuip. Yes, sir. Two additional laundry positions and 
two operating engineers, conversion to wage board rates, increased 
normal contractual services such as elevator and cooking equipment 
maintenance. Maintenance activities have been increased for such 
items as painting and roof repairs. Those major improvements and 
repairs such as heating-system renovation, street-lighting standards 
and replacement of transformers are less in 1956. There is estimated 
to be a greater number of rations for members and employees and an 


increase in the employee ration is requested. 


DOMICILIARY ACTIVITIES AND PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. FerNanpeEz. The other two main items in that table show a 
reduction, and I am not going to ask you about them now, but I 
wonder if you could give us a table for the record that would show a 
breakdown of the increases and decreases as to the other four items, 

General Hatsuip. Yes. 

Mr. FernanpeEz. That can be incorporated in the record. 

General Hatsuip. Yes. 

(The table referred to follows:) 

Project 2, domiciliary activities: 
Fiscal year 1955_-- -- renee. $726, 151 
Fiscal year 1956 teWSE. 3 si ean 698, 403 


Difference 


Increases 


Conversion to wage board rates, classifying member position, and increase in 
amount of supplies to be provided to the increased membership. 


Decreases 
Increase in deduction for quarters, subsistence, and laundry, decreased mainte- 
nance activities such as replacement of curbs and gutters and brick walks and 
grading the hospital courtyard. Decrease is made even larger since 1955 con- 
tained some no-year funds of prior years and 1956 does not. 
Project 4, permanent improvements: 
Fiscal year 1955 coun Oar ee 
Fiscal year 265, 200 


Difference .---. 1,305, 726 
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The major portion of the decrease is due to the no-year funds included under 
1955. All we contemplate doing in 1956 is converting the present Sisters’ quarters 
to officers’ quarters, completing the expansion of the powerplant and providing 
funds for final plans for a new service area. Funds last year provided for reno- 
vating the existing hospital group buildings and installing street lights. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Fernandez. How many employees do you have? 

General Haistip. We have 1,026 which represents 960 man-years. 
We are asking for 969 man-years in the budget. That, however, in- 
cludes a certain amount of leave time, and so on. And we have, as I 
stated earlier, a table, a very complete table, of the employees we 
have. We have that in summary form, I believe. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is that on page 19? 

General Harsuip. No, sir. I have a summary here, Mr. Chairman, 
which indicates we now have 1,026 employees and will have 1,035 
based on the estimates. 

SALE OF LAND 


Mr. FrerNanpez. Last year there was some discussion about 156 
acres of land which was being sold, but there was some dispute as to 
the price. What has happened with respect to that? 

General Harsurp. Mr. Hand asked me about that last year. We 
have sought a solution over the year, Mr. Chairman. We disagreed 
with the action of the General Services Administration in establishing 
a rate of $12,000 an acre for that land. Under the law they are 
required to pay us the fair-market value of the land. We disagreed 
with them, and we then asked the General Services Administration 
to furnish all of the papers in connection with the appraisal of the 
land. They finally did so, and we got the experts in the Chief of 
Engineers Office to study the appraisal which had been made by the 
Federal Housing Administration for the General Services Admiristra- 
tion. The Federal Housing Administration arrived at an appraised 
value of $15,000 an acre. The General Services Administration 
reduced that to $12,000 an acre, in a manner which we thought was 
not based on facts or reason. And so we have protested that valua- 
tion, and the Under Secretary of the Army and both of the com- 
mittees that heard the matter last year indicated that the $15,000 
was too low, and urged me to do something about it. 

I got one of the outstanding appraisal firms in this part of the 
country to appraise the property and without any knowledge of these 
other documents, perfectly cold, they moved in and appraised the 
property as it was in 1950, when it was turned over. They said that 
it was worth $17,900 an acre. We could not get anywhere with the 
General Services Administration, but on February 14 last I finally 
got an appointment with Mr. Strobel, Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings, and asked him to agree to get his experts and our experts and 
the experts of the Chief of Engineers together to see if they could not 
arrive at a value on which all of them would agree, or at least, to 
attempt to bring the differences in relief, so that something could be 
done to dispose of this matter. He agreed to do that, and that is 
the way it stands today. 

General Services ae that the Chief of Engineers’ experts did not 
do anything but study the records, but, as a matter of fact, General 
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Services Administration never made any special appraisal ; they merely 
studied the records also. But we went out and had a study made by 
this firm of appraisers, which, as far as I know, is considered one of 
the most reliable in this part of the country. They said that the land 
was worth $17,900 an acre. 

That is the situation. I am still pursuing it, and I am making 
some progress. I do not know when we will be able to get it settled 
but we are certainly going to stay with it until we do. I am con- 
fident that $12,000 is not the fair-market value, and I am also con- 
fident there is no basis for reducing the $15,000 down to $12,000 
an acre. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I recall reading your statement to the effect that 
you had been credited with a portion of the purchase price for a 
portion of that land. 

It was not clear to me how that came about. 

General Harsurp. I referred to the fact that some of the land was 
turned over to the General Services Administration in the spring of 
1951. In the summer of 1953, the sum of $500,000 suddenly appeared 
as a credit in our permanent fund. We could not understand it, 

Mr. Fernanprez. How much was it? 

General Hatsirp. $500,000. We could not identify where it had 
come from. 

After pursuing the matter with the Treasury Department we 
found out it had been deposited sometime before by the General 
Services Administration to an erroneous account. And it was supposed 
to be in payment for the center tract on which they hoped some day 
to build a veterans’ hospital. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. How many acres were involved in that? 

General Hartsuip. Approximately 42 acres. We immediately com- 
plained. Two years had elapsed, and ever since then we have been 
trying to get a solution to the matter. 

Now, when the new District Medical Center, which is now in 
process of construction on the western part of this land, came up, 
they tried to pay us for that tract and we would not accept it. They 
tried to pay us again at the $12,000 rate and I told them I would not 
accept it because I did not believe that was the fair-market value. 
We did not accept it. We did not know anything about this credit 
having been made to our account; it was news to us at the time. 

Mr. FerNANDEz. You did not know the land had been turned over. 

General Hatsuip. Yes; we turned the land over to the—— 


HISTORY OF CREATION OF HOME 


Mr. FERNANDEZ (interposing). This land was purchased, was it not, 
with trust funds? 

General Haistrp. The home was started, Mr. Chairman, by Gen. 
Winfield Scott when he came back from Mexico; he brought back 
with him a little over $100,000 in gold that he had levied on 1 or 2 
cities in Mexico, as a war levy, and he started to organize a “‘soldiers’ 
home,”’ something he had been thinking about for a long time. The 
Congress became aware of this and finally they did give him permission 
to use it for that purpose. The Congress had made an appropriation, 
to provide disabled veterans of the Mexican War transportation from 
the place of their demobilization back to their homes. Some $54,000 
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of that appropriation had lapsed. The Congress reappropriated the 
unobligated balance in the amount of $54,000 to the home, and that 
is the only direct appropriation the home has ever received in its 
history. 

So with the $100,000 that Scott had collected, plus the $54,000 
they bought the land, some of it, at a nominal value. But the home 
did buy the land. And it has received as a direct appropriation from 
the Congress only $54,000. We have supported ourselves through the 
years from the trust fund, and I can assure you that the men in the 
services, in the regular forces, have a community of interest in the 
home and they have an intense pride in it because they feel they are 
not objects of charity, not dependent upon the Government, and 
that they themselves have paid for the home. 

Mr. Frernanpez. I am pleased to know that our friends across the 
border did make the initial contribution. 

General Haisure. As a matter of fact, the 10 cents contribution by 
the enlisted men was removed by the Congress in 1908. After World 
War I, our funds began to be depleted, very badly each year, and in 
1935, the Congress restored the levy, and from 1937 to date, 44 per- 
cent of the actual cost of the home has been contributed directly out 
of the soldiers’ own pockets, so that he has some right to feel that he 
has a part, at least—a very considerable part— in the ownership of 
the home, and that is something that he feels very proud of. 

Mr. Frernanpez. The land that is being sold is land that would not 
be needed by the home? 

General Hartsuip. No. Mr. Taber will recall that we used to 
operate a dairy out there. We had one of the finest Holstein herds 
at the home for many years and for a long time, it was used to help 
support the home and give employment to members at the home. 
It furnished employment as well as dairy products to the home. 

But there was always some criticism and I think properly, at trying 
to maintain a dairy herd in the midst of a big city, and finally, I 
think it was around 1950, we ordered it closed out and it was sold in 
the spring of 1951 and this land, which was lying fallow, was of no 
further use. I had a study made a year and a half ago by two well 
known planners as to what we would need for our future use, consider- 
ing the possible expansion, and they felt that the 303 acres we have 
left will be adequate to take care of our future needs. 


PLANS FOR FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fernanpez. Just one other question in this connection: you 
have had prepared in the last 2 years, some pretty good plans for con- 
struction and improvement in the foreseeable future? 

General Hatsuip. Yes, sir; we not only have the plan, but we have 
some very excellent guideposts as to the conditions that should exist 
before we go from one step to another. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And upon the completion of those projects you 
will have sufficient land left? 

General Haisurp. Yes; we will have sufficient land; we will have 
sufficient space; we will have no undue crowding. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Thank you. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Fogarty? 
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Mr. Fogarty. No questions. 
Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Taber? 


CAPACITY OF HOME 


Mr. TaBer. You have a capacity presently, General, of how much? 

General Hartstrp. A member capacity of 1,895. We expect to have 
2,005 on the rolls of the home, including 110 absent in other hospitals, 
on extended leave and on outside privileges That is what we are 
asking for next year. 

Mr. Taser. How many have you at the present time? 

General Haistirep. On December 31, we had 1,856 on the rolls. 
And they are coming at the rate of about 35 a month, as fast as the 
doctors can service them and pass them in to the home. 

The new members have to come in through the hospital because one 
of the principal reasons for their coming in is their physical condition. 

Mr. Taser. There will not be any opportunity for increases after 
6 or 7 months more, without an increase in the facilities, except for 
those who die or move out? 

General Hatsutip. That is right. Mr. Taber, we have two old 
buildings which have been found to be completely obsolete, that are 
now in a standby condition, which we can use to meet any immediate 
or sudden influx. I have been trying to hold those until we can see 
what the real effect of World War II is going to be. We will only 
feel that about some 15 or 20 years after the war. And, as I say, I 
have been very careful in trying not to overbuild and have things 
lying there idle. And with the reserve of those old buildings, I feel 
that we can take care of any sudden increase. We can, I hope, 
justify more successfully our needs for another domiciliary building, 
and when we get that, we can tear down these old obsolete buildings 
and move into more modern accommodations. 

Mr. Taser. Is a larger percentage of the ones who are coming in 
now hospitalization cases than was true before the war? 

General Harsirp. Just recently we have found that the men 
coming in now, a greater percentage of them, are in worse shape than 
they have been before. But, by experience, we know that from 20 to 
25 percent of them are going to require hospitalization and many of 
them will never leave the hospital. 


MEMBERS WITH EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Taser. How many of the members are employed at one time 
or another? 

General Haisure. We have 201 that work, Mr. Taber, but very few 
of them can do an 8-hour job. 

Mr. Taser. Well, if they can do just a 4-hour job it is better for 
them; is it not? 

General Hatsurp. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. It is better for them to be doing something. 

General Hatsuip. Yes. We try to adjust the jobs to meet their 
capabilities. 

It does not always work out, but we do like to give them some work 
if we can. 

Mr. Taser. What you pay them would be commensurate with the 
work they can put in? 
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General Haisurp. That is right. And in addition to that, we make 
certain deductions for what they get free in the home. The maximum 
pay they can get is $1,600 a year for a full-time job but the average 
pay is about $1,000 a year. 

Of course there is a large turnover among those people. They will 
take a job and find they cannot manage it because of their physical 
condition, and they quit, but it is for their benefit that we offer them 
the jobs rather than ours. We have found, principally in our new 
mess, which is larger than our old accommodations, we have found 
that some of the older employees have broken down and cannot stand 
up to the work; they cannot stand the extra space—the extra space 
that they have to cover—and we have had to readjust our mess situa- 
tion on that account, but the elevator operators, messengers, janitors, 
and the floor sergeants are all members. 

Mr. Taser. Thank you. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Mr. Hand? 

Mr. Hanp. General, are they included in your total positions? 

General Hatsuip. Yes. 


BREAKDOWN OF TOTAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Hanp. Are there 969? 

General Hatsirp. We are asking for 969 man-years of employment 
in the estimates to cover actual employees, terminal-leave payments, 
lapses, and so forth. However, the actual number of employees 
asked for is 1,035 of which 194 will be member employees and 841 
civilian employees. 

Mr. Hanp. Other than that group, how many full-time employees 
do you have? 

General Hatstip. We have 825 civilian employees now and we are 
asking for a total of 841, an actual increase of 9 positions and a change 
of 7 member positions to civilian positions. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you have available someplace a breakdown showing 
what they do; how many of them are nurses, how many are doctors 
and so on? 

General Hatstip. Yes; we have. I will insert it into the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

443 to care for patients including administration of the hospital, medical and 
nonmedical personnel. 

203 to provide housing, recreation, clothing, and police protection for domiciliary 
members. 

195 to handle administrative tasks, and maintenance projects. These include 
storehouses, shops, and laundry. 

Mr. Hanp. It seems a little bit high, considering the number you 
have to take care of, but I suppose that is occasioned by the extra 
amount of care required for older people? 

General Harstip. That is correct. But actually, Mr. Hand, the 
manning of our hospital is below the Veterans’ Administration man- 
ning tables. 

Mr. Hanp. But they are very high. 

General Hats.ip. It is also below what the Surgeon General of the 
Army is trying to reach in his hospitals all over the country. 

In addition to 440 operating beds for inpatients we have over 100 a 
day who go through the hospital for treatment of various kinds, and 
last year our load was of very much concern to the Chief Surgeon. 
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STATUS OF BUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Hann. Generally speaking, what is the status now of your 

building program; what have you been able to finish during the last 
2 years, and how much are you going to be able to do next year in 
your building program? 
’ General Hatsuip. We finished the domiciliary building which will 
take care of 848. It is the basic building of the new home. It also 
includes the messing, kitchen, the subsistence storehouse, bakery, 
butcher shop, library, motion-picture theater, game rooms, and hobby 
shops. 

Mr. Hanp. That is one of our main buildings? 

General Hatsuip. It is one of the big buildings. 

Mr. Hanp. Was it not finished about 2 years ago? 

General Hatstip. No; it was opened in March of 1954. 

Mr. Hann. That is the one I asked about a year ago. 

General Harsiip. It was not ready to open in time, so we saved 
$240,000 which was turned back to the permanent fund. In addition, 
we have now 210 new hospital beds, in probably the most modern 
hospital in the United States. We have funds now to build a new 
nurses home and construction has started, and to modernize the old 
hospital group of buildings. 

Mr. Hanp. Are the plans completed now? 

General Hatstip. No. They ere working desperately on the plans 
now. It has taken a number of years to get started and it will take 
some time to modernize the buildings. We hope to get started some 
time in the spring, but we will have to carry on the operation of the 
hospital at the same time we are modernizing the buildings. We will 
have to be shifting people beck and forth, and it will take more time 
to do the job than if we could move them out and turn the buildings 
over to the contractor, completely. 

We have an expansion of the powerplant to take care of these 
buildings as they stand today, but with the funds that we had been 
given we will have but 1 new boiler instead of 2 as the bids were 
much higher than we expected. We will have to spend about $75,000 
additional for the second boiler and that item is included in this 
budget. 

Mr. Hanp. You do not contemplate an expansion of your domi- 
ciliary facilities at the moment? 

General Hatsuiip. Not at the moment, no. 

Mr. Hanpb. You are going to reach your capacity this year, are you 
not? 

General Hatsurp. Yes, sir, and I put in to the Bureau of the Budget 
this year for money for-the plans for the new building, because plan- 
ning consumes a large amount of time, and until we have the plans 
completed, it is impossible to get a decent estimate of what a building 
is going to cost. 

EFFECT OF BUDGET CUT 


Mr. Hann. Did the Bureau of the Budget cut you down about 
$375,000? 

General Harstrp. Overall, yes. 

Mr. Hanp. Overall? 

General Hatsurp. Yes. 
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Mr. Hanno. What were the major items you will have to defer, or 
eliminate as the result of that cut? 

General Haisurp. I will insert a statement showing the items, Mr. 
Hand. 

As I said before, Mr. Hand, a part of the cut was made by the Bureau 
of the Budget, but then to absorb the increases from the CPC rates to 
the Wage Board rates—— 

Mr. Hanp. That was how much? 

General Haisuip. Personal services, $100,000-minus. 

Mr. Hanp. You have been cut down about $78,000 for maintenance? 

General Hatsuip. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. Was that apart from, and above the $375,000? 

General Hatsuip. Yes. 

Mr. Fsernanpnz. Do you have a statement covering these items, 
General? 

General Hatstip. Yes. 

Mr. FerNanpgEzZ. May I see it? 

General Hatsurp. Yes. 

We have had cut out, the budget cut out $155,000 specific deletion 
of funds for preliminary plans for the construction of a new domi- 
ciliary building and extension of the new hospital. That is what I 
asked for, to have the plans ready, so that when we need the funds, 
we can come to the Congress with a firm estimate of what it is going 
to cost. That was eliminated. 

They cut out $110,000 and 40 man-years from personal services. 
penis 7 not give us any specific indication as to where it was to be 
applie 

Mr. Hanno. What was the amount of the planning funds again, 
General? 

General Hatstirp. That was $155,000. 

Mr. Hanp. Was that for the final plans or the tentative drawings? 

General Hatstip. For preliminary plans only. 

Mr. Hanp. Would it be enough for all plans? 

General Hatstre. No, sir. And, as I stated, they cut $110,000, 
and 40 man-years from personal services as just an across-the-board 
cut. 

Mr. Taser. Was the purpose of that to make you absorb some 
increases. 

General Hatsuiip. That was in addition. 

Mr. Taser. This is in addition to that? 

General Haisurr. Yes. 

Then they cut maintenance by $58,300. And of that specifically, 
$72,000 was for the nurses’ call system. 

r. Hanp. What was that? 

General Hatsure. The nurses’ call system. 

Mr. Hanp. That is the intercommunication system? 

General Hatsuip. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. The system by which a nurse can call before she has 
to go into the patient’s room? 

General Haisurp. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. Similar to the equipment we saw in the Clinical Center 
of the Public Health Service. 

General Harsuip. It is very useful equipment and would save an 
enormous number of steps on the part of the nurse. She can communi- 
cate with the patient simply by calling up to find out whether he wants 
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his newspaper, whether he has fallen out of bed. She can save an 
enormous amount of time and steps. 

The present Sisters’ quarters, which we now have, we want to con- 
vert into apartments. The Bureau gave us an additional $13,700 for 
that purpose, which made a net cut in maintenance of $58,300. 

Then the Budget Bureau set the rate at St. Elizabeths—increased 
it from $4.97 to $5.11 which will result in an increase of $2,206, but 
then offset it by making an unexplained cut of $4,292. Under sub- 
sistence the Budget cut is $33,854 by changing the value of our rations. 

Under “Equipment” they cut us $15,443, with no explanation. 

Mr. Fernanpez (inter posing). General, without objection we will 
put that entire statement in the record. 

General Hatsirp. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


After reviewing the Soldiers’ Home estimates for fiscal year 1956, the Bureau 
of the Budget made the following revisions: 


1. The home estimates included $111,822 for 42 new positions based 

on the increased member load and expanded facilities. Our esti- 
mate was reduced by $110,000 and 40 man-years_____.___....... $110, 000 

2. The Bureau specifically cut our request for a nurses-call system cost- 

ing $72,000. Our request for $46,500 to convert the present Sisters 

quarters to Officers quarters was increased by $13,700 based on 
redesigning subsequent to original submission 58, 300 

3. The rate per patient per day at St. Elizabeths Hospital was increased 

from $4.97 to $5.11, an increase of $2,206. Other contractual 
services were reduced by an unexplained general cut of $4,292___ 2, 086 

. The amount allowed by the Bureau for rations was $33,854 less than 
requested due to a reduction in the unit cost of a ration. ______- 33, 854 

5. The overall request for equipment was reduced by $15,443 with no 


specific items mentioned 15, 443 
. The home’s request for $155,000 for preliminary plans for the even- 

tual construction of a new domiciliary building and hospital build- 

ing was disallowed by the Bureau $155, 000 
. In order to round off the request to the nearest dollar, the amount 

deducted for quarters, subsistence, and laundry was increased, 

reducing the total request by an additional $317 


Net reduction in estimates 


The following adjustments were made by the home within the amounts allowed 
by the Bureau of the Budget: 


1. Deletion of items to absorb cost of conversion to Wage Board rates: 

Travel to TB hospitals $2, 370 
Replacement of cobblestone gutters 11, 150 
Paved drainage ditch 4, 600 
Underground electric line from ivy gatehouse 1, 700 
Painting shop buildings which will be replaced 3, 989 
Renovation of Anderson cottage 15, 000 
Renovation of toilets (detention barracks)__.....-...-------- 28, 000 
Roof repair to shop buildings which will be replaced 11, 866 
Enclosed porch (Park Road gatehouse) -..-.--. -- --------- 2, 000 
Hospital equipment ‘ iD. 5, 733 
Household equipment-___------------ vinee teeadeds<tuedas 1, 000 
Machinist’s lathe - _- ee me 8, 000 
Nonpension allowance ---- -- ~~ ~~ ---- -- M antenatal 477 
hai ei: sion Si 95, 885 

. Deletion of items of hospital equipment to absorb home’s share of 
the Federal employees insurance program - a 8, 300 

3. Deletion of items of hospital equipment to offset. the ‘unexplained 

general cut made by the Bureau of the Budget in “Other contrac- 
tual services”’ as 4, 292 


108, 477 
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POSSIBLE DIVERSION OF PART OF LAND 


Mr. Hanp. Now, refresh my memory on this item of land if you 
will. How much was taken; 156 acres? 

General Haisuip. 156 acres. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you know if there are some plans by General Serv- 
ices Administration for the use of that entire acreage? 

General Haisurp. No. 

Mr. Hanp. Are there any plans which have to do eventually with 
the possible construction of a veterans’ facility there? 

General Haisurp. That is in the center of the tract. There was an 
original plan to build a Veterans’ Administration headquarters 
facility in the eastern tract, to move it out of the downtown area. 
But I have read in the paper, the question of building the veterans’ 
hospital has brought up some controversy. 

(Off the record discussion.) 


EATING FACILITIES 


General Hartsutip. Mr. Chairman, in answer to your question, we 
have had one great difficulty in our mess. After the move to the new 
building was completed, I realized we hadn’t solved the requirements 
for the larger mess, due to the increased area and number being fed. 
It was necessary to get the Board of Commissioners to authorize 13 
additional positions in order to feed 3 meals per day every day of the 
year. We are hoping this year to support this increase by using 
money set up for other purposes. However, the budget now before 
you does not include any funds for this purpose and the annual cost 
for these 13 positions is approximately $23,000. 


LEVY FOR SUPPORT OF HOME 


Mr. Hanp. As I understand it, the present statute leaves it up to 
the Secretary of the Army to levy such amount as he wants to? 

General Haisuir. Up to 25 cents per month. 

Mr. Hanp. Up to 25 cents? 

General Hatsuip. Yes. 

Mr. Hann. But at the present time it is 10 cents? 

General Hatsutp. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. Has there been any suggestion that that very modest 
amount might be increased so that you could make these needed 
improvements, without impairing the reserve? 

General Hatsurp. No. I think the way the Department has looked 
at it, was to foster the spirit among the career men, that they were 
paying for certain future care against the need for such care and that 
gave them a feeling of pride and freedom that they would not have 
had if they had to depend upon the Government alone. 

Mr. Hanp. I was just wondering if they had thought that the cost 
of a Hershey bar, 5 or 10 cents a month for each man, would build 
the fund up very considerably? 

General Haistrp. It would be a pretty large amount. But due to 
the unfortunate experience in Korea, it was felt that——— 

Mr. Hanp. That is all Mr. Chairman. 
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BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. FernanpveEz. General, you mentioned action taken by the Board 
of Commissioners. Will you tell us what constitutes the Board of 
Commissioners and what authority it has? 

General Hatsuip. In addition to myself as president of the Board, 
it is composed of the principal staff officers of the old bureau chiefs 
of the War Department—the Chief of Engineers, the Surgeon 
General of the Army, the Judge Advocate General of the Army, the 
Chief of Finance, the Adjutant General, and the Quartermaster 
General. 

Mr, Fernanpez. How are they selected? 

General Hatsurp. They are selected by virtue of holding those 
positions. It is the people in those particular positions who constitute 
the Board. 

Mr. Fernanvez. In other words, automatically they become mem- 
bers of the Board by virtue of their position? 

General Hatsuip. Yes; they are charged with that duty. 

Mr. Fernanpez. As I understand it, the Board of Commissioners 
is in full agreement with you about the funds requested and that is 
necessary to do this job? 

General Harsuip. Yes. 

Mr. FernNanpez. That is all, General. 

Thank you very much for your appearance. 

General Hatsurp. I appreciate very much, Mr. Chairman, your 
hearing me through. 


STATEMENTS ON DEPARTMENT OF LaABorR BuDGETS 


Mr. Fogarty. We have several statements here concerning the 
budget for the Department of Labor or for individual programs of the 
Department of Labor which have been addressed either to the com- 
mittee or to me as chairman of the committee which I feel are of suffi- 
cient importance that they should be included in our hearing record. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


The first of these statements is one submitted by Mr. Harold A. 
Cash, who is chairman of the administrative grants committee of the 
Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies, and in that 
capacity is, of course, interested in the budget for grants to States for 
unemployment compensation and employment services administra- 
tion. We shall insert his statement in the record at this point: 


STATEMENT OF Haroup A. CasH, ('HAIRMAN, ADMINISTRATIVE GRANTS Com- 
MITTEE, INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES 


My name is Harold A. Cash. I am the controller of the Indian FE inl ved nt 
Security Division and chairman of the administrative grants committee of the 
Interst«.te Conference of Employment Security Agencies. Iam here in behelf of 
the administrators of the employment-security progrem in ell St .tes. 

The sppropriation request for fiscal year 1956 meskes no provision for the so- 
called merit or increment type of salary increases which will have to be grer ted to 
the State employees working in this program. This omission constitutes our 
prinecips] point of dissatisfaction with the request. No provision for increment 
ineresses has been made for the past 2 years but genersl increzses provided by 
Stste legisletures or by order of State civil service systems have been paid from 
the contingency fund. 

Increment increases have been paid to State employees even though no funds 
for them have been specifically appropriated. It is absolutely essenti«l thet these 
increases be paid in the interest of employee morale and maintenance of an effective 
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working force. For 2 years these increases, amounting to about $3,500,000 to 
$4 million annually, have been paid by diverting funds from operating functions. 
This diversion has amounted to a hidden reduction in operating funds and, coupled 
with specific reductions made in appropriation requests, has had adverse effects. 

It is our understanding that the appropriation requests for grants to the States 
have omitted amounts for increment increases because of a policy of the Federal 
Government that increment increases made by Federal departments should be 
financed by funds derived from unfilled positions. State employment security 
agencies are not Federal departments but are State departments expected to 
follow the law and practice prevailing in their respective States. Moreover, 
appropriation requests for grants to the States are made on a workload basis and 
not as a request for specified positions as are requests for most Federal depart- 
ments. The States do not have the same opportunities to create funds for salary 
increments as do Federal departments. 

The Bureau of the Budget and the Congress have recognized the validity of 
providing for increment increases as the estimated annual salary provided for 
each fiscal year includes the increment increases made during the previous year. 
We are, therefore, only requesting this same recognition for the year in which the 
increases are made. Funds with which to make increment increases during 
fiscal year 1956 will be of the greatest assistance to the States in strengthening 
their programs. 

In closing, may I refer to the Reed bill which earmarks all Federal unemploy- 
ment tax collections for purposes of the employment security program. Passage 
of this bill means that grants to the States are no longer a charge to the Federal 
Treasury. One purpose of the Reed bill was to provide more adequate funds for 
administration. We do not propose to make unreasonable or unnecessary re- 
quests but we believe that provision for all salary increases is an equitable and 
proper improvement. It would be our preference that the required amounts be 
paid from the contingency fund. 


VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Mr. Focarty. The next statement which is in the form of a letter 
to me from Omar B. Ketchum, director of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, concerns the budget for the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights. We will insert this letter in the record at this point: 


VETERANS OF FoREIGN Wars 
OF THE UNITED STarTEs, 
Kansas City, Mo., February 21, 1955. 
Hon. Joun E. Focarry, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear JouNn: This is the season of the year when members of the House Appro- 
priations Committee will be bedeviled with requests, appeals and cajolery con- 
cerning appropriations for certain Government agencies. I know that you and 
the other members of your Subcommittee on Appropriations are receiving your 
share of these communications and calls. 

I am reluctant to burden you and your colleagues with more communications 
but I would be neglecting my duty and my conscience if I did not give you my 
appraisal of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, United States De- 
partment of Labor. My observations are based upon personal knowledge and 
investigation of the work of this Bureau and not because of my personal interest 
in any of the Bureau’s employees. 

In all of my years of experience in veterans affairs I have never known of an 
agency that does so much with so little. We come in contact with the work of 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights week in and week out and we 
have always found a competency and cooperation that goes far beyond what 
one could normally expect in Government service. We have also found the small 
staff of the Bureau up against a workload and backlog of claims and problems 
that would discourage a less determined group of men. 

It would be unfortunate, in my opinion, if, in the allocation of appropriations, 
emphasis should be given to agencies because they are big and because they dis- 
tribute some form of monetary benefits, rather than to agencies which are small 
and which are devoted to the task of getting persons on their feet and off the 
receiving end of Government checks. The Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights is small and its appropriation is one of the smallest but its work is dedi- 
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cated to getting veterans back on their jobs and taking them off of the special 
unemployment compensation rolls. To me this would seem to be a most im- 
portant and deserving consideration. 

I know the workload of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights has 
sharply increased since the beginning of the Korean action and in the succeeding 
years has gone up and up but with little or no increase in the staff of the Bureau. 
It is my firm conviction that veterans and the Government have benefited im- 
measurably by the work of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. In 
addition to getting veterans back on the job, they have saved the taxpayers many 
times over the small cost of its operation. 

I sincerely hope your subcommittee will give sympathetic consideration to the 
budget recommendation for the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights in the 
light of an increased workload and the invaluable service the Bureau is performing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar B. Ketcuvum, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. The next statement has been received from W. C; 
Hushing, chairman, National Legislative Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor, and covers most of the programs of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as well as touching on a few of those carried in our bill 
under the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. We are 
pleased to receive this comprehensive statement and will place it in 
the record now: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 
Washington 1, D. C., February 28, 1955. 
Hon. Joun E. Focarry, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Labor-HEW Subcommittee, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN: The National Legislative Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor wishes to make several observations for the record on the 
budget now pending for the Labor Department. 

First may we say that we are gratified that the trend of the last two budgets 
has been reversed and that this year a larger rather than a smaller total appro- 
priation has been requested. 

The American Federation of Labor is pleased to note the partial restoration of 
numbers of positions designed to assist in administering the farflung program of 
the Department of Labor during fiscal year 1956. 

This Department is charged with disbursing more than half a billion dollars in 
diversified programs essential to the well-being of the Nation’s wage earners and 
to our relationships with other nations through the ILO. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


The President’s budget calls for a small increase for the work of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards. It would increase its present appropriation of $735,000 to 
$860,000. The additional amount has been requested for stepping up the program 
for improvement of State workmen’s compensation coverage and benefits and 
expand the programs in the field of safety and the physically handicapped. While 
we welcome these modest increases, they do not go nearly far enough. 

We want to emphasize, as we did last year, that the Bureau’s legislative, child 
labor, and State services have been gradually whittled away so that they no longer 
can give adequate assistance and information to State labor and civic groups 
needed in their efforts to improve working conditions. These are essential public 
services and should be adequately financed. 

Committee on Physically Handicapped 

The 1956 budget calls for $130,000 appropriation for the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. This modest appropriation is 
obviously insufficient to do the great job of public education and public informa- 
tion which needs to be done in support of the employment and rehabilitation 
services for the physically handicapped. 
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The $225,000 authorized under Public: Law 565 (83d Cong.) is little enough to 
carry out the huge task of this committee. We strongly endorse the full appro- 
priation in order to step up our program to secure more jobs for these men and 
women who have suffered disability through accident, war, and disease. 





Migratory labor program 

We were amazed to find that the budget for the Bureau of Labor Standards 
calls for only $50,000 to improve the working and living conditions of domestic 
migrants. his is a pitiful sum compared with the need of these long-suffering 
helpless people. They have practically nothing by way of Government service 
or protection; only hovels for shelter; wages and income far below that necessary 
for a minimum standard of living; no medical care; no recreational facilities; no 
schools or their children. Every effort is made to keep them from organizing 
so that they can do something for themselves and insist on their rights as citizens. 
If Congress is going to continue to deny them the protection to the rights to 
organize that are enjoyed by other workers it should at least see that they are 
given some of the other safeguards to health and decency that are taken as a 
matter of course for American workers in general. 

What can the Bureau of Labor Standards do with $50,000 to work with the 
many groups in the many States to convince them that good housing for migrants 
is good business; that the whole community benefits from medical care and school- 
ing for migrants; that the labor of young children is an economic waste; that 
injured workers in agriculture should not have to carry the full burden of their 
work accidents? 

Last year the AFL campaigned vigorously for the $100,000 that the President 
allowed in his budget to get the program going. The Senate voted this sum unani- 
mously. We are convinced that most Members of the House would have done 
the same if we had. had time to give them the facts. We ask you to appropriate 
at least $100,000 to get this program rolling. If your committee votes another 
million or two of the taxpayers’ money to bring in Mexicans to harvest our crops, 
surely at the same time you should vote at least $100,000 so that our own people 
who follow the crops can be given a chance to live a little more like human beings. 


Wage and Hour Division 

The budget request for the Wage and Hour Division calls for an increase of 
$45,500 over the present appropriation for that agency. The increase requested 
by the Bureau is for the purpose of expanding the wage order program under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act in Puerto Rico-and the Virgin Islands. 

With the rapid strides which Puerto Rico has been making in industrialization 
in recent years, this expansion is necessary to raise the rates as rapidly as econom- 
ically feasible, as the statute directs. The action of the 2 most recent committees 
which recommended minimum wage increases averaging about 40 percent shows 
how the program is lagging behind the ability of industries in these islands to pay 
higher rates, 

The inability to convene sufficient committees is not only detrimental to the 
living standards of Puerto Rican and Virgin Islands workers but also reacts 
harmfully on mainland competitors and their employees. 

A number of rates in Puerto Rico have not been changed for 4 or 5 years and 
many others are out of line with present conditions. To remedy this situation, 
we strongly support the Secretary’s request to increase this wage order program. 

On the other hand, it is our understanding that all other program activities 
of the Bureau will continue at the same level in 1956 as they are now being con- 
ducted in the current fiscal year. In this connection we are concerned with the 
investigation program under which the Division is presently making approximately 
40,000 investigations per year. It is quite clear to us that a program which en- 
compasses only 5 percent of the total firms covered by the law cannot be considered 
very vigorous enforcement of the laws which the Division administers. At the 
present rate of making investigations, it would take the Wage and Hour Division 
almost 20 years to investigate every establishment presently covered by this law. 

In 1952 the Wage and Hour Division had over 1,600 employees; in 1953 the 
Division had less than 1,400 employees; in 1954 and 1955 the number of employees 
fell to about 1,000. This is the smallest number of employees the Division has 
had since about 1940 when enforcement of the law was just getting started. 

This small staff of people, which is constantly getting smaller, cannot do the 
kind of enforcement job which the American Federation of Labor thinks should 
be done. There should be more inspections made and there should be more staff 
to make them. 
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More than 20 of the Division’s field offices were closed about 3 years ago because 
of lack of money. They should be reopened to provide better service to more 
people closer to the places where people work. 

The wage and hour law cannot be enforced adequately or fairly unless the 
Congress will provide more money to do the kind of job which can be done and 
which we urge should be done. 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


The restoration of some funds cut from the Bureau of Apprenticeship in previous 
budgets is comendable and we trust the committee will not cut this item. We 
further urge sufficient additional funds be appropriated to reopen the field offices 
closed last year. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The relatively large increase in funds for the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
well justified. We are particularly concerned that data on wages, employment, 
cost of living, and housing be improved. We believe the administrative proposal 
will make possible the refinement and expansion needed in these statistics. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


The increase in the operating budget of the Bureau of Employment Security 
is justified and badly needed. There are, however, two concrete recommendations 
we should like to make in connection with this Bureau. 

The American Federation of Labor reiterates its position that funds allocated 
to the Bureau of Employment Security of the United States Department of Labor, 
should be so controlled as to make certain that none of these funds are used to 
support the lobbying activities of the Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies. 

We recognize the need for proper administrative controls to minimize mistakes, 
errors, and willful fraud. We think, however, that the problem has been greatly 
exaggerated. In any case, if funds are to be appropriated for a study in this 
area, We firmly recommend that such a study be made under the direct control 
of the Federal Bureau of Employment Security. Any delegation of authority or 
funds to State agencies for this purpose will simply mean that State agencies will 
be in a position of having to investigate themselves. 


, 


VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS BUREAU 
We cannoié commend too highly the services of the Bureau of Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Rights. Now, with the prospect of a leveling out of some 3 million in our 
Armed Forces, the work of this Bureau will continue at least constant. 


We hope, therefore, to see funds for this Bureau maintained at no less than the 
amount approved by the Budget Bureau. 


EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION BUREAU 


An increase in number of employees in this Bureau of some 30 jobs can serve 
to save money for the Government through claims investigations while the cases 
are new and at the same time, through speedup in adjudication, render justice to 
claimants. 

SOLICITOR’S OFFICE 


The very important task of enforcing the Davis-Bacon Act and other legislation 
vitally affecting the working Standards of American labor is centered in this 
Office. We are by no means satisfied with the enforcement work being done at 
the present time. Part of the failure of this office to adequately enforce these 
laws stems from lack of personnel. We suggest a large increase in the budget for 
this purpose if the basic legislation passed by the Congress is to be adequately 
enforced. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


For the first time, this year’s estimate includes a civil defense item. The 
Labor Department has been delegated certain functions by FCDA which not only 
are vital to wage earners but to the entire population. 

We also are concerned with the program for the older workers, those past age 
45, who fast are becoming a national problem. 

We likewise note a small increase in the funds available for the international 
work of the Secretary’s Office. We trust this money will be used to make the 
studies needed of the effect of tariff agreements on,American labor. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


We also wish to make a few brief observations on certain aspects of the pro- 
posed budget for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Hospital construction 


The Hill-Burton Act was designed to build additional hospitals badly needed 
by the American people. In only 1 year has the authorized $150 million been 
appropriated. As a result we have only kept our available hospital beds at the 
same level they were in 1946 in relation to our growing population. To help 
close the gap, we urge appropriation of the total authorization. 


Food and Drug Administration 


We maintain constant aggressive interest in the enforcement of the increasing 
number of basic laws which this Bureau is charged with administering. For 
several years, the amounts given this branch have been on the downside despite 
increase in population. No less than the total approved by the Budget Bureau 
can approach adequacy, in our view. 


Crippled children’s program 


The amount authorized for the crippled children’s grant-in-aid program admin- 
istered by the Children’s Bureau is $15 million but the sum actually appropriated 
in the last 2 years has been only $10,800,000. We believe this is the time to 
appropriate the entire $15 million. 


Vocational education 


We urge appropriation of the full amount authorized by the George-Barden 
Act. An ever-expanding school population increases the need for this money. 


Office of Education 


We urge an adequate appropriation to permit the Office of Education to main- 
tain a full and adequate research service to furnish proper data and statistics to 
the American people. 

Sincerely, 
W. C. Husnina, 
Chairman, National Legislative Committee. 


Bureaus oF EMPLOYMENT Security, VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT 
Ricuts, AND LaBor STaArtISTICs . 


Mr. Focartry. Mr. Miles D. Kennedy, director of the American 
Legion, who has appeared before this committee many times in the 
past, has submitted statements prepared by Mr. Clarence W. Bird, 
director of their national economic commission, concerning programs 
carried in this budget under the Bureau of Employment Security, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 
We appreciate the statements and will include them in the record at 
this point: 


STATEMENT BY CLARENCE W. Birp, Director, NATIONAL Economic CoMMISSsION, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, we would like to express to 
you our appreciation for this opportunity to convey to you our thoughts with 
reference to the appropriation requests of the Bureau of Employment Security 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

Attached hereto you will find copies of Resolutions Nos. 347 and 619, which 
were adopted by the 36th Annual National Convention of the American Legion 
held in Washington, D. C., August 30 to September 2, 1954. You will note that 
resolutions themselves quite adequately express the position of the American 

egion. 

Realizing that your subcommittee has many pressing problems to cope with 
in a relatively limited period of time, we will confine this amplification of our 
enclosed mandates to as brief a statement as possible. 

As many of you undoubtedly realize, the American Legion gave its wholehearted 
support to the enactment of Public Law 346, of the 78th Congress, popularly 
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known as the GI bill of rights. Title IV of this law required that ‘‘There shall 
be an effective job counseling and employment placement service for veterans 
* * *” and as a result of this provision the Veterans’ Employment Service was 
created. Over the past few years, the American Legion has been concerned over 
the fact that this service has been curtailed, until today it is operating under 
serious financial difficulties. The American Legion is of the firm opinion that 
this service to the veterans of our Nation is not only required by law, but it is also 
stipulated to be rendered in an effective manner. This cannot be done if sufficient 
funds are not allotted to the service. We of the American Legion understand 
that the appropriation request of the Veterans’ Employment Service for the fiscal 
year 1955 was reduced to the point where the service could not operate effectively. 
We believe that in view of the benefits derived from this service, such action is 
truly false economy and, therefore, we of the American Legion sincerely urge you 
to give serious thought to this problem and trust that for the fiscal year 1956 the 
Veterans’ Employment Service will be given sufficient funds to restore it to a 
position where it can truly render effective service to veterans as it was intended 
it should do. 

Along with the Veterans’ Employment Service in the Bureau of Employment 
Security is the United States Employment Service which also renders invaluable 
assistance to veterans. It is our understanding that in the past, this service 
has encountered administrative difficulties as a result of certain regulations 
relating to its two prime facets of activity, namely, placement and unemployment 
insurance. It is our understanding that certain changes in these administrative 
requirements have been made, together with financial proposals in the fiscal 1956 
budget for State grants, which the Bureau of the Budget believes will correct the 
situation. Briefly, this problem centers around the present necessity to divert 
employment service staff to meet and cope with unemployment insurance claim 
peaks. It is apparent that such a practice could readily result in a vicious cycle. 
We are quite confident that your subcommittee will report favorably upon the 
recommended changes which will greatly improve this present situation. 

Finally, we would like to call your attention to the enclosed Resolution No. 
619. There is not much to add to its text except to sincerely urge you to give 
favorable consideration to this request. The American Legion is of the opinion 
that all employment services to veterans are unquestionably justified, and it is, 
we believe, sound business judgment to make available to the personnel of these 
services the most efficient tools with which to work. 


1954 Nationa, CoNVENTION OF THE AMERICAN Lecrion, Wasurneton, D. C., 
Aveust 30-SppTreMBER 2, 1954 


Resouution No. 347 
Committee: Economic. 
Subject: To provide for an expansion of employment staff and facilities. 


Whereas the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, approved June 22, 1944, Public 
Law 346, known as the GI bill, Title 1V—Employment of Veterans, section 600 (a) 
provides that ‘‘In the enactment of the provisions of this title Congress declares 
as its intent and purpose that there shall be an effective job counseling and 
employment placement service for veterans and that, to this end, policies shall 
be promulgated and administered, so as to provide for them the maximum of 
job opportunity in the field of gainful employment;” and 

Whereas it is the responsibility of the United States Employment Service 
and the several State employment services to carry out the provisions of the 
herein referred to section of Public Law 346; and 

ereas during the past several years there has been a continual reduction of 
appropriations for staff facilities and services provided for the operation of an 
effective employment service in the several States and local communities; and 
therefore, be it ; 

Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assembled in 
Washington, D. C., August 30-September 2, 1954, does call upon the Congress 
and the Bureau of the Budget to appropriate and allocate sufficient moneys to 
provide for an expansion of the Bureau of Employment Security and State 
employment service staffs and facilities in order to assure the rendering of adequate 
service to the veterans of the Nation. 
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Resouution No. 619 


Title: Revision of Occupational Outlook Handbook. 


Whereas three-quarter of a million veterans will be coming out of the Armed 
Forces every year from now on and the Congress has provided, under Public 
Law 550, 82d Congress, for a continuance of the vocational rehabilitation and 
educational program administered by the Veterans’ Administration; and 

Whereas veterans urgently need the information on the Nation’s future needs 
for workers in each occupation, and other pertinent facts about the occupations, 
such as how one may qualify and train for an occupation, where employment is 
available, earnings, a working conditions; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration, in supplying this information relies on 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook, published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, as do other places in which veterans receive 
information on employment opportunities and occupations, such as the Armed 
Forces, the public employment offices, industry and colleges; and 

Whereas the American Legion considers the publication of this kind of informa- 
tion an exceedingly important service to veterans and other young men and 
women—important from the point of view of the individual veterans in that it 
helps them to select their careers on the basis of the best possible information 
that can be assembled, and important from the point of view of the Nation in 
that in a period of rapid industrial and technological change the publication of 
such information helps to direct people entering the labor force into fields in which 
they are most needed; and 

Whereas the American Legion is concerned by the fact that the present edition 
of the Occupational Outlook Handbook, issued in 1951 and based upon informa- 
tion available at that time, is rapidly going out of date, and that a volume in 
daily use at 40,000 places where veterans and other young people seek counseling 
cannot afford to contain misleading or erroneous information: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assembled in 
Washington, D. C., August 30-September 2, 1954, strongly urges that the Budget 
Bureau and the Congress provide sufficient funds to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, for revision of the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook in fiscal year 1956 and maintenance of this publication on an up-to-date 
basis thereafter. 


STATEMENT BY CLARENCE W. Birp, DIREcTOR OF THE NATIONAL EcCoNoMIC 
COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, I want to thank you on 
behalf of the American Legion for the opportunity of appearing before you 
today to express the views of the American Legion regarding the appropriation 
for the Bureau of Reemployment Rights of the Department of Labor, for the 
fiscal year 1956. 

A copy of the resolution adopted by the 36th Annual National Convention of 
the American Legion indicating our position in this matter is submitted with 
our testimony. 

As you well know, the function of this Bureau is to directly assist discharged 
veterans in asserting their legal right to be reinstated in the job or position which 
their service to their country required them to leave. The American Legion 
firmly believes that this program of assistance in immediate readjustment is 
most essential and equitable and, because of this belief, we firmly believe that 
the program should be given adequate funds to effectively carry out its designated 
functions. This is especially true of the program under consideration this morning, 
since its ultimate purpose is to assist veterans in one of their initial postservice 
readjustment endeavors. 

Because of this particular purpose or aim of the Bureau of Reemployment 
Rights, the American Legion believes that one of the most important facets of 
its operation to be considered by this subcommittee is its operational backlog. 
If this Bureau is going to effectively carry out its functions as was intended by 
the Congress, it must operate without a relatively high backlog of cases since, if 
it doesn’t, the thousands of individual veterans seeking the proper assistance 
under this program will be actually denied their benefits due to the necessary 
waiting time involved when a Bureau operates with a large backlog of cases. 

The American Legion is particularly disturbed with the present status ot this 
program and is even more disturbed with the outlook for this program if any 
weight whatsoever is given to a projection into the immediate future of present 
trends, 
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While it does not represent 100 percent of the Bureau’s activities, a great 
majority of the Bureau’s work is divided into two categories—cases and problems. 
This division is for administrative purposes, but does not necessarily connotate 
the meaning that one case if of more importance or involves more work than one 
problem, or vice versa. For administrative purposes, a specific inquiry or situation 
is considered a problem while only one side of the controversy is involved and, at 
such time as both sides, employer and employee, actively involve themselves in the 
particular controversy, it is then considered a case rather than a problem. Be 
that as it may, the Bureau, in both categories, is in a deplorable situation. Please 
keep in mind that this situation is not the result of the operation of the Bureau, 
but is directly the result of two factors and two factors alone. They are: (1) an 
increase in the number of veterans seeking their assistance, and (2) a reduction 
during the same period in working personnel. 

Because of these two factors, the number of cases received by the Bureau has 
increased since the beginning of fiscal 1951 from less than 3,000 to almost 7,000 
and a projection of the trend will bring the total to over 7,000 by the end of fiscal 
1955. The same circumstance exists with reference to the ‘‘problems’’ received. 
Approximately 20,000 separate items in this category were received in fiscal 1951, 
and today the figure is over 30,000 and if the present trend continues, which current 
discharges indicate will be the case, the figure in this category will approximate 
35,000. The American Legion believes that the staff of the Bureau is to be 
commended on its tremendous efforts necessitated by such a workload. Even 
more significant in this respect is the fact that with a staff that has been diminished 
during this period by two because of the necessity of absorbing increased adminis- 
trative costs such as postage, etc., coupled with the absorption of periodic wage 
increases, the staff has increased the number of cases closed from 3,000 in fiscal 
1951 to almost 6,000, and will have attained that figure in a short time. In the 
problem category, they increased the closed side of the ledger during the same 
period from 20,000 to over 25,000. As you can see, however, they have not been 
able to keep pace, despite their efforts, and the backlog of cases has steadily grown 
in both categories. Because of the tremendous workload, it appears that the 
backlog of problem cases is rising rather sharply. 

The American Legion believes that it is patently apparent that funds for addi- 
tional personnel are urgently needed for the coming fiscal year. We understand 
that the President has recommended $392,000 for the Bureau for fiscal 1956 and 
that this request has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget. This sum 
represents only $92,000 over last year’s appropriation and in view of the purpose 
of this program, the circumstances set forth above, and the relatively small 
increase involved, the American Legion is confident that the members of this 
subcommittee will heartily agree that such request is reasonable and justified, 
and will approve the amount requested. 

Thank you. 

REso.utTion No. 345 


Title: Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights be given sufficient personnel. 


Whereas the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, has a workload greater than its small staff is able to expeditiously 
handle, and the volume of cases and problems being received currently is such 
that the backlog cannot be reduced; and 

Whereas the veterans returning from military service expect, and are entitled 
to, speedy action in the handling of their cases and problems: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in national convention assembled in Washington, 
D. C., August 30-September 2, 1954, That we recommend that the Bureau be pro- 
vided with sufficient personnel to enable it to reduce its backlog and to maintain 
this important veterans’ program on a reasonably current basis, 
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